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Date  of 
Election. 

1916.  Adams,  Ernest  Edward  ;  Lloyd's,  Roj-al  Exchange,  E.G.  3. 

1914.  Aldworth,  Capt.  Thomas  Preston. 

1911.  Alexander,   Christopher   James;    3  Mayfield  Koad,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  Kent. 

1911.  Alexander,  Horace  Gundrt;  3  Mayfield  Eoad,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Kent. 
5   1888.  Aplin,  Oliver  Vernon;  Stonehill  House,  Bloxham,  Oxon. 

1890.  Archibald,   Charles   F.  ;    2    Darnley   Koad,    W^est   Park, 
Leeds,  Torks. 

1896.  Areigoni  degli  Oddi,  Count  Ettore,  Professor  of  Zoology, 

University,    Padua ;     and    Ca'oddo,    Monselice,     Padua, 

Italy. 
1901.  Arundel,  Major  Walter  B.,  F.Z.S.  ;  High  Aekworth,  Ponte- 

fract,  Yorks. 
•  1915.  AsHBT,  Edwin  ;  Wittunga,  Blackwood,  Adelaide,  S.  Australia. 
lo   1901.  AsHBY,    Herbert;      Broadway    House,     Brookvale    Ptoad, 

Southampton. 
1908.  AsHwoETH,  John  Wallwork,  M.B.C.R.,  L.Pt.C.P.,  F.P.G.R., 

F.G.S.  ;    Thorne    Bank,   Heaton    Moor,    near   Stockport, 

Cheshire. 

1897.  AsTLEY,   Hubert  Delaval,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.  ;    Brinsop  Court, 

Hereford. 
1885.  Backhouse,     James,     F.Z.S.  ;     The     Old    Manor    House, 
Knaresborough,  Yorks. 
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Date  of 
Election. 

1904.  Bahk,  Pnirjp  Heinrich,  M.A.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 

F.Z.S. ;   12  "Vicarage  Gardens,  Kensington,  W.  8. 
15  1901.  Bailwaed,     Col.    Arthur    Churchill,    F.Z.S.     (R.F.A.)  ; 

64  Yictoria  Street,  S.W.  1. 
1892.  Baker,   E.    C.    Stuart,  F.Z.S.;      6  Harold    Eoad,    Upper 

Norwood,  S.E.  19.     {Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer.) 
1901.  Baker,  John  C,  M.B.,  B.A. ;  Ceely  House,  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 
1906.  Bannerman,  David  A.,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S.  ;   6  Palace  Gardens 

Terrace,  Kensington,  W.  8. 
1890.  Barclay,  Francis   Hubert,  F.Z.S. ;    The  Warren,  Cromer, 

Norfolk. 
20  1885.  Barclay,  Hugh    Gurney,    F.Z.S.  ;    Colney  Hall,  Norwich, 

Norfolk. 
1903.  Bartels,  Max.  ;  Pasir  Datar,  Halte  Tjisaiit  (Preanger),  Java, 

Dutch  East  Indies. 
1906.  Bates,    George    L.,    C.M.Z.S.  ;  Bitye,  Ebolowa,  Cameroon, 

West  Africa. 

1912.  Baxendale,  Francis  Richard  Salisbury  ;  Commissioner  of 

Famagusta,  Cyprus. 

1913.  Baynes,  George  Kenneth;  120  Warwick  Street,  S.W.  1. 

25  1912.  Beebe,  C.  William,  C.M.Z.S. ;  Curator  of  Birds,  New  York 
Zoological  Park,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
1910.  Beeston,  Harry  ;  Sunnymead,  South  Street,  Havant,  Hants. 
1897.  Benson,  John. 

1897.  Berry,  William,    B.A.,    LL.B.  ;    Tayfield,  Newport,  Fife- 
shire. 
1917.  Bertram-Jones,  John  William  ;  Kelvcdon  Hall,  Brentwood, 
Essex. 
30  1914.  Betham,  Brigadier- General  Robert  M.  ;  c/o  Messrs.  Grindlay 
&  Co.,  Hornby  Road,  Bombay,  India. 
1907.  Bethell,  The  Hon.  Richard,  F.Z.S.  (Scots  Guards);  18  Lower 

Seymour  Street,  W.  1. 
1907.  BiCKERTON,  William,  F.Z.S. ;  The  Firs,  Farraline  Road,  Wat- 
ford, Herts. 
1880.  BiDWELL,    Edward  ;    1  Trig  Lane,    Upper  Thames  Street, 

E.C.  4. 
1892.  Bird,  The  Rev,  Maurice  C.  II.,  M.A.  ;  Brunstead  Rectory, 
Stalham,  S.O.,  Norfolk. 
35  1891.  Blaauw,    Frans   Ernst,   C.M.Z.S.:    Gooilust,   'sGraveland 
Hilversum,  Noord-Holland. 
1913,  Blackwood,  George  Glendinning  ;  Soutliwood,  Peebles. 


Date  of 
Election. 

1912.  Blaixe,  Capt.  Gilbert,  F.Z.8.  ;  o  a  Tlie  Albany,  Piccadilly, 

W.  1. 
1903.  Blathwatt,    The    Rev,    Francis    Lixley,    M.x\.  ;    Melbury 

llectory,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

1914.  Bltth,    Robert    Oswald,     M.A.  ;      Balvoiiic,     Skeluiorlie, 

Ayrshire. 
40  1897.  BoNAR,  The  Rev.  Horatius  Ninian,  F.Z.S.  ;  16  Cuiniii  Place, 
Edinburgh. 

1905.  Bone,  Henry  Peters. 

1894.  BoNHOTE,  John   Lewis,    M.A.,    F.L.S.,    F.Z.S. ;    Zoological 

Gardens,  Giza,  Egypt  ;  and  Gade  Spring  Lodge,  Hemel 
Hempstead,  Herts. 

1906.  BooRMAN,  Staines  ;  Heath  Farm,  Send,  Woking,  Surrey. 

1898,  Booth,  George  Albert  ;   Whalley  Range,  Longton,  Lanes. 
45  1904,  Booth,  Harry  B,  ;  Ryhill,  Ben  Rhydding,  via  Leeds,  Yorks. 

1908.  BoRRER,    Clifford   Dalison  ;  20   Pelham   Crescent,   South 

Kensington,  S.W.  7. 

1915.  Bradford,  Arthur  Danby,  F.Z.S. ;  Upton  Lodge,   Watford, 

Herts. 

1895.  Bradford,  Sir  John  Rose,  X.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 

F.Z.S  ;  8  Manchester  Square,  W.  1. 

1909.  Briggs,     Thomas     Henry,    M.A.,    F,E,S,  ;     Rock    House, 

Lynmouth,  R.S.O.,  N.  Devon. 
50  1902.  Bristowe,     Bertram      Arthur  ;     Ashford     Farm,     Stoke 
D'Abernon,  Cobham,  Surrey. 
1908.  Brook,  Edward  Jonas,  F.Z.S. ;  Hoddam  Castle,  Ecclefechan, 
Dumfriesshire. 

1899,  Brooke,  John  Arthur,  J.P.  ;  Fenay  Hall,  Huddersfield  ;  and 

Fearn  Lodge,  Ardgay,  Ross-shire. 
1912.  Brown, Thomas  Edward;  c/o Messrs.  G.  Beyts  &  Co.,  11  Port 
Tewfik,  Suez,  Egypt. 

1900,  Bruce,  William  Speirs,  LL.D,,  F.R.S.E.  ;  Scottish  Oceano- 

graphieal  Laboratory,  Surgeon's  Hall,  Edinburgh. 
55  1907,  Buckley,  Charles  Mars  ;  4  Hans  Crescent,  S.W.  1. 

1906.  BucKNiLL,    Sir    John    Alexander  Strachey,    K.C,    M.A., 

F.Z.S. ;  Chief  Justice,  Straits  Settlements  ;  Nassim  Hill, 
Singapore  ;  and  Athenaeum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1. 
1908.  Bunyard,  Percy  Frederick,  F.Z-.S. :  57  Kidderminster  Road, 
Croydon,  Surrey. 

1907.  Butler,  Arthur  Gardiner,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. ;  124  Beck- 

enham  Road,  Beckenham,  Kent. 
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Pate  of 
Election. 

1899,  Butler,    Arthur    Lennox,    F.Z.S.  ;     The    Lower    Lodge, 
Brownsover,  near  Rugby. 
60   1900.  Buttress,    Bernard    A.    E.  ;     Craft    Hill,    Dry    Drayton, 
Cambridge. 
1905.  Buxton,  Anthony  ;  Knighton,  Buckhurst  Hill,  Essex. 
1912.  Buxton,        Patrick      Alfred  ;         Eairhill,        Toubridge, 

Kent. 
189G.  Cameron,  Major  James  S.  (2nd  Bn.  Royal  Sussex  Regt.); 

Low  Wood,  Bethersden,  Ashford,  Kent. 
1888.  Cameron,  John  Duncan  ;    Low  Wood,  Bethersden,  Ashford, 
Kent. 
65   1909.  Campbell,    David     Callender,    J. P.;     Templemore    Park, 
Londonderry,  Ireland. 
1909.  Carroll,  Clement  Joseph  ;  Rocklow,  Eethard,  Co.  Tipperary, 

Ireland. 
1904.  Carruthers,     Alexander    Douglas    M.  ;     7   Park    Place, 

St.  James',  S.W.  1. 
1908.  Carter,   Thomas  ;    Wensleydale,   Mulgrave   Road,    Sutton, 

Surrey. 
1890.  Cave,  Capt.  Charles  John  Philip,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. ;  Ditchara 
Park,  Petersfield,  Hants. 
70   1913.  Chaplin,  Nugent  ;  The  Lodge,  Bourne  End,  Bucks. 

1881.  Chapman,    Abel,    J. P.,    F.Z.S.;    Houxty,    Wark-on-Tyne, 

Northumberland. 

1882.  Chase,      Robert      William  ;      Heme's     Nest,     Bewdley, 

Worcestershire. 
1908.  Cheesman,  Robert  E.  ;  c/o  F.  V.  Winch,  Esq.,  North  View, 

Willesley,  Cranbrook,  Kent. 
1910.  Chubb,     Charles,     F.Z.S.  ;       British     Museum      (Natural 

History),  Cromwell  Road,  S.W.  7. 
75    1912.  Clark,  George  Wingfield,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.;  2  Devaua  Terrace, 

Huntingdon  Road,  Cambridge. 
1901.  Clarke,  Major  Goland  van  Holt,  D.S.O.,  F.Z.S.  ;  Chilworth 

Court,  Romsey,  Hants. 
1916.  Clarke,  John  Philip  Stephenson;    Borde  Hill,   Cuckficld, 

Sussex. 
1889.  Clarke,  Col.  Stephenson  Robert,  C.B.,  F.Z.S. ;  Borde  Hill, 

Cuckfield,  Sussex. 
1880.  Clarke,  William  Eagle,    LL.D.,  F.L.S.,   F.R.S.E. ;    Royal 

Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh. 


Date  of 
Election. 

So   1904.  CocHRAXE,    Captain     Henry    Lake,    R.X,  ;    Xaval     Boarrl, 
Melbourne,  Australia. 
1898.  Cocks,  Alfred  Heneage,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. ;  Poynetts,  Skirmett, 
near  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxen. 

1895.  Coles,    Hichard   Edward;    Rosebank,   New    Milton,   S.O., 

Hants. 
1911.  Collett,  Anthony   Keeling;  5  Stone    Buildings,   Lincoln's 
Inn,  W.C.  2. 

1904.  Collier,    Charles,    F.Z.S.  ;       Bridge     House,     Culmstock, 

Devon  ;     and     Windham     Club,     St.    James'     Square, 
S.W.  1. 
85    1916.  CoLTART,    Dr.    Henry    Seville  ;     Field     House,     Epsom, 
Surrey. 
1909.  CoNGREVE,  Capt.  William  Maitland    (R.A.)  ;  The  Forest, 
Kerry,  Montgomeryshire. 

1913.  Cook,  James  Pemberton  ;  c/o  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Bomba}' 

Burmah  Trading  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Bombay,  India. 
1888.  CoRDEArx,  Major  William    Wilfrid    (late   21st  Lancers); 
Hopebourne,  Harbledown,  Canterbury,  Kent. 

1914.  CouRTOis,  The   Ilev.  F.   L.,  S.J. ;  Curator    of    the    Sikawei 

Museum,  near  Shanghai,  China. 
90   1913.  Cowan,  Francis  ;  Wester  Lea,  Murrayfield,  Midlothian. 

1894.  Crewe,  Sir  Vauncey  Harpur,  Bt. ;  Calke  Abbey,  Derby. 

1917.  Cunningham,  JosiAs,  E..N.U.E.. ;  Fernhill,  Belfast. 

1916.  Cdrrie,  Algernon  James;  Southlands,  Winchester  Hoad, 
Worthing,  Sussex ;  and  c/o  Messrs.  A.  Scott  &  Co.,  Ran- 
goon, Burma. 

1915.  CuRRiE,    Robert     Alexander     (Chinese    Customs);     The 

Custom  House,  Yochow^  by  Hankow,  China. 
95    1899.  Cdrtis,  Frederick,  F.R.C.S.  ;  l,yndens,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

1896.  Danford,  Major  Bertram  W.  Y.,  R.E.  ;  c/o  Messrs.  Cox  & 

Co.,  16  Charing  Cross,  S.W.  1. 
1883.  Davidson,  James,  F.Z.S.;    32  Drumsheugh  Gardens,  Edin- 
burgh. 

1905.  Davis,  K.  J.  Acton,    M.C,    F.R.C.S.,   F.Z.S.  ;    24    Upper 

Berkeley  Street,  W.  1. 
1915.  Dawson,  George  Hogarth,  F.Z.S.  :  29  Lansdowne  Crescent, 
Notting  Hill,  W.  11. 
100  1909.  Delme-Radcliffe,   Capt.    Alfred   (105th    Maratha    Light 
Infantry) ;    Church    Hatch,    Christchurch,  Hants. ;    and 
c/o  Messrs.  Cox  &  Co.,  Bombay,  India. 


Date  of 
Election. 

1902,  Dent,   Charles   Henet  ;    c/o  Messrs.   Earclay  &  Co,   Ltd,, 

Darlington,  Durham. 
1916.  Despott,  GnisEPPE,  Curator  of  the  Tiatural  Hiatorj'  Museum, 

The  University,  Malta. 
1893.  De  Winton,  Wixliaji   Edwarb,    F.Z.S,  ;     Southover    Hall, 

Burwash,  Sussex. 
189G.  DoBBiE,  James  Bell,  F.R.S.E.,  F,Z.S,  ;   12  South  Inverleith 
Terrace,  Edinburgh. 
105   1889,  DoBiE,    William     Henry,     M.R.C.S,  ;    2    Hunter    Street, 
Chester. 
1904,  Dorrien-Smith,  Thomas  Algernon,  J.P.,  D.L. ;  Trcsco  Abbey, 

Scilly  Isles. 
1904,  Drake-Brockman,     Ralph     Evelyn,    M.R.C.S.,     L.R.C.P., 
F.Z.S. ;  c/o  Messrs,  Grindlay  &  Co.,  54  Parliament  Street, 
S.W. 
1913.  DR0MMOND,    James,    F.L.S.,     F.Z.S.  ;      '  Lyttelton    Times,' 

Christchureh,  l^ew  Zealand. 
1890.  Drummond-Hay,  Col.  James  A.  G.  R.-  (Coldstream  Guards); 
Seggiedcn,  by  Perth, 
no  1904.  Duckworth,  George  Herbert;    Dalingridge  Place,  via  East 
Grinstead,  Sussex. 
1878.  Dfrnford,  W.  Arthur,  J.  P.  ;  Elsecar,  Barnsley,  Yorks. 
1903.  Earle,  Edavard  Vavasour  ;  47  Lancaster  Gate,  AV.  2. 
1914.  Edwards,  Laurence  Albert  Curtis,  M.A.;  Ickwell  Green, 

Biggleswade,  Beds. 
1895.  Elliot,  Edmund   A.  S.,  M.R.C.S. ;  AVoodvillc,  Kingsbridgc, 
South  Devon. 
115  1884.  Elliott,    Algernon,    CLE,;     16    Belsize    Grove,    Ilamp- 
stead,  N.W.  3. 
1902.  ELLisoNjTheRev.  Allan,  M.A.;  Althorpe  Rectory,  Doucaster, 

Yorks. 
1866.  Elwes,  Henry  John,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.;  Colesborne,  Cheltenham, 

Gloucestershire. 
1914.  Etheridge,    Robert,    Junr.,     C.M.Z.S.  ;     Curator    of    the 
Australian     Museum,      Sydney,     Kew      South      Wales. 
Australia, 
1879.  Evans,    Arthur  Humble,   M.A.,   F.Z.S.  ;    9  Harvey  Road, 
Cambridge. 
120  1888.  Evans,   William,   F.R.S.E.  ;    38   Morningside   Park,   Edin- 
burgh. 
1916.  Ezra,  Alfred,  F.Z.S.  ;  110  Mount  Street,  W.  1. 
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1892.  Paiebridge,   William  George  ;  141  Long   Market   Street, 

Capetown,  South  Africa. 
1916.  FALKixER,Capt.JoHjfMclNTiRE,I.M.S.,F.Il.C.S.;  121  Indian 

Field  Ambulance,  Egypt. 
1909.  Fanshawe,  Capt.  Richard  D.  (late  Scots  Guards);  Broxmore, 

Cavendish  Road,  Bournemouth, 
125    1894.  Faequhar,  Rear-Admiral  Arthur  Murray,  C.V.O.  ;  Granville 

Lodge,  Aboyne,  Aberdeenshire. 
1898.  Farquhar,   Capt.   Stuart  St.  J.,   R.N. ;    Naval  &  Military 

Club,  Piccadilly,  W.  1. 
1873.  Feilden,  Col.  Hexry  Wemtss,  C.B.,  C.M.Z.S. ;    Burwash, 

Sussex  ;  and  Junior  United  Service  Club,  S.W.  1. 

1908.  Finch-Davies,  Claude  G.  (IstS.  African  ifounted  Riflemen)  ; 

Windhoek,  S.W.A.  Protectorate. 

1901.  FiKLixsox,  Horace  W.,  F.Z.S.  ;  5  Rosamond  Road,  Bedford. 
130    1885.  Fitzherbeet-Brockholes,  William  Joseph  ;  Claughton  Hall, 

Garstang,  Lancashire. 

1902.  Flower,   Major    Stanley    Smyth,   F.Z.S. ;    Kedah   House, 

Zoological  Gardens,  Giza,  Egypt. 
1912.  Floyd,    James    Francis    Murray,   B.A.  ;    The   University, 

Glasgow. 
1884.  Forbes,  Henry  Ogg,  LL.D.,  F.Z.S. ;   Redcliffe,  Beaconsfield, 

Bucks. 
1912.  Foster,  Arthur  H.,   M.R.C.S.,    L.R.C.P. ;    Sussex   House, 

88  Tilehouse  Street,  Hitchin,  Herts. 
135    1903.  Foster,  Nevin  Haekness,  F.L.S.,  M.R.T.A. ;  Hillsborough, 

Co.  Down,  Ireland. 

1880.  FosTEE,  William  ;  39  Colville  Gardens,  Bayswater,  W.  11. 
1887.  Fowler,  "William  Waede,  M.A.  ;  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
1865.  Fox,  The  Rev.  Henry  Elliott,  M.A, ;  The  Croft,  Lytton 

Grove,  Putney  Hill,  S.W.  15. 

1881.  Freke,  Percy  Evans  ;  South  Point,  Limes  Road,  Folkestone. 
140    1895.  Frohawk,   Frederick   William,    F.E.S.  ;    Stanley    House, 

Park  Road,  Wallington,  Surrey. 

1909.  Frost,  AYilliam  Edv/ard,  J.P.  ;  Ardvreck,  Crieff,  Perthshire. 
1881.  Gadow,  Hans,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S,,   F.Z.S.  ;    Cleramendi,    Great 

Shelford,  near  Cambridge. 
1886.  Gainsborough,  Charles   William  Feancis,  Earl  of ;  Exton 

Park,  Oakham,  Rutland. 
1907.  Gandolfi,  A-Lfonso  Otho  Gandolfi-Hoenyold,  Duke,  Ph.D. ; 

Blackmore  Park,  Hanley  Swan,  Worcestershire. 


Date  of 

Election. 

145    1900,  Garnktt,  Charles,  F.Z.S.  ;  Greathouse,  Chippenham,  Wilts  ; 
and  New  University  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W.  1. 
1892.  Gerrard,   John  ;    Silverdale,    Worsley,    near    Manchester, 
Lanes. 

1902.  GiBBiNS,  William  Bevington,  F.Z.S.  ;  Ettington,  Stratford- 

on-Avon,  Warwickshire. 
1879.  Gibson;  Ernest,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.G.S. ;  25  Cadogan  Place, 
S.W.  1. 

1903.  Gladstone,   Capt.   Hugh  Steuart,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  F.ll.S.E., 

F.S.A.Scot. ;    Capenoch,   Thornhill,    Dumfriesshire ;    and 

40  Lennox  Gardens,  S.W.  1. 
150   1908.  Godman,   Capt.  Edward   Shirley  (2nd  Dorset   Regiment)  ; 

Hampsteel,  Cowfold,  Sussex. 
*   1858.  Godman,  Frederick DuCane,D.C.L.,F.II.S.,  F.Z.S.;  45  Pont 

Street,   S.W.  1 ;    and    South    Lodge,  Horsham,   Sussex. 

{Gold  Medallist.) 
«   1858.  GoDMAN,     Percy    Sanden,    B.A.,    C.M.Z.S.  ;     Hampsteel, 

Cowfold,  Sussex.     {Gold  MedulUst.) 
1906.  GooDALL,  Jeremiah  Matthews  ;  The  JS'est,  Bembridge,  Isle  of 

Wight. 
1900.  GooDFELLOw,    Walter,    F.Z.S.  ;    The    Poplars,    Kettering, 

Xorthants. 
155    1900.  Gordon,      Seton     Paul,     F.Z.S.;       Auchintoul,     Aboyne, 

Aberdcenshire. 
1912.  Gosse,  Capt.  Philip,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  R.A.M.C. ;  Curtle- 

mead,  Beaulieu,  Hants. 
1899.  Gould,    Francis   Herbert  Carruthers,  F.Z.S.;      Matham 

Manor  House,  East  Molesey,  Surrey. 
1895.  Grabham,  Oxley,  M.A,  ;  The  Museum,  York. 
1909.  Grant,    Claude  Henry  Baxter,  F.Z.S.   (Gth   Battn.  Rifle 

Brigade)  ;  Hedingham  Cottage,  Hampton  Road,  Twicken- 
ham ;  and  Sports  Club,  St.  James'  Square,  S.W.  1. 
[60  1913.  Greening,  LiNNw^us,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. ;  Faiiiight,  Grajjpenhall, 

Cheshire. 
1909.  Grey  of  Falloden,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Edavard,  The  Yisconnt, 

K.G.,    P.C,    F.Z.S.  ;    Falloden,   Christon   Bank,   R.S.O., 

Northumberland. 
190G,  Griffith,  Arthur  Foster  ;  59  Montpellier  Road,  Brighton, 

Sussex. 
1885.  Guillemard,  Francis  Hknry  Hill,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.Z.S. ;  Old 

Mill  House,  Trumpington,  Cambridge. 
1908.  GuRNEY,   Gerard  Hudson,  F.Z.S.,   F.E.S. ;    Keswick  Hall, 

Norwich,  Norfolk. 


Date  of 
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165   1870,  GuRNEY,  John  Henry,  F.Z.S. ;  Keswick  Hall,  jS'orwich  ;  and 
Athenteum  Club,  Tall  Mall,  S.AV.  1. 
1896.  GuRNEY,    Robert,     F.Z.S.;      Ingham    Old    Hall,    Stalliam, 

jN'orfolk. 
1891.  Haigh,  George  Henry  Caton,  F.Z.S.  ;  Grainsby  Hall,  Great 

Grimsb}-,  Lincolnshire. 
1887.  Haines,     Joun     Pleybell     Wilton  ;      17     King      Street, 

Gloucester. 

1898.  Hale,  The  Rev.  James  Rashleigh,  M.A.  ;  Boxley  Vicarage, 

Maidstone,  Kent. 

170   1905.  Hameeton,    Lt.-Col.    Albert    Edward,     D.S.O.,    R.A.:Nr.C., 

F.Z.S. ;  c/o  Messrs.  Holt  &  Co.,  3  Whitehall  Place,  S.W.  1 . 

1913.  Hardy,    Capt.    Ernest    Clifford,     R.N.  ;     Hydrograpliic 

Department,  Admiralty,  Whitehall,  S.W.  1. 
1900.  Harper,  Edmund  William,  F.Z.S.  ;  P.O.  Box  8G,  Calcutta, 

India. 
1900.  Harris,  Henry  Edward. 

1893.  Hartert,  Ernst  J.  0.,  Ph.D.,  F.Z.S. ;  The  Zoological  Museum, 
Tring,  Herts. 
175    18G8.  Harting,  James   Edmund,  F.Z.S.;  Portmore   Lodge,  AVey- 
bridge,  Surrey. 
1893.  Haetmann,  William  ;  Milburn,  Esher,  Surrey. 
1900.  Hasluck,  Percy  Pedley  Harford;  The  Wilderness,  South- 
gate,  N. 
1902.  Hatfeild,    John    Randall;    Edlington    Hall,    Horncastle, 

Lincolnshire. 
1898.  Hawker,  Richard  Macdonnell,  F.Z.S.;  Bath  Club,  Dover 
Street,  W.  1 ;  and  c/o  Messrs.  Dalgety  &  Co.,  96  Bishops- 
gate,  E.G.  2. 
180    1905.  Hawkshaw,  John  Clarke,  M.A.,  M.I.C.E.,  F.G.S.  ;  Holly- 
combe,   Liphook,   Hants. ;    and  33   Great  George   Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  1. 
1905.  Headley,    Frederick    Webb,    M.A.,    F.Z.S.  ;     Haileybury 

College,  Hertford. 
1902.  Hett,   Geoffrey   Seccombe,     M.B.,    F.Z.S.  ;     8    Wimpole 

Street,  W,  1. 
1913.  Hewitt,    John,    M.A.  ;    Director  of   the    Albany   Museum, 

Grahamstown,  South  Africa. 
1900.  Hills,    Lt.-Col.  John    Waller;    Brooks'    Club,   St.  James' 
Street,  S.W.  1. 
185   1884.  Holdswoeth,  Charles  James,  J. P. ;  Fernhill,  Alderley  Edge, 
Cheshire. 


Date  of 
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1912.  HoxT,    Geoege     Bathurst;     -1    Beaufort     Road,     Clifton, 

Bristol. 
1905.  HoPKiNSox,  Emilius,  M.B.,  D.S.O.,  F.Z.S. ;  45  Sussex  Square, 

Brighton,  Sussex  ;  and  Bathurst,  Gambia,  West  Africa. 
1916.  HoPWOOD,  Cyril  (Indian  Forests) ;  c/o   Messrs,   Thos.   Cook 

&  Son,  Rangoon,  Burma. 
1888.  HoRSFiELD,  Herbert  Knight  ;  Crescent  Hill,  Filey,  Yorks. 
190    1895.  Howard,  Hexry  Eliot,  F.Z.S. ;  Clarelands,  near  Stourport, 
Worcestershire.      (Committee.) 
1881.  Howard,  Robert  James  ;  Shearbank,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 
1911.  Hudson,  Edward  ;  15  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W.  1. 
1911.  Hudson,  Reginald;   16  Warwick  Road,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
1901.  Ingram,  Capt.  Collingwood,  F.Z.S. ;  Forest  House,  Westgate- 
on-Sea,  Kent. 
195    1902.  Innes  Bey,  Dr.  Walter  Francis  ;  Curator  of  the  Zoological 
Museum,  School  of  Medicine,  Cairo,  Egypt. 
1913.  Iredale,  Tom  ;  39  Northcote  Avenue,  Ealing,  W.  5. 
1888.  Jackson,  Sir  Frederick  John,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. ; 
Entebbe,   Uganda,   British   East    Africa ;    and  The   Rod 
House,  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk. 
1892.  James,  Henry    Ashworth,   F.Z.S.  ;    Hurstmonceux    Place, 

Hailsham,  Sussex. 
1896.  Jesse,  William,    B.A.,  F.Z.S.  ;    Meerut    College,    Meerut, 
India. 
200   1889.  Johnson,  Frederick  PoNsoNBY,  B. A.,  J. P.,  D.L.;  Castlesteads, 
Brampton,  Cumberland. 
1915.  Johnson,  Sir   Henry    James,  F.Z.S. ;    55  Sloane   Gardens, 

S.W.  1. 
1891.  Johnston,  Sir  Harry  Hamilton,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  F.Z.S.; 

St.  John's  Priory,  Poling,  near  Arundel,  Sussex. 
1905.  Johnstone,  Edwin  James,  F.Z.S.  ;  Burrswood,  Groombridge, 

Sussex;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1. 
1900.  Jones,  Major  Henry,  F.Z.S.  (late  62nd  Regt.) ;  41  A^ineyard 
Hill  Road,  Wimbledon  Park,  S.W.  19, 
205    1909.  Jones,    Fleet-Surgeon    Kenneth   Hurlstone,    M.B.,   Ch.B., 
F.Z.S.,  R.N,;  The  Manor  Honse,  St.  Stephen's, Canterbury, 
Kent. 
1899.  JoTTRDAiN,  The  Rev.  Francis  Charles  Robert,  M.A.;  Apple- 
ton  Rectory,  Abingdon,  Berks. 
1902,  Joy,     Norman    Humbert,     M.R.C.S.,     L.R.C.P.  ;     Theale, 
Berks. 


l>ate  of 
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1880.  Kelham,  Erigadier-GeneralHENEX  Egbert,  C.B.  (late  High- 

land Light  Infantry);    Army  and  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall, 
S.W.  1. 

1894.  Keisall,  Lt.-Col.  Hakkt  Joseph,  E.A.;  c/o  Messrs.  Cox  & 

Co.,  16  Charing  Cross,  S.W.  1. 
2  10   1897.  Kelsall,  The  Eev.  John  Edward,  M.A.  ;   Milton  Eectory, 
New  Milton,  Hants. 
1904.  Kelso,  John  Edward  Harry,  M.D.  ;   Braeside,  Edgewood, 

Lower  Arrow  Lake,  British  Columbia. 
1914.  Kennedy,    John  jSToble,  M.C,    E.G.A.  ;    The  Manse.  Port 
Patrick,  Wigtownshire,  Scotland;    and  c/o  Messrs.  Cox 
&  Co.,  16  Charing  Cross,  S.W.  1. 

1891.  Keee,  John  Graham,  F.E.S.,    F.Z.S,,  Eegius  Professor   of 

Zoology;    9  The  University,  Glasgow. 

1895.  KiNGSEOED,  William  Edward  ;  Cairo,  Egypt. 

215  1902.  KiNNEAE,  Norman  Boyd,  C.M.Z.S.;  Bombay  Natural  History 
Society,  6  Apollo  Street,  Bombay,  India. 

1910.  Kloss,  Cecil  Boden,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.A.I.  ;  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Museums,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Federated  Malay 
States. 

1900.  KoENiG,  Dr.  Alexander  Ferdinand  ;  Coblenzer-Strasse  104, 
Bonn,  Germany. 

1906.  KoLLiBAY,  Paul;  Eing  12 1,  Ncisse,  Germany. 

1892.  Laidlaav,    Thomas    Geddes  ;     Bank    of    Scotland    House, 

Duns,  Berwickshire. 
220    1913.  Lambert,  Godfrey  Charles;  Woodcote,  Esher,  Surrey. 

1917.  Lampard-Vachell,    Benjamin    Garnet  ;    5   Palmer    Street, 

Westminster,  S.W.  1. 
1884.  Lakgton,  Herbert;  St.  Moritz,  61  Dyke  Eoad,   Brighton, 

Sussex. 

1881.  Lascelles,  The  Hon.  Gerald  William,  F.Z.S. ;   Tillington 

House,  Petworth,  Sussex. 
1892.  LaTotjche,    John    David    Digxtes,    C.M.Z.S.  ;    c/o    Custom 

House,  Chinwangtao,  North  China  (via  Siberia). 
225    1910.  Lemon,  Mrs.  Maegaeetta  Louisa,  F.Z.S.;  Hillcrest,  Eedhill, 

Surrey. 
1898.  Le   Sodef,   Dudley,   C.M.Z.S.;    Director  of  the   Zoological 

Gardens,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 
1897.  LiLEOED,  John,  Lord,  F.Z.S.;  Lilford  Hall,  Oundle,Northants. 
1909.  Lings,      Geoege      Heebeet  ;     Eichmond     Hill,     Cheadle, 

Cheshire. 
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1897.  Lodge,  George  Edward,  F.Z.S.  ;    5  The  Studios,   Thurloe 

Square,  S.W,  7. 
230   1908.  Long,  Sydney    Herbert,  M.D.,   F.Z.S. ;   31   Surrey  Street, 

Norwich,  Norfolk. 
1904.  Lowe,    Percy    K,   B.A.,  M.B.,  B.C.;  The  Nuns,  Stamford, 

Lines. 
1914.  Lowe,    Willoughby    Prescott  ;     Gorsemoor,    Throwleigh, 

Okeharapton,  Devon. 

1904.  Lynes,      Captain     Hubert,      ll.N.  ;      H.M.S.     '  Penelope,' 

c/o  G.P.O.,  London. 

1905.  McGregor,  Peter  James  Colquhoun  ;  c/o  Dr.  B.  McGregor, 

10  Leopold  Bead,  Wimbledon,  S.W.  19. 
235   1917.  Mackenzie,  John  Mitchell  Douglas,  C.M.Z.S.  (Assist.  Con- 
servator of  Forests);    c/o   Messrs.    Thos.    Cook    &    Son, 
llangoon,  Burma,  India;  6  The  Circus,  Bath. 

1897.  McLean,  John  Chambers;  General  Post  Office,  Wellington, 
New  Zealand. 

1899.  Macmillan,   George   Augustin,    F.Z.S.  ;    27    Queen's    Gate 
Gardens,  S.W.  7. 

1906.  Macmillan,  William  Edward  Frank;  42  Onslow  Square, 

S.W.  7. 
1894.  Macpherson,    Arthur   Holte,    F.Z.S. ;    21    Campden   Hill 

Square,  Kensington,  W.  8. 
240  1906.  Magrath,  Lt.-Col.  Henry  Augustus  Frederick  (51st  Sikhs, 

F.F.) ;  c/o  Messrs.  H.  S.  King  &  Co.,  9  Pall  Mall,  S.W^  1 . 
1917.  Malcomson,  Herbert  Thomas;  Glenorchj',  Knock,  Belfast. 
1917.  Mann,    Capt.    Edward    Hamilton,    M.C,    B.H.A.  ;    Junior 

United  Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  S.W.  1. 

1907.  Mann,  Thomas  Hugh,   F.Z.S.  ;    Trulls  Hatch,  Rotherfield, 

Sussex. 

1904.  Mapleton,     Harvey   William,    B.A.  ;    Weare,    Axbridge, 
Somerset. 
245  1894.  Marshall,  Archibald  McLean,  F.Z.S.;   Great  Chitcombe, 
Brede,  Sussex. 

1894.  Marshall,  James  McLean,  F.Z.S.;    Bleaton    Hallet,   Blair- 
gowrie, Perthshire. 

1897.  Mason,  Col.  Edavard  Snow  ;  10  Lindum  Terrace,  Lincoln. 

1898.  Masse Y,     Herbert;     Ivy  Lea,   Burnage,    Didsbury,    Man- 

chester. 
1907.  Mathews,  Gregory  Macalister,  F.L.S.,   F.B.S.E.,  F.Z.S. ; 
Foulis  Court,  Fair  Oak,  Hants. 


Date  of 
Election. 

250    1915.  Maton,  Eustace  Bertie;  Enford,  Pewsey,  Wilts. 

1915.  May,  William  Norman,  M.D.  ;  The  White  House,  Sonning, 

Berks. 
1883,  Meade-Walbo,    Eumtjnd     Gustavus     Bloomfield,    F.Z.S.  ; 

Hever  Warren,  Hever,  Kent. 
1912.  Meiklejohn,  Major  Konald  Forbes,  D.S.O.  (1st  Bn.  lloyal 
Warwickshire  Regt.) ;  147  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
S.W.  1. 
1899.  Meinertzhagen,  Major  Richard,  F.Z.S.  (Royul  Fusiliers) ; 
63  Bedford  Gardens,  Campden  Hill,  W.  8. 
255    1886.  MiLLAis,  John  Guille,  F.Z.S. ;  Compton's  Brow,  Horsham, 
Sussex. 
1916.  Millard,     Walter     Samuel,     F.Z.S.  ;     Bombay     Natural 

History  Society,  6  Apollo  Street,  Bombay,  India. 
1903.  Mills,    The    llev.    Heney    Holeoyd,    M.A.,  F.Z.S.  ;     The 
Rectory,    St.    Stephen-in-Brannel,     Grampound     Road, 
Cornwall. 
1879.  Mitchell,    Frederick     Shaw  ;      Hornshaws,     Millstream, 

B.C.,  Canada. 
1901.  Mitchell,  P.  Chalmers,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S., 
F.Z.S. ;    Secretary   to  the  Zoological  Society   of  London, 
Regent's  Park,  N.W.  8. 
260   1914.  Moulton,  John  Coney,   F.Z.S.;  Fort    Canning,    Singapore, 
Straits  Settlements. 
1912.  MouRiTZ,  L.  Beresford  ;    2nd   L.H.  Regt.,    1st  Australian 

Light  Horse  Brigade. 
1886.  Muiehead,      George,     F.R.S.E.  ;       Speybank,     Fochabers, 

Morayshire. 
1893.  Mullens,  Major  William  Herbert,  M.A.,  LL.M.,    F.Z.S.  : 

Westfield  Place,  Battle,  Sussex. 
1892.  MuNN,   Philip    Winchester,    F.Z.S. ;    Stourwood    Cotta'^e. 
Stourwood  Avenue,  Southbourne,  Hants. 
265   1897.  MuNT,  Henry,  F.Z.S.;  10  Ashburn  Place,  South  Kensington, 
S.W.  7. 
1911.  Murray,    Capt.    Edward    Mackenzie;     Woodside,    Coupar- 

Angus,  Perthshire. 
1910.   Murray,  Capt.  Herbert  Willaume,  F.Z.S.;  The  Old  House, 

Epsom,  Surrey. 
1900.  Musters,  John  Patricius  Chaworth,  D.L.,  J.P. ;  Anneslcy 
Park,  Nottingham. 
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1907.  Neive,  Sheffield  Airev,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.Z.S.  ;   2i  De  Vcre 
Gardens,  Kensington,  W.  8. 
270  1S95.  Nesham,  Robert,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S. ;   Utrecht  House,  Poyndcr's 

Road,  Clapham  Park,  S.W.  4. 
1904-.  Newman,   Thomas  Hejjrt,  F.Z.S.;   IS'ewlaads,    Harrowdene 

Road,  Wemblej^  Middlesex. 
1917.  NicHOLL,  Archibald  M.  C.  ;  Royal  Naval  College,  Osborne, 

Isle  of  Wight. 
1902.  Nichols,  John  Bruce,  F.Z.S. ;   Parliament  Mansions,  Victoria 

Street,  S.W.  1. 
1900.  Nichols,     Walter    Buchanan  ;     Stour    Lodge,    Bradfield, 

Manniugtree,  Essex. 
275   1876.  Nicholson,    Francis,     F.Z.S.;     Ravenscroft,    Windermere, 

Westmoreland. 
1902.  NicoLL,  Michael  Jonx,  F.Z.S. ;  Valhalla  House,  Zoological 

Gardens,  Giza,  Egypt. 
1892.  Ogilvie,  Fergus  Menteith,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. ;   The  Shrubbery, 

72  Woodstock  Road,  Oxford. 

1890.  Ogilvie-Grant,  William  Robert,  F.Z.S. ;  British  Museum 

(Natural  History),  Cromwell  Road,  S.W.  7. 
1889,  Ogle,    Bertram     Satile  ;     Hill    House,     Steeple     Aston, 
Oxon. 
2 So  1907.  Oldham,  Charles,  F.Z.S.;   The   Bollin,    Shrublands  Road, 
Berkhamstcd,  Herts. 
1906.  OsMASTON,  Bertram  Beresford  (Imperial  Forest  Service) ; 

Dehra  Dun,  India. 
1913.  Owen,  John  Hugh  ;  Old  School  House,  Felsted,  Essex. 
1883.  Parker,  Henry,  C.E.  ;  26  St.  George's  Road,  St.  Annes-on- 

the-Sea,  Lanes. 
1880.  Parkin,   Thomas,   M.A.,   F.L.S.,   F.Z.S. ;     Fairseat,   High 
Wickham,  Hastings,  Sussex. 
2 85   1908.  Paton,     Edward    Richmond,   F.Z.S.  ;    Hareshawmuir,    By 
Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire,  Scotland. 

1891.  Patterson,  Robert,  F.L.S.,  M.R.I. A. ;  Glenbank,  Holywood, 

Co.  Down,  Ireland. 
1911.  Patterson,  William  Harry  ;    25  Queen's    Gate    Gardens, 

S.W.  7. 
1904.  Pearse,  Theed  ;  Courtenay,  British  Columbia. 
1894.  Pearson,   Charles    Edward,  F.L.S. ;    Hillcrest,  Lowdham, 

Notts. 
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290   1902.  Pease,    Sir    Alfred    Edward,  Bt.,  F.Z.S. ;    Pinchinthorpe 
House,    Guisborough,    Yorkshire ;    and    Brooks's    Club, 
St.  James's  Street,  S.W.  J. 
1891.  Penrose,     Francis     George,     M.D.,    F.Z.S.  ;     Rathkealo, 
51  Surrey  Road,  Bournemouth. 

1900.  Percival,  Arthur  Blatney,  F.Z.S. ;  Game  Banger,  Nairobi, 

British    East   Africa:    Sports   Club,    St.    James'    Square, 

S.W.  1. 
1912.  Pershouse,  Major  Stanley  (1st  Border  Begt.) ;  Cuil  Park, 

Bridge  of  Dee,  Castle  Douglas,  Scotland. 
1886.  Phillips,   Ethelbert   Lort,  F.Z.S.;    79    Cadogan   Square, 

S.W. 
295    1893.  PiGOTT,    Sir    Thomas    Digbt,    C.B.  ;     The    Lodge,    Lower 

Sheringham,  Norfolk. 
1914.  Pitman,  Capt.  Charles  Robert  Senhoitse  (27th  Punjabis) ; 

Drewton,  Chelstou,  Torquay. 
1908.  Plater,  W.  J.  Percy  ;  Wernfadog,  Clydach,  R.S.O.,  Glamor- 
ganshire. 
1907.  PococK, Reginald Innes, F.R.S.,  F.L.S., F.Z.S. ;  Superintendent 

of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.  8. 
1917.  PoLiAKOv,  Gregory  T.  (Editor  '  Messager  Ornithologique'); 

Moskva-Nijiiinovgorod     Railway,      Station     Obiralovka, 

Savvino,  Russia. 
3°o   1005.  Pollard,  Lt.-Col.  Arthur  Erskine  St.  Yincent  (The  Border 

Regiment)  ;   c/o  Mrs.  A.  Pollard,  Hcathcrlands,  Lilliput, 

Dorset. 
189G.  Popham,  Hugh  Leyboene,  M.A.  ;  Houndstreet  House,  Pens- 
ford,  Somerset. 

1916.  Praed,   Cyril  W.  Mackworth    (Scots    Guards);     Orielton, 

Pembroke. 
1898.  Price,  Athelstan  Elder,  F.Z.S.  ;  4  Mincing  Lane,  E.C.  3. 

1901.  Proud,  John  T.  ;  Dellwood,  Bishop  Auckland,  Durham. 

305    1893.  Pycraet,  William  Plane,  F.Z.S. ;  British  Museum  (Natural 

History),  Cromwell  Road,  S.W.  7. 
1903.  Ralfe,    Pilcher    George;    The    Parade,    Castletown,    Isle 

of  Man. 
1903.  Ratcliff,  Frederick    Rowlinson  ;    29    Connaught   Square, 

W.  2. 

1917.  Rattray,  Col.  Rullion  Hare  (retired);  68  Dry  Hill  Park 

Road,  Tonbridge. 
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1917.  Eaav,   William,    E.X.V.R.  ;    H.M.  Wireless   Station,   Abu 
Zabal,  Caliubia,  Lower  Egypt. 
3^°   1879.  RAWsoif,  Herbert  Evelyn;    Comyn    Hill,   Ilfracombe,    N. 
Devon. 

1894.  Head,  Richard  Henry,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  ;  Church  Street, 

Hanley,  Staffordshire. 
1S8S.  Read,  Robert  H.;  8  ft  South  Parade,  Bedford  Park,  W.  4. 
1917.  Reeve,  Capt.  John  Sherard  (Grenadier  Guards)  ;  Leadeuham 

House,  near  Lincoln, 
1903.  Renaut,  William  E.  ;  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  York  Gate, 

Marylebone  Road,  N.W.  1. 
315   1908.  Richardson,    Norman    Frederic,    F.R.G.S.  ;     "  Lynton," 

Brigstock  Road,  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey. 
1907.  Richmond,  Herbert  William,  M.A.,  F.E.S. ;  King's  College, 

Cambridge. 

1895.  Rickett,  Charles   Boughey,   F.Z.S.  ;    27   Kendrick    Road, 

Reading,  Berks. 

1896.  RiPPON,  Lt.-Col.  George,  F.Z.S. ;  United  Service  Club,  Pall 

Mall,  S.W.  1. 
1907.  Ritchie,    Archibald   Thomas  Ayres  ;     Magdalen   College, 

Oxford  ;  and  Overstrand,  near  Cromer,  Norfolk. 
320   1902.  Riviere,    Bernard    Beryl,    F.R.C  S.  ;    St.    Giles's    Plain, 

Norwich,  Norfolk. 
1598.  Robinson,  Herbert  C,  C.M.Z.S.  ;    Selangor  State  Museum, 

Kuala  Lumpur,  Federated  Malay  States. 
1912.  Robinson,  Herbert  William,  F.Z. S.Scot.;  Patchetts,  Caton, 

near  Lancaster. 
1917.  Robinson,  Sydney  Maddock  ;  1  Leeds  Road,  Rangoon,  Burma. 
1896.  Rogers,    Lt.-Col.    John    Middleton,    D.S.O.,   F.Z.S.    (late 

1st  Dragoons)  ;  Riverhill,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 
325   1913.  Rogers,  Reginald  Nankivell  ;  Carwinion,  near  Falmouth, 

Cornwall. 

1893.  Rothschild,  Lionel   Walter,    Lord,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S., 

F.Z.S.  :  Zoological  Museum,  Tring,  Herts.     (Committee.) 

1894.  Rothschild,  The  Hon.  Nathaniel  Charles,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. ; 

Arundel  House,  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  W.  8. 
1907.  Russell,    Capt.    Conrad    George    Edward,    F.Z.S.    (Beds. 

Yeomanry);  2  Audley  Square,  W.  1. 
1910.  RrssELL,  Harold,   F.Z.S.;    16    Beaufort  Gardens,  Chelsea, 

S.W.  3. 


Date  of 
Election. 

330  1883.  St.  QtJiNTiN,  "William  Herbert,  F.Z.S.  ;    Scampston   Hall, 
Rilliugton,  Yorkshire. 

1903.  Sande-man,  Lt.-Col.  Eobeet  Preston  (E.  Gloucester  Hussars)  ; 

Daii-y  Pare,  Crickhowcll,  S.  Wales. 
1889.  Sapsworth,  Arnold  Duek,  F.Z.S. ;  30  Sussex  Place,  Regent's 
Park,  N.W.  1. 

1902.  Saugraunt,     Arthur     St.     George  ;      Exbury,     Padstow, 

Cornwall. 
1004.  Sargent,  James;  76  Jormj-n  Street,  S.W.  1. 
335   1914.  Sauer,  Dr.  Hans,  F.Z.S.  ;  Bath  Clul),  Dover  Street,  W.  1. 
1909.  Savage,  The  llev.  Ernest  Urmson  ;    The  Vicarage,  Leveus, 

Milnthorpe,  Westmoreland. 
1891.  ScLATER,  AYiLLiAM  LuTLEY,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. ;  10  Sloanc  Court, 

Chelsea,  S.W.  1.     {Editor.) 

1908.  Seppings,   Major  John  AVilliam  Hamilton,    A.P.D.  ;    De- 

tachment Command  Pay  Office,  Durban,  Natal,  S.  Africa. 
1899.  Seele,  The  Rev.  William,  M.A.,  B.D. ;  The  Manse,  Duddiug- 
ston,  Edinburgh. 
340   1901.  Seth-Smith,    David,   F.Z.S.;    34   Elsworthy   Road,    South 
Hampstead,  N.W.  3.     {Committee.) 

1904.  Setu-Smith,     Leslie     Moffat,     B.A.,     F.Z.S.  ;      Tanglcy, 

Catcrham  A^alley,  Surrey  ;  and  Kampala,  Uganda. 

1909.  Setox,  Malcolm  Cotter Cariston  ;  13  Clarendon  Road,  Holland 

Park,  W.  11 ;  and  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1. 
1899.  Sharman,  Frederic,  F.Z.S.  ;  47  Goldington  Road,  Bedford. 
1865.  Shepherd,  The  Rev.  Charles  AVilliam,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. ;  Trottis- 

clifte  Rectory,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
345  1917.  SHiPTON,Capt.  AVilliam,  M.B.,  B.C.,  R.A.M.C;  The  Square, 

Buxton,  Derbyshire. 
1908.  Smallev,  Frederic  AA'iLLiAM,  F.Z.S.;  Cove  Hall,  Xorth  Cove, 

ur.  Beccles,  Suffolk. 
1914.  Smith,    Major    John  Lindsay  (Indian    Army) ;    Supply    & 

Transport  Corps,  Commdt.  Camel  Corps,  Multan,  Punjab, 

India. 
1906.  Snotjckaeet  van  Schaubueg,  Baron  Iien^  Charles  ;  Doom, 

Holland. 

1903.  Sparrow,  Lt.-Col.  Richard,  F.Z.S.  (7th  Dragoon   Guards)  ; 

Rookwoods,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 
350   1906.  Staneoed,    Staff-Surgeon    Charles    Edward    Cortis,  B.Sc, 
M.B.,  R.N.;  94  Jermyn  Street,  S.AV.  1. 
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1910.  Stanford,  Edward  Fraser;  c/o  Messrs.  Edward  Stanford, 

Ltd.,  12-14  Long  Acre,  W.C.  2. 
1913.  Stanford,  Henrt  Morrant  ;  c/o  Messrs,  Edward  Stanford, 

Ltd.,  12-14  Long  Acre,  W.C.  2. 

1913.  Stanfokd,  John  Keith;  c/o  Messrs.  Edward  Stanford,  Ltd., 

12-14  Long  Acre,  AV.C.  2. 
1915.  Staples-Browne,    Capt.    Richard    Charles,     B.A.,    F.Z.S. 

(Xew  Zealand  Med.  Corps)  ;  Bampton,  Oxon. 
355    1900.  Stares,  John  William  Chester  ;  Portchester,  Hants. 

1902.  Stenhouse,  JohnHutton,  M.B.,  R.X. ;  Royal  Naval  Hospital, 

Plj'raouth. 
1910.  Stevens,    Herbert;    Gopaldhara,    Mirik    P.O.,    Kurseong, 

Darjiling  Himalayan  Rly.,  India. 
1906.  Steward,  Edward  Simmons,  E.R.C.S.  ;  30  Victoria  Avenue, 

Harrogate,  Yorks. 

1914.  Stewart,  John;  Mainshill,  Buith,  Ayrshire. 

360    1917.  Stoneham,  Capt.  Hugh  Frederic  (1st  Battn.  East  Surrey 

Rogt.  and  Signal  Service  R.E.) ;  "  Stoneleigh,"  Reigate, 

Sui-rey. 

1914.  Stresemann,  Erwin  ;  Residenzstrasse  42,  Dresden,  Germany. 

1881.  Studdy,  Col.  RoRERT  Wright  (late  Manchester  Regiment); 

AVaddeton  Court,  Brixham,  Devon. 
1887.  St  VAN,    Frederick    William,   F.Z.S. ;    Stone    Street,    near 

Scvenoaks,  Kent. 
1914.  Sutherland,    Llwis    Robertson,   M.B.,  CM.,  Professor  of 
Pathology,  University   of   St.  Andrews,  jSMJ.  ;  Wellgate 
House,  West  Newport,  Fifoshire. 
365    1907.  SwANN,  Geoffrey;  11  Onslow  Crescent,  S.W.  7. 
1905.  Savann,  Harold,  F.Z.S.;   9  Evelyn  Gardens,  S.W. 
1887.  Swinburne,  John. 
1882.  SwiNHOE,  Col.  Charles,  M. A.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.;  4  Gunterstone 

Road,  West  Kensington,  W.  14. 
1884.  Tait, William  Chaster,  F.Z.S.;  Entre  Quintas  155,  Oporto, 
Portugal. 
370   1911.  Talbot-Ponsonby,  Charles  George;   5  Crown  Office  Row, 
Temple,  E.G.  4. 
1911.  Tatton,  Reginald  Arthur;  Cuerden  Hall,  Bamber  Bridge, 

Preston,  Lanes. 
1914.  Tavistock,  Hastings  William  Sackville,  Marquis  of,  F.Z.S.; 
Woburn  Abbey,  Bedfordshire. 


Bnte  of 
Elccfion. 

1905.  Taylor,    Lionel    Edward,    F.Z.S.;      Bankliead,    Kelowna, 

British  Columbia. 
1886,  Terry,  !>[aj()r  Horace  A.  (late  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry) ; 

Compton  Grange,  Corapton,  Guildford,  Surrey. 
375   191G.  Thomasset,  Bernard  Charles,  F.Z.S.  ;  The  Manor  House, 

Ashmansworth,  near  Newbury,  Berks. 
1904.  Thompson,  Major  William   11.,   ll.G.A. ;    Ravello,   Carlton 

lload,  Weymouth. 
1911.  Thomson,   A.   Landsboropgh,   M.A.  ;    Castleton   House,  Old 

Aberdeen,  Aberdeen. 
1900.  Thorburn,    Archibald,    F.Z.S. ;     6G    Murrayfield    Gardens, 

Edinburgh. 
1893.  Thorpe,    Dixon    L.  ;     Loshville,    Etterby    Scaur,   Carlisle, 

Cumberland. 
380  1903.  TicEHURST,     Claud     Bpchanan,     M.A.,    M.D.,     M.ll.C.S. ; 

Grove  House,  Lowestoft,  Suffolk, 
1394.  TicEHURST,  Norman  Frederic,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.Z.S. ; 

24  Pevcnsey  lload,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  Sussex. 
1902.  TowNSEND,     Reginald     Gilliat,    M.A. ;     Buckholt,     West 

Tytherley,  Salisbury,  Wilts. 
1914.  Treatt,  Chaplin  Cocrt  ;  British  Museum  (Natural  History), 

Cromwell  Road,  S.W.  7. 
1893.  Trevor-Batxye,  Aubyn,  F.Z.S.  ;    Ashford  Chace,  Petersfield, 

Hants ;    and   Royal  Societies  Club,  St.   James's   Street, 

S.W.  1. 
385    1913.  Tuckwell,  Edward   Henry,   F.Z.S. ;    Berthope,   Compton, 

near  Guildford,  Surrey. 

1911.  Tyrwhitt-Drake,  Hugh  Gabraed,  F.Z.S. ;  Cobtree,  Sandling, 

Maidstone,  Kent. 
1864.  Upchee,  Henry  Morris,  F.Z.S. ;  Sheringham  Hall,  Cromer, 

Norfolk. 
1910.  Van  Someren,  Dr.  Robert  Abraham  Logan  ;  Jinja,  L^ganda, 

British  East  Africa. 

1912.  Van  Someren,  Dr.  Victor  Guknet  Logan  ;   Uganda  Medical 

Staff,  c/o  Post  Office,  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa. 
390  1908,  Vaitghan,  Matthew  ;  The  Limes,  Marlborough,  Wilts. 

1906,  Vattghan,  Commdr.  Robert  E.,  R.N. ;    6  Chalfont   Court, 
Clarence  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.  1. 

1913.  Venning,  Capt.  Francis  Esmond  Wingate  ;  c/o  O.C.  Depot, 

31st  Punjabis,  Rawaljjindi,  India. 
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1881.  Verner,  Col.  William  "Willoughby  Cole  (late  Rifle  Brigade)  ; 

Hartford  Bridge,  "NVinchfield,  Hants  ;  and  United  Service 

Club,  S.W.  1. 
1902.  Wade,  Edavard  Walter  ;  Melton  Road,  North  Ferriby,  East 

Yorks. 
395   188G.  AVade-Dalton,  Col.  H.  D. ;  Hauxwell  Hall,  Finghall,  R.S.O., 

Yorkshire. 
1916.  Wait,  Walter  Ernest  (Ceylon  Civil  Service);  The  Resi- 
dency, Puttalam,  Ceylon. 
1914.  Wall-Row,  John  ;  51  Courtfield  Gardens,  S.W. 
1895.  Wallis,    Henry   Marriage  ;    Ashton   Lodge,    Christchurch 

Road,  Reading,  Berks. 
1899.  Walton,  Lt.-Col.  Herbert  James,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  C.M.Z.S., 

I.M.S.  ;  c/o  Messrs.  King,  King  &  Co.,  P.O.  Box  No.  110, 

Bombay,  India. 
400   1872.  Wardlaw-Ramsat,  Col.  Robert  George,  F.Z.S.  ;  Whitehill, 

Rosewell,  Midlothian.     (President.) 
1903.  Watt,  Hugh  Boyd,  F.Z.S. ;  12  Great  James  Street,  Bedford 

Row,  AV.C.  1. 
1912.  Wells,   Charles    Henry;    Broomfield,    Brookhouse    Hill, 

Fulwood,  Sheffield. 

1912.  Wenner,  Max  Victor  ;  Burnside,  Prcstbury,  near  Maccles- 

field, Cheshire. 

1913.  Whistlt.r,  Hugh,  F.Z.S.  (Indian    Police);  Battle.   Sussex; 

and  c/o  Messrs.  King,  King  &  Co.,  Bomba)',  India. 
405    1891.  Whitaker,  Joseph  I.  S.,  F.Z.S. ;  Malfitano,  Palermo,  Sicily. 
1909.  White,  Henry  Luke;  Belltrees,  Scone,  New  South  Wales, 

Australia. 
1912.  White,  Capt.  Samuel  Albert;    Wetunga,  Fulham,  South 

Australia. 
1903.  White,  Stephen   Joseph,  F.Z.S.  ;    Merok,   Chiltern    Road, 

Chesham  Bois,  Chesham,  Bucks. 
1912.  Whympek,  Samuel  Leigh;  Oxford  Mansions,  Oxford  Street, 

W. ;  and  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Squaxe,  W.  1. 
410    1914.  WiCKHAM,  Percy  Frederic  ;    c/o  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son, 

Rangoon,  Burma. 
1898.  Wiglesworth,  Joseph,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.;  Springfield  House, 

Winscombe,  Somerset. 
1915.  Wild,  Oliver  Hilton  ;  Ajiplegarth,  Queen's  Road,  Chelten- 
ham, Gloucestershire. 
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1894.   Wilkinson,  Johnson;  Vermont,  Huddersfield,  Yorkshiro. 
1912.  Wilkinson,  William  Arthur,  F.Z.S.  ;  Dumcrieff,  Tudor  Hill, 

Sutton  Coldfield,  Warwickshire. 
415    191C.  Williamson,   Walter  James    Franklin,    F.Z.S.    (Financial 

Adviser  to  the  Government  of  Siam)  ;  liangkok,  Siam. 
1897.  Wilson,    Allan   Head,   B.A.,   M.B.,   E.Ch. ;    Eagle  House, 

Blandford,  Dorset. 
1888.  Wilson,  Charles  Joseph,  F.Z.S. ;  34  York  Terrace,  Regent's 

Park,  K.W\  1. 
1897.  WiTHERBT,     Harry     Forbes,     F.Z.S.;    3    Cannon       Place, 

Hampstead,  N.W.  1. 
1908.  WiTHERiNGTON,   GwYNNE ;    19   Sumucr    Place,    South  Ken- 
sington, S.AV.  7. 
420   1899,  WoLLAsTON,  Alexander  Frederick  Richmond,  B.A. 

1912.  Wood,   Martin   Stanlky,  M.D.,  R.A.M.C. ;   Cheadlo  Royal, 

Cheadle,  Cheshire. 
1917.  Woodford,  Capt.  Charles  Edward  Montgomerie  (1st  Battn. 

Sherwood  Foresters)  ;   8  Dry  Hill  Park  Road,  Tonbridge, 

Kent. 
1916.  WooDEORD,  Charles  Morris,  C.M.G.  ;  The  Grir.stead,  Cow- 
fold,  Sussex. 
1912.  Woodhouse,  Cecil,  INF.D.  ;  Chetnole,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 
425    1902.  Workman,  William   Hughes  ;     Lisraore,  Windsor,  Belfast, 

Ireland. 
1912.  WoRMALD,  Hugh  ;  Heathfield,  Dereham,  Norfolk. 
1904.  Wright, William  Crawford;  Roslyn,  Marlborough  Park,!^., 

Belfast,  Ireland. 
1908.  W^YNNE,  Richard  Owen;  Foulis  Court,  Fair  Oak,  Hants. 
1895.  YERBURY,Lt.-Col.  John  William  (late  R.A.),  F.Z.S.;  2 Ryder 

Street,    St.  James's,   S.W. ;   and  Army  and   Navy  Club, 

S.W.  1. 
430   1916.  Zambka,  Rag.  Cav.  Vittorio  ;  Corso  Umberto,  I.  49,  Rome, 

Italy. 


Extra- Ord!nar)j  Member. 

1899.  Godwin-Austen,  Lt.-Col.  Henry  Haversham,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S. ; 
Nore,  Hascombe,  Godalming,  Surrey. 


J?^'f.°f  ITonorani  Members. 

Election.  •' 

1907.  xIllex,  Joel  Asaph,  Ph.D.,  F.M.Z.S. ;  American  Museum  of 
N'atural  Histoiy,  Central  Park,  Xew  York,  U.S.A. 

1914.  BiANCEi,    Dr.    Valentine;     Imperial    Zoological    Museum, 

Petrograd,  Russia. 
1917.  CuAPMAN,   Frank  Michler  ;  American  Museum  of  Natural 

History,  Central  Park,  Xew  York,  U.S.A. 
1872.  FxNSOH,    Prof,    Dr.    Otto  ;     Leonhardplatz    5,    Brunswick, 

Germany. 
5   1893.  Reiohenow,   Dr.  Anton;  Museum  fiir  Xaturkunde,  Invali- 

denstrasse,  Berlin,  Germany. 

1915.  Richmond,    Charles    Wallace  ;     United    States    National 

Museum,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

1903.  Ridgway,  RonERT,  C.M.Z.S. ;  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  U.S.A. 

1890.  Salvadoki,  Count  Tommaso,  M.D.,  F.M.Z.S. ;  Royal  Zoological 
Museum,  Turin,  Italy. 

1914.  ScFALow,  Prof.  Herman  ;  HohcuzoUcrndamm  50,  Berlin- 
Grunewald,  Germany. 


Honorary  Lady  Members. 

1910.  Bate,  Miss  Dorothea  M.  A.  ;  Bassendcan  House,  Gordon, 

Berwickshire. 

1911.  Baxter,  Miss  Evelyn  Yida  ;    The  Grove,  Kirkton  of  Largo, 

Fifeshire. 

1910.  Bedford,  Mart,  Duchess  of,  F.Z.S.  ;  Wolmrn  Abbey,  Beds. 
1916.  Haviland,  Miss  MatjdD.  ;  Lake  Farm,  Maidenhead  Thicket, 

Berks. 
1915.  Jackson,  Miss  Annie  C.  ;  Swordale,  Evanton,  Ross-shire. 

1911.  RiNTOxjL,  Miss  Leonora  Jeffrey  ;  Lahill,  Largo,  Fifeshire. 
1915.  Snethlage,  Dr.  Emilie  ;   Goeldi  Museum,  Para,  Brazil. 
1910.  Turner,   Miss    Emma    Louisa,    F.Z.S. ;    Cranbrook  Lodge, 

Cranbrook,  Kent. 


Colonial  Members, 

1904.  Campbell,  Archibald  James;    Custom  House,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 


Pate  of 
Election. 

1908.  FAKQunAE,  John  Henet  Joseph,  B.Sc,  N.D.A.  ;   Assistant 

Conservator    of     Forests,     Calabar,    Southern     Nigeria, 
West  Africa. 
1910.  Fleming,  James  H.,  C.M.Z.S.  ;  2G7  Rusholme  Road,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

1909.  Haagner,  Alwin  Kael,  F.Z.S. ;   Director  of  the  Zoological 

Gardens,  Box  751,  Pretoria,  South  Africa. 
5    1908.  Hall,  Rorekt,  F.L.S.,  C.M.Z.S.;   c/o  Tasmanian  Museum, 
Hobart,  Tasmania. 

1914.  Leach,  John  Albert,  M.A.,  D.Sc. ;  c/o  Education  Depart- 
ment, Melbourne,  Australia. 

1903.  Leggb,  Col.  W.   YiNCENX ;  CuUenswood  House,  St.  Mary's, 
Tasmania. 

1905.  Macoun,  John,  M.A.,  F.ll.S.C. ;  Naturalist  to  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

1907.  SwYNNERTON,  Chart-es  Francis  Massy,  F.L.S.  ;  Gungunyana, 
Melsetter,  South  Rhodesia. 

Foreign  Members. 

1909.  Alpherakt,    Seegius   N.  ;    Imperial   Academy    of   Science, 

Petrograd,  Russia. 
1917.  Reasil,  Prof.  Dr.  Louis;  Musee  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  Caen, 

France. 
1880.  Bueeatt,  Dr.  Louis ;  Ecolc  de  Medecine,  Nantes,  France. 
1900.  BiJTTiKOFEE,    Dr.    Johannes,    C.M.Z.S.  ;     Director    of   the 

Zoological  Garden,  Rotterdam,  Holland. 
5    1906.  Butuelin,  Seegius  A.  ;  Wesenberg,  Esthonia,  Russia. 

1875.  DoEiA,  Marchese  Giacomo,  F.M.Z.S.  ;  Strada  Nuova  6,  Genoa, 

Italy. 
1914.  Hellmaye,  Carl  E.  ;    Wittelsbacherstrasse  2  III.,  Munich, 

Germany. 

1902.  Iheeing,  Dr.  Heeman  von,  C.M.Z.S.;  Hansa   de  Joinville, 

State  of  Catharina,  Brazil, 
1914.  LoNNBEEG,  Prof.  Dr.  A.  J.  Einae,  F.M.Z.S. ;  Director  of  the 
Zoological  Museum,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
10    1886.  Madarasz,   Dr.  Julius  ton;    National  Museum,   Budapest, 
Hungary. 

1903.  Maetokelli,  Prof.  Dr.  Giacinto;     Musco   Civico   di   Storia 

Naturale,  Milan,  Italy. 
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Election. 

189 i.  Menzbier,    Prof.   Dr.   Michael,    C.M.Z.S.  ;     Univcrsily    for 
Women,  Devitclije,  Pola,  Moscow,  llussia. 

1905.  Oberholsek,     Harry     Church  ;    United    States    National 
Museum,  AVashingtou,  D.C.,  U.S.xi. 

1900.  IIeiske,   Dr.   Oxmar  ;   Landes    Museum,    Sarajevo,    Bosnia, 
Austria. 
15    1900.  Stejneger,  Leonhard,   C.M.Z.S.  ;    Smithsonian  Institution, 
'Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

1914.  Stone,  Dr.  Wixmer  ;  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  U.S.A. 

1902.  SusHKiN,   Dr.   Peter,   C.M.Z.S.  ;    Zootomical   Cabinet   and 
Museum,  The  University,  Kharkov,  llussia. 

1911.    TsCHUSI     ZU      SCHMIDHOFFEN,     ViCTOR,      lllTTER     VON;        YiUa 

Tiinnenhof,  bei  HaUein,  Salzburg,  Austria. 
1917.  Van  Oort,  Dr.  Eduard  Daniel;  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Ley  den,  Holland. 
20   189G.  WiNGE,  Herluf,  C.M.Z.S.;  University  Zoological  Museum, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
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Nu.MiiER  1,  Januanj. 

r«ge 
T.  Notes    on    Birds    observed    at.    Erzcrura.     By    P.    J".    C. 
McGregor,  M.B.O.U.,  lately  H.M.  Consul  for  Palestine       .     .        L 

II.  Notes  on  Birds  observed  in  tlie  North  Sea  and  North 
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T, — Xotes  on  liirds  observed  at  Erzerum.     By  P.  J.  C. 
McGkegor,  .M.B.O.U.,  lately  H.M.  Consul  for  Palestine. 

The  following  list  of  birds  observed  at  Erzerum  is  compiled 
from  a  diary  kept  regularly  during  a  residence  in  that  town 
from  January  1910  to  April  1912,  and  is  supplemented  by  a 
fcNv  notes  regarding  the  times  of  arrival  and  departure  of 
some  species. 

It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  list  is  neces- 
sarily far  from  complete,  as,  in  addition  to  the  limitations 
imposed  by  my  ordinary  duties,  it  was  found  impossiljle  to 
make  a  systematic  exploration  of  the  Kara  Su  marshes, 
which  is  precisely  the  part  of  the  Erzerum  plateau  where 
bird-life  is  probably  most  abundant.  The  notes  relate,  in 
fact,  almost  exclusively  to  the  birds  to  be  met  with  in  a 
radius  of  five  or  six  miles  from  the  town  itself,  and  they 
are  offered,  to  the  reader  merely  on  account  of  the  com- 
parative meagreness  of  previous  observations  in  this  region, 

Erzerum  is  situated  at  a  height  of  about  6100  feet  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  vast  and  desolate  plain  watered  by  the 
Kara  Su,  an  affluent  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  about  160  miles 
in  a  direct  line  from  Trebizoud  and  120  miles  from  Kars. 
To  the  north  the  plain  is  Ijounded  by  lofty  mountains,  the 
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principal  summits  of  which  are  Kop  Dagh  and  Dumla  Dagh, 
while  immediately  behiud  the  town  the  massif,  comprising 
Palantukyen  ("  The  wearer-out  of  pack-saddles ")  and 
Eyer  Dagh  ("  Saddle  Mountain  "),  rises  steeply  to  a  height 
of  10,000  feet. 

The  climate  is  of  extreme  rigour,  as  snow  falls  in  the 
town  in  October  and  snow-storms  may  occur  late  in  June, 
although  a  thaw  generally  begins  in  April.  Intense  cold 
prevails  for  at  least  four  months,  and  blizzards  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  ;  but  the  brief  summer  is  hot  and  dry, 
dew  at  night  being  almost  unknown. 

The  entire  region  may  be  characterized  as  treeless,  except 
for  a  few  poplars  and  willows  in  the  town  itself  and  in  some 
sheltered  nooks  among  the  mountains,  and  nothing  taller 
than  the  henbane  is  produced  by  the  light  yellow  loam 
of  the  plain.  A  small  crop  of  stunted  oats  is  grown  in 
summer,  and  there  are  extensive  vegetable-gardens  to  the 
north  of  the  town,  which  are  a  favourite  haunt  of  spring 
and  autumn  migrants.  The  flora  comprises  a  great  variety 
of  vetches,  bulbous  plants,  and  thistles  of  brilliant  colouring, 
and  the  early  summer  clothes  the  plain  and  the  mountain 
slopes  with  green  for  a  brief  spell  ;  but  the  general  note  is 
one  of  tawny  desolation  and  aridity. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  scantiness  of  bird-life 
cannot  surprise.  In  the  dead  winter  one  sees  practically 
nothing  but  Jackdaws,  Sparrows,  and  an  occasional  Magpie 
or  Tit  in  the  town,  while  flocks  of  Field-  and  Shore-Larks 
seek  for  a  living  on  the  roads  outside.  The  spring  migra- 
tion is  usually  accomplished  under  conditions  resembling 
those  of  a  severe  winter  in  England,  and,  although  the 
nesting  of  Starlings,  Wheatears,  Swifts,  Kestrels,  and  Rock- 
Sparrows  gives  a  certain  animation  to  the  summer  months, 
it  is  not  until  autumn  that  the  numbers  and  movements  of 
the  birds  become  conspicuous  enough  to  enliven  these  soli- 
tudes. At  that  season  the  defile  known  as  the  Kyrk 
Deirmen  Boghaz  (''The  Defile  of  the  Forty  Mills"), 
situated  about  three  miles  west  of  the  town,  becomes  one 
of  the  most  interesting  observation-posts  in  the  vicinity  on 
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account  of  its  running  waters  and  small  grooves  of  trees, 
which  make  it  an  attractive  haven  of  rest  for  thousands  of 
migrants. 

In  putting  together  these  notes  I  have,  in  the  m:un, 
adhered  to  the  nomenclature  adopted  in  the  recently  pul)- 
lished  B.  O.  U.  list,  and  I  desire  to  express  my  obligations 
to  Dr.  E.  Hartert  and  Dr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke,  who  have 
kindly  read  through  the  !MS.  and  given  me  invaluable 
encouragement  and  assistance. 

Corvus  frugilegus.     Uook. 

In  1910  I  noticed  the  first  Rook  on  March  16,  and  on 
the  succeeding  days,  the  weather  being  sunny  and  windless, 
I  saw  small  parties  winging  their  way  northwards  towards 
the  Kop  Dagh  Pass.  It  was  not,  liowever,  until  the  20th  of 
the  month  that  the  Rooks  appeared  in  numbers  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  and  on  tlie  30th  they  had  begun  to 
repair  their  nests.  They  seem  to  take  their  departure 
early  in  October,  the  last  flock  having  been  observed  on 
October  12,  1911  ;  but  I  have  seen  stray  birds  in 
company  with  Jackdaws  as  late  as  the  1st  of  December. 

Corvus  monedula.     Jackdaw. 

The  ramparts,  as  well  as  the  mosques  and  other  public 
buildings,  swarm  with  these  birds  and  every  house  shelters 
a  pair  or  two  in  its  Avails  or  halfway  down  its  chimney. 
The  Erzerum  Jackdaws  all  belong  to  one  pronounced  type, 
the  nuchal  collar  being  of  a  very  silvery  grey,  passing  in 
many  instances  into  pure  white,  and  they  would  thus 
appear  to  belong  to  the  subspecies  C.  m.  coUaris.  Partial 
albinism  is  not  uncommon,  and  one  bird  which  haunted 
my  house  had  half  the  pinions  of  the  right  wing  snowy 
white. 

Most  of  the  Jackdaws  seem  to  remain  paired  during  the 
winter,  and  when,  as  appears  often  to  be  the  case,  food  is 
scarce,  they  present  a  doleful  picture,  perching  with  ruffled 
plumage  in  the  bare  poplar  trees,  or  on  the  projecting  beam- 
ends  with  which  every  house  bristles.  Towards  evening, 
however,  the  entire  Jackdaw  population  rises  in  a  vast  black 
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cloud  and,  mingling  with  a  certain  proportion  of  Tlooks, 
proceeds  to  execute  elaborate  and  noisy  niancguvres  over  the 
plain  till  just  before  nightfall,  when  all  return  gleefully  to 
their  quarters. 

Nest-building  was  begun  in  1910  about  the  middle  of 
March,  and.  when  during  the  first  week  in  April  the  snow 
began  to  disappear  from  the  fields,  they  were  to  be  seen 
foraging  in  company  with  Lapwings,  Rooks,  and  Starlings. 
A  return  of  winter,  however,  interfered  with  their  nesting- 
arrangements,  and  it  was  the  30th  of  April  before  either 
Hooks  or  Jackdaws  had  eggs.  Daring  May  and  June  they 
find  abundant  nourishment  in  the  fields  and  vegetable- 
gardens  near  the  town  ;  but  later  on  they  seem  to  extend 
their  daily  journey  to  the  swamps  of  the  Kara  Su,  and  in 
my  camp  it  was  a  rare  occurrence  to  observe  a  Jackdaw, 
My  imprebsion  is  that  they  do  not  frequent  the  villages,  but 
during  a  visit  to  Hassan  Kala'a,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of 
Erzerum,  I  found  tlicm  in  numljers  sharing  the  rums  of  the 
Citadel  with  Swallows,  Wheatears,  and  Starlings. 

Pica  pica.     Magpie. 

Magpies  may  be  met  with  throughout  the  year,  but  they 
are  not  abundant  and  do  not  collect  in  flights  as  in  the 
Balkan  countries.  Only  on  one  occasion — and  that  w'as  on 
March  28,  1911 — did  I  see  a  flock;  it  was  composed  of 
about  twenty  individuals,  and  on  that  day  isolated  speci- 
mens were  noticeably  numerous.  In  the  depth  of  winter 
they  are  constantly  to  be  seen  in  the  town  and  are  aa 
enlivening  feature  in  the  roof  landscape. 

Sturnus  purpurascens.     Starling. 

Immense  numbers  breed  in  the  town  of  Erzerum  and  at 
Hassan  Kala'a,  where  the  roughly  built  stone-houses  and 
the  extensive  fortifications  afford  abundance  of  nesting 
accommodation.  The  Starlings  first  appear  in  large  flocks 
about  the  15th  of  March,  and  from  that  date  onwards 
every  patch  of  soil  laid  bare  by  the  increasing  warmth  of 
the  sun  is  crowded  with  these  birds  in  company  with  Lap- 
wings,   Rooks,    Jackdaws,    Pipits,    and    Rock- Doves,    the 
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Starlings  being,  liowevci',  the  most  numerous.  A  little 
later  they  take  to  flighting  in  masses,  and  towards  sun- 
down every  day  they  almost  blacken  the  sky  before  settling 
for  the  uightj  when  they  throng  the  branehes  of  the  poplars, 
clothing  them  for  the  nonce  in  a  sable  foliage  of  sinister 
aspect  against  the  background  of  endless  mud-coloured  flat 
roofs.  The  young  are  fledged  about  the  end  of  May,  and 
early  in  June  the  Starlings  abandon  the  town  for  the  culti- 
vated fields  and  the  Kara  Su  marshes,  where  they  sj)end  the 
summer.  Migration  seems  to  take  place  in  October,  but 
occasional  flights  and  isolated  individuals  may  be  observed 
as  late  as  the  19th  of  November,  and  I  noted  a  couple  on 
the  27th  of  December,  1911,  during  a  spell  of  comparatively 
genial  weather. 

Pastor  roseus.     Rose-coloured  Pastor. 

On  May  4,  1910,  I  observed  seven  or  eight  among  a  flock 
of  Starlings  close  to  the  Tortura  Gate,  and  two  days  later 
they  were  at  the  same  spot,  but  by  themselves.  Again,  on 
the  21st  of  June,  a  flock  of  about  thirty  flew  over  my  house. 

In  1911,  on  June  1,  I  observed  about  twenty  birds  at 
Boghaz,  and  a  solitary  individual  was  recorded  near  my 
camp  on  August  8. 

Oriolus  oriolus.     Golden  Oriole. 

I  observed  in  1910  one,  in  green  plumage,  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  and  two,  also  in  green  plumage,  on  September  12. 
On  August  30,  1911,  saw  an  adult  male. 

Cliloris  chloris.     Greenfinch. 

One  was  observed  on  April  22,  1910. 

Carduelis  carduelis.     Goldfinch. 

So  far  as  I  was  able  to  observe,  the  Goldfinch  does  not 
breed  in  the  Erzerum  district,  which,  indeed,  oflers  scanty 
inducement  to  them  to  do  so,  orchards  and  bushes  not  being 
a  feature  of  the  local  vegetation. 

In  1910,  I  noted,  on  March  16  and  18,  that  small  flights 
were  singing  among  the  trees  in  the  Armenian  cemetery, 
and   others    were    observed    on     March    21    and    April    8. 
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Another  flock  came  under  my  notice  on  April  15  after 
a  prolonged  blizzard  ;  but  none  were  observed  during  the 
summer,  the  next  records  being  October  26  and  Novem- 
ber 22,  when  I  saw  a  few,  and  December  29,  when  I  saw  a 
couple. 

In  1911  I  noticed  two  on  February  8  and  one  on 
February  10,  the  weather  at  that  time  being  abnormally 
mild. 

Passer  domesticus.     House- Sparrow, 

The  House-Sparrow  is  abundarit  in  the  town  throughout 
the  year,  nesting  not  only  in  the  willows  and  poplars,  but 
in  crevices  of  the  rudely  built  stone  houses  and  in  the  town 
ramparts.  I  very  seldom  observed  it  during  my  sojourn  in 
camp  and  it  seems,  as  a  rule,  to  avoid  the  open  country. 
On  one  occasion,  however,  I  saw  a  small  flock  being  chased 
by  a  Sparrow-Hawk  near  my  camp  (September  8,  1910). 

Petroiiia  petronia  exigua.  Rock-Sparrow. 
On  April  11,  1910,  the  weather  being  boisterous  but 
sunny,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  loud  chorus  o£ 
Sparrow-like  chirps  from  a  number  of  small  birds  perched 
on  the  wall  of  the  Mussulman  cemetery,  and  a  closer  exami- 
nation soon  enabled  me  to  identify  the  vocalists  as  Kock- 
Sparrows.  Their  numbers  increased  rapidly  during  the 
following  days,  despite  heavy  snowstorms,  and  by  the  end 
of  May,  not  only  the  cemeteries  and  fortifications,  but  the 
rocky  gorges  and  boulder-strewn  hill-sides  resounded  with 
their  querulous  chirping.  I  found  the  Rock-Sparrow  in 
great  numbers  among  the  ruins  of  the  Citadel  at  Hassan 
Kala'a,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  summer 
residents  at  Erzerum.  They  appear  to  take  their  depar- 
ture comparatively  early,  as  I  never  saw  any  after  the 
17th  of  August. 

Montifringilla  alpicola.     Snow-Finch. 

The  Snow-Finch's  melodious  call  is  occasionally  to  be 
heard  among  the  rocky  slopes  between  Erzerum  and  the 
Deve  Royun  Pass.     1  first  saw  the  bird  on  Aiiril  27,  1910, 
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and  on  June  2Jj  I  found  a  pair  feeding  their  young  in  a 
nest  built  iu  a  hole  in  a  batik  about  five  feet  above  the  road 
leading  to  that  Pass. 

Fringilla  ccelebs.     Chaffinch. 

Fairly  common  as  a  migrant  in  spring  and  autumn. 
The  earliest  date  of  observation  is  March  16,  1911,  and  no 
spring  migrants  were  noted  after  April  16.  The  sexes  were 
always  in  separate  flights,  but  on  April  2,  1910,  a  mixed 
flock  of  Chaffinches  and  Bramblings  was  seen.  The  return 
passage  was  first  noticed  on  August  20,  1910,  but  large 
flights  were  recorded  in  October  of  each  yeai",  and  in  1910 
and  1911  I  noted  having  seen  large  flights  of  hens  on 
November  8. 

Fringilla  montifringilla.     Brambling. 

In  1910  1  observed  these  birds  twice — once  with  a  flight 
of  Chaffinches  on  April  2,  and  again  on  the  rather  advanced 
date  of  June  4. 

Carpodacus  nibicilla.     Caucasian  Rose-Finch. 

This  splendidly  plumaged  bird  first  came  under  my  obser- 
vation on  June  9,  1910,  when  I  noticed  three  pairs  at  Kyrk 
Deirmen  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  constituted 
the  entire  stock  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  was  the  one 
spot  within  many  miles  affording  the  conditions  of  habitat 
supposed  to  be  sought  after  by  the  Rose-Finch,  namely,  a 
sheltered  gorge  with  running  water,  groves  of  trees,  and 
a  sufficiency  of  lush  herbage. 

Conspicuous  as  the  cock-bird  is,  my  attention  was  first 
arrested  by  his  song,  which  resembles  that  of  the  Blackcap 
in  quality,  but  is  less  prolonged  and  is  repeated  at  short 
intervals  while  the  songster  remains  concealed  among  the 
foliage.  I  frequently  saw  these  birds  in  the  neighbourhood 
and,  as  two  pairs  were  to  be  found  regularly  in  the  willows 
in  my  camp-enclosure  during  June  and  July,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  were  nesting  there,  but  diligent  search 
failed  to  reveal  their  nest,  and  I  never  saw  the  young — in 
factj  the   birds  completely    disappeared   in   August.      They 
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were  rather  restless  in  tlieir  movements,  but  not  sby,  the 
cock-bird  constantly  flitting  from  tree  to  tree  and  pouring 
out  his  flute-like  notes,  often  within  a  few  yards  of  where  I 
was  sitting,  while  the  han  was  seldom  seen  except  towards 
evening,  hopping  among  the  lower  branches  with  her  mate 
and  feeding  on  grass-seeds  or  an  occasional  green  caterpillar 
from  the  willow-leaves. 

Rhoiopechys  sangninea.     Crlmsjn-winged  Bullfinch. 

From  the  beginning  of  May  onwards  small  flights  are 
frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  low-lying  fields  and  waste  land. 
They  are  restless  and  shy,  constantly  flitting  about  with  a 
plaintively  musical  call.  The  rosy-pink  colour  of  their 
quills  is  very  striking  when  a  whole  party  rises  from  the 
brown  earth.  Later  on  they  frequent  the  same  sort  of 
ground  as  tlie  Ortolans,  and  I  have  often  seen  numbers 
of  them  feeding  with  Sparrows  outside  the  primitive 
country  flour-mills.  My  impression  is  that  they  ascend 
a  considerable  height  into  the  mountains  and  that  they 
liave  two  broods,  as  I  have  seen  family-parties  with  young 
Itardly  able  to  fly  as  late  as  August  20.  I  never  came 
across  any  after  September  6.  So  far  as  I  was  able  to 
observe,  their  song  is  a  phrase  of  four  or  five  notes 
reminiscent  of  the  Robin. 

Emberiza  calandra.     Corn-Bunting. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and  characteristic  features  of 
the  summer  landscape.  The  arid  and  unlovely  stretches 
of  waste  laud  around  the  town  are  studded  with  tall  bushes  of 
henbane,  and  every  one  of  these  sinistei'-looking  ])lants 
serves  as  a  post  of  observation  for  the  quarrelsome  Corn- 
Bunting,  whose  strident  tones  fitly  voice  the  melancholy  of 
the  scene.  It  arrives  at  the  end  of  April  and  is  also 
abundant  in  the  Passen  Plain,  taking  its  departure  from 
Erzerum  in  the  first  week  of  August. 

Emberiza  citrinella.     Yellow  Hammer. 

In  three  successive  years  I  saw  small  flocks  between  the 
loth  and  the  30th  of  March,  and  on  jNlay  14,  1911, 
1  oljscrvcd  a  solitary  spceinun. 
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Emberiza  melanocephala.     Black-lieaded  Bunting. 

Fairly  common  at  Hassan  Kala'a  and  less  so  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Erzerura  plateau.  Only  once  seen  near  the 
town  (May  20,  1910). 

Emberiza  cia.     ^Meadow-Bunting. 

On  the  12th  and  13tli  of  April,  after  a  heavy  south-west 
gale,  seven  or  eight  were  observed  in  a  field  outside  the 
town,  and  on  0(;tobcr  31  of  the  following  year  there  were 
several  in  the  Kyrk  Deirmen  gorge. 

Emberiza  hortulana.     Ortolan. 

Fairly  abundant  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill  south  of 
the  town.  They  appear  in  the  last  days  of  April  and  seem 
to  leave  about  September  15. 

Emberiza  pusilla.     Little  Bunting, 

Three  were  observed  on  March  21,  1910,  among  a  flock 
of  Yellow  Hammers, 

Emberiza  schoeniclus.     Reed-Bunting. 

One  was  observed  in  the  vegetable-gardens  outside  the 
walls  on  March  18,  1910, 

Alauda  arvensis.     Skylark. 

During  the  phenomenally  severe  winter  of  1910,  Skylarks 
congregated  in  great  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tb.e 
town,  associating  frequently  with  Shore-Larks  and  Calandra 
Larks,  and  apparently  picking  up  their  food  among  the 
dro[)ping8  of  pack-animals  until  milder  weather  laid  bare 
patches  of  earth  in  some  favoured  spots.  Despite  the 
rigorous  climatic  conditions  the  Larks  were  always  plump 
enough  to  be  a  welcome  variety  in  one's  bill-of-fare. 
Towards  the  end  of  March  the  flocks  began  to  disperse, 
and  the  birds  were  to  be  heard  singing  gaily  in  the  plain  ; 
b\it  a  return  of  wintry  weather  drove  them  back  in  flocks 
to  the  town,  and  it  was  not  until  about  the  20th  of  April 
that  they  finally  scattered.  I  find  that  1  observed  them 
singing  on  the  Top  Dagh  and  at  Kyrk  Deirmen  as  late  as 
June  9,  but  after  that  date  no  record  occurs  till  October  23, 
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when  small  flocks  again  began  to  form  outside  the  town 
ramparts.  It  was  not,  however,  until  winter  had  really  set 
in  that  large  numbers  were  constantly  to  be  met  with. 

Galerida  cristata.     Crested  Lark. 

The  Crested  Lark  is  resident  throughout  the  year,  its 
numbers  being,  however,  much  reduced  in  winter. 

Melanocorypha  calandra.     Calandra  Lark. 

This  species  came  under  my  observation  for  the  first  time 
on  March  10,  1910,  consorting  with  Sky-  and  Shore-Larks 
immediately  outside  the  town  walls,  and  two  days  subse- 
quently I  procured  a  specimen  at  the  same  place.  I  saw  a 
few  at  Hassan  Kala'a  on  June  24  and  in  1911.  I  a^ain 
observed  several  specimens  on  March  10  at  Ilije  and  on 
]\lay  1  at  Ghez,  these  two  localities  being  villages  on  the 
Trebizond  road  about  an  hour's  drive  from  Erzerum. 

Otocorys  alpestris.     Shore-Lark. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the  Shore-Lark  was  made 
during  my  sleigh-journey  from  Kars  through  Sary  Kamysh 
and  Kara  Urgan  to  Erzerum  in  January  1910.  These  graceful 
birds  were  almost  the  only  living  creatures  that  were  to  be 
seen  in  this  wind-swept  waste  of  snow,  and  they  congregated 
in  considerable  numbers  by  the  roadside,  uttering  their 
plaintively  musical  call  as  they  flitted  aside  on  the  approach 
of  the  sledge. 

During  the  rigour  of  the  winter  months  they  were  to  be 
met  with  in  numerous  scattered  flocks  outside  the  town 
Avails,  but  towards  the  end  of  March,  when  a  spell  of  milder 
weather  set  in,  they  would  disappear,  to  return  with  the 
first  blizzard  and  linger  till  nearly  the  end  of  April.  From 
May  onwards  they  were  to  be  met  with  in  pairs  at  an 
altitude  of  at  least  several  hundred  feet  above  the  town. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that,  while  specimens  shot  by 
me  answered  in  every  respect  to  Dresser's  description  of 
O.  alpestris  ('  Manual  of  Palsearctic  Birds '),  inasmuch  as  the 
feathers  of  the  throat  and  forehead  were  yellow,  I  also 
procured    specimens    of    O.  penicillata,    and    all    the    birds 
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observed  near  Erzerum  during  tlie  summer  seemed  to  belong 
to  the  latter  type.  My  impression,  however,  is  that  in 
■winter  O.  alpestris  was  in  the  majority,  I  also  noted  the 
Shore-LarU  was  the  first  of  its  family  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance in  winter,  being  abundant  about  the  end  of  December  ; 
whereas  the  Skylark  did  not  appear  till  more  than  a  mouth 
later. 

Otocorys  penicillata. 

As  already  mentioned,  I  observed  and  procured  specimens 
of  this  species  occasionally  in  winter,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
tiie  predominating  type  during  tlie  summer  months'. 

Motacilla  alba.     White  Wagtail. 

From  about  the  20th  of  INIarch  till  April  18  small 
numbers  are  to  be  seen,  and  a  few  probably  remain  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  marshes,  but  I  never  came  across  any  near 
the  town  in  summer.  The  autumn  migration  becomes 
noticeable  at  the  end  of  September,  and  fairly  large  Hocks 
pass  through  until  the  middle  of  October.  They  seem  to 
arrive  in  the  evening  and  were  seldom  observed  in  the 
daytime. 

Motacilla  boarula.     Grey  Wagtail. 

Never  observed  earlier  than  tlie  5th  of  August,  and  then 
either  singly  or  in  pairs  near  runiiing  water.  Large  flocks, 
however,  appeared  between  the  10th  and  the  16th  of 
September,  and  afterwards  stiay  individuals  were  to  be 
met  with  up  to  October  18. 

Motacilla  flava.  Blue-headed  Wagtail. 
.  Large  flocks  appeared  between  August  23  and  Septem- 
ber 20,  usually  following  the  sheep  in  couipany  with 
M.  boarula.  Several  specimens  were  shot,  among  tliem 
being  a  male  which  seemed  to  answer  closely  to  Hartert's 
description  of  M.f.  horealis.  In  1911,  I  recorded  them  as 
abundant  on  October  3. 

Motacilla  feldeggi.     Black-headed  Wagtail. 
Common  in  the  marshes  and  around  Ilije.     \Vas  first  seen 
on  May  5, 
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Anthus  trivialis.     Tree-Pipit. 

The  Tree-Pipit  was  observed  in  small  iiumhers  between 
April  11  and  19,  and  again  in  autnmn  from  the  beginning 
of  A-Ugust  till  the  first  days  of  October. 

Anthus  pratensis.     Meadow-Pipit. 

Only  observed  on  migration  in  eai'ly  April. 

Sitta  neumayeri  (Michah.).     Rock-Nuthatch, 
Saw  one  pair  among   the  rocks  at   Hassan  Kala'a,  in  the 
Passen  Plain,  on  June  21,  I'JIO. 

Parus  major.     Great  Tit. 

A  few  pairs  were  occasionally  to  be  seen  near  and  in 
the  town  from  the  end  of  October  till  towards  the  end 
of  February,  when  they  disappeared.  Not  observed  in 
summer. 

Parus  caeruleus.     Blue  Tit. 

A  few  were  observed  in  February  and  Muich,  and  again 
in  November  of  eacli  year. 

.Egithalus  pendulinus.     Pen  (Inline  Titmouse. 

Several  pairs  bred  regnlarlv'  among  a  thicket  of  wil- 
lovvs  overhanging  a  mountain  streamlet  not  far  from 
Przeium. 

Lanius  minor.     Lesser  Grey  Shrike. 

Seldom  seen  in  summer,  but  was  very  common  as  a 
migrant.  Lesser  Shrikes  appear  at  the  beginning  of  May, 
but  are  not  so  noticeable  as  in  autumn,  when  small  parties 
begin  to  pass  about  August  20  and  may  be  observed  almost 
daily  till  the  first  week  in  September.  They  used  to  drop 
into  the  trees  exactly  at  sunset,  and  most  of  them  had 
disappeared  before  dawn. 

Lanius  collurio.     lled-backed  Shrike. 

This  species  begins  to  arrive  a  few  days  earlier  than  the 
Lesser  Shrike  and  remains  a  little  later,  but  in  other 
respects  calls  for  no  special  remark.      In   both  cases   the 
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iiiiraatuce  birds  sccin  to  precede  the  adults  iii  the  autiimu 
rnigratiua. 

Sylvia  communis.     Wliitethroat. 

From  the  hist  week  in  April  till  the  first  week  in  ^lay 
Whitethroats  appeared  in  small  numbers  in  the  vegetable- 
gardens  and  by  the  water-courses  in  the  plain,  but  I  never 
saw  any  in  summer.  The  autumn  passage  began  between 
August  7  and  10  and  continued  for  about  six  weeks,  the 
latest  record  being  September  19.  I  never  observed  more 
than  a  very  few  at  one  time. 

Sylvia  curruca.     Lesser  Whitethroat. 

Was  only  once  observed  in  spring,  on  May  14,  1911,  but 
is  fairly  common  on  passage  in  autumn.  The  earliest  date 
recorded  at  the  latter  season  is  August  2,  1911,  after  which 
none  appeared  till  August  2i  ;  but  from  the  beginning  of 
September  they  Avere  to  be  observed  almost  daily  until 
almost  the  end  of  the  month.  The  largest  numbers  were 
observed  about  September  14-16. 

Sylvia  simplex.     Gardeu-Warbler. 

On  September  4,  19 10,  I  saw  two  at  Baghaz,  one  of  which 
"was  shot. 

Sylvia  atricapilla.     Blackcap. 

Observed  one  adult  male  on  May  15,  1911. 

Sylvia  nisoria.     Barred  Warbler. 

On  September  7,  1910, 1  observed  two  in  my  camp,  and  a 
little  later  found  a  party  of  four  in  a  hedge  a  short  distance 
away.  One  of  these  was  an  adult  male,  and  another  which 
I  shot  proved  to  be  an  immature  male.  Several  were 
observed  on  the  13th  and  14th  at  the  same  spot,  and  on 
the  19th  I  recorded  a  solitary  specimen. 

In  1911,  I  observed  two  on  May  14  and  one  on  the 
following  day.  No  more  were  seen  till  August  18,  when  1 
found  half  a  dozen  young  birds  among  some  currant-bushes 
near  the  camp.  On  the  following  day  one  was  seen  and  on 
the  21st  several.  Solitary  specimens  were  recorded  on  the 
3rd  and  5th  of  September. 
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Acrocephalus  palustris.     INIarsli-Wavbler. 

In  1910  about  half  a  dozen  specimens,  evidently  on 
passage,  appeared  between  the  23rd  and  the  29th  of 
September,  and  I  shot  one. 

Phylloscopus  trochilus.     Willow- Wren. 

The  earliest  date  on  which  I  recorded  the  arrival  of  the 
Willow-Wren  is  April  14,  1910,  none  having  been  observed 
in  the  following  year  till  May  1.  In  1910,  however,  tliey 
were  not  seen  in  any  numbers  (two  and  three  together)  till 
April  15-18,  and  I  saw  none  after  May  5  until  I  went  into 
camp,  when  a  few  were  to  be  found  among  the  trees  at  the 
Boghaz  (the  gorge  below  Eyer  Dagh).  They  were  abundant 
on  passage  from  September  20  to  October  18,  the  largest 
flights  being  the  latest. 

Phylloscopus  sibilatrix.     Wood- Warbler. 
On  October  1, 1911, 1  observed  a  Warbler  which  I  took  to 
be  of  this  species, 

Phylloscopus  collybita.     Chiffchaff. 

Appeared  about  the  4th  of  April  and,  despite  cold  and 
snow,  continued  to  pass  steadily  and  in  increasing  numbers 
until  the  end  of  the  month.  The  autumn  passage  began 
regularly  about  the  1st  of  September,  and  numbers  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  kitchen-gardens  and  in  the  scrub  till  mid- 
October,  the  latest  record  being  the  15th  of  the  month. 

A  few  ChiffchafPs  were  noted  as  having  been  seen'in  May, 
July,  and  August,  1911,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  these 
may  have  been  insufficiently  identified  and  may  have 
belonged  to  some  allied  species  which  remains  to  breed. 

Turdus  musicus.     Song-Thrush. 

Only  seen  on  migration  in  spring.  In  1910  half  a  dozen 
were  observed  between  April  4  and  14,  and  in  1911  one  on 
April  15. 

Turdus  iliacus.     Redwing. 

One  was  observed  on  April  15,  1910,  after  a  heavy 
snow-storm. 
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Turdus  merula.     Blackbird. 

Observed  :  1910,  April  4,  one;  1911,  October  31,  several 
in  the  Kyrk  Deirraeu  gorge. 

Monticola  saxatilis.     Rock-Thrush. 

A  certain  rocky  gorge  near  the  town  harboured  three 
pairs  of  Rock-Thrushes  each  summer,  and  another  pair 
nested  regular!}^  at  Boghaz,  They  Avere  first  seen  on  -May  3 
and  were  among  the  most  attractive  of  the  summer  visitors, 
the  brilliantly  clad  cock-bird  filling  the  sombre  solitude 
with  melody  as  he  tumbled  in  the  air  before  his  mate  or 
piped  thoughtfully  on  a  rock  not  far  from  the  nest.  The 
young  birds  were  abroad  foi'aging  for  themselves  early  in 
August,  and  I  did  not  see  any  after  the  15th  of  September. 

Phoenicurus  phoenicurus.     Redstart. 

Very  abundant  as  a  migrant,  and  remains  to  breed  in 
small  numbers.  The  usual  date  of  arrival  in  spring  is  the 
11th  or  12th  of  April,  and  for  a  month  afterwards  hardly  a 
day  passes  without  a  few  being  seen  in  a  row  of  poplars 
near  the  Tortum  Gate. 

The  fact  of  being  under  canvas  in  the  autumn  gave  me 
a  much  better  opportunit}?^  of  witnessing  the  passage  south- 
westwards,  and  the  limited  numbers  observed  in  spring  had 
by  no  means  prepared  me  for  the  intensity  of  the  return 
movement,  which  began  about  the  1st  of  September  and 
continued  without  intermission  till  the  18th  of  October. 
At  first  I  observed  onlv  parties  of  from  six  to  twenty,  mostly 
females  and  immature  birds,  but  about  the  8th  the  flights 
grew  larger  and  included  some  adult  males,  and  from  the 
21st  of  September  to  the  18th  of  October,  1910,  I  was  able 
to  note  almost  daily  that  they  were  "  swarming  "  in  the  trees 
in  my  camp,  in  all  the  low  vegetation  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  They  were  usually  more 
numerous  in  the  morning  and  had  generally  disappeared  early 
in  the  afternoon — but  by  no  means  invariably.  Stragglers 
were  noticed  till  as  late  as  November  5. 

The  Redstarts  near  the  camp  were  very  confiding  and 
with  their  fledglings  were  regular  visitors  to  the  tents. 
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Erithacus  rubecula  hyrcanus.     Redbreast. 
Observed  one  on  September  26,  1910.     In  I'Jll,  October 
26,  one,  and  October  31^  one. 

Luscinia  luscinia.     Tbrush-Nightingale  or  S[)rosser. 

I  am  informed  that  this  Nightingale  is  a  summer  visitor 
in  tiie  Erzinjau  district,  bnt  am  douI)tful  of  its  being  other 
than  exceptional  as  a  breeding  species  in  tlie  inhospitable 
region  of  Erzernm. 

In  1910,  on  April  11,  during  a  snow-storm,  I  observed 
one  lurking  in  a  hedge,  and  another  was  seen  near  Kyrk 
Deirmen  on  June  9.  I  also  noticed  a  specimen  three  times 
between  the  10th  and  the  17tli  of  September,  but  imagine 
it  was  the  same  bird  on  each  occasion. 

In  1911,  I  saw  a  Sprosser  on  May  9,  and  on  July  30  a 
bird  haunted  my  tent  all  day,  perching  on  a  chair  close 
beside  me,  and  even  alighting  on  the  table  I  was  writing  at 
to  pick  up  dead  flies  from  a  fly-paper.  It  paid  almost  dailj'^ 
visits  to  my  tent  till  August  7,  when  it  indulged  in  some 
throaty  warbling.  A  Nightingale,  presumably  the  same,  was 
seen  on  August  9. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  high  authority  that  this 
species  may  be  L.  niegarhy)ichos  ufricatKi,  but  I  must  leave 
this,  as  also  various  other  points  that  will  doubtless  occur  to 
the  reader,  to  the  researches  of  future  observers. 

Cyanosylvia  suecica  cyanecula.     White-spotted  Bluethroat. 

On  April  8,  1910,  while  walking  in  a  field  where  the 
melting  snow  had  exposed  some  patches  of  earth,  I  came 
across  a  fine  cock-bird  in  full  plumage,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  I  discovered  two  hens,  all  evidently  hungry  and  ex- 
hausted— so  much  so  that  one  of  them  allowed  itself  to  be 
carried  away  by  a  rush  of  water  from  an  irrigation-channel 
and  narrowly  escaped  drowning.  At  some  distance  from  this 
spot  I  came  across  a  fourth  specimen,  with  very  dull  throat- 
markings. 

My  other  observations  in  spring  were  as  follows  : — 
"^  April  11,  boisterous  and  showy ;  saw  a  Bluethroat  $  at  the 
poplars.     April  15,  snow  last  night  ;  saw  a  Bluethroat  ?  in 
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the  Public  Gardens.  April  16,  oue  ?  at  tlie  poplars. 
April  29,  one  fine  cJ  at  the  poplars.     May  5,  one  ?  atllije.'' 

None  were  observed  in  summer,  but  in  the  latter  half  of 
August  I  saw  several  males  and  females,  all  presumably  on 
passage. 

In  1911,  the  Bluethroat  came  under  my  notice  only  three 
times  :  between  April  12  and  May  1,  when  single  individuals 
Mere  observed. 

Saxicola  rubicola.     Stonechat. 

One  cock-bird  was  observed  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  April, 
1910,  after  a  strong  S.W.  gale,  and  in  the  following  year  I 
observed  another  specimen  on  the  26th  of  April. 

Saxicola  nibetra.     Wliinchat. 

A  rarely  observed  migiant,  noticed  once  early  in  May.  and 
on  a  few  occasions  between  August  1  and  October  1. 

(Enanthe  oenanthe.     Wheatcar. 

The  stony  arid  slopes  which  surround  Erzerum  seem  to 
be  an  ideal  habitat  for  the  Wheatear,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
commonest  birds  during  the  brief  summer,  nesting  abun- 
dantly in  the  rocky  gorges. 

The  earliest  date  on  Avhich  a  Wheatear  was  observed  was 
March  22, 1910,  and  isolated  hen-birds  were  seen  occasionally 
up  to  April  2,  when  the  first  male  appeared.  The  numbers 
gradually  increased  until,  on  April  19,  they  could  be  de- 
scribed as  ''numerous^'  on  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  fortifi- 
cations and  on  the  rising  ground  south  of  the  town.  Both 
eggs  and  young  were  to  be  found  in  the  first  week  in  June. 
The  autumn  migration  began  about  August  26,  when  large 
flights  of  male  birds  were  seen.  The  movement  then  con- 
tinued steadily  until  the  end  of  August,  my  camp  and  the 
rough  ground  outside  it  being  alive  with  Wheatears  every 
day  at  sundown.  From  the  first  days  of  September  they 
became  much  scarcer,  but  were  constantly  observed  in  twos 
and  threes  until  long  after  the  snow  had  begun  to  creep 
down  from  the  mountain-tops  and  the  frost  was  hard  at 
nights.      Most  of  them  had    disappeared    by  the    20th  of 
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October,    and    tlie    latest  date  on    which    Wheatears    were 
recorded  is  November  3,  1911. 

(I  presume  that  the  Isabelline  Wheatear  must  occur  in 
these  regions,  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  was  not  on  tlie  look- 
out for  it  and  overlooked  it.) 

(Enanthe  xanthomelsena.     Black-throated  Wheatear. 

A  few  pairs  bred  regularly  in  some  sheltered  gullies  near 
the  town.  I  never  saw  them  earlier  than  April  27,  and  I 
have  come  across  newly -fledged  young  on  the  17th  of 
August. 

Cinclus  cinclus  caucasicus.     Caucasian  Dipper. 
On  February  10,  1911,  I  found  one  in  a  ditch  within  the 
town  walls. 

Troglodytes  troglodytes.     Wren. 

On  October  26,  1910,  I  observed  three  Wrens  in  a  rocky 
gully  near  the  town. 

Muscicapa  grisola.     Spotted  Flycatcher. 

Is  common  as  a  migrant,  arriving  about  April  26  and 
returning  in  considerable  numbers  between  the  5th  and  the 
26th  of  September.  A  certain  number  remain  to  nest  in 
the  poplars  in  the  town,  and  in  July  I  have  noticed  fle.lg- 
lings  near  my  camp  and  at  Bogliaz.  The  autumn  migrants 
almost  invariubly  made  their  appearance  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  remained  till  about  9  or  10  next  morning. 

Muscicapa  collaris.     Collared  Flycatcher. 

Arrives  in  small  numbers  about  April  10,  and  remains  to 
breed  in  suitable  localities.  Considerable  parties  of  young 
birds  are  to  be  seen  in  the  late  days  of  July,  and  from  that 
time  onwards  the  passage  movement  increased  in  intensity, 
reaching  a  climax  about  August  7,  when,  in  1910, 1  recorded 
them  as  *' swarming"  in  my  camp.  They  were,  however, 
almost  daily  guests  during  the  remainder  of  the  month, 
though  in  decreasing  numbers,  and  September  had  begun 
before  the  last  stragglers  had  gone. 

They  were  always  more  abundant  in  the  morning,  and 
they  were  often  in  company  with  Spotted  Flycatchers. 
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Muscicapa  semitorquata.     Half-collared  Flycatcher. 

On  April  12,  1910,  after  a  strong  S.W.  gale,  which  had 
evidently  compelled  gi'eat  numhers  of  migrants  to  interrupt 
their  journey,  I  found  about  twenty  of  these  Flycatchers, 
males  and  females,  in  a  row  of  poplars  near  the  Tortum 
Gate,  and  on  the  15th  and  17th,  during  snowy  weather,  I 
saw  two  hen-birds  in  different  spots  within  the  walls,  I  also 
observed  single  specimens  on  the  18th  and  20th  of  August 
at  my  camp. 

Muscicapa  parva.     Red-breasted  Flycatcher. 

On  September  25,  1910,  observed  three  in  ray  camp  and 
one  among  some  trees  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  None 
were  red-breasted,  but  their  habits  and  plumage  left  no 
doubt  as  to  their  identity.  On  the  following  day  I  saw 
another,  likewise  without  a  red  breast,  in  the  Boghaz,  and 
on  September  29  I  saw  an  adult  male. 

Hirundo  rustica.     Swallow. 

The  Swallow  is  abundant  in  the  Passen  Plain  and  is  also 
to  be  found  in  numbers  in  the  villages  of  the  Erzerum 
plateau  ;  but,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  me,  it  does  not 
frequent  the  town  itself,  where  the  Swifts  are  in  exclusive 
possession. 

The  earliest  dates  on  which  I  observed  the  Swallow  were 
April  28  in  1910  and  April  22  in  1911,  and  these  were  the 
forerunners  of  enormous  flights,  but  it  was  not  until  about 
May  5  that  the  local  birds  seemed  to  take  possession  of 
their  summer  quarters.  I  imagine  these  birds  began  to 
return  southwards  (or,  rather,  south-westwards,  as  all  the 
migrants  did)  about  the  middle  of  August,  but,  despite 
careful  watch,  I  found  their  movements  most  baffling,  many 
large  flights  seeming  to  take  a  north-eastern  direction  as  late 
as  after  mid-September — perhaps  attracted  by  the  extensive 
marshes  of  the  Kara  Su.  After  this  date,  however,  their 
direction  was  uniformly  south,  and  the  last  fligiits  were 
seen  on  October  10-12.  A  single  bird  was  observed  in  the 
town  on  November  13,  1910. 

c2 
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Riparia  riparia.     Sand-Martin. 

The  ouly  spots  in  which  I  found  colonies  of  Sand-Martins 
were  the  Boghaz,  near  my  camp,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Neby  Chai,  in  the  Passen  Plain,  in  the  latter  of  which 
places  Bee-eaters  also  nested. 

lynx  torquilla.     Wryneck. 

On  April  8,  1910,  I  put  up  a  Wryneck  in  the  Turkish 
cemetery,  this  being  the  only  specimen  observed  in  the 
spring.  Two  or  three  were,  however,  seen  in  August  and 
September  of  each  year,  and  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that 
they  spend  some  days  in  the  neighbourhood  before  continuing 
their  journey. 

Cuculus  canorus.     Cuckoo. 

The  Cuckoo  arrives  as  early  as  May  15,  and  until  early 
in  July  may  be  heard  and  seen  in  small  numbers,  not  only 
in  the  few  groups  of  trees  in  the  district,  but  also  in  various 
stony  gullies  where  the  abundance  of  Wheatears^  and  Rock- 
Sparrows^  nests  is  doubtless  an  attraction. 

The  Cuckoo  became  silent  before  the  end  of  July,  and 
was  seldom  seen  after  the  18th  of  August,  but  in  1910 
I  saw  one  in  my  garden  in  town  on  September  1st. 

Micropus  apus.     Swift. 

The  Swifts  arrive  regularly  on  April  28-30,  and  seem  to 
make  their  headquarters  in  the  town,  where  the  ruinous 
citadel,  the  many  minarets,  and  the  extensive  fortifications 
afford  ideal  nesting  accommodation  for  countless  thousands. 
Another  attraction  must  be  the  abundance  of  flies,  not  un- 
natural in  a  town  where  the  main  occupation  of  the  in- 
habitants in  summer  is  the  preparation  of  "  tezek,'^  i.  e. 
sun-dried  cakes  of  dung,  to  serve  as  fuel  during  the  eight 
months'  winter.  In  1910  they  began  to  disappear  on 
August  15,  and  on  the  17th  there  was  not  one  left,  but 
after  sundown  on  the  same  day  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  their  familiar  scream,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  clouds  of 
them  at  an  immense  height,  flying  S.E.  against  the  wind, 
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I  observed  smaller  flights  outside  the  town  on  the  following 
days,  but  none  after  August  30. 

In  1911  they  arrived  and  departed  practically  on  the  same 
dates  as  in  the  preceding  year. 

Micropus  melba.     Alpine  Swift. 
One  pair  observed  on  May  18,  1911. 

Caprimulgus  europseus.     Goatsucker. 

At  least  two  pairs  bred  in  Baghaz  in  1910  and  were  seen 
regularly  until  the  28tli  of  September. 

Merops  apiaster.     Bee-eater. 

The  first  week  in  May  sees  the  arrival  of  the  Bee-eaters 
which  abound  in  the  Erzerum  and  Passen  Plains,  and  often 
nest  in  the  same  places  as  the  Saud-Martins.  Their  musical 
notes  are  constantly  heard  in  the  hot  bright  days  of  summer, 
and  enormous  flocks  pass  constantly  during  September, 
when  the  trees  near  my  camp  were  a  much-frequented 
roosting-place. 

XJpupa  epops.     Hoopoe. 

In  raid- April,  when  the  dark  streaks  in  the  snowy  mantle 
of  the  lower  plain  betoken  the  sun^s  increasing  warmth,  the 
Hoopoes  begin  to  appear,  either  singly  or  in  parties  of  five 
or  six,  and  they  are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  desolate 
and  extensive  cemeteries  or  on  the  grassy  slopes  of  the 
fortifications.  They  breed  in  fair  numbers  in  the  town 
and  village,  and  I  saw  a  good  many  at  Hassan  Kala'a  in 
the  Passen  Plain.  A  migration  movement  is  perceptible  in 
the  first  days  of  August,  and  continues  till  nearly  the  end 
of  September,  the  27th  being  the  latest  date  of  observation 
in  the  unusually  mild  autumn  of  1911. 

Coracias  garrulus.     Roller. 

The  Roller  was  rarely  observed  during  the  spring  migra., 
tion  (one  on  April  27  and  one  on  May  14,  1911)  and  never 
in  summer;  but  it  is  common  in  the  plains  of  Erzinjan  and 
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Passen,  where  the  altitude  is  much  lower  and  general  con- 
ditions more  favourable. 

It  is^  however,  a  regular  autumn  visitant  at  Erzerum,  and 
from  the  third  week  in  August  may  be  seen  regularly, 
sometimes  in  parties  of  six  or  eight,  sometimes  alone.  I 
seldom  observed  any  after  10  a.m.,  and  they  almost  invariably 
dropped  into  the  trees  or  settled  on  boulders  near  the  camp 
at  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon  or  even  after  sunset.  The 
passage  usually  continues  till  September  20,  but  in  1911 
I  recorded  seeing  two  birds  on  October  2. 

Asio  accipitrinus.     Short-eared  Owl. 

I  observed  one  on  the  fortifications  on  April  7,  1910. 

Strix  aliico.     Tawny  Owl. 

During  the  summer  I  occasionally  heard  a  call  which 
led  me  to  believe  that  there  were  Wood-Owls  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  my  camp. 

Otus  scops.     Scops  Owl. 

On  September  12,  1910,  I  shot  a  female  at  my  camp. 
Not  having  heard  this  OwTs  call  during  the  summer, 
I  presume  it  does  not  breed  at  Erzerum. 

Bubo  bilbo  (?rutheiius).     Eaglc-Owl. 

My  personal  observation  of  the  Eagle-Owl  was  confined 
to  hearing  its  call  near  my  tents  ;  but  on  two  occasions  one 
of  my  servants,  who  was  familiar  with  the  bird,  from  having 
had  charge  of  one  in  my  possession  in  Bulgaria,  saw  a  live 
Eagle-Owl  being  offered  for  sale  in  the  town,  and  I  was 
shown  several  stuffed  specimens.  The  local  name  for  the 
bird  is  identical  with  the  German  "  Uhu.''' 

Carine  bactriana.     Eastern  Little  Owl. 

I  secured  several  specimens  of  this  Owl,  and  they,  with 
all  those  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  closely,  corre- 
sponded to  the  description  given  in  Dresser's  '  Manual.' 
They  were  constantly  to  be  seen  from  mid- April  till  late 
August,  and  bred  in  the  fortifications  as  well  as  in  a  rocky 
gully  east  of  the  town. 
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Gyps  fulvus.     Griffon  Vulture. 

By  no  means  a  usual  sight,  but  could  be  seen  occasionally 
in  some  numbers  between  June  and  September,  I  once  saw 
about  twenty  soaring  in  company  with  Egyptian  Vultures, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1910  the  prevalence  of  cattle-plague 
attracted  them  in  unusual  numbers. 

Vultur  monachus.     Black  Vulture. 

On  September  20,  1910,  I  saw  tliree  Black  Vultures 
helping  some  Gritt'ous  and  Egyptian  Vultures  to  devour  a 
carcass. 

Neophron  percnopterus.     Egyptian  Vulture. 

Both  immature  and  adult  specimens  were  observed  between 
April  29  and  September  2,  but  the  bird  is  by  no  means 
common.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  over  half  a  dozen  of  them 
at  Hassan  Kala'a,  where  the  climate  is  considerably  more 
genial  than  that  of  Erzerum. 

Circus  aeruginosus.     Marsh- Harrier. 

When  spending  a  day  at  Ilije  on  May  5,  1910,  I  saw  one, 
and  presume  they  are  not  uncommon  in  the  marshes.  I  also 
saw  another  near  my  camp  on  September  17-19  of  the 
same  year. 

Circus  cyaneus.     Hen-Harrier. 

Observed  in  1910,  one  male  on  April  4  and  one  female 
on  April  7.  During  the  latter  part  of  September  a  pair 
haunted  the  neighbourhood  of  my  camp. 

Buteo  desertorum.     Steppe-Buzzard. 

•  Large  passages  of  Buzzards  take  place  in  spring  and 
autumn,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  concluded  from  observation 
and  from  specimens  handled,  all  belonged  to  the  species 
Buteo  desertorum. 

In  1910  the  first  record  was  dated  April  2  ;  on  April  9 
about  thirty  appeared  circling  over  the  town,  and,  despite 
snow  and  cold,  small  parties  and  isolated  individuals  con- 
tinued to  pass  during  the  ensuing  days,  sometimes  resting 
for  hours  on  the   tombstones  in  the  Turkish    cemeteries. 
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They  were  very  seldom  seen  during  the  summer,  but  from 
August  16  they  appeared  in  ones  and  twos  at  my  camp, 
and  on  September  8,  at  sunset,  a  flock  arrived  from  the 
N.E.  and  settled  on  the  slopes  of  Eyer  Dagh,  a  hill  close 
by.  On  September  22  another  flock,  consisting  of  many 
hundreds,  appeared  in  the  late  afternoon  and,  after  long 
manoeuvring  over  Eyer  Dagh,  alighted  in  and  around  my 
camp  and  at  the  American  n^issiori-camp  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away,  where  there  were  some  large  trees.  The 
travellers  must  have  been  exhausted,  as  they  settled  as 
thickly  as  Starlings  on  the  stnall  willows  and  poplars  around 
my  tents  and  formed  a  dense  mass  on  the  bare  hill-side, 
allowing  a  very  close  approach  before  they  shifted  their 
position  by  a  few  yards.  They  were  completely  silent,  but 
the  night  was  a  restless  one  for  the  inmates  of  the  camp, 
as  the  slender  branches  of  the  trees  aff'orded  poor  perching 
accommodation  for  the  numbers  of  heavy  birds  that  crowded 
them.,  and  were  constantly  giving  way.  The  result  was  a 
ceaseless  crashing  and  fluttering,  and  sleep  was  impossible 
till  the  whole  company  rose  and  departed  shortly  before 
dawn.  An  exactly  similar  experience  was  repeated  on  the 
following  two  days  and  on  the  25tli,  when  enormous 
numbers  of  Buzzards  arrived  from  the  N.E.  at  10.30  a.m., 
passing  over  the  plain  and  disappearing  in  a  S.W.  direction 
behind  Eyer  Dagh.  On  the  following  day  only  a  single 
straggler  was  seen ;  but  on  the  28th,  at  about  an  hour 
before  sunset,  the  largest  passage  of  all  began  and  continued 
till  some  time  after  dark.  The  birds  came  from  the  N.  and 
N.E.  in  flights  of  about  150,  but  the  separate  flights  followed 
one  another  at  such  short  intervals  that  there  n)ust  have 
been  several  thousands  in  view  at  one  time,  and  the  stream 
continued  without  interruption  for  about  two  hours.  The 
rear-guard  settled  around  my  tents  as  described  above,  and 
a  most  unreposeful  night  again  ensued,  although  guns  were 
flred  in  order  to  secuz'e  specimens.  The  last  Buzzard  was 
seen  on  October  16. 

In  1911,  no  passages  on  this  large  scale  were  noted,  but 
the   migrations   took   place   almost  at  the   same  dates,  the 
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passage  northward  having  begun  somewhat  earlier  (]\Iarch 
19). 

Aquila  heliaca.     Imperial  Eagle. 

I  seldom  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  this  Eagle  at 
sufficiently  close  quarters  to  enable  me  to  speak  positively 
concerning  its  identity,  but  I  believe  that  I  saw  it  occa- 
sionally, except  from  October  to  Eebruary. 

Astur  palumbarius.     Goshawk. 

One  observed  on  September  4,  1910. 

Accipiter  nisus.     Sparrow-Hawk. 

The  Sparrow-Hawk  is  resident  in  small  numbers  through- 
out the  year,  except  in  December  aiul  January,  when  it 
disappears,  presumably  in  search  of  less  inclement  regions. 
The  earliest  date  on  which  I  observed  it  was  January  23, 
1912,  and  towards  the  end  of  March  the  increased  numbers 
seemed  to  indicate  a  migration  movement  ;  but  in  autumn 
there  was  a  well-defined  passage  from  the  end  of  September 
until  the  first  week  in  November,  small  parties  of  about  half  a 
dozen  birds  being  visible.  These  used  apparently  to  arrive 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  noted  that  on  September  20, 
1910,  a  party  of  six  alighted  at  dusk  on  the  hill-side  close 
to  my  camp. 

The  Sparrow-Hawk,  like  the  Kestrel,  nests  in  the  tall 
])oi)lars  in  the  Armenian  cemetery  and  in  the  kitchen- 
gardms. 

Milvus  migrans.     Black  Kite. 

A  few  pairs  appeared  to  nest  near  the  town,  and  in  the 
first  half  of  April  a  certain  number  were  observed  on  passage. 
The  autumn  migration  was  much  more  noticeable,  perhaps 
on  account  of  my  being  in  camp  at  the  time.  On  Sep- 
tember d,  1910,  a  flight  of  about  120  individuals  alighted 
on  the  hill-side  behind  my  tents  at  about  sundown  and 
rested  there  for  some  time^  eventually  moving  on  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  group  of  trees,  where  they  perched 
for  the  night.  During  the  remainder  of  the  month  they 
vere  seen  almost  dailv,  cither  in  twos  and  threes  or  singly. 
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but  on  two  occasions  1  came  across  small  flocks  (one  of  six 
and  one  of  twenty)  resting  in  the  fields.  The  latest  date  on 
which  a  Kite  was  seen  was  the  10th  of  November^  when  the 
weather  was  already  cold. 

Falco  subbuteo.     Hobby. 

Very  seldom  observed.  In  1910  I  saw  one  on  May  5  at 
Ilije,  one  on  August  22,  and  one  on  September  10.  In  the 
following  year  a  specimen  haunted  my  camp  for  some  days 
in  late  July,  and  I  recorded  single  individuals  on  August  28 
and  September  16. 

Falco  tinnunculus.     Kestrel. 

Common  Kestrels  are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  year,  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  migratory  movement  in  April  and 
September  ;  but  it  was  not  always  possible  to  distinguish 
between  these  birds  and  the  Lesser  Kestrels. 

Falco  naumanni.     Lesser  Kestrel. 

The  Lesser  Kestrel  usually  appears  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  enormous  numbers  arc  to  be  seen  in  the  first 
week  of  J\lay.  Many  remain  to  breed  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  The  southward  migration  becomes  notice- 
able after  the  beginning  of  September,  and  for  about  a 
fortnight  one's  attention  is  arrested  by  the  thousands  of 
birds  which  fill  the  air  towards  sundown.  Stray  individuals 
are,  however,  to  be  seen  till  well  on  in  October. 

Anser  sp.     Goose. 

I  was  only  able  to  record  the  following  observations  : — 

''  1910,  March  20.  Weather  still  and  sunny.  This  fore- 
noon saw  two  large  strings  of  Geese  flying  southwards.  I 
imagine  they  settled  not  far  off".  November  16.  A  brilliant 
day  with  15  degrees  of  frost.  Saw  a  string  of  at  least 
100  Geese  about  1  p.m.     Others  passed  later. 

1911,  February  8.  Heard  Geese  passing  at  night. 
November  6.  Sunny  weather.  Saw  a  gaggle  of  40  Geese 
flying  N.E.  this  afternnon.  November  13.  At  midday 
about  40  Geese  were  manoeuvring  over  the  town,  evidently 
making  for  the  south."" 
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Tadorna  casarca.     Ruddy  Sheldrake. 

Breeds  very  abundantly  in  the  KaraSu  marshes,  and  may 
frequently  be  seen  flying  over  the  town  in  pairs. 

Anas  boschas,     INIallard. 
Abundant  in  the  marshes. 

Cluerquedula  querqaedula.     Garganey. 

A  specimen  was  brought  to  me  on  March  30,  1910. 

Querquediila  crecca.     Teal. 

A  pair  were  brought  to  me  on  October  24,  1910. 

Spatula  cljrpeata.     Shoveller. 

A  specimen  was  brought  to  me  on  November  2,  1910. 

Dafila  acuta.     Pintail. 

A  specimen  killed  in  the  Kara  Su  marshes  was  brought  to 
me  on  March  30,  1910. 

Ardea  cinerea.     Common  Heron. 

Common  in  the  marshes.  I  have  heard  them  passing  in 
large  numbers  by  night  early  in  September. 

Egretta  alba.     Great  White  Heron. 
I  saw  two  at  Ilije  on  May  .5_,  1910. 

Egretta  garzetta.     Little  Egret. 

Was  seen  by  me  only  once^  on  May  o,  1910,  at  Ilije,  but 
is  presumably  common. 

Nycticorax  nycticorax.     Night-Heron. 

Common  in  the  marshes  from  the  bcgitming  of  M:iy 
onwards. 

Ciconia  ciconia.     White  Stork. 

The  Stork  is  less  abundant  in  the  Erzerum  district  than 
in  the  lower  and  warmer  plains  of  Passen  and  Erzinjan,  but 
a  few  pairs  arrive  in  the  first  week  of  April,  and  nest  in  the 
town  and  the  villages  adjacent  to  the  Karu  Su  marshes. 

On  August  15,  1910,  I  saw  a  flight  of  about  200  proceed- 
ing in  a  S.E.  direction,  and  smaller  parties  were  occasionally 
seen  later  on.  A  solitary  specimen  was  noted  as  late  as 
September  25,  1910. 
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Grus  grus.     Common  Crane. 

The  Crane  arrives  in  the  marshes  in  the  first  week  in  April, 
and  remains  in  some  numbers  during  the  summer. 

Otis  tetrax.     Little  Bustard. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  plain^  and  much  sought  after  by 
gunners. 

Gallinago  gallinago.     Common  Snipe. 
One  observed  on  September  26,  1910. 

Totanus  totanus.     Redshank, 

Observed  in  numbers  at  Ilije  on  May  5  and  on  subsequent 
occasions  in  the  marshes. 

Totanus  hypolencns.     Common  Sandpiper. 

The  Common  Sandpiper  arrives  early  in  April,  the  first 
date  of  observation  in  1910  and  1911  being  the  9th  of  that 
month.  Early  in  May  it  was  widely  distributed  in  the 
Kara  Su  valley  and  at  Ilije,  but  I  did  not  ascertain  whether 
it  remained  to  breed.  A  few  were  observed  during  the 
latter  half  of  August,  when  large  flights  of  Waders  passed 
during  the  night. 

Liniosa  limosa.     Black-tailed  Godwit. 

Two  specimens  were  brought  to  me  on  April  14,  1910. 

JEgialitis  dubia.     Little  Ringed  Plover. 
Common  in  suitable  localities  in  the  Erzerum  and  Passen 
Plains.     Earliest  date  of  observation,  April  27. 

Vanellus  vanellus.     Lapwing. 

The  Lapwing  arrives  about  the  18th  of  March,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  April  large  flocks  are  to  be 
.  seen.  They  spend  the  summer  in  the  marshy  fields  adja- 
cent to  the  Kara  Su  marshes  and  disappear  towards  the  end 
of  September. 

Hsematopus  ostralegus.     Oyster-catcher. 
I  saw  two  pairs  on  May  5,  1910,  at  Ilije. 

Larus  ridibundus.     Black-headed  or  Laughing  Gull. 
These  are  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  as  early 
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as  the  first  days  of  February,  the  2ad  of  this  month  being 
my  earliest  record  in  1911.  Many  are  then  in  winter 
plumage,  and  they  seem  to  live  chiefly  on  garbage  until  the 
marshes  become  accessible.  During  the  summer  they 
abound  in  the  Kara  Su  swamps,  and  also  on  the  Araxes  in 
the  Passen  Plain.  I  have  no  notes  recording  the  date  of 
their  departure. 

Sterna  hirundo.     Common  Tern. 

A  common  summer  visitor  in  the  marshes  and  in  the 
Passen  Plain. 

Hydrochelidon  nigra.     Black  Tern. 

An  abundant  summer  visitor  in  the  Kara  Su  marshes. 

Podiceps  cristata.     Great  Crested  Grebe. 

I  saw  a  family-party  on  the  Kara  Su  on  June  25,  1910. 

Podiceps  griseigena.     Red-necked  Grebe. 
An  immature  bird   was   brought    to  me  on  August    19, 
1910. 

Colnmba  palumhus.     Wood-Pigeon. 
One  observed  on  April  9,  1911. 

Columba  livia.     Rock-Dove. 

Was  observed  early  in  March  and  became  increasingly 
numerous  until  the  end  of  April  in  the  fields  round  the 
town,  whither  the  gradual  melting  of  the  snow  attracted 
flocks  of  Lapwings,  Starlings,  Rooks,  Jackdaws,  and  Meadow- 
Pipits.  Between  this  period  and  autumn  I  seem  to  have 
made  no  observations,  but  solitary  birds  and  small  parties 
are  noted  as  having  been  seen  between  August  and  October. 

Streptopelia  turtur.     Turtle-Dove. 

Found  sparingly  in  the  few  spots  where  trees  can  grow. 
They  arrive  at  the  end  of  April,  and  after  the  3rd  or  4th  of 
September  numerous  small  flights  were  observed  proceeding 
S.W.  through  the  Boghaz  defile.  Many  of  these  spent  the 
night  in  the  trees  at  my  camp.  I  have  observed  isolated 
individuals  as  late  as  October  7. 
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Pterocles  arenarius.     Sand-Grouse. 

Inhabits  tlie  drier  parts  of  the  plain  in  large  numbers, 
and  is  much  sought  after  for  food. 

Caccabis  chucar.     Chukar  Partridge. 

Was  observed  occasionally,  and  in  winter  could  be  met 
with  on  the  fortifications.  In  the  coldest  months  they  are 
sometimes  so  emaciated  that  they  can  be  caught  by  hand. 

Coturnix  coturnix.     Quail. 

A  few  were  observed  duriug  the  month  of  May  and  from 
the  first  days  of  August  till  early  in  September. 


II. — Notes  on  Birds  observed  in  the  North  Sea  and  North 
Atlantic  Ocean  during  the  Autumn  and  Winter  of  1914. 
By  Lieutenant  J.  N.  Kennedy,  R.G.A,,  M.B.O.U, 

The  observations  given  in  the  following  paper  were  made 
over  a  wide  area  of  the  North  Sea  and  North  Atlantic 
Ocean,  extending  northAvard  to  the  Faroes,  eastward  to 
the  Norwegian  coast,  westward  beyond  St.  Kilda,  and 
southward  as  far  as  the  Heligoland  Bight. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  species  met  with  was 
influenced  not  only  by  locality  but  by  weather  conditions, 
this  point  being  well  illustrated  between  the  5th  and  9th  of 
November  when  we  were  patrolling  some  forty  miles  from 
the  island  of  St.  Kilda,  during  the  approach  of  a  gale. 

The  noon  position  on  each  day  is  given,  and  I  have  added 
notes  on  the  weather  which  may  prove  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  observations. 

The  nomenclature  adopted  is  that  of  the  B.  O.  U.  List  of 
British  Birds,  1915. 

4  August — 9  August.  Between  these  dates  no  systematic 
notes  were  made.  The  only  species  of  interest  observed 
was  the  Great  Skua  (Catharacfa  skua),  one  of  M'hich 
followed  the  ship  on  several  occasions  during  a  spell  of 
calm  weather.  We  were  at  that  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Orkneys, 
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10  Avgust.  Sunny;  light  breeze  S.-S.W.  58°  5' N., 
1°  01'  E. 
Ilerring-Gulls  {Lanis  argentatus)  and  Lesser  Black- 
backed  Gulls  {Larus  fuscus  affinis)  were  numerous  iu  our 
wake  all  day.  Three  Gannets  [Sula  bassana),  one  of  which 
was  immature,  followed  the  ship  for  two  hours.  A  few 
Fulmars  {Fulmarus  glacialis)  and  Razorbills  {Alca  tor  da) 
were  seen  at  a  distance. 

15  August.  Sunny  ;  light  airs  N.E.-N.W.  58°  20'  N., 
2°  15'  E. 
Numerous  Razorbills  with  young  were  passed.  The 
hoarse  croaking  calls  of  the  pareut  birds  and  the  musical 
whistling  answers  of  the  young  ones  were  frequently  heard 
as  they  dived  in  alarm  at  the  approach  of  the  ship.  In  no 
case  have  I  seen  a  young  Razorbill  at  sea  attended  by  more 
than  one  of  its  parents.  Four  or  five  Fulmars  followed  us 
all  day. 

24  August.     Sunny  and  calm.     Cromarty  Firth. 

Hundreds  of  Herring-Gulls,  and  smaller  numbers  of 
Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  and  Black-headed  Gulls  {Larus 
ridibundus)  were  seen  in  the  Firth.  There  were  also  a  few 
full-grown  young  Herring-Gulls  of  the  year,  which  were 
conspicuous  by  their  curious  crouching  attitude  in  the 
water  and  by  their  clumsy,  tentative  flights. 

26  August.  Foggy,  with  intervals  of  sunshine  ;  light  airs 
S.E.-S.W.  58°  1'  N.,  2°  47'  E. 
The  surface  of  the  sea  for  many  miles  teemed  with 
Razorbills  and  their  young,  and,  even  at  night,  we  fre- 
quently heard  their  hoarse  cries  followed  by  the  sleepy 
notes  of  the  baby  birds.  A  Wheatear  (CEnanthe  oenanthe)^ 
somewhat  exhausted,  appeared  on  board  in  the  afternoon, 
150  miles  from  land. 

1   September.     Calm  ;      some     rain  ;     light     airs     S.W.-S. 
58°  15'  N.,  1°  44'  W. 
Great  numbers  of  Fulmars  were  seen  from  time  to  time 
in   companies   of  five  to   twenty,   while  many  followed    in 
our  wake. 
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11  September.     Colder,  overcast  ;    fresh  breeze  S.S.W,-W. 
57°  55' N.,  2°  11' W. 
A  few  Fulmars  and  a  couple  of  Gannets  following  the 
ship  were  the  only  birds  seen. 

18  September.     Stormy,   wind   N.N.W.-N.W.     56°  20'  N., 
0°  51'  E. 
Numbers  of  Fulmars,  Kittiwakes  (Rissa  tridactyla) ,  and 
a  few  Herring-Gulls  followed  vis  all  day. 

20  September.     Stormy,   wind    N.E.-N.N.W.     56°  26'  N., 

0°  30'  E. 
About  a  score  of  Fulmars  and  a  dozen  Kittiwakes 
followed  us  all  day.  One  Gannet  joined  them  for  a  short 
time,  and  later  a  Richardson^s  Skua  {Stercorarius  para- 
siticus), which  approached  the  ship  closely  more  than  once, 
in  pursuit  of  the  Kittiwakes. 

21  September.     Cold;  heavy  seas  ;  fresh  breeze  N.N.E.-W. 

56°  10'  N.,  0°  9'  E. 
There  was  the  usual  following  o£  Fulmars  and  Kitti- 
wakes, and  at  one  time  half  a  dozen  Gannets.  At  intervals 
a  Richardson's  Skua,  possibly  the  bird  of  the  ])revious  day, 
appeared  astern  and  chased  the  gulls,  which  always  shook 
off  their  pursuer  by  seeking  sanctuary  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
quarter-deck. 

23  September — 25  September.     Cromarty  Firth. 

Thousands  of  Ilerring-Gulls,  and  large  numbers  of 
Lesser  Black-backed  and  Black-headed  Gulls  were  in  the 
Firth.  A  Cormorant  {Phalacrocorax  carbo)  was  seen  flying 
seawards  with  its  beak  held  wide  open. 

26  September.  Fresh  breeze  W.-N.  W. ;  showers.  58°  11'  N., 
2°  05'  W. 
We  loft  harbour  in  the  morning.  Before  we  were  out  of 
sight  of  land  we  were  being  followed  by  a  few  Kittiwakes 
and  Fulmars,  the  latter  increasing  in  numbers  as  the  land 
was  left  farther  astern. 
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27,  28,  29  September.  Storm  from  N.W.  58°  31'  N., 
1°  14'  E. ;  58°  50'  N.,  1°  20'  E. ;  59°  56'  N.,  4°  40'  E. 

On  the  first  and  second  days  of  tliis  gale  we  were  fol- 
lowed by  about  a  dozen  Fulmars  and  tlie  same  numi)er  of 
Kittiwakes.  A  few  Storm  Petrels  (Thalassidromn  pe/a(/ica) 
were  observed  on  both  days.  The  only  other  bird  seen  was 
a  Gannet  in  the  distance  on  the  evening  of  the  28th. 

On  the  third  day  all  the  birds  had  disappeared,  nor  were 
auy  seen  until  the  evening,  when  one  or  two  Fulmars  began 
to  follow. 

SO  September.   Calmer,  cold,  showery  ;  wind  N.W.-W.S.W. 
Position  as  for  29th. 
About  a  score  of  Fulmars  followed  us  all  day,  and  during 
the  forenoon  there  were  also  a  few  Kittiwakes. 

3  October.     Warmer  ;  fresh  breeze  W.  by  N.-N.W.     Near 

Kinnaird  Head. 
Before  we  were  out  of  sight  of  land  I  distinguished  with 
my  binoculars  two  Storm  Petrels  flying  far  astern.  Within 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  of  the  land  Gannets  were  numerous, 
singly  and  in  small  companies  of  three  or  four  ;  and  within 
the  same  area  there  were  also  small  numbers  of  Herring- 
Gulls,  Common  Gulls  {Larus  canus),  and  Kittiwakes.  Two 
Richardson's  Skuas  approached  the  ship  wiiile  close  to  the 
land.  Some  companies  of  small  divers  were  seen  on  the 
wing  in  the  distance. 

4  October.        Showery  ;     fresh    breeze    N.AV.    by    W.-N. 

58°  33'  N.,  4°  37'  E. 
Over  one  hundred  Fulmars  were  in  our  wake  all  day,  and 
also  a  few  Kittiwakes.     Some  Gannets  were  seen  from  time 
to  time  in  the  distance. 

5  October.    Much  rain ;  light  breeze  N.W.-S.-N.N.W -N.E. 

by  N.     58°  52'  N.,  4°  03'  E. 
On  this  day  we  had  the  same  large  following  of  Fulmars 
and   a  few    Kittiwakes.      One   Lesser   Black-backed    Gull 
(subsp.  ?),  a  few  Herring-Gulls,   and    some    Gannets  were 
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also  seen.  A  small  number  of  Guillemots  [Uria  troille) 
and  Razorbills  was  noticed.  A  Wlieatear  (^CE.  cenanthe^ 
flew  on  board  in  the  afternoon. 

Q  October.  Warm  sunshine;  fresh  breeze  N.E.-N.  58°53'N., 
4°  10'  E. 
We  sighted  land  (Norway)  from  time  to  time  during  the 
day.  Except  for  a  short  time  in  the  forenoon,  when  one  or 
two  Fulmars  and  several  Kittiwakes  were  following,  we  had 
no  birds,  in  our  wake.  One  young  Guillemot  was  passed  in 
the  evening. 

7  October.     Drizzling  rain  and  fog  ;  light  wind  W.  by  S.-N., 

59°  1'  N.,  4°  45'  E.  (still  within  sight  of  Norway). 
No  birds  whatever  were  seen  except  a  couple  of  Kitti- 
wakes. 

8  October.     Calm  ;  fog  at  intervals.     59°  25'  N.,  4°  24'  E. 

(within  sight  of  Norwegian  coast  nearly  all  day). 
Three  or  four  Fulmars  followed  us  for  an  hour  in  the 
forenoon,    but    disappeared    later.      Numerous    companies 
(up  to  ten  birds)  of  Guillemots  and  Razorbills  were  passed. 

9  October.   Very  calm  and  clear ;  warm  sunshine.   59°  12'  N., 

4°  33'  E.   (within  12  to  15  miles  of  Norwegian  coast 

all  day). 
Two  Fulmars  were  seen  astern  just  after  dawn,  but  they 
had  disappeared  after  8  a.m.  No  other  birds  followed  us 
except  two  Kittiwakes  at  intervals  and  a  Herring-Gull. 
Guillemots,  Razorbills,  and  Puffins  {Fratercula  arctica) 
were  very  numerous  in  companies  of  from  four  to  ten. 
They  had  not  been  previously  seen  in  such  numbers.  This 
may  have  been  due  to  the  difficulty  of  observation  in  broken 
M'ater  or  perhaps  to  the  greater  distance  from  land. 

While  watching  a  Puffin  through  my  glasses,  I  suddenly 
saw  the  periscope  of  a  German  submarine  appear  above  the 
water  close  to  the  bird.  We  altered  course  just  in  time  to 
evade,  by  a  few  feet,  two  torpedoes  which  Avere  fired  at  us  ! 
We  tried  to  ram  the  submarine,  but  unfortunately  she 
dived  too  quickly. 
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10  October.  Calm  and  warm  until  the  afternoon,  when  a 
fresh  breeze  arose,  S.E.-S.S.W.     59°  38'  N.,  3°  11'  E. 

We  were  further  from  the  laud  to-day,  aud  few  birds 
were  observed.  One  or  two  Fulmars  were  with  us  from 
time  to  time,  I  observed  one  of  these  birds  zigzagging 
nifethodically  across  our  broad  wake  and  alighting  on  the 
Mater  whenever  it  espied  a  morsel  of  food.  In  calm 
weather  the  Fulmars  never  seem  to  beat  the  water  with 
their  feet.  One  or  two  Gannets  were  seen  in  the  distance. 
Guillemots,  Razorbills,  and  Puffins  were  still  numerous, 
but  there  were  not  quite  so  many  as  on  the  preceding  day. 
A  few  Kittiwakes  were  in  our  wake  occasionally. 

In  the  afternoon  a  male  Chaffinch  {Frinf/illa  coelchs) 
appeared,  and  began  to  search,  as  if  for  food,  on  the 
quarter-deck.  I  brought  up  some  crumbs,  which  were 
evidently  found  to  its  satisfaction,  for  it  held  up  its  head 
and  loudly  uttered  call-notes  several  times.  ]\Ieeting  with 
no  response,  it  flew  off  to  the  forward  part  of  the  ship,  and 
in  about  five  minutes  returned  with  its  mate,  when  they 
began  to  feed  together.  We  were  just  out  of  siglit  of  land 
at  this  time. 

15  October. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  number  of  gulls  at  Cromarty. 
Two  Greater  Black-backed  Gulls  {Larus  marinus)  were  also 
seen. 

16  October.    Cloudy,  rather  cold,  calm  ;  liglit  wind  S.E.-S.W. 

59°  53'  N.,  0°  33'  E. 

No  birds  were  seen  during  the  forenoon  except  a  few 
Kittiwakes.  In  the  afternoon  there  were  about  a  dozen 
Fulmars  and  twenty  Kittiwakes,  one  of  the  latter  being  an 
immature  bird  which  continually  uttered  a  low  piping  note. 

One  Hedge-Sparrow  (^Accentor  modularis),  one  Goldfinch 
(subsp.  ?),  and  two  Blackbirds  {Turdus  merula)  were  flying 
round  the  ship  at  noon. 

17  October.    Cold,  calm;  light  wind  S.W.-S.E.    61°51'N., 

0°  32'  E. 
About  twenty  Fulmars  and  a  few  Kittiwakes  followed  all 
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day.     A  few  Guillemots,  Razorbills,  and  Puffins  were  seen 
from  time  to  time. 

Numbers  of  small  birds  resting  on  board  (Robins, 
Blackbirds,  Chaffinches)  were  reported  by  the  officers,  but 
identification  is  unreliable. 

18  October.     Cold,  foggy  at  intervals,  light  wind  W.  by  S.-S. 

61°  33'  N.,  2°  04'  W. 

There  were  more  Fulmars  (about  forty)  and  a  few 
Kittiwakes  in  our  wake  all  day. 

About  noon  a  Pomatorhine  Skua  (^Stercorarius  pomarinus) 
flew  across  our  track. 

Small  numbers  of  Guillemots  and  Razorbills  were  seen 
occasionally,  and  several  of  both  species  were  seen  to  fly  up 
from  astern,  and,  having  overtaken  the  sliip,  to  alight  in  the 
water  near  by. 

19  October.     Cold,  calm,  bright ;  light  wind  N.  by  W.-S.W. 

61°  52'  N.,  2°  28'  W. 

A  few  Fulmars  and  Kittiwakes  were  following  in  the 
morning.  About  noon  (the  men's  dinner  hour)  the  number 
of  Fulmars  increased  until  we  had  seventy  or  eighty  astern. 
Towards  evening  most  of  them  had  disappeared.  Two 
immature  Herring-Gulls  were  seen  about  noon.  At  this 
time  two  Richardson's  Skuas  of  the  dark  form  appeared 
and  frequently  gave  chase  to  the  Gulls,  but  I  did  not 
observe  them  molesting  the  Fulmars.  The  Skuas  occa- 
sionally alighted  upon  the  water  to  feast  upon  some  dainty 
morsel,  but  they  never  joined  the  parties  of  Fulmars  which 
were  left  behind  occasionally,  swimming  round  some  floating 
fragments  of  food.  A  few  Guillemots,  some  of  which  were 
on  the  wing,  were  also  seen. 

Several  Redwings  [Turdus  iliacus)  were  seen  about  noon 
and  later,  flying  round  and  round  the  ship,  unwilling, 
apparently,  to  alight  ;  and  a  small  wader,  which  did  not 
approach  closely  enough  for  itleutification,  circled  round  us 
at  a  distance  for  some  time. 
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20  October.      Cold  ;     fresh    breeze    S.S.W.-S.     62°  0'  N., 

r  34'  W. 

At  daybreak  uo  1)irds  whatever  were  in  si-jlit.  A  few 
Fulmars  and  Kittiwakes  appeared  later,  and  shortly  after 
midday  many  more  Fulmars,  until  we  had  sixty  in  our  wake. 
Towards  evening  most  of  them  had  disappeared  again.  One 
or  two  Guillemots  on  the  wing,  and  one  Richardson's  Skua 
in  the  distanee,  were  also  observed. 

About  4  P.M.  a  Great  Skua  was  following  the  ship.  He 
clias;'d  the  Gulls  continually,  doubling  and  twisting  with 
much  address  in  their  pursuit,  but  he  did  not  molest  the 
Fulmars,  although  the  latter  exceeded  the  Gulls  in  number. 
From  time  to  time  he  would  alight  upon  the  water  to  seize 
a  piece  of  refuse,  and,  rising  again,  would  overtake  the  ship 
with  a  few  beats  of  his  powerful  wings. 

21  October.     Bright  ;    wind    increased    in    the    afternoon 

S.  by  E.-S.  W.-S.E.  by  S.  61°  50'  N.,  2°  02'  W. 
We  had  the  usual  following  of  Fulmars  and  Kittiwakes, 
which  increased  about  midday  and  decreased  again  before 
darkness.  Two  Manx  Shearwaters  {Puffinus  puffinus)  fol- 
lowed us  for  some  time  in  the  afternoon.  The  peculiar 
rolling  flight  of  these  birds  made  them  easily  distinguishable 
amongst  the  others.  Frequently  they  made  excursions  of 
five  or  six  hundred  yards  outwards  from  our  wake,  but, 
although  I  watched  them  for  nearly  an  hour,  1  did  not 
observe  them  seize  one  morsel  of  food.  One  Guillemot 
was  seen. 

22  October.     Gale  from  N.W.  (near  Shetlands). 

Shortly  after  daylight  we  were  in  the  lee  of  the  land, 
which  was  some  seven  miles  distant.  Three  or  four  Kitti- 
wakes were  the  only  followers,  and  later  a  single  immature 
Gannet  was  noticed. 

As  we  entered  harbour  I  saw  some  sixty  Shag  {Phalacro- 
corax  graculus)  taking  shelter  from  the  gale  in  a  small 
field. 
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24  October.     Sunny,  calm  ;  li^ht  breeze   S.E.  by  E.-N.E. 

by  N.     60°  31' N.,  2°  30' W. 

Large  numbers  of  Shag  Avere  still  frequenting  tlie  grassy 
slopes  near  the  sea.  Eight  or  nine  Eiders  [Somateria 
mollissima) ,  and  many  Herring-Gulls  and  Common  Gulls, 
Avere  also  seen  near  the  land. 

At  noon,  when  we  were  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  land, 
only  three  Kittiwakes  were  following  the  ship  ;  but  two 
hours  later  the  first  Fulmars  appeared,  and  by  the  evening 
twenty  were  flying  astern. 

25  October.      Sunny  ;    choppy    sea  ;    wind    S.   by  E.-S.E. 

62°  39'  N.,  8°  17'  W. 
About  fifty  or  sixty  Fulmars  accompanied  us  to-day,  but 
no   Gulls  were   seen   with   the   exception  of  three   or  four 
Kittiwakes  in  the  afternoon.     One   Manx  Shearwater  was 
observed  in  the  distance. 

20  October.  Cloudy,  cold ;  long  swell ;  wind  S.E.  by  S.-S.W. 
62°  11'  N.,  8°25'  W. 

Some  Fulmars  appeared  shortly  after  daylight,  and  more 
during  the  forenoon,  until  at  midday  nearly  one  hundred 
were  following  the  ship.  On  this  day  a  remarkably  large 
number  of  Manx  Shearwaters  was  encountered.  At  one 
time  there  were  over  twenty  flying  amongst  the  Fulmars 
astern,  whilst  forty  or  fifty  others  skimmed  the  waves  round 
the  ship.  Apart  from  their  rolling  flight,  this  species  can 
be  readily  distinguished  at  a  distance  by  the  peculiar  attitude 
while  in  the  air,  the  wings  being  depressed  somewhat  below 
the  level  of  the  body.  I  did  not  see  the  Shearwaters  feeding 
on  any  occasion  ;  in  this  they  difl"ered  from  the  Fulmars, 
■which  were  constantly  alighting  and  being  left  far  astern. 

Two  Glaucous  Gulls  (Larus  ylaucus)  were  in  sight  for  a 
few  minutes  just  before  noon,  flying  slowly  and  close  to  the 
Avaves. 

A  Great  Skua  accompanied  us  for  an  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
feeding  on  the  refuse  thrown  overboard.  He  occasionally 
chased  a  Kittiwake  which  got  in  his  way,  but  the  Gulls  were 
not  feeding  at  the  time  and  were  not  further  molested. 
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A  Black  Guillemot  (Uria  grylle)  attracted  ray  attention 
about  1.30  P.M.  It  accompanied  us  for  some  time,  flying 
up  from  asteru  every  few  minutes,  swiftly  passing  us  and 
circling  round  the  bows,  only  to  alight  a  short  distance 
bsliind  us.  I  saw  this  muioeuvre  repeated  at  least  a  dozen 
times. 

27  October.  Cloudy  ;  long  swell  ;  wind  S.  60°  3J.'  N., 
3°  02'  W. 

This  morning  we  were  steaming  at  17  knots,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  Fulmars  had  to  exert  themselves  more  than 
usual  in  order  to  keep  i)ace  with  us.  From  previous  obser- 
vations 1  had  formed  the  opinion  that  the  Fulmars  never 
followed  the  ship  after  land  was  sighted;  but  to-day,  when 
we  were  two  miles  from  the  Shetlands,  about  3  p.m.,  a  dozen 
of  tiiese  birds  were  still  in  our  wake.  They  gradually 
dropped  ofl:"  until  all  of  them  had  disappeared  within  about 
one  mile  of  the  land. 

Near  the  land  there  were  great  numbers  of  Shag,  Herring- 
Gulls,  and  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls,  and  a  few  Guillemots 
and  Razorbills. 

29  October.      Slight  swell,  sunny  and  warm ;    light  breeze 

N.N.W.-S.E.  62°  13'  N.,  0°  10'  E. 
In  the  morning  a  few  Fulmars  were  following,  and  at 
noon  I  saw  numbers  flying  close  to  the  waves  ahead  of  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  ship,  but  not  so  many  as  had  been  met 
with  north  of  the  Faroes.  l\vo  Manx  Sliearwaters  were 
also  seen  occasionally.  One  of  these  birds  was  seen  to 
alight  and  devour  a  fragment  of  food,  and  while  it  remained 
on  the  water — for  quite  one  minute — the  wings  were  held 
uplifted  as  if  in  readiness  for  flight. 

30  October.      Slight    swell  ;     wind    S.S.W.-S.     61°  %'  N., 

1°  28'  W. 

On  this  day  we  patrolled  within  twenty  to  twenty-five 
miles  of  the  Shetlands,  which  were  visible  to  the  southward. 

Fulmars  were  scarce,  only  three  or  four  being  met  with. 
Hundreds  of  Herring-Gulls,  a  few  Kittiwakes,  and  one 
Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  were  also  seen. 
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4)  November.     Choppy  sea  ;  a  little  rain  occasionally;  wind 
S.E.-E.     00°  14'  N.,  3°  3'  W. 
From  ten  to  twelve  Fulmars,  three  Kittivvakes,  and  two 
Heriing-Gulls  were  tlie  only  birds  seen. 

5  November.   Culmer ;  showers ;  wind  S.-E.  by  S.    58°  26'  N., 
8°  48'  W. 
A  dozen  Fulmars  and  a  few  Kittiwakes  followed  the  ship 
all  day. 

On  G  November  we  were  in  the  same  place.  The  Fulmars 
increased  in  numbers  to  twenty-five,  and  one  Richardson's 
Skua  was  also  seen  near  St.  Kilda. 

On  7  November  the  wind  freshened  here  from  S.-S.W. 
Fulmars  and  Kiitiwakes  became  more  numerous  towards 
noon.  A  few  Herring-Gulls,  one  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull, 
and  one  Richardson's  Skua  (a  very  dark  example)  were  also 
seen.  Two  Manx  Shearwaters  passed  just  after  dawn,  and 
they  were  again  observed  some  hours  later. 

On  8  November  the  wind  inci^eased  from  W.  by  N.-S.W., 
and  the  sea  was  choppy.  Fulmars  increased  still  more  in 
numbers  until  we  had  over  forty  in  our  wake,  while  many 
others  were  seen  at  a  distance.  One  Richardson's  Skua, 
two  Herring-Gulls,  and  one  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  were 
also  observed. 

On  9  November  the  wind  had  increased  to  a  gale  S.W— 
W.N.W.,  and  there  were  heavy  seas.  On  this  day  we  had 
from  sixty  to  seventy  Fulmars  with  us,  and  a  few  Kittiwakes 
were  also  noticed. 

The  flight  of  the  Fulmar  is  most  graceful  in  a  strong  wind. 
With  wings  motionless  and  rigidly  outstretched  they  sail 
into  the  wind  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  then,  when 
they  have  lost  their  momentum,  they  suddenly  beat  the 
slope  of  an  oncoming  wave,  and,  leaving  a  little  track  of 
flying  spray,  they  shoot  forward  and  rise  once  more  into 
the  air. 

I  liavc  several  times,  during  a  gale,  observed  a  Herring- 
Gull  to  beat  the  water  with  its  feet  in  a  manner  similar  to 
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that  of  tlie  Fulmar,  in  order  to  aid   it  to   rise   above  the 
waves. 

On  19  November  an  immature  Glaucous  Gull  was  seen 
off  Kinnaird  Head.  It  followed  us  for  a  short  tirae^  chasing 
the  Kittiwakes  occasionally. 

21  November'.     Calm,  rather  cold.     Heligoland  Right. 

Birds  were  almost  as  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the 
Biglit  as  the  enemy's  ships  of  which  we  were  in  search. 

An  occasional  Kittiwake,  tvro  Gannets  in  the  distance, 
and  one  or  two  Guillemots  and  Razorbills  were  the  only 
birds  observed. 


III. — A  little-knoivn  Bird  Colony  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
By  Lieutenant  J.  N.  Kennedy,  R.G.A.,  M.B.O.U. 

The  Alacran  Reefs  lie  in  latitude  22°  30'  N.  and  longitude 
89°  30'  W.  in  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  some  ninety 
miles  north  of  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  The  reefs  form  a  large, 
roughly  elliptical  ring,  inside  which  are  numerous  heads  of 
coral  with  intermediate  veins  of  deep  water.  Many  parts 
of  the  reefs  are  awash,  whilst  on  others  grass  and  samphire 
grow  luxuriantly. 

In  May  1912  I  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  reefs,  in  the  course 
of  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  landing  on  two  small 
islands  at  the  southern  extremity,  called  respectively 
Pajaros  Island  and  Chica  Island,  where  the  bird-colony 
.which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  paper  is  situated. 

On  May  19  I  had  noticed  small  parties  of  Sooty  Terns 
returning  to  the  islands  from  the  calm  waters  inside  the 
reef,  where  they  had  been  fishing.  During  the  night,  which 
was  sultry,  there  seemed  to  be  little  sleep  in  the  colony,  for 
the  faint  high-pitched  murmur  of  many  bird-voices  came  to 
us  continuously  over  the  water. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  May  we  arranged  an 
expedition    to    the    islands    which    lay    some    considerable 
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distance  from  us,  appearing  as  a  low  glittering  streak  of 
white  sand  on  the  horizon.  The  coral  shelf  extended  for 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  reef  at  this  point,  and  the  shallow 
waters  teemed  with  gaudily  coloured  fish,  which  doubtless 
formed  a  plentiful  food-supply  for  the  Terns.  As  we 
approached  Pajaros  Island,  we  perceived  it  to  be  a  low 
sand-bank  covered  to  some  extent  with  creeping  vegetation. 
Thousands  of  Terns  arose  from  it  as  our  keel  grated  on  the 
beach,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  a  chorus  of  defiant  screams 
of  alarm.  Wading  ashore  we  proceeded  to  explore  the 
island. 

Above  the  high  -  water  line  the  ground  was  literally 
carpeted  with  the  beautifully  marked  eggs  of  the  Sooty 
Tern  [Sterna  fuliyinosa).  Many  of  the  birds,  instead  of 
taking  wing  at  our  approach,  sat  on  their  eggs  in  an 
attitude  of  defiance,  and,  with  wings  outspread  and  beaks 
open,  screeched  angrily  at  us.  So  fearless  were  they  that 
some  of  them  allowed  us  to  take  them  up  in  our  hands. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  sitting  birds  I  noticed  a  small 
colony  of  some  fifty  Terns  which  I  saw  to  be  of  another 
species,  their  backs  being  white  in  contrast  to  those  of  the 
Sooty  Terns,  -which  are  black.  I  made  my  way  towards 
them,  hoping  to  secure  a  specimen.  This,  however,  was 
not  so  easy  as  I  had  anticipated,  the  birds  being  quite  wild. 
At  last  I  brought  one  down,  which  proved  to  be  an  example 
of  Cabot's  Tern  [Stei'ua  sandvicensis  aciiflavida).  The 
Cabot's  Terns  were  all  nesting  in  company,  and  their  eggs 
■were  placed  close  together  on  a  bare  patch  of  sand  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  Sooty  Tern  colony. 

We  made  our  way  to  the  other  end  of  the  island,  en- 
deavouring to  damage  as  few  eggs  as  possible  as  we  walked 
along — it  was  impossible  not  to  break  some,  so  thickly  were 
they  strewn  on  the  ground.  Several  Blue-faced  Boobies 
(^Sula  cyanops)  flew  off  at  our  approach,  and  amongst  the 
herbage  we  found  two  great  downy  youngsters  which 
snapped  viciously  at  the  butt  of  my  gun  with  their  heavy 
beaks. 

Near  this  place  we  came  on  four  nests  of  the  Laughing 
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Gull  (Larus  atricilla).  The  Gulls  were  the  only  birds  on 
the  island  which  had  made  any  attempt  at  the  construction 
of  a  nest,  their  eggs  being  deposited  in  rough  low  structures 
of  dried  vegetation  and  seaweed.  In  three  cases  the  eggs 
were  on  the  point  of  hatching,  whilst  in  the  fourth  they 
were  quite  fresh. 

The  eggs  of  the  Terns  were  for  the  most  part  well 
incubated,  especially  those  of  the  Cabot's  Terns,  but  I  saw 
no  young  birds. 

Several  Frigate  Birds  (^Fregata  aquila),  which  had  taken 
wing  some  time  before,  now  circled  high  overlicad.  1  do 
not  think,  however,  they  were  nesting  on  the  island. 

Before  exploring  the  next  island  I  set  out  to  stalk  a  flock 
of  some  ten  small  waders  which  1  had  noticed  on  a  coral 
reef  near  by.  They  were  very  shy,  but  I  was  lucky  enough 
to  secure  two  which  proved  to  be  examples  of  Baird's 
Sandpiper  (Jfringa  fuscicollis) . 

Chica  Island  is  slightly  smaller  than  Pajaros  Island,  near 
which  it  lies.  On  it  we  found  a  nesting  colony  of  some 
fifty  pairs  of  Blue-faced  Boobies.  The  parent  bii'ds,  par- 
ticularly those  with  young,  were  absolutely  fearless,  and 
remained  upon  their  nests  snapping  at  us  with  their  formid- 
able beaks.  We  drove  some  of  them  off  their  nests,  when 
they  rose  heavily  into  the  air  and  circled  round  our  heads. 
Many  of  the  nests  contained  young  birds  a  few  days  old, 
others  two  eggs,  and  several  one  egg  only.  We  also  came 
on  some  young  birds  which  appeared  to  be  a])out  a  fort- 
night old. 

Specimens  of  Sterna  fuliginosa,  of  Sterna  sandvicensis: 
acvflavida,  and  of  Tringa  fuscicollis  from  this  locality  have 
been  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  the  writer. 

IV. — With  the  British  Association  in  Australia. 
By  A.  H.  Evans,  M.A.,  M.B.O.U. 

As  the  Council  of  the  British  Association  were  kind  enough 
to  include  me  in  their  list  of  members  specially  selected  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  1914  in  Australia,  it  is  almost  a  duty 
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to  give  some  account  of  my  ornithological  experiences 
in  that  wonderful  Continent ;  and  it  may  possibly  be  of 
interest  to  my  fellow-workers  of  the  B.  O.  U.  to  learn  what 
birds  are  usually  to  be  met  with  by  a  traveller  in  the  early 
southern  spring  through  the  more  temperate  districts.  At 
that  season  migration  has  hardly  begun,  so  that  the  list 
must  necessarily  consist  mainly  of  residents  ;  while  it  must 
also  be  noted  that  a  large  number  of  the  characteristic 
Australian  birds,  such  as  the  "  Native  Companion/'  the 
Mound-builder,  and  the  Emu,  are  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  or  of  wild  and  difficult  country,  which  can  only 
be  reached  by  special  expeditions  limited  neither  by  time 
nor  expense.  It  should,  moreover,  be  remembered  that  many 
birds  are  necessarily  overlooked  in  the  foliage  of  the  tall 
gum-trees  by  those  who  are  pressed  for  time.  Still  it 
will  be  seen  that  I  was  able  to  observe  no  fewer  than  128 
species  of  the  395  assigned  by  Dr.  Leach  to  Victoria  in  his 
admirable  little  book  on  Australian  birds ;  and  Victoria 
is  there  stated  to  differ  little  from  the  whole  Continent, 
if  we  exclude  the  tropical  forms  in  Queensland  and  omit 
subspecies. 

Leaving  Southampton  with  my  wife  on  June  24,  1914, 
I  travelled  by  way  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to 
Vancouver  City,  and  thence  to  New  Zealand,  touching  at 
Honolulu  and  Suva,  where  introduced  birds  alone  can 
be  seen  about  the  towns.  This  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  one  who  had  written  on  the  Hawaiian  avifauna,  but  was 
not  unexpected;  foreign  Doves  and  Mynas  were  of  course 
plentiful,  but  it  was  not  until  I  i-eached  New  Zealand 
that  I  came  across  my  first  example  of  a  native  species. 
Fog  delayed  our  boat  for  a  whole  day  in  Auckland 
Harbour,  and  so  we  were  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  take 
train  through  stretches  of  flowering  gorse  (introduced) 
and  cabbage- palm  swamps  to  the  vicinity  of  Frankton, 
where  we  wandered  to  the  foot  of  the  neighbouring 
"  ranges  "  and  found  a  pair  of  the  local  Fantail  {Rhipidura 
fabelllfera)  preparing  to  breed,  besides  seeing  other  birds  in 
the  distance. 
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From  Anckliiiid  \vc  proceeded  direct  to  Sydney,  arriving 
in  its  magnificent  liarbour  on  Sunday  morning,  August  2, 
six  days  before  the  Association  held  its  first  meeting  at 
Adelaide.  The  praises  of  Australian  hospitality  ha,ve  often 
been  sung,  but  1  must  here  add  my  voice  to  the  chorus  in 
no  unstinted  measure.  No  Avords  of  mine  can.  possibly 
express  the  gratitude  which  I  felt — and  which  every  member 
of  our  party  must  have  felt — for  the  manner  in  which  we 
wei'e  treated  ;  Avhile  the  thoughtful  preparations  for  our 
comfort,  the  admirable  and  iuex})ensive  arrangements  for  our 
expeditions,  and  the  universal  kindness  of  our  entertainers 
can  never  fade  from  our  memory.  A  deputation  headed 
by  Professor  Edgeworth  David  met  us  at  the  landing- 
stage,  and  the  Professor  himself  conducted  several  of  us  in 
the  afternoon  to  the  Botanical  Gardens,  where  we  were 
welcomed  by  the  Curator,  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  the  greatest 
of  authorities  on  the  Eucalyptus  and  Myrtle  families. 
A  large  party  cannot  well  study  birds  ;  so  we  postponed 
that  pleasure  for  the  time,  and  devoted  our  attention  to 
the  native  flora,  which  is  excellently  represented  in  tlie 
Gardens. 

The  next  morning  (August  3)  my  wife  and  I  left  for 
Camden  Park,  formerly  the  residence  of  Mr.  Macarthur, 
the  pioneer  of  the  merino-wool  industry  in  the  country. 
Here  we  were  introduced  to  the  Australian  avifauna  under 
the  most  favourable  auspices.  Our  friend  and  hostess. 
Miss  Macarthur  Onslow,  proved  to  be  no  mean  expert  in 
ornithology;  while  her  brothers  and  her  cousin,  Mr.  Foote 
Onslow,  aided  us  in  the  kindest  way  in  our  investigations. 
The  Park,  long  noted  in  New  South  Wales,  is  of  great  extent 
and  diversity  :  it  comprises  creeks  and  lagoons,  pastures  and 
peach-orchards,  groves  of  "  box "  and  other  Eucalypts, 
with  large  wooded  gardens  round  the  actual  residence, 
which  contain  many  fine  specimens  of  uncommon  trees 
and  shrubs.  Birds  were  thus  naturally  plentiful,  even 
though  the  southern  summer  had  not  yet  begun.  The  main 
feature  in  an  Australian  landscape  is,  of  course,  the  gum- 
tree  {Eucalyptus  of  many  species),  but  in  spring  the  glories 
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of  tlie  various  flowering  wattles  (^Acacia)  are  even  more 
conspicuous,  and  the  Wattle  is  as  much  an  emblem  of  tlie 
flora  as  is  the  Emu  of  the  avifauna. 

But  to  return  to  our  birds.  The  place  of  the  Robin  of 
our  gardens  was  here  filled  by  the  brilliant  "Blue  Wren  " 
{Malurus  cyanochlamj/s) ,  of  which  several  males  were  in 
possession  of  the  lawn,  each  accompanied  by  a  small  bevy 
of  brown  females.  These  lovely  little  blue-and-black 
songsters  were  common  at  Camden,  as  elsewhere,  and  bred 
in  the  bushes  bordering  the  grass  ;  but  none  of  the  nests 
were  yet  occupied.  The  Brown  Flycatcher  (Micraca 
Jascinans)  and  the  Willie  Wagtail  {Sisura  inqideta)  were 
perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  the  other  small  birds 
•which  we  were  beginning  to  recognise,  while  a  quantity 
■of  old  nests  of  a  Finch  (?  Stagonopleura  guttata)  almost 
filled  a  most  thorny  bush  at  one  extremity  of  the  actual 
garden.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  for  the  first 
time  the  sweet  voices  of  the  Mistletoe-  and  Diamond-Birds, 
though  both  were  at  the  tops  of  high  trees  and  difficult 
to  see  ;  they  were  accompanied  by  White-eyes  (Zosterops 
carulescens)  and  the  first  members  of  the  great  family  of 
Honey-eaters  (Meliphagidre)  that  wc  had  seen,  which  were 
no  doubt  chiefly  "Greenies"  [Ptilotis penicil/ata).  Later  in 
the  day  the  notes  of  that  characteristic  Australian  species, 
the  Kookaljurra  or  "Laughing  Jackass ''  (Dacclo  gigas), 
were  heard  in  the  distance,  varying  from  low  gurglings  to 
loud  guffaws,  but  always  unmistakable  and  most  striking  to 
a  new-comer.  This  Kingfisher  is  most  noisy  in  the  evening, 
but  almost  equally  so  in  the  early  morning  ;  parties  are 
constantly  seen  sitting  on  the  same  branch  or  on  a  tele- 
grapli  wire,  but  when  they  cry  they  commonly  separate  and 
answer  one  another  from  a  distance. 

Next  day,  soon  after  sunrise,  we  were  awakened  by  the 
loud  melodious  notes  of  the  "Black  Magpie^'  (Strepera 
graculina)  and  the  Black-backed  "Magpie^'  {Gymnorhina 
tihicen),  which  quite  overpowered  those  of  the  other  songsters. 
The  Black  Magpie  was  common  and  most  conspicuous  as 
it  flew   from  tree    to    tree  in  fearless  fashion ;    unlike   the 
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Gymnorhina  or  Crow-Slirike,  it  is  only  seen  at  Camden  on 
migration,  and  appears  to  withdraw  to  the  nearer  hill-ranges 
to  breed.  It  is  a  fine  bird,  and  we  seem  to  have  been 
lucky  to  find  it  '\\\  numbers  and  hear  it  to  snch  advantage  ; 
the  other  species  we  met  Avith  subsequently,  and  were  never 
weary  of  their  musical  cries.  Butcher-Birds  were  rare  in 
the  Park,  but  we  were  taken  to  listen  to  the  song  of 
one  which  always  performed  at  the  same  place.  It  was 
probably  Cracticus  destructor,  but  we  could  not  identify  it 
and  had  to  be  content  with  admiring  the  full  liquid  notes. 
We  ought  to  have  heard  "  Thickheads, ''  which,  however, 
failed  us.  We  had  here  our  first  glimpse  of  a  Parrot — the 
Rosella  [Platycercus  e.vimius), — but  not  sufficiently  close  to 
distinguish  the  fine  colours.  In  addition,  we  noted  the 
Native  Thrush  (Culluricincla  harmonica),  whose  splendid 
song  gains  it  the  name  of  "Harmonious";  while  it  may 
be  remarked  that  in  various  parts  of  Australia,  al)0ut  the 
towns  and  their  environs,  we  not  uncommonly  met  with 
the  introduced  Sparrow,  Starling,  Blackbird,  Thrush, 
Greenfinch,  as  well  as  the  Indian  Turtle-Dove  and  Myna. 

The  same  morning  Mr.  Foote  Onslow  was  good  enough 
to  escort  us  over  the  nearer  parts  of  the  property.  Circling 
over  the  distant  paddocks  was  a  fine  large  Buzzard  or 
Harrier — perhaps  Circus  assimilis — which  we  never  saw  at 
close  quarters;  a  Heron  {Notophoyx  nova-hollandice)  winged 
its  way  across  the  neighbouring  creek;  and  some  half-a- 
dozen  Peevvees  or  Magpie-Larks  {Grallina  picata)  kept 
rising  from  the  grass.  These  birds  are  near  relatives  of 
the  Shrikes,  and  build  in  the  trees  a  very  peculiar  mud 
liest,  whence  they  are  also  called  "  Mud-Larks  "  ;  but  with 
their  heavy  flapping  flight  and  shrill  cries  they  take  the 
place  in  Australia  of  the  European  Lapwing.  A  visit  to 
a  small  lagoon  some  mile  distant  introduced  us  to  several 
more  species.  By  a  stroke  of  uncommonly  good  luck,  a  fine 
Sea-Eagle  [Halia'etus  leucogaster^  hap])ened  to  be  floating  in 
the  air  over  the  water,  and  was  hardly  disposed  to  move 
off  on  our  appearance;  INIoorhens  [Gallinida  tenebrosa)  and 
Black  Ducks  {Anas  superciliosu)  were  disporting  themselves 
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in  their  element;  a  couple  of  White-breasted  Cormorants 
{Fhalacrncorax  gould'i)  were  fishing  near  the  shore  ;  and 
two  Hoary-headed  Grebes  (Podiceps  poliocephaJus)  kept 
diving  and  re-appearing  as  we  approaclied.  Our  return 
to  the  house  was  less  eventful,  but  we  came  across  one 
more  species  that  was  new  to  us — the  Brown  Tree-Creeper 
(Climacteris  jncumna),  which  was  clinging  to  the  bark  of 
one  of  a  magnificent  grove  of  "  box '^  trees;  we  also 
renewed  our  acquaintance  of  the  previous  afternoon  with 
the  Scrub-Tit  (^Smio'ornis  brevircatris). 

No  remarkable  birds  crossed  our  path  the  next  day, 
which  was  chiefly  devoted  to  botany  at  the  Cataracts,  or 
huge  up-country  reservoirs,  which  supply  Sydney  with  water  : 
the  heath-like  Epacris  (red  or  white),  the  pink  Boronia, 
the  curious  Hakeas  and  Grevilleas  were  alone  enough  to 
occupy  our  attention  ;  but  it  was  hardly  the  wealth  of 
early-flowering  plants  that  made  us  fail  to  observe  the 
avifauna,  for  the  noise  of  our  motor  on  the  hard  rutty 
roads  was  quite  sufficient  to  scare  any  number  of  birds. 
An  English  motorist  would  think  these  tracks  impossible. 

The  following  afternoon  we  drove  to  call  on  a  neighbour 
amid  fields  bordered  by  masses  of  the  brilliant  "  Black 
Acacia ''  of  the  district,  which  was  in  full  flower.  We 
saw  small  flocks  of  Rosellas,  heard  a  B()oI)ook  Owl  as  we 
returned  in  the  dusk,  and  were  fortunate  enough  not  only 
to  observe  the  White-throated  Tree-Creeper  (^Climacteris 
scandens)  but  to  hear  its  shrill  cry,  while  we  were  admiring 
the  scenery  at  a  small  ravine. 

So  ended  a  most  delightful  and  instructive  visit ;  for 
we  were  obliged  to  bid  farewell  to  our  kind  entertainers 
early  the  next  morning  and  hurry  off  to  catch  the  train  to 
Sydney.  There  arrangements  had  been  made  to  transport 
us  to  Adelaide  in  time  for  the  first  meeting  on  August  8. 
The  second  meeting  was  at  Melbourne,  the  third  at  Sydnej^, 
the  fourth  at  Brisbane.  Social  gatherings  were,  as  a  rule, 
cancelled,  owing  to  the  declaration  of  war  with  Germany  ; 
but  the  scientific  arrangements  held  good,  so  far  as 
Australia  was  concerned.     Everywhere  men  were  enlisting 
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and  forming  camps  :  the  patriotism  of  the  Southern 
Ct)ntinent  is  a  lesson  we  may  well  take  to  heart,  and  for 
wliich  we  must  never  fail  to  be  unceasingly  grateful  to 
•our  kinsmen  across  the  seas. 

The  arrangements  for  our  comfort  at  Adelaide  were  as 
complete  as  elsewhere,  and  we  were  personally  indebted 
to  the  unvarying  kindness  of  our  host,  Mr.  F,  A.  Simpson, 
and  his  wile,  who  had  ev^n  corresponded  with  us  in 
England  with  a  view  to  furthering  our  scientific  explora- 
tions. Business  meetings  occupied  a  good  deal  of  time 
during  the  four  days  of  our  stay,  but  Mr.  Simpson 
had  made  all  preparations  for  a  day  on  the  Upper  Sturt 
River,  and  had  invited  Dr.  Morgan,  the  well-kaown 
oologist,  to  accompany  us.  Captain  White  was  absent  on 
an  ornithological  expedition,  so  we  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
making  his  acquaintance.  Early  on  August  9  we  took 
train  for  the  station  nearest  to  the  river,  and  were  almost 
•at  once  descending  the  scrub-covered  slopes  that  led  to 
the  water.  Here  we  renewed  our  acquaintance  with  the 
commoner  birds  seen  at  Camden,  but  did  not  meet  with 
•any  new  Aleliphagine  species,  which  our  experience  of  the 
next  two  days  shewed  to  be  common  at  that  time  of  year 
on  the  flats  above.  Diamond-Birds  were  flitting  aljout  the 
tree-tops,  and  we  soon  fell  in  with  small  companies  of  Grey- 
crowned  Babblers  [Pomutorhiniis  frlvolus),  the  "  Twelve 
Apostles''  of  the  country-tollv — so  called  from  the  usual 
size  of  the  flocks.  They  were  common  and  tame.,  though 
somewhat  local,  and  were  presumably  preparing  to  breed,  as 
they  were  busy  about  tke  low  bushes,  and  some  of  the 
many  nests  we  found  seemed  to  be  made  of  fresh  materials. 
This  was,  however,  difficult  to  prove — firstly,  because  the 
sticks  and  leaves  which  enter  largely  into  their  composition 
are  dry  and  not  green ;  secondly,  because  we  found  no 
eggs.  Eacli  pair  builds  several  large  domeil  nests,  but 
•only  uses  one  for  its  nursery.  On  reaching  the  river 
we  had  our  lunch  among  the  tea-tree  scrub  that  fringes  it, 
and  were  able  to  admire  at  leisure  the  splendid  growth 
of  the   huge  red  gums,  which  tlour^sh   best   at   damp   low 
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levels.  Many  otiier  trees  and  shrubs  were  quite  new  to 
ns,  among  thera  tlie  curious  "  ^nis^-tree ''  {Xanthorrhea)  y 
■which  was  pretty  common  on  tbe  barer  slopes.  Birds  were 
not  particularly  abundant,  but  we  had  splendid  views  of 
three  fine  "  Robins/'  as  they  are  termed  in  Australia — 
the  Scarlet-breasted  (^Pein^ca  lerff/ei),  the  Flame-breasted 
(P.  phcerdcea),  and  the  Blaclc-and-white  or  Hooded  [P.  hi- 
color).  1'hey  were  seen  sittinoj  singly  on  low  branclie>!, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  English  Robin,  and  permitted  a 
fairly  close  approach,  but  were  very  quiet  and  hardly 
nttei-ed  a  sound.  We  also  observed  the  "  Yellow  Robin  " 
[luypsaltria  austi'alis)  in  similar  situations,  but  it  also  was 
mute,  and  evidently  the  "Robins"  as  a  whole  did  not 
believe  that  spring  had  fully  arrived.  The  track  along 
the  waterside  was  very  rough  and  strewn  with  boulders, 
while  little  caves,  of  no  gr.at  depth,  occurred  here  and 
there  in  the  low  rocks  on  the  rio;ht  hand.  In  one  of  these 
we  discovered  a  numl)er  of  old  nests  of  the  Fairy  Martin 
[Petiochelidon  ariel),  also  called  "  Rottlc-Swallow "  from 
its  retort-shaped  mud  nests,  which  are  built  in  colonies 
under  shelter.  The  Martins  tliemselves  had  arrived,  but 
had  not  yet  begun  breeding ;  so  we  did  not  see  them  till 
later.  As  Ave  struggled  through  the  rough  ground  above 
the  ravine  whicii  we  finally  ascended,  we  flushed  a  couple 
of  Little  Quails  {Turnix  velox)  from  the  low  vegetation, 
largely  composed  of  a  Grcvillea  and  a  heath-like  Epacris  in 
full  flower,  while  a  solitary  Bush-Lark  (Mirafra  horsfieldi) 
rose  at  still  closer  quarters.  We  then  made  for  the  road 
to  Blackwood,  and  reached  that  station  without  further 
.  adventures,  though  we  added  to  the  list  of  birds  identified 
the  South  Australian  form  of  the  Rosella  Parrot. 

The  next  day  we  accompanied  a  large  party  which 
visited  the  Tanunda  Company's  brandy  manufactory,  and 
had  little  opportunity  for  ornithological  work,  though  we 
heard  for  the  first  time  the  fine  song  of  the  Rufous-breasted 
,  Whistler  or  "Thickhead.''  Here  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
.  meet  that  well-known  bird-lover,  Mr.  Edwin  Ashby,  who 
gave   me    a    most   cordial    invitation    to    visit    him    at   his 
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residence,  Wittunga,  near  Blackwood,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
was  tlie  means  of  my  makin^i;  the  acqiiaiutaucc  of  several 
rare  species  which  I  should  otherwise  have  missed. 

I  went  alone  to  Blackwood  by  an  early  train  on  August  11, 
and  was  received  with  the  utmost  hospitality  by  Mr.  Ashby 
and  his  family,  who  live  in  a  district  still  partly  covered  by 
scrub,  though  unfortunately  falling  into  the  builders'  hands. 
The  garden  at  Wittunga  is  large,  filled  with  fruit  trees  and 
flowering  plants,  and  fringed  by  a  belt  of  virgin  soil  still 
carrying  a  natural  gi'owth  of  Eucalypts,  which  are  a  great 
resort  of  the  Meliphagidje.  On  and  round  the  house 
Mr.  Ashl)y  and  his  son  pointed  out  the  breeding-sites  of 
several  species  of  birds  already  known  to  me,  and  shewed  me 
the  actual  nests  of  more  than  one  pair  of  the  White-bearded 
Honey-eater  (Meliornis  novcp-hollayidice)  in  small  trees  or 
bushes.  This  bird  must  lay  its  eggs  very  early  in  the  year, 
for  all  were  hatched  and  the  young  were  actually  fledged, 
though  the  Narrow-billed  Bronze  Cuckoo  had  only  just 
made  its  appearance  and  was  not  heard  to  full  advantage. 
We  next  proceeded  to  examine  with  the  aid  of  field-glasses 
the  birds  which  were  flying  to  and  fro  or  flitting  about  the 
tops  of  the  highest  Eucalypts  ;  this  was  very  necessary,  for 
the  numbers  and  the  species  appear  to  vary  from  day  to  day 
at  this  time  of  year.  Naturally,  if  alone,  I  should  have 
been  somewhat  uncertain  of  my  identifications  ;  but  here 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Ashby  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Alexander  of  the 
Perth  Museum,  who  was  staying  in  the  house,  was  of  the 
greatest  assistance.  The  White-plumed  Honey-eater  or 
Greenie  was  familiar,  but  I  had  not  yet  met  with  the 
White-naped  Honey-eater  (Melithreptus  atricapillus),  which 
was  not  uncommon,  the  Black-chinned  Honey-eater  {M. 
ffidaris),  the  Spine-billed  Honey-eater  [Acanthorhynchus 
tenuirostris),  or  the  Tawny-crowned  Honey-eater  (Gly- 
cyphila  melanops).  In  a  low  fruit-tree  a  Brush  Wattle- 
bird  (Anellobia  chrysoptera)  Avas  sitting  on  two  eggs ;  the 
Striated  Tit-Warbler  (Acanthiza  lineuta)  was  seen  with 
-Zosterops  ceerulescens  and  other  common  species  near  the 
stables ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  was  here  that  I  saw  the 
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Yellow-rumped  Thonibill  {Acanthiza  chrysorrhoa)  and  its 
unoccupied  nest.  Finally,  we  examined  some  tall  old 
scrub  near  the  station  in  search  of  the  rare  Swift  Parrot 
{Euphema  discolor),  the  presence  of  which  had  been 
reported  to  Mr.  Ashby.  It  occurs  comparatively  seldom 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  "we  considered  ourselves  most 
lucky  to  be  able  to  observe  two  examples  at  close  quarters, 
feeding  in  company  Avith  Musk  Lorikeets  (^Glossopsittacus 
concinnus)  on  the  early-flowering  Eucalypts.  Rosellas  als» 
were  rather  plentiful :  eleven  out  of  every  twelve  of  the 
Parrots  we  saw  in  Australia  were  Rosellas. 

A  still  further  stroke  of  luck  awaited  me.  Mr.  Ashby's 
son  had  come  across  the  glorious  Regent  Honey-eater 
{MeUphaga  phrygia)  in  some  primeval  scrub  about  a  mile 
from  the  house,  and  his  father  was  vex'y  anxious  to  find  the 
nest  and  eggs,  which  even  he  had  never  seen.  We  therefore 
made  for  the  spot  across  newly-ploughed  land,  where  a 
couple  of  White-fronted  Chats  (Ephthianura  albifrons)  were 
feeding  among  the  clods,  and  before  long  heard  the  fine 
ringing  cry  proceeding  from  a  thicket  of  sapling  gums. 
Before  long  we  located  a  pair  of  birds,  and  after  a  short 
search  discovered  the  nest.  It  was  about  half  completed 
and  hardly  lined,  the  material  used  consisting,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  of  dry  leaves.  Mr.  Ashby  subsequently 
obtained  the  eggs  for  his  collection  ;  while  another  pair 
bred  near  the  stables.  Probably  this  species  may  not 
nest  at  Blackwood  again  for  many  years.  As  we  returned 
through  the  taller  scrub,  the  musical  notes  of  the  Yellow- 
breasted  Shrike-Tit  [Falcunculus  frontatus)  fell  upon  our 
ears,  and  we  had  an  exciting  and  successful  chase  after  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  the  rai'er  birds  of  Australia,  which  finally 
made  up  its  mind  to  exhibit  in  full  sunlight  its  brilliant 
yellow,  black,  white,  and  green  colours.  Our  host  hoped 
to  have  introduced  us  to  the  Friar-Bird,  and  we  did  just 
catch  glimpses  of  the  Red  Wattle-Bird  and  White-backed 
Magpie  (^Gymnorl>ina  leuconuta),  whose  fine  song  is  one 
of  the  characteristic  sounds  of  the  countryside.  I  was 
very    unwilling   to   leave    my   kind    entertainer,   and   had 
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little  leisure  to  examine  the  wallabies  and  other  animals 
in  his  outside  pens  ;  but  my  time  was  limited,  and  I  was 
forced  to  hurry  off  to  catch  the  last  convenient  train  to 
Adelaide.  The  next  day  (August  12)  was  fixed  for  our 
departure  for  Melbourne,  the  travelling,  as  usual,  b»ing 
chiefly  by  night.  We  had  uot  even  time  to  visit  the 
Adelaide  Botanical  Gardens,  but  managed  to  reach  tl;e 
nearest  part  of  the  river,  where  many  Black  Swans  were 
sitting  on  their  nests  on  the  small  islets  tliat  appealed 
above  the  waters,  and  gaudy  Purple  Gallinules  (Porphyrio 
melanonotus)  were  flushed  here  aud  from  the  sedge-co\erts 
on  the  banks.  There  were  other  common  water-birds  in 
some  numbers,  and  we  saw  for  the  first  time  in  plenty  the 
Welcome  Swallow  (Chelidon  neoxend). 

At  Melbourne  work  was  again  the  order  of  the  day.  My 
wiFe  and  I  were  received  with  the  utmost  hospitality  by 
]Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cain  of  South  Yarra,  their  daughter,  and  two 
sons,  an  Oxford  and  a  Cambridge  graduate  respectively. 
Dr.  Leach,  Editor  of  the  'Enm,^  Mr.  Dudley  Le  Souef  of 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  last,  but  not  least,  our  old  ally 
and  Colonial  Member,  Mr.  A.  J.  Campbell,  were  also  busy 
on  our  behalf;  while  I  look  with  pride  upon  the  fact  that 
I  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  local  Field  Club, 
at  a  meeting  which  I  and  my  friend,  Mr.  George  Herdman, 
were  specially  invited  to  attend.  As  I  returned  to  Mel- 
bourne later,  I  must  here  content  myself  with  a  brief 
reference  to  an  afternoon  excursion  kindly  arranged  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Campbell  to  a  lovely  valley  which  is  a  regular 
place  of  pilgrimage  at  this  season  for  gatherers  of  Acacia, 
a'  trip  to  Black  Rock  with  Mr.  Robert  Cain,  one  to  the 
Golf  Links  with  his  brother,  and  an  exciting  motor-drive 
over  impossible  hill-tracks  past  Fern-tree  Gulley  in  the 
direction  of  Warburton.  With  Mr.  Campbell's  party, 
which  included  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Associatio)i, 
we  saw  several  of  our  old  favourites,  such  as  the  Yellow 
Robin  ;  one  member  reported  a  Ground-Thrush  [Turdus  Imm- 
httns)  ;  and  all  of  us  watched  with  interest  a  pair  of  Brown 
Tit-\V  arblers  {^Acanthiza  jjusilla)  busily  building  their  nest 
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in  a  wayside  bush.     On  the  sea  at  Black  Rock  we  expected 
to  meet  with  one,  if  not  two,  of  the  smaller  Penguins  ;  but 
the  weather  was,  unfortunately,  too  calm  to  drive  them  in, 
though    Gulls    [Larus   novce-hollandicB)   and  Terns    {Sterna 
nereis)  were  observed  in  the  oifing.     On  the  shore  we  had 
better   luck,  for  after  some    troul)le  we    identified   several 
White-browed    Scrub-Wrens    {Sericornis  frontalis)  lurking 
on   the  ground  under  the  buslies,   and  satisfied   ourselves 
that   two    or  three   very   dark   Honey-eaters  flitting  along 
the  gum-trees  by  the  roadside  were  the  Black  Honey-(  ater 
{M>jzomela  nigra).     If  we  were  right,  they  were  probably 
on  migration.     At  the  Golf  Links  we  saw  a  Raven  {Corvus 
mariana),  a  few  Crows  (C.  corunoides)  and  Pipits  (^Anihus 
australis),  and  a  Lark  {Alauda  arvensis).     The  motor-drive 
produced    little    until   evening.     We  walked  up   Fern-tree 
Gulley  without  seeing  anything  of  special  interest,  though 
we  were  on  the  look-out    for  the  Pilot-Bird  {Pycnoptilvs 
fioccosus)    and    Lyre-Bird   [Menura  victorice).      Probably  it 
was    a    little    early  in   the    season    for   many    species,    and 
certainly  we  had   not   half  time  enough   to  examine  even 
the  scrub  close  to  us.     In  the  wooded  lands  towards  War- 
burton  we  heard  many  a  song,  and  hunted   several  likely 
spots  for  Lyre-Birds'  nests;  but  we  were  not  fortunate,  and 
M'ere  only  able  to  be  sure  of  the  beautiful  notes  of  moic 
than  one  Honey-eater  as  yet  unknown  to  us,  and  unluckily 
undeterminable.     In  fact  it  was  getting  dusk,  and  colours 
did  not  shew  up.     The  whole  place,  however,  swarmed  with 
Kookaburras,   and  we  greatly  enjoyed  the  musical  chorus 
with  which  they  provided  us.     We  had  crossed  right  over 
the  Ranges  in  most  lovely  scenery,  with  steep  ascents  and 
descents,  amidst  rough  scrub  with  little  cultivation  and  occa- 
sional patches  of  tree-ferns  ;  but  we  had  to  hurry  back  by 
a  longer  and  more  level  road,  in  order  to  reach  Melbourne 
before  dark. 

The  fine  Zoological  Gardens  of  that  city  provided  much 
that  was  of  interest — water-fowl,  in  particular,  and  two  Lyre- 
Birds  in  one  of  the  aviaries.  We  only  regretted  that  there 
was  not  time  to  visit  them  more  often,  and  to  remain  till 
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evenings  wlien  wild  birds,  such  as  the  Nankeen  Night-Heron-' 
(JSlt/cticurax  c  ale  clonic  us) ,  come  in  to  roost.  The  Association 
was  entertained  one  afteruoon  in  the  Botanical  Gardens 
by  a  distinguished  company,  including  our  ornithoL  gical 
friends,  and  it  was  here  that  we  first  met  Dr.  Leach,  who 
kindly  presented  us  with  a  copy  of  his  little  book  on 
Australian  birds,  which  proved  to  be  iuvaluable  subse- 
quently in  the  Murray-Goulburn  district.  In  these 
Gardens  the  Crimson  Parrot  {Platycercus  elegans)  was  not 
an  uncommon  sight ;  while  on  the  lake  there  were  many  of 
the  commoner  water-birds,  and  on  a  stream  that  fed  it 
a  very  tame  j)air  of  Black-and-white  Fantails  [Rhipidura 
r.iotucilloides),  which  apparently  meant  to  breed  there. 

On  August  19  we  departed  for  Sydney,  provided  with, 
an  introduction  from  Mr.  Dudley  Le  Souef  to  his  brother,. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Le  Souef,  Director  of  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
Consequently  we  made  it  our  first  object  to  explore  them, 
after  depositing  our  baggage  at  the  Sydney  Hotel,  where 
we  were  the  guests  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  Jones.  We  shall 
always  remember  with  gratitude  the  trouble  Mr.  Le  Souef 
took  on  our  behalf  :  he  gave  up  almost  the  whole  day  to 
our  interests,  and  conducted  us  in  the  first  place  over 
the  present  Gardens.  There  we  saw  many  species  in  the 
aviaries  and  on  the  ponds  which  we  did  not  meet  with 
elsewhere;  admired  tame  Honey-eaters  which  fed  fronx 
our  hands,  and  Doves  sitting  on  their  eggs  at  our  feet  ; 
and  had  our  first  sigiit  of  the  Coach-whip  Bird,  after 
dodging  it  for  some  minutes  round  a  bush  in  one  of  the 
enclosures.  Naturally  we  were  much  delighted  with  all 
these  opportunities,  but  they  paled  before  the  light  of  our 
experiences  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  crossed  the  Harbour 
with  our  mentor  to  the  site  of  the  new  Zoological  Gardens. 
This  is  a  perfect  paradise  for  birds,  and  will,  I  believe,  long 
continue  to  be  so.  There  are  a  few  new  villas  and  recently 
made  roads  near  at  hand,  but  the  Gardens  themselves 
resemble  a  spacious  park  and  are  full  of  wild  life.  On  one 
side  they  rise  with  a  steep  bank  from  the  Harbour,  on^ 
the   other  they  fall    away  into  ravines   of  different  sizes ;  : 
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while  the  intermediate  ground  is  at  present  covered  by 
old  scrub,  where  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  clear  it, 
and  is  more  or  less  a  wild  table-land  cut  up  by  ridges  and 
sheltered  depressions.  A  few  animals  have  already  been 
brought  over  from  the  ohl  Gardens  and  relegated  to 
temporary  apartments;  but  the  native  birds  are  the  chief 
charm  of  the  place  and  accord  well  with  the  Native  plants 
which  Mr.  Le  Souef,  with  admirable  judgment,  alone  admits, 
to  his  sanctuary. 

We  crossed  the  Harbour  by  a  ferry,  and  took  a  slanting 
path  up  the  bank,  meeting  at  once  with  old  friends  and 
new.  Close  to  the  water,  on  a  sapling  gum,  a  pretty 
Honey-eater  was  disporting  itself,  which  we  had  no  diHi- 
culty  in  identifying  as  the  White-eared  species  {Pti/otis 
leucotis) ;  and  we  had  liardly  finished  watching  it,  while 
listening  to  its  clear  notes,  when  our  conductor  jjointed 
out  a  neat  little  round  hole  in  the  bank  of  a  dry  water- 
course and  told  us  that  it  belonged  to  a  Diamond-Bird 
{Pardalotus  jjunctaius).  The  earth  was  so  friable  that  we 
vere  able  to  remove  and  re[)lace  it  without  damaging  the 
small  round  nest  of  Eucalyptus  bark,  which  contained  three 
transparent  white  eggs,  resembling  those  of  the  Kingfisher 
in  miniature.  Cuckoos  of  more  than  one  kind  were  calling 
in  the  scrub,  since  migiatiun-time  had  fully  arrived,  and 
among>t  them  we  made  out  the  Pallid  Cuckoo  (C'ncuh& 
inornatus),  uttering  its  ringing  notes.  But  we  had  a  much 
better  sight  of  the  Fan-tailed  Cuckoo  (^Cacomantis  riijulus), 
for,  as  we  Mere  listening  to  its  mournful  tiill,  the  bird 
suddenly  dashed  across  our  path  and,  turning  at  right 
angles,  settled  in  full  view  on  a  sapling,  with  its  back 
towards  us  and  its  tail  expanded.  We  were  soon  at  the 
top  of  the  main  slope,  where  the  menagerie  is  being 
gradually  hou.>ed;  but  we  passed  quickly  over  the  partly 
reclaimed  ground  into  the  woodland  beyond.  Here  a 
plaintive  note  attracted  our  attention,  which  our  guide 
believed  and  hoped  to  be  that  of  the  rare  Black-eared 
Cuckoo  (Mesoca/rns  jjal/io/aitis).  He  proved  to  be  quite 
correct;    but    we   had  considerable  trouble  in   approachinjj 
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tlie  restless  creature,  which  finally  took  up  its  station  at  the 
top  of  a  tall  leafless  tree  within  easy  raiifi^e  of  our  hinoculars, 
Tit-Warblers,  Tliornbills,  White-eyes,  Blue  Wrens,  and  other 
species  were  fairly  abundant,  while  a  bird  which  would  not 
he  induced  to  leave  a  thicdvet  may  have  l)een  a  Ground-Wren, 
though  it  was  more  probably  the  Scrub-Wren  {Sericornis 
frontuits)  ;  we  were  also  lucky  to  meet  with  a  "  Blue 
Wren''  that  was  new  to  us  {Malurus  lumberti).  It  was 
now  duslc,  and  we  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  forego  further 
researches. 

When  in  the  town  the  business  of  the  Association  kept  me 
from  visiting  the  Museum,  and  I  much  regretted  not  being 
able  to  make  the  acfjuaintance  of  that  eminent  ornithologist 
]Mr.  A.  J.  North,  while  a  trip  by  tramway  to  Botany  Bay 
was  too  hurried,  to  have  any  worthy  results.  On  Sunday, 
August  23,  however,  Mr.  Le  Souef  added  to  his  kindness 
by  arranging  for  an  expedition  to  the  National  Park  in 
company  with  a  friend  and  his  wife.  This  sanctuary  of  the 
animal  life  of  New  South  Wales  is  an  immense  tract  of 
country  on  both  sides  of  a  fairly  broad  river.  A  good  road 
leads  to  it,  and  there  is  a  "  rest-house  "  where  visitors  can 
stay  ;  but  most  people  seem  to  use  it  as  a  resort  for  day 
excursions,  and  reach  it  by  one  of  two  railway  stations 
which  are  within  easy  walking  distance.  The  scenery  is 
s|)lendid  and  doubtless  varied  ;  while  the  portion  near  the 
liotel,  which  alone  we  visited,  consists  of  perfectly  primeval 
scrub-land,  rising  from  the  sides  of  the  water  to  a  very 
considerable  height.  The  Park,  as  seen  from  the  station 
road,  gives  the  impression  of  a  spacious  wooded  valley. 
Our  new  friends'  motor  would  not  hold  all  our  party,  so 
Mr.  Le  Souef  and  1  journeyed  by  train,  to  meet  the  others 
at  the  hotel.  As  we  descended  by  a  steep  road  from  the 
station  we  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  Rock-Wallabies  on 
the  low  cliffs,  while  we  were  constantly  on  the  alert  for  a 
possible  sight  of  the  rare  Black  Cockatoo  {Calyptorhynchus 
funereus)  and  King-Parrot  {Aprosmictus  cyanopyyius),w\\\ch. 
occur  in  the  neighbourhood.  However,  we  had  no  luck 
with  regard   to  any  of  them,  a  fact   probably  due  to  the 
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presence  of  Sunday  lioliclay-makers  and  the  few  hours  at 
our  disposal.  But  we  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  our 
fortunes  in  other  respects.  First,  we  were  shown  a  previous 
year's  nest  of  the  local  Lyre-Bird  {Menura  superba),  which 
was  in  a  state  of  good  preservation  ;  it  was  built  among 
low  vegetation  on  steep  ground  just  below  the  brow  of  the 
actual  bank  of  the  river  and  was  quite  accessible.  Such 
appears  to  be  the  natural  site  for  the  bulky  domed  structure 
of  stick,  bark,  and  roots,  which  is  fairly  easy  to  see  at  close 
quarters,  but  difficult  lo  find  in  acres  of  scrub.  In  many  of 
the  districts,  however,  that  this  splendid  bird  freqtients, 
discovery  is  made  more  simple  by  its  acquired  habit  of 
building  in  the  head  of  a  tree-fern,  where  foxes  are  less 
likely  to  hunt.  Midday  is  not  the  proper  time  to  hear  the 
Lyre-Bird  and  admire  its  powers  of  mimicry,  which  it 
exercises  chiefly  in  the  early  morning  and  evening;  so  we 
considered  ourselves  fortunate  even  to  hear  its  notes  in  the 
distance,  as  we  did  on  our  return  journey  to  the  station. 
Later  it  will  be  seen  that  I  had  full  compensation  for  my 
disappointment  when  1  visited  the  Poowoug  country  in 
Gippsland. 

We  spent  a  considerable  time  in  a  subsidiary  gidly 
looking  for  a  new  nest,  as  a  pair  of  i)irds  commonly  came 
to  feed  there  with  the  custodian's  fowls  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day  ;  but  we  were  unsuccessful  both  in  this  respect  and 
in  our  attempt  to  locate  a  pair  of  Coach-whip  Birds,  which 
were  unusually  silent  and  characteristically  skulking.  Taking 
a  boat  we  then  rowed  quietly  upstream  for  nearly  a  mile, 
and  were  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  Blue  Kingfisher 
(^Alcyone  azurea)  sitting  motionless  on  a  low  bough,  where 
it  displayed  to  great  advantage  its  azure  upper  and  orange 
under  surface ;  we  also  disturbed  a  couple  of  Black- 
throated  Grebes  [Podiceps  nova-ho/landia)  at  a  bend  in 
the  stream,  and  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  uncommon 
Wonga-wonga  Pigeon  [Leucosarcia  melanoleuca)  stealing  up 
the  sloping  trunk  of  a  falling  tree.  AVe  lunched  on  siiore 
at  a  spot  well  siiuated  for  bird  observation,  and  there 
searched   other  gullies   and   banks   without   coming   across 
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any  species  that  was  new  to  us,  oui*  chief  wish  being 
to  discover  a  bower  of  the  Satin- Bird  {Ftilouorhynclms 
violaceus).  We  did  not  succeed  in  this,  but  hud  no  doubt 
that  the  playground  was  not  far  off,  as  a  hen-bird  passed 
fairly  close  to  us  while  we  were  resting.  We  should  have 
much  preferred  a  sight  of  the  lovely  blue-black  male,  but 
even  the  green  female  was  hailed  with  delight. 

Our  greatest  success,  however,  was  yet  to  come.  Before 
we  returned  to  the  boat  Mr.  Le  Souef  suggested  that  we 
should  examine  the  little  caves  along  the  neighbouring  bank, 
where  he  had  in  former  years  observed  the  Rock- Warbler 
[Oriyina  rabricata),  a  species  entirely  confined  to  New  South 
AVales.  Hardly  had  we  begun  our  search  when  he  stopped 
and  pointed  out  a  nest.  To  an  Englishman  this  little  bird  at 
once  recalls  the  Dipper,  for  it  frequents  stony  water-courses, 
hops  about  the  boulders,  and  builds  ari  oval  nest  in  rocky 
places,  where  it  lays  pure  white  eggs.  But  it  is  less 
aquatic,  and  breeds  in  a  cave  or  under  some  overhanging 
ledge.  Our  nest  was  situated,  as  is  most  usual,  in  a  small 
cave  of  no  great  depth,  and  consisted  of  a  ball  of  roots  and 
moss,  within  which  three  eggs,  resembling  those  of  the 
Wryneck,  reposed  on  a  warm  lining  of  feathers.  The 
structure  was  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  cave  by  a 
string  of  fibre,  which  seemed  hardly  strong  enough  to 
support  the  lusty  young  birds,  and  this  string  was  fixed 
or  stuck  in  some  extraordinary  wa}'  into  the  smallest  of 
crevices  in  the  roof.  Evening  was  now  at  hand,  so  that 
we  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  make  for  the  boat  and  think 
of  our  homeward  journey,  after  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
expeditions  in  which  we  had  ever  taken  part. 

The  following  two  days  weie  more  or  less  wet  and  misty,  but 
the  next  morning  I  spent  in  the  Sydney  Botanical  Gardens, 
chiefly  occupied  in  watching  several  very  tame  birds,  and  in 
particular  a  Grass-Parrot  (Fsepholus  hcemutonotus)  feeding 
on  the  lawn.  I  had  not  yet  seen  one  at  such  close  quarters. 
In  the  afternoon  we  started  for  Brisbane,  but,  as  I  returned 
abnost  at  once  to  Sydney,  I  need  only  say  that  I  added  to 
my  list  the  Topknot-Pigeon   [Lophola'inus  antarcticus)  and 
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the  Wood-Duck  (Chenonetta  juhata)  seen  from  the  train, 
wlien  I  was  vainly  looking  out  for  Emus  on  the  journey 
through  the  Emu  Plains,  and  the  Sacred  Kingfislier 
[Halcyon  sanctus)  in  the  outskirts  of  Brisbane  itself.  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Hamlyn  Harris  at  the  Museum, 
and  inspected  the  fine  collection  of  birds  under  the  guidance 
of  his  head-assistant,  but  was  unable  to  accept  his  tempting 
proposal  to  visit  the  neighbouring  ranges  in  search  of 
Pittas,  Bronze-wing  Pigeons,  and  other  scarce  species. 
During  my  short  stay  I  was  most  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Carter  and  his  family,  who  added  to 
their  kindness  by  looking  after  my  wife  till  her  ship  started 
for  the  Malay  States.  On  account  of  ihe  War,  the  Home 
Government  had  taken  over  many  of  the  Austi-alian- 
liners,  and  their  action  gave  me  a  further  ten  days  in 
the  country. 

Consequently  I  telegraphed  to  accept  a  provisional  invi- 
tation of  the  Cains  to  visit  their  son  William's  station  up' 
the  Murray  River,  and  to  arrange,  if  possible,  for  a  couple 
of  days  in  Gippsland.  The  latter  was  made  possible  by  the 
skilful  management  of  Robert  Cain  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Barrett 
of  Melbourne,  wlio  sent  me  with  an  introduction  to  Mr.  L. 
C.  Cook  of  Holbrook,  near  Poowong,  mcII  known  for  his- 
writings,  publislied  in  '  The  Emu,'  on  the  Lyre-Bird  and 
other  uncommon  denizens  of  the  scrub.  My  most  cordial 
thanks  are  due  to  all  these  friends  for  the  way  in  which  they 
met  my  wishes,  cared  for  me  at  Melbourne,  or  guided  me 
over  the  districts  in  which  they  resided. 

I  left  the  capital  for  Echuca  on  the  afternoon  of 
b'eptember  2,  and  spent  the  night  at  tliat  small  town,  while 
in  the  morning  1  liad  ample  time  to  investigate  a  grove  on 
the  nearest  part  of  the  river.  It  contained  several  Honey- 
eaters  and  Parrots  that  I  had  met  with  previously,  and  I 
watched  for  an  hour  some  birds,  which  I  failed  to  identify 
with  certainty,  flitting  about  the  tops  of  the  highest  gum- 
trees.  I  took  them  to  be  Bell -Miners  {Manorhina 
melanophnjs).  There  was  no  doubt,  however,  about  the 
Noisy    Miner   (Mt/tantha    (jarrula),   though    I    only  noticed 
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one  pair,  wliich  were  busily  engaged  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  their  nest  with  dry  leaves  in  a  sapling.  On  them  I 
spent  most  of  the  morning.  Towards  midday  William  Cain 
arrived,  and  soon  alter  lunch  we  drove  off  to  his  station  of 
Madowla  Park,  having  paid  a  further  visit  to  the  Noisy- 
Miners.  Many  Grass-Parrots  and  llosellas  in  small  flocks 
were  disturbed  from  the  roadside  as  we  passed,  first  through 
■cultivated  land  and  then  through  wilder  scrul)  country  ;  but 
we  had  no  time  to  ali<^ht  and  hunt  for  birds,  as  we  had  to 
cover  something  under  twenty  miles  before  dinner  time. 

Madowla  Park  lies  in  the  fork  between  the  Goulburn 
and  jNIurray  Rivers,  It  comprises  big  paddocks  for  stock, 
irrigation-land  fed  by  channels  from  the  Murray  which 
are  filled  by  a  pumping  engine,  and  wide  stretches  of  barren 
ground  vaiied  by  occasional  belts  of  timber  of  no  great 
extent.  Gardens  surround  the  house,  which  looks  out  on 
a  creek  or  lagoon  of  consideralde  length  and  breadth.  At 
the  end  of  the  property  in  one  direction  lies  the  Murray, 
l)ordered  l)y  tall  gum-scrub  above  its  bare  mud-banks. 
Consequently  there  is  no  lack  of  suitable  localities  for 
birds  of  many  sorts,  and  the  avifauna  is  rich  and  varied. 
I  could  not  have  had  a  better  field  for  my  researches,  while 
my  kind  host  was  uncommonly  interested  in  my  pursuits 
-and  entered  into  them  so  waruily  that  he  gave  up  nearly 
the  vvhole  of  his  time  to  accompany  me. 

Even  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  buildings  held 
mucli  of  interest.  The  kitclien-gardeu  was  only  remarkable 
for  Greenies  and  so  forth,  but  the  flower-garden,  wliich  was 
fringed  with  tall  gums  and  was  full  of  orange  trees  laden 
■with  ripe  fruit,  was  the  haunt  of  Diamond- Birds,  Parrots, 
and  a  couple  of  pairs  of  the  Harmonious  Thrush,  apparently 
seeking  a  site  t\,r  their  nests  and  generally  in  full  song. 
A  strip  of  this  flower-garden  continued  in  front  of  the 
house  by  the  side  of  the  lagoon,  and  here  the  water  below 
tlie  shrubs  was  edged  with  a  grov\  tli  of  sedge^  where  I 
understand  that  the  Rced-Warbler  (^Acrucephalus  australis^ 
breeds  later  in  the  year.  A  pair  of  Black-and-white 
Fantails     [Rhi^idura    mcitacilloides)    were    often    observed 
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playin;?  about  the  roof  of  an  outbuibling,  and  not  very  far 
off  were  a  couple  of  Restless  Flycatchers  {Sisura  inquieta), 
but  neither  species  seemed  to  be  breeding.  In  severe 
weather  Diamond-Birds  roost  under  the  verandah^  but  they 
had  already  left,  and  only  Sparrows  remained. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  (September  4)  my  host 
and  I  started  for  the  irrigation-lands,  which  were  just  in 
sight  of  the  house.  Passing  along  the  lagoon  we  disturbed 
Moorhens,  Coots,  and  Black  Ducks,  and  (what  was  more  to 
the  purpose)  a  small  company  of  five  Straw-necked  Ibises 
{Carphibis  spinicollis}—a.  good  augury  for  the  occurrence  of 
uncommon  species.  We  first  sighted  them  standing  in  the 
shallows,  but  were  able  to  approach  near  enough  to  examine 
them  with  field-glasses.  Then  we  walked  down  the  banks 
which  controlled  the  irrigation  to  an  enclosure  with  water 
still  lying  on  it,  where  we  were  at  once  attracted  by  a  flock 
of  moderate-sized  birds  running  in  and  out  of  the  mud  and 
water  among  a  number  of  Peewees  and  Crows.  As  they 
always  moved  away  from  us  it  was  some  little  time  before 
we  obtained  a  really  good  view,  when  they  proved  to  be 
Black-fronted  Dotterels  [jEgialitis  melanops).  A  hunt  for 
the  nest  of  a  Brown  Tree-Creeper  [Climacteris picumna)  in 
a  rotten  stump  was  unsuccessful,  though  a  bird  we  saw 
climbing  about  it  caused  us  to  suspect  that  its  mate  was 
incubating;  but  we  soon  after  had  better  luck  in  meeting 
with  the  Orange-winged  Nuthatch  {Neosltta  chrysoptera) . 
There  were  plenty  of '' Magpies^'  (all,  I  believe,  Gymnorhina 
leuconota)^  and  we  w^ere  shown  an  old  nest,  with  fencing- 
M'ire  as  its  chief  constituent.  When  the  sun  began  to  trouble 
us  we  retired  to  the  shade  of  a  row  of  small  gum-trees 
and  sat  down  to  w'atch.  Just  as  we  were  settling  down  a 
Black-faced  Cuckoo-Shrike  [Coracina  robusta)  flew  past  and 
pitched  on  a  tree  not  far  off,  so  we  were  obliged  to  get  up 
again  and  steal  within  the  range  of  our  binoculars.  Hardly 
had  we  decided  upon  the  species  and  resumed  our  seats 
when  a  bird  with  a  loud  monotonous  call  perched  right 
above  us,  but  was  difficult  to  identify  in  the  thick  foliage. 
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It  proved  to  be  a  species  that  I  had  not  seen  before,  the  Blue- 
faced  Honey-eater  [Entomyzon  cyanutis),  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  a  beautiful  famiU'.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes 
Parrots  also  be,2;au  to  arrive,  old  friends  for  the  most  part, 
but  accompanied  by  the  Alallee  Parrot  {Barnardius  harnnrdi). 
We  quite  expected  the  BUie-honnet  {Psephotus  xanlhon/ious) 
also,  but  were  never  able  to  see  it.  An  occasional  Heron 
was  observed  as  we  wended  onv  way  back  to  the  gardens, 
Avliiie  the  report  that  two  Wiiite  Ibises  had  been  seen  on  the 
property  made  us  again  try  the  banks  of  the  lagoon.  And 
there  they  were,  two  fine  examples  of  Ibis  molacca  feeding 
side  by  side  in  rather  deep  water.  We  purposely  put  them 
np  after  a  few  minutes,  and  enjoyed  the  sight  of  their  flight 
as  they  passed  very  near  to  our  shelter. 

In  the  afternoon  the  chief  sight  was  a  splendid  flock  of 
Galahs  {Cacatua  roseicapilla)  which  lived  on  a  paddock  just 
outside  of  the  front  gate.  On  this  home-field  they  were 
feeding  like  a  flock  of  tame  Pigeons,  and  resembled  them 
in  the  vvay  they  rose  grudgingly  and  settled  again  almost 
immediately.  But  there  the  likeness  ended,  for,  as  tliey 
circled  round  us,  their  rose-coloured  breasts  showed  to  tlie 
greatest  advantage  in  contrast  with  their  grey  backs  and 
pink-white  heads,  while  their  screeching  cries  were  as 
characteristic  as  their  wheeling  flight  and  aerial  evolutions 
generally.  On  the  next  pasture  we  put  up  a  Pipit  {AntJius 
aastralis)  and  several  birds  which  at  first  puzzled  us,  but 
proved  to  be  Brown  Song-Larks  {Ciadorhamphus  cruralis), 
while  we  were  accompanied  for  a  considerable  time  by  a 
pair  of  Spur-wing  Plovers  [Labivanellus  lobatus).  They  were 
certainly  on  their  breeding-grounds,  but  we  could  find  no 
eggs,  and  probably  they  begin  their  excited  wheelings  while 
selecting  their  future  nursery,  just  as  their  relatives  the 
Peewits  do  in  Britain. 

The  next  day  a  Parliamentary  Election  took  Cain  to 
a  neighbouring  school,  but  the  drive  enabled  me  to  see 
more  of  the  country  and  also  more  of  the  familiar  birds. 
Returning  in  the  evening  Me  stole  quietly  to  the  front  of 
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the  house  just  before  it  became  dark,  as  several  species- 
were  accustomed  to  resort  to  a  little  fountain  near  our  bed- 
rooms to  drink.  We  were  precisely  at  the  right  time,  for 
a  lovely  male  Mistletoe-Bird  [Dicceum  hirundlnaceum)  was 
sitting  on  the  rim  and  displaying  his  brilliant  scarlet  breast^ 
while  a  pair  of  Ground  Doves  [Geopelia  placida)  were  making 
for  the  water.  The  former  of  these  species  is  not  easy  to- 
approach  so  closely,  as  it  loves  the  very  tops  of  the  trees  r 
tiie  latter  is  distinctly  rare. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  we  took  a  drive  over  the  bare  flat* 
beyond  the  irrigation-fields  in  search  of  Stone-Curlews 
(^Burkinus  grallarius),  which  we  heard  from  the  verandah 
every  evening,  simultaneously  with  Boobook  Owls.  The 
notes  and  habits  of  the  former,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
were  similar  to  those  of  our  British  bird,  and  the  spots 
frequented  were  like  our  East  Anglian  warrens,  though 
nearly  bare  of  herbage  and  without  flints.  We  flushed  a 
single  example  in  a  narrow  belt  of  scattered  gum-trees 
and  a  pair  on  tiie  open  ground  beyond,  where  I  hunted  for 
an  hour  or  so  for  the  eggs  without  success.  They  kept 
returning  to  the  same  place,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
eggs  had  been  laid.  On  the  Murray  banks  I  had  my  first 
sight  of  Wood-Swallows  [Artamus  ienebiosuf),  and  was 
informed  that  the  White  browed  and  Masked  species 
occurred  there,  but  arrived  somewhat  later.  Before  we 
drove  back  we  had  a  splendid  sight  of  a  very  large  company 
of  White  Cockatoos  {Cacutua  (jakrita)  which  were  feeding 
iu  a  paddock.  When  disturbed  they  all  flew  up  uttering 
appalling  screeches,  and  settled  on  the  low  tiees  around, 
but  soon  took  to  the  ground  again,  with  a  sentinel  left  on 
guard.  In  some  ways  they  reminded  me  of  a  flojk  of 
Hooks,  in  others  of  Gulls  feeding  on  ploughed  land. 
A  striking  feature  of  the  landscape  at  this  point  was  a 
kn(dl  covered  with  old  Casuarinas  ("  she-oaks  ")  shewing  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  ubiquitous  gum-trees. 

The  previous  evening  at  dusk  we  had  shot  a  specimen 
of  a  Parrot  for  determination — one  of  a  small  party  that 
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regularly  came  to  roost  in  the  high  gums  by  the  lagoon, 
and  had  puzzled  Cain  before  my  arrival.  It  was  chiefly 
blue  and  yellow,  but  did  not  seem  perfectly  in  accord  with 
any  book  description  ;  so  we  forwarded  it  to  Mr.  Dudley 
Le  Souef,  who  kindly  identified  it  for  us  as  the  rare  Yellow 
Parrot  or  "Murray  Smoker''  {Plutycercus  flaveolus).  This 
beautiful  bird  was  our  last  prize,  for  the  next  day  1  had  to 
hurry  away — much  against  ray  will — from  this  paradise  of 
birds,  to  catch  the  train  at  Echuca.  Even  on  the  return 
drive  our  luck  held,  for  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  a  fine 
Wedge-tailed  Eagle  {Uroaetus  audax)  soaring  above  the 
woodland  where  it  was  known  to  breed,  while  we  met  with 
a  flock  of  White-browed  Babblers  [Pomatorhinus  super- 
ciliosus)  playing  about  the  road,  a  company  of  White-winged 
Choughs  {Corcorax  melanorhamphus)  flitting  about  the  scrub, 
and  a  solitary  Brown  Hawk  (Hieracidea  berigora)  sitting 
motionless  on  a  tree.  Red-tipped  Diamond-Birds  {Parda- 
lotus  ornatus)  were  not  new  to  me,  but  I  was  glad  to  see  a 
pair  at  very  close  quarters  as  a  final  treat,  before  I  said 
good-bye  to  my  host  at  the  station.  His  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness  I  shall  never  forget,  while  I  can  only  hope 
that  he  enjoyed  our  bird-watching  as  much  as  I  did. 

My  thanks  are  equally  due  to  his  brother  Robert^  who 
again  met  me  in  Melbourne,  with  the  news  that  all  was  in 
readiness  for  my  visit  to  Gippsland.  Early  on  September  8 
I  took  train  for  Loch,  where  I  was  met  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Cuok 
and  by  him  driven  to  Holbrook.  There  I  found  a  whole 
family — wife,  father,  sister,  and  uncle — at  my  disposal. 
I  hope  that  they  will  take  ray  expression  of  gratitude  to 
the  Cains  to  refer  in  equal  measure  to  them,  and  I  can 
assure  them  that  ray  final  expedition  was  of  equal  interest 
to  any  that  I  raade  while  in  hospitable  Australia,  A  meal 
was  ready  when  I  arrived  at  the  farm,  where  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Cook's  relatives,  and  his  sister  and  uncle 
accompanied  us  to  the  very  considerable  area  of  old  scrub, 
which  is  known  to  the  local  ornithologists  and  all  readers  of 
'The  Emu'  as  the  haunt  of  that  curious  and  beautiful  creature 
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the  Lyre-Bird  (Menura  victoria) .  The  scrub  is  chiefly  on 
one  side  of  a  valley,  into  which  we  descended  through  a  patch 
of  ground  denuded  of  its  high  trees,  but  still  covered  with 
bushes  and  dense  vegetation.  This  upper  part  of  the  valley 
is  a  great  haunt  of  the  Coach-whip  Bird  [Psophodes  crepitans), 
one  of  the  species  whose  name  really  corresponds  with  its 
voice ;  and  when  my  friends  began  to  imitate  its  sharp 
"  whip-crack "  note,  the  birds  joined  in  from  all  sides, 
while  I  was  still  under  the  impression  that  our  party  alone 
was  making  the  sounds.  In  these  lower  saplings  and  bushes 
the  Satin  Bower-Bird  certainly  breeds,  for  some  boys  had 
taken  two  eggs  the  year  before,  which  I  saw  at  the  farm, 
accompanied  by  that  of  the  Lyre-Bird.  The  nest  had  been 
removed,  but  I  saw  the  place  where  it  had  been  built,  in  the 
fork  of  a  sapling,  after  the  fashion  of  our  Jay.  A  bower, 
which  probably  belonged  to  the  same  pair  of  birds,  was 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  but  this  had  also  been 
removed,  as  it  was  out  of  repair  and  the  male  had  doubtless 
deserted  it.  We  heard  the  Bower-Bird^s  notes  when  we  were 
quietly  watching  the  higher  scrubs,  but  we  never  saw  it  on 
this  occasion. 

Passing  below  the  shade  of  the  trees  we  made  straight  for 
the  part  of  the  bank  where  Mr.  CooVs  well-known  pair  of 
Lyre-Birds  live  ;  there  are  at  least  two  pairs  in  this  valley, 
but  one  of  them  is  much  less  fearless  than  the  other,  and 
hardly  changes  its  breeding-place  from  year  to  year.  We 
first  inspected  the  huge  nest  built  in  the  top  of  a  sloping 
tree-fern^  and  the  little  blackish  nestling,  and  then  sat 
down  close  to  it  on  the  chance  of  a  glimpse  of  the  male; 
but  though  the  hen  soon  came  to  keep  us  company, 
scratched  about  like  a  tame  fowl  within  a  few  yards 
for  the  little  snails  on  which  these  birds  feed,  and  kept 
scrambling  up  and  perching  on  a  tree-fern  stump  to  inspect 
us,  while  uttering  a  sort  of  querulous  grunt,  her  consort 
was  too  wary  to  appear  *.  We  remained  in  these  delightful 
surroundings  for  some  time,  and  then  I  waited  alone  while 

*  Foi'  a  full  account  and  photograph  of  this  bird  see  "  The  Emu," 
vol.  xvi.  1916,  pp.  101-103. 
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the  whole  Cook  family  essayed  a  "  drive  "  towards  me  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  scrub,  hoping  that  the  male,  which 
prefers  the  ground  except  at  nightfallj  would  run  up  into 
sight  like  a  cock  Pheasant.  Apparently,  however,  he  broke 
away — certainly  he  did  not  arrive ;  so,  when  the  drive  was 
over  we  hunted  the  scrub  for  nests.  Miss  Cook  cleverly  dis- 
covered an  empty  and  well-hidden  Lyre-Bird's  nursery  at  the 
side  of  a  little  gully,  and  I  came  across  a  small  structure,  pro- 
bably belonging  to  an  Acanthiza ;  but  evidently  we  were  too 
early  for  eggs  in  general,  while  we  did  not  discover  any 
trace  of  a  Bower- Bird's  bower  or  of  a  Coach-whip  Bird's  nest. 
Finally,  as  evening  drew  near,  we  took  up  our  position  in  a 
likely  spot  where  Lyre-Birds  were  accustomed  to  perform. 
We  soon  were  aware  of  at  least  three  climbing  up  the  trees 
to  roost,  and  one  male  was  kind  enough  to  run  the  whole 
gamut  for  my  benefit.  We  often  hear  of  the  wonderful 
powers  of  mimicry  possessed  by  these  birds,  but  the  reality 
almost  passes  imagination.  Imitations  of  a  dog's  bark,  a 
hen's  cluck,  or  a  saw  in  action  are  varied  by  studies  of  other 
birds'  notes,  the  whole  continuing  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  our  male  cover 
almost  the  whole  range  of  which  he  was  capable ;  in  fact, 
Mr.  Cook  said  that  he  omitted  only  one  item  of  his  best 
performance.  And  then  we  bid  farewell  to  this  wonderful 
valley,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  Holbrook  in 
the  dark. 

I  was  obliged  to  leave  early  the  next  morning,  cheered 
by  the  voices  of  the  Grey  Bell  Magpie  (^Strepera  versicolor^ 
and  other  species,  after  a  most  delightful  visit  spent  in 
equally  delightful  company.  On  the  way  to  the  station 
we  crossed  a  stream  noted  for  the  Duck-billed  Platypus, 
though  none  were  visible  at  the  time,  while  we  had  a  fine 
view  of  a  row  of  Kookaburras  sitting  on  the  telegraph  wires 
by  the  roadside.  The  previous  day  I  had  added  to  my  list  the 
Whistling  Eagle  (^Haliastur  sphenurus) ,  seen  soaring  in  the 
distance,  and  the  Tawny  Frogmouth  {Podargus  strigoides) , 
which  was  incubating  in  the  fork  of  a  fair-sized  gum-tree. 
The  latter  was  a  welcome  and  a  curious  sight,  for  the  bird 
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looked  as  i£  it  were  perched  or  squatting  in  the  fork  as  a 
Wood-pigeon  does,  and  little  or  nothing  of  a  nest  was  visible. 
My  luck  held  right  up  to  tlie  station,  for  a  couple  of  Long- 
billed  Cockatoos  (Licmetis  nasica)  Hew  over  the  road  in 
full  view  not  long  before  we  reached  our  destination. 

From  Melbourne  I  took  the  evening  train  to  Adelaide, 
where  I  had  time  next  morning  to  revisit  Mr.  Ashby's 
garden  at  Blackwood  for  a  few  hours,  and  see,  in  addition 
to  old  friends,  a  small  party  of  the  Fire-tailed  Finch  (Zona- 
ginthus  bellus)  feeding  on  some  newly  dug  soil.  Meanwhile 
some  of  my  future  shipmates  met  with  an  Oystercatcher 
and  other  waders  on  the  shore  at  Port  Adelaide,  but  I  did 
not  hear  of  this  in  time  to  join  them. 

The  return  journey  to  England  was  more  remarkable  for 
the  watch  kept  for  the  'Emden  '  and  '  Konigsberg  '  than  for 
ornithological  experiences.  We  had,  however,  a  day  in  the 
primeval  scrub  at  Perth,  in  Western  Australia,  among  the  old- 
world  Cycads  and  the  peculiar  Kangaroo's-paw  plant,  which 
was  in  full  flower,  but  met  with  no  birds  that  we  identified 
positively  in  the  short  time  at  our  disposal.  On  the  actual 
voyage  we  were  accompanied  for  a  time  by  the  Wandering, 
Black-browed,  White-capped,  Yellow-nosed,  and  Sooty 
Albatrosses  (Diomedea  exulans,  D.  melanophrys,  D.  cauta, 
D.  chlororhynchus,  and  Phoebetria  palpebrata)^  the  Cape 
Petrel  [Daption  capensis),  the  Mutton  Bird  [Puffinus  brevi- 
caudus),  Wilson's  Petrel  (^Oceanites  oceanicus),  and  no  doubt 
other  species  which  I  did  not  observe  personally.  Crested 
Terns,  Bridled  Terns,  Gulls  (Pacific  and  Silver),  and  the 
Common  Cormorant  were  noticed  as  we  left  Fremantle ; 
and  a  Frigate  Petrel  {Pelagodroma  marina)  was  caught  on 
board  later  and  identified.  Tropic-birds,  Frigate-birds,  and 
Black  Kites  belong  to  the  part  of  our  journey  nearer  to 
Colombo  and  the  few  migrants  that  boarded  us  chiefly 
occurred  in  the  Mediterranean,  while  no  birds  were  seen 
that  are  not  usually  encountered  by  the  traveller  through 
those  seas  in  autumn.  In  niitl-October  we  landed  safely  in 
England. 
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V. —  On  the  Breeding  of  the  South  African  Black  Duck 
(Anas  sparsa).     By  F.  E.  Blaauw,  M.B.O.U. 

(Plate  I.) 

Anas  sparsa  is  rather  a  peculiar  Duck,  and  it  has  a  charm 
of  its  own,  owing  to  the  mystery  which  surrounds  it.  When 
I  was  in  South  Africa  in  the  spring  of  1914  I  only  once 
succeeded  in  seeing  this  Duck  in  its  native  haunts.  I  was 
following  the  course  of  a  mountain-stream  in  the  Zwarte 
bergeu  in  the  Oudtshoorn  district  on  my  way  to  the  Cango 
caves,  and  in  one  of  the  wildest  parts  I  flushed  a  Duck  of 
this  species.  The  bird  only  flew  away  a  short  distance,  and 
then  kept  anxiously  looking  back  at  me  without  going 
farther  away,  and  this  made  me  think  that  she  had  a  family 
hidden  somewhere  near  me. 

Although  I  tried  very  hard  to  find  the  supposed  young 
ones,  I  did  not  succeed,  probably  owing  to  the  banks  being 
full  of  rank  vegetation,  in  which  any  number  of  chicks 
might  safely  hide  away. 

Later  on,  in  Natal,  I  chanced  to  come  across  a  pair  of 
these  Ducks  which  were  kept  in  confinement,  and  which  I 
brought  safely  home  to  Holland. 

The  male  of  this  species  is  larger  than  the  female,  and  the 
grey  body-colour  is  lighter  in  shade,  whilst  in  the  female  it 
is  nearly  black. 

The  result  is  that  the  white  spots,  which  look  much  like 
snow-flakes,  are  more  conspicuous  in  the  female. 

The  wing-bar  is  very  beautiful  in  both  sexes,  being  of  a 
metallic  blue  which  changes  into  purple  and  green,  and  is 
edged  by  a  white  bar  and  velvety  black. 

The  bill  in  both  sexes  is  blue,  with  a  black  saddle-mark 
on  the  upper  mandible  which  does  not  quite  reach  to  the 
head.  The  nail  is  black.  There  is  no  yellow  anywhere  on 
the  bill.  The  legs  and  toes  are  orange,  clearest  in  the  male. 
The  webs  are  dusky. 
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These  birds  have  not  the  voice  of  the  typical  members  of 
the  genus  Anas  and  have  quite  different  manners.  I  think 
that  they  are  nearer  in  these  respects  to  Chaulelasmus  than 
to  Anas. 

After  having  safely  brought  home  my  pair  of  birds,  I  put 
them  on  a  small  piece  of  ornamental  water  on  which  were 
several  other  exotic  water-fowl,  and  they  were  soon  quite  at 
home. 

In  spring  1915  the  birds  began  to  be  very  quarrelsome 
with  the  other  Ducks,  and  so  I  took  them  away  and  gave 
them  a  small  pond  to  themselves,  hoping  that  they  wouhl 
breed.  It  appeared,  however,  that  their  season  was  past, 
for  they  began  to  moult  and  nothing  came  of  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1916,  towards  the  end  of  April,  the 
female  began  to  lay  in  a  small  l)ox  placed  among  the  reeds 
over  the  water. 

Six  eggs  were  laid,  and  an  abundant  layer  of  down  was 
plucked  out  of  the  bird's  own  breast  to  cover  them.  The 
eggs  were  rather  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  rather  elon- 
gated, and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  with  much  gloss. 

As  I  was  afraid  that  something  might  happen  to  the  eggs 
or  chicks  if  I  left  them  in  charge  of  the  old  birds,  I  took 
them  away  and  put  them  under  a  bantam  hen,  giving  the 
Black  Duck  some  eggs  of  the  Australian  Wild  Duck 
instead. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  incubation  the  six  eggs  under 
the  hen  hatched.  This  was  on  the  29th  of  May. 
The  cliicks  were  coloured  as  follows : — 
IJpperside  and  band  round  tlie  breast,  Avhich  does  not 
quite  meet  in  front,  black.  Five  or  six  yellow  spots  on  each 
side  of  the  body.  Sides  of  the  head  yellow,  with  a  black 
line  through  the  eye  and  a  second  one  a  little  lower  down. 
Underside  white,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow.  Bill  black. 
Legs  and  toes  pale  dusky  yellow  in  front,  webs  and  hind- 
part  of  legs  dusky. 

The  little  chicks  were  very  active  from  the  first,  and  fed 
on  ants'  eggs  and  any  insect  they  could  catch. 
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The  old  female  continued  to  incubate  the  Australian 
Wild  Duck  eggs,  and  each  time  she  left  them  in  search  of 
food  the  male  kept  her  company  as  long  as  she  was  about. 

A  few  days  before  the  eggs  hatched  the  male  moulted  his 
flight-feathers,  and  from  that  moment  kept  to  himself,  and 
only  rejoined  the  female  with  her  foster-chihlren  when  the 
moult  was  completed. 

At  ten  days  old  the  bills  of  the  Black  Duck  chicks  had 
become  bluish-lead  colour,  and  the  birds  had  grown  to  more 
than  double  the  size  they  were  when  just  hatched,  and  looked 
sleek  and  glossy. 

At  the  age  of  about  24  days  the  first  feathers  began 
to  appear — the  tail-feathers  first  and  then  the  shoulder- 
feathers. 

When  fully  feathered  at  about  two  and  a  half  months  they 
were  very  similar  to  the  adults,  but  more  brownish  and  the 
whole  underside  silvery  white.  Upperside,  head  and  neck 
excepted,  but  including  tail-coverts,  with  a  number  of  buff 
spots  or  edges  to  the  feathers.  No  white  spots.  Blue  wing- 
bar  with  its  white  and  black  edgings  present,  but  duller  in 
colour.  Upper  mandible  blue,  nail  black.  Underside  of 
under  mandible  flesh-colour. 

At  about  seven  weeks  the  black  saddle-mark  on  the  upper 
mandible  begins  to  appear,  but  it  is  only  visible  under 
certain  lights  when  the  bill  is  seen  sideways,  and  is  invisible 
when  the  bill  is  seen  in  front.  As  the  birds  get  older  the 
black  mark  becomes  more  and  more  plain,  and  at  the  age  of 
about  nine  Aveeks  it  is  always  visible,  although  not  so  black 
as  in  adult  birds.  Towards  the  end  of  August  some  of  the 
bufl' spots  of  the  upperside  began  to  turn  into  white  without 
a  moult,  and  about  the  middle  of  September  nearly  all  the 
spots  had  become  white.  Towards  the  end  of  September 
the  birds  began  to  moult_,  and  towards  the  end  of  October 
had  acquired  the  dress  of  the  adults. 

Anas  sparsa  is  a  very  expert  diver,  diving  with  as  much 
ease  and  readiness  as  a  true  Diving-Duck  to  get  food  from 
the  bottom  of  the  water. 
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VI. — Remarks  on  some  recent  Collections  of  Birds  made 
Inj  Mr.  G.  L.  Bates  in  Cameroon.  By  W.  R.  Ogilvie- 
Grant,  M.B.O.U. 

(Plate  II.) 

The  Natural  History  Museum  has  recently  received  a 
collection  of  birds  from  Cameroon  collected  by  Mr.  Bates, 
and  the  following  notes  refer  to  this  and  to  another  collection 
made  in  1908-9. 

In  this  paper  only  the  Passerine  Birds  are  dealt  with;  the 
total  number  of  species  in  the  collections  amounts  to  156 
and  these  are  represented  by  588  specimens. 

Mr.  Bates  is  well  known  to  have  contributed  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Birds  of  the  former  German  colony  of 
Cameroon,  From  1902  onwards^,  papers  on  his  collec- 
tions either  by  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe  or  by  himself  have 
followed  one  another  in  a  constant  stream,  and  it  is  to  his 
indefatigable  labours  that  we  owe  most  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  avifauna  of  that  country. 

In  the  present  paper  I  have  only  noticed  those  species 
about  which  there  is  some  special  interest  or  which  have 
not  pre\iously  been  sent  home  by  Mr.  Bates. 

The  collections  were  all  made  in  the  southern  part  of 
Cameroon,  chiefly  on  the  Rivers  Bumba,  Nyong,  and  Ja. 
A  map  showing  these  localities  and  others  where  Mr.  Bates 
has  collected  will  be  found  on  Plate  XI.  of  'The  Ibis'  for 
1908. 

The  following  species  and  subspecies  are  here  described 
for  the  first  time  : — Apalis  jacksoni  minor,  Apulis  ansoryei, 
and  Brudypterus  grandis. 

Heterliyphantes  preussi  (Reichenow).  (Plate  II.  figs.  2, 
2«,  26.) 

Sijmplectes  preussi  Reichenow,  J.  f.  O.  189,2,  p.  442 
[Victoria,  Cameroon]  (S). 

*  The  previous  papers  describing  Mr.  Bates's  collections  -will  be  found 
in  '  The  Ibis,'  1902,  p.  89  ;  1904,  pp.  88,  ml ;  1905,  pp.  89,  461  ;  1907, 
p.  416  ;  1908,  pp.  117,  317,  558  ;  1909,  p.  1  ;  1911,  pp.  479,  581 ;  1914, 
pp.  169,  495. 
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Sycobrotus  herberti  Alexander,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xix.  p.  88 
(1907)   [Pompari,  R.  Welle]. 

Phormoplectes  dorsomaculatus  Sharpe  (nee  Reichw.),  Ibis, 
1908,  p.  349. 

Symphdes  auricomus  Sjiist.  Kon^l.  Sv.  Vet.-Akad.  Handl. 
xxvii.  no.  1,  p.  86,  pi.  viii.  (not  vii.)  (1895)  [Cameroon]. 
(Immature  female.) 

Hah.  Known  from  West  Africa :  Cameroon,  and  the 
River  Welle. 

This  species  is  quite  distinct  from  H.  insignis  (Sharpe), 
with  which  it  has  been  generally  unitefl,  by  Dr.  Reichenow 
and  others  [cf.  Vog.  Afr.  iii.  p.  36  (1904)]. 

-ff.  ^wewsst  (Reicheuow) .  I  if.  ?nsz^m.s  (Sharpe). 

S-  Forehead    and    crown    golden       rj.  Forehead,  crown,  and  occiput 

brownish-orange,  shading  into  chestnut ;    sides  of  the   head 

yellow   on    the    occiput   and  black. 

nape  ;  sides  of  the  head,  neck, 

and  throat  black. 
5 .  Forehead,   superciliary    bands, 

sides  of  the  liead  and  throat  and  throat  black. 

black  ;  middle  of  the  crown,    I 

occiput,  and  nape  yellow.  | 


5  .  Forehead, crown,  occiput,  nape, 


Heterhyphantes  insignis  (Sharpe).     (Plate  II.  figs.  \,\  a, 

Sycobrotus  insignis  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  pp.  117,  253,  pi.  vi. 
fig.  1  [Mt.  Elgon],   ?  . 

Symplectes  croconotus  ReichenoAv,  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  185 
[Buea,  Cameroon],  ?  ;  Sjost.  Kongl.  Sv.  Vet.-Akad.  Ilaiidl. 
xxvii.  no.  1,  p.  88,  pi.  ix.  (not  viii.)  (1895)  [Cameroon]. 

Symplectes  castanicapillus  Sjost.  Orn.  Monatsl).  i.  p.  ^3 
(1893)  [Cameroon]  ;  id.  Kongl.  Sv.  Vet.-Akad.  Handl. 
xxvii.  no.  ],  p.  88  (1895). 

Heterhyphantes  insignis  Bannermnn,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  516 
[Cameroon  Peak]. 

Tlie  range  extends  from  East  Africa  to  Cameroon. 

Heterhyphantes  dorsomaculatus  (Reichenow).  (Plate  II. 
figs.  3,  3  a,  3  ^»,  3  c.) 

Symplectes    dorsomaculatus    Reichenow,    Orn.    Monatsb. 
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1893,  p.  177  [Jaunde,  Cameroon]  ;  id.  J.  f.  O.  1896,  pi.  iv. 
upper  fig.,  ?  . 

The  male  resembles  the  male  o£  H.  preussi  (Reichw.),  but 
the  entire  top  of  the  head  and  nape  are  golden  yellow  ;  the 
throat  is  black,  partly  yellow  on  the  middle  of  the  basal 
portion^  and  the  rump  is  black  instead  of  yellow. 

The  female  differs  from  the  female  of  S.  preussi  in  having 
the  crown  as  well  as  the  forehead  black  and  only  the  occiput 
yellow  ;  while  the  chin  and  middle  of  the  throat  are  yellow, 
the  sides  of  the  head  and  sides  of  the  neck  only  being  black; 
rump  black. 

Apparently  confined  to  West  Africa  :  Cameroon. 

Hyphantornis  aurantius  (Vieill.). 

According  to  the  most  recent  works  the  female  of  this 
species  is  said  to  be  similar  to  the  male,  but  with  the  upper 
parts  olive-green.  In  the  British  Museum  there  are  two 
females  of  this  species  which  have  the  appearance  of  being 
fully  adult;  in  these  birds  the  chin,  throat,  fore-neck,  and 
sides  of  the  head  are  pale  dull  olive-yellow,  and  the  rest  of 
the  uuflerparts  are  white,  greyish  on  the  sides  and  flanks. 

Sitagra  ocularia  crocata  Hartl.? 

Specimens  of  a  subspecies  of  S.  ocularia  agree  with  the 
description  of  Floceus  ocularius  brachypterus  given  by 
Reichenow,  Vog.  Afr.  iii.  p.  47  ;  but  the  bird  described 
by  him  is  not  Ploceus  brachypterus  Swains.  (Birds 
W.  Afr.  i.  p.  168,  pi.  x.)  The  latter  has  the  entire  crown 
and  nape  golden  orange-brown  and  a  differently  shaped 
culmen,  while  in  the  present  form  the  forehead  and  crown 
are  golden-yellow  and  the  occiput  is  olive-yellow  like  the 
nape  ;  the  culmen,  moreover,  is  nearly  straight,  not  curved 
as  in  S.  brachypterus. 

Malimljiis  coronatus  Sharpe. 

Immature  males  and  females  in  first  plumage  have  the 
bill  light  horn-colour  instead  of  black,  the  lower  mandible 
in  dry  skins  being  whitish.  In  both  scales  there  is  an 
orange-brown   patch    on    the   crown   which    is   apparently 
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replaced   by  black  feathers  at  a  later  stage  in  both  sexes, 
though  in  tiie  male  the  crown  eventually  becomes  scarlet. 

The  adult  female  is  black,  much  like  Melanopieryx  max- 
welli  Alexander  in  general  appearance,  but  the  bill  is 
stouter,  the  culmen  more  curved,  tlie  basal  portion  of  the 
feathers  of  the  mouth  darker  grey  and  the  wing  longer, 
85  mm.  or  more,  while  in  M.  maxwelli  the  wing  is  less 
than  80  mm. 

Malimbus  cassini  Elliot. 

The  female  of  this  species  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
described,  Mr.  Bates  has  sent  home  two  examples  marked 
female,  both  of  which  appear  to  be  in  immature  plumage. 
The  general  colour  is  black,  with  the  chin,  throat,  and  chest 
mixed  with  pale  orange-red,  especially  in  one  which  seems 
to  be  the  younger  bird  of  the  two. 

Malimbus  malimbicus  (Daud.). 

Malimbus  nigrifrons  Hart).  ;  Siiarpe,  Ibis,  1908,  p.  351. 

The  characters  pointed  out  by  Sharpe  as  distinguishing 
M.  nigrifrons  Hartl.  are  no  doubt  merely  individual. 

Specimens  from  northern  Angola  collected  by  W.  J. 
Ansorge  have  the  lower  breast  and  belly  washed  with  grey 
rather  more  markedly  than  in  any  bird  from  Cameroon. 

Camaroptera  superciliaris  Fraser. 

The  ty])e  of  this  species  procured  by  Fraser  on  Fernando 
Po  is  in  the  British  Museum.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
C.  jlavigularis  Reichenow,  also  from  Fernando  Po,  is  founded 
on  young  examples  of  the  same  bird.  Three  specimens 
collected  by  Boyd  Alexander  and  E.  Seimund  agree  exactly 
with  Dr.  Reichenow's  description  and  figure  of  his  C.  flavi- 
gularis,  and  are  no  doubt  quite  immature  birds^  as  is  shown 
by  the  texture  of  the  flank-feathers,  which  are  very  soft  and 
downy.  As  in  C.  superciliaris,  the  middle  of  the  belly  is 
pure  white. 

C.  superciliaris  kamerunensis  Reichw.  Orn.  Monatsb.  xx. 
p.  29  (1912)  from  Bipindi,  Cameroon,  is  a  tolerably  distinct 
race,  the  underparts  being  washed  with  grey.    This  character 
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is  noticeable  in  quite  young  birds,  which  are  easily  recog- 
nisable from  the  young  of  C.  superciliaris  by  their  darker 
underparts. 

Outside  Fernando  Po,  the  true  C.  superciliaris  appears 
to  occur  in  the  eastern  Congo  Forest,  where  Wocsnam 
procured  an  adult  male  example.  There  are  also  three 
specimens  from  the  Gold  Coast  and  one,  a  male,  from 
Yonnibanna,  Sierra  Leone,  obtained  by  Major  H.  J.  Kelsall. 
The  last-named  bird  was  referred  to  by  him  ('  Ibis,^  1914, 
p.  206)  as  typical  C.  superciliaris,  but  it  seems  to  be  ratlier 
more  brilliantly  coloured  than  any  bird  from  Fernando  Po, 
while  the  bill  is  shorter  and  rather  less  stout.  These  differ- 
ences may,  however,  be  individual. 

Birds  procured  by  W.  J.  Ansorge  at  N'Dalla  Tando, 
northern  Angola,  appear  to  be  referable  to  C.  s.  kamerunensis, 
but  the  breast  and  sides  of  the  body  are  washed  with  a 
rather  more  olive-grey  tint  ;  one  male  bird,  however,  from 
the  River  Ja,  Cameroon,  is  inseparable  in  this  respect. 

C.  s.  Uganda;  S.  Clarke  [Bull.  B.  0.  C.  xxxiii.  ji.  136 
(lOl^)]  has  been  separated  on  account  of  its  whiter  belly 
and  longer  tail. 

Apalis  jacksoni  minor,  subsp.  n. 

S\m\\a.v  to  A.  jacksoii  Sharpe,  but  considerably  smaller, 
the  black  on  the  chin  and  throat  narrower  and  confined  to 
the  middle  portion  of  the  latter  and  less  extended  towards 
the  chest  ;  white  tips  to  the  tail-feathers  narrower,  those 
of  the  outer  pair  about  12  mm.  as  compared  with  about 
24  mm.  in  A.  jacksoni.  Iris  greyish-brown  ;  bill  black; 
feet  light  flesh-colour. 


A.Jacksotii. 

A.j.  minor. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

5  males  ....   51-56 

60-63 

2  males 49-50 

60-53 

2  females  .  .      51 

50 

4  females  . .  47-48 

44-47 

Typical  examples  of  A.  jacksoni  from  East  Africa  and 
Uganda  were  met  with  by  the  late  W.  J.  Ansorge  at 
N'Dalla  Tando,  northern   Angola.     A.  j.  minor   was   met 
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with  at  Esamesa  and  Hityc  on  the  River  Ja,  Cameroon, 
1500-2000  ft.  A  female  was  also  procured  by  the  late 
Boyd  Alexander  at  Angn  on  the  Welle  River  (about 
Lat.  2i°  E.,  Long.  4°  N.). 

Types  in  the  British  Museum.  ^  $  .  Bitye,  River  Ja, 
S.xii.  12.     Nos.  5148,  5149. 

Apalis  ansorgei,  sp.  n. 

Adult  male.  Near  A.  nigrescens  Jackson^  and,  as  in  that 
species,  the  four  outer  pairs  of  tail-feathers  are  white,  but 
the  crown  and  upperparts  are  grey  tinged  with  brownish, 
instead  of  deep  brown.  Iris  light  red  ;  bill  black  ;  feet 
burnt-sienna.     Wing  48,  tail  50  mm. 

Hab.  North  Angola. 

Type  in  the  British  Museum.  S,  No.  774.  N'Dalla 
Tando,  N.  Angola,  15.  ix.  08,     W.  J.  Ansorge  Coll. 

Apalis  rufigular is  (Fraser). 

Sharpe  has  already  pointed  out  in  'The  Ibis,'  1908,  p.  320 
that  his  Euprinodes  leucogaster  (1904)  is  synonymous  with 
E.  schistaceus  Cassiu  (1859)  ;  also  that  E.  olivaceus  (Strickl.) 
(1844)  is  founded  on  young  examples  of  E.  rvfigularis 
(Fraser)  (1843).  He  did  not,  however,  suspect  that 
E.  schistaceus  and  E.  rufigularis  were  respectively  the  male 
and  female  of  one  and  the  same  species. 

All  the  adult  grey-throateii  specimens  before  us,  eight  in 
number,  are  males,  and  there  are  several  immature  examples 
marked  as  males  which  have  grey  feathers  making  their 
appearance  on  the  throat. 

All  the  rufous-throated  specimens,  sixteen  in  number,  are 
females  with  the  exception  of  three,  viz.,  two  from  Fernando 
Po  collected  by  E.  Seimund  and  Boyd  Alexander  respec- 
tively, and  one  from  N'Dalla  Tando,  northern  Angola, 
procured  by  W.  J,  Ansorge.  I  believe  that  in  these  three 
instances  the  sex  has  been  incorrectly  determined  and  have 
little  doubt  that  the  grey-throated  and  red-throated  birds 
are  of  one  species  and  should  be  known  as  A.  rufigularis 
(Fraser),  that  being  the  oldest  name.  Mr.  Bates  is  certainly 
of  this  opinion  {cf.  '  Ibis,'  1911,  p.  616). 
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In  the  Orn.  Monatsb.  xx.  p.  28  (1912)  Dr.  Reicbenow 
described  his  "  Apalis  rufogularis  kamerunensis "  from 
southern  Cameroon  which  must  be  added  to  the  synonymy 
of  A.  rufiyularis  Fraser^  tlie  type-specimen  of  which,  from 
Fernando  Po,  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

Bradypterus  grandis,  sp.  n. 

Adult  mule.  With  the  general  appearance  of  B.  graueri 
Neumann^  but  slightly  larger  and  with  an  unusually  long 
tail  composed  of  ten  instead  of  twelve  feathers.  The  rather 
large  blackish  spots  on  the  chest  are  continued  over  the 
throat  to  the  chin,  but  are  not  so  rounded  or  so  numerous 
as  in  B.  graueri  ;  an  indistinct  brownish-white  band  above 
the  eye  and  faintly  indicated  behind  ;  entire  upperparts 
dark  brown,  with  the  rufous  tinge  less  pronounced  than  in 
B.  graueri ;  lesser  and  median  wing-coverts  with  brownish- 
buff  margins ;  ground-colour  of  tlie  throat  and  the  middle 
of  the  breast  and  belly  pure  white ;  sides,  flanks,  and  under 
tail-coverts  olive-brown,  the  last-named  paler.  Iris  brown  ; 
bill  black,  grey  beneath  ;  feet  grey. 

Total  length  190  mm.;  wing  66  ;  tail  79;  tarsus  28. 

Type  in  the  British  Museum.  ($  ad.  Bitye,  River  Ja, 
2000  feet,  24.  iii.  14.     No.  5782. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  notes  on  the  genus  [Trans. 
Zool.  Soc.  xix.  p.  354  (1910)]  a  large  number  of  new  names 
have  been  added ;  the  descriptions  of  all  these  have  been 
examined,  but  none  in  any  way  resemble  the  bird  described 
above  except  B.  graueri,  which  has  very  distinct  eyebrow 
stripes  prolonged  above  the  ear-coverts. 

Bradypterus  brachypterus  centralis  Neum. 

Bradypterus  brachypterus  centralis  Neum.  Bull.  B.  O.  C. 
xxi.  p.  55  (1908)  [Lake  Kivu]. 

Four  specimens  procured  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Bates  at  Akono- 
linga.  River  Njong,  in  the  interior  of  Cameroon,  appear  to 
belong  to  this  form,  having  much  darker  brown  upperparts 
than  in  typical  B.  brachypterus  and  with  only  a  trace  of  a 
rufous  wash  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts,  the  black 
spots  on  the  foreneck  more  pronounced,  and  the  flanks  and 
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under  tail-coverts  less  rufous  than  in  B.  h.  ahyssinicus 
Bluiidell  &  Lovat.  There  are  evidently  several  lieograpliical 
forms  of  this  species,  but  without  further  material  they  are 
difficult  to  define. 

Schcenicola  apicalis  (Cab.). 

Schcenicola  brunneiceps  Reich w.  Oni.  Monatsb.  xv.  p.  172 
(1907)  [N.  Uganda]. 

S.  bru7itieiceps  is  without  doubt  based  on  an  immature 
specimen  of  S.  apicalis.  There  is  a  young  bird  from  Buddu, 
Uganda^  in  the  Jackson  Collection  which  agrees  exactly 
with  the  description,  while  other  adults  from  the  same 
locality  are  typical  S.  apicalis. 

Turdinus  rufipennis  (Sharpe). 

Tardinus  albipectus  minutus  van  Someren,  Bull.  B.  O.  C. 
XXXV.  1915.  p.  126  [Mabira  Forest]. 

Turdinus  minutus  van  Someren,  Ibis,  1916,  p.  468. 

In  the  'Transactions  '  of  the  Zool.  Soc.  xix.  pp.  379-380, 
I  discussed  the  position  of  Turdinus  fulvescens  Cassin  and 
T.  cerviniventris  Sharpe  at  some  length.  Subsequently 
('Ibis/  1911,  p.  624)  Mr.  Bates,  who  had  examined  the 
type-specimen  of  T.  fulvescens  Cassin  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  pointed  out  that 
Cassin's  name  was  referable  to  the  species  Avith  no  white  on 
the  breast  and  not  to  the  white-breasted  form  as  I  had 
supposed.  My  mistake  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
British  Museum  there  are  two  examples  of  Turdijius  col- 
lected by  Du  Chaillu  on  the  Gamma  River  (?)  and  marked 
*'  Turdirostris  fulvescens  Cass.''  in  G.  R.  Gray's  hand- 
writing. These  rather  soiled  specimens  were  believed  to 
be  co-types  of  Cassin's  species,  and  one  undoubtedly  is  so ; 
but  the  second  represents  a  different  species,  viz.,  the 
white-breasted  form  T.  rufipetinis  Sharpe.  Mr.  Bates 
corrected  this  mistake,  but  did  not  explain  how  it  had 
arisen. 

In  '  The  Ibis,'  1916,  p.  468,  Dr.  van  Someren  denies  the 
identity  of  Turdinus  barakce  Sharpe  from  Toro  with  T.  rufi- 
pennis  (Sharpe)   from    Gaboon    [c/.  Ogilvie-Grant,  Trans. 
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Zool.  Soc.  xix.  p.  379  (1910)].  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  "  no  birds  in  any  way  resembling  T.  barakce  have 
been  procured  in  Angola,  Cameroon,  or  anywhere  on  the 
west  coast. ^^  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  he 
can  mean  by  making  such  an  incorrect  statement.  1  write 
with  the  whole  series  of  Turdinus  spread  out  geographically 
before  me,  and  the  identity  of  Gaboon  and  Cameroon  birds 
[T.  rufipennis  Sharpe)  with  those  from  the  Upper  Congo 
[T.  albipectus  Keichenow)  and  from  Toro  district  {T.  barakce 
Jackson)  is  obvious. 

Dr.  van  Someren  had  access  to  the  series  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  makes  his  positive  statement  more  difficult 
to  understand.  As  regards  his  Turdinus  albipectus  minutus 
from  the  Mabira  Forest,  it  appears  to  be  merely  a  rather 
small  female  example  of  T.  rufipennis  in  which  the  sex  has 
been  wrongly  determined,  and  it  can  be  exactly  matched 
by  a  female  from  Cameroon  with  a  wing  measuring 
66  mm.  (i.  e.  1  mm.  more).  It  is  incredible  that  the 
Mabira  Forest  should  contain  tliree  so  closely  allied  sub- 
species, viz.  T.  barakae,  T.  minutus,  and  T.  albipectus  as 
Dr.  van  Someren  asserts,  and  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  all  these  are  merely  synonyms  of  T.  7'ufipen7iis. 

In  a  series  of  twenty-three  specimens  from  Cameroon  the 
wing-measurements  are  as  follows: — 10  cJ,  70*5-76  mm., 
average  about  73-5  mm.  ;  7  ?  imm.,  66-74  mm.,  average 
about  70  mm.;  4  (J  imm.,  64-5-67  mm.;  2  ?  imm.,  67  & 
68  mm. 

Turdinus  ugandcB  van  Someren,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xxxv.  p.  125 
(1915)  [Uganda  Forest],  is  at  most  a  subspecies  of  T.  ful- 
vescetis  (Cassin).  The  presence  of  grey  shaft-streaks  or 
stripes  on  the  feathers  of  the  throat  is  a  somewhat  un- 
certain character ;  though  found  on  most  Cameroon  birds,  it 
is  indistinct  or  absent  on  individuals  from  northern  Angola 
and  the  Gold  Coast. 

Cossypha  verticalis  melanonota  (Cab.). 
It  seems  doubtful  if  Cossypha  melanonota  (Cab.)  is  really 
separable  from  C.  verticalis  Hartl.^  many  of  the  former  col- 
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lected  by  Mr.  Bates  having  tlie  back  greyish-black,  wot  deep 
black.  He  obtained  examples  of  both  forms,  irrespective 
of  sex  or  season.  Shaipe  arrived  at  practically  a  similar 
conclusion  (c/.  'Ibis,'  1908,  p.  124). 

Saxicola  salax  (Vei-r.) . 

Mr.  Bates  has  sent  several  examples,  both  male  and 
female,  of  this  species  from  Akonolinga,  Nyong  River, 
eastern  Cameroon.  The  average  wing- measurement  of  six 
males  is  68  mm. 

The  average  wing-measurement  of  thirty-four  specimens 
of  Saxicola  salaw  from  Kilimanjaro,  Lake  George,  Ruweii- 
zori,  Uganda,  Kikuyu  Ravine,  Kenia,  and  Lake  Naivasha 
is  71  mm. 

The  average  of  twelve  male  specimens  from  the  Peak  of 
Cameroon  and  Fernando  Po  is  73*5  mm.  These  represent  the 
slightly  larger  race  named  Pratincola  jmllidigula  Reichenow. 

Mr.  ]?annerman,  'Ibis,'  1915,  p.  498,  has  kept  up  this 
name,  and  has  given  certain  wing-measurements  in  support, 
but  from  carefully  taken  wing-measurements  we  find  the 
average  is  73*5  mm.  in  twelve  male  specimens  from  the 
Peak  of  Cameroon  and  Fernando  Po. 

Xenocichla  leucolsema  Sharpe. 

Xenocic/da  leucolama  Sharpe,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xiii.  p.  10 
(1902)  ;  Ogilvie-Grant,  Tr.  Zool.  Soc.  xix.  p.  383  (1910). 

PhyllastrepJiUS  uyanda  Reich w.  Orn.  Monatsb.  xv.  p.  200 
(1907)  [Entebbe]. 

Since  the  notes  in  the  liuwenzori  Report  were  published 
in  1910,  the  British  Museum  has  received,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  L.  M.  Seth-Smith,  a  female  example  of 
this  species  from  Mpumu,  Uganda.  In  this  bird  the  wing, 
which  has  been  injured  by  shot,  measures  at  least  7Q  mm. 
(=  3  inches),  whereas  in  the  type  of  A',  albigularis  Sharpe, 
from  Fantee,  the  wing  measures  68  mm.  (=:2'7  inches). 
That  the  former  species  is  synonymous  with  the  latter  still 
requires  confirmation. 

Another  male  example  was  procured  at  Bitye,  River  Ja, 
on  the  29th  of  August,  1911;  the  first  sent  by   Mr.  Bates 
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was  also  a  male  shot  in  the  same  locality  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1905. 

I  have  examined  the  series  in  the  Tring  Museum,  but 
they  do  not  tln'ow  any  further  light  on  the  matter. 

P.  ugandce  Reichw.,  from  Entebbe,  is  undoubtedly  the 
same  as  A.  leucolcema  Sharpe,  from  Toro. 

Xenocichla  scandens  orientalis  Hartl. 

Xenocichla  orientalis  Hartl.  J.  f.  O.  1883,  p.  425  [Taraaja, 
near  Tingasi  {Eniin)'\. 

PhyJlastrephus  scandens  orientalis  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  iii. 
p.  398  (1901). 

Mr.  Bates  has  sent  several  examples  of  this  species,  which 
ranges  from  Tingasi  and  the  Welle  River,  in  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  to  the  Sliari  River 
and  the  Ubangi  River  district  south  of  Lake  Chad  ;  thence 
it  is  found  southward  to  Cameroon. 

I  have  examined  the  type-specimen  of  A.  orientalis 
Hartlaub  which  is  in  the  Tring  Museum.  It  is  a  female 
with  a  wing-measurement  of  94  mm. 

The  range  of  X.  s.  scandens  extends  from  Senegambia  to 
the  Niger. 

From  A.  s.  scandens  the  present  form  is  easily  recognised 
by  its  dark  gre}^  head,  dark  greyish-olive  back,  and  nearly 
white  breast  and  belly,  faintly  streaked  with  very  pale 
yellow. 

The  wing-measurements  are  as  follows  : — 

A',  s.  scandens.  X.  s.  orientalis. 

$.  Wing 102-112  S'  Wing 95-105 

?.      „      101  &  104       ?.      „     ......  93-100 

Alseonax  epulatus  (Cassin). 

Butalis  epulatus  Cassin,  Pr.  Ac.  Philad.  1855,  p.  326, 
et  1857,  p.  35  [Moonda  R/iver,  Gaboon]. 

Alseonax  epulatus  Sharpe,  Cat.  Birds  B.  M.  iv.  p.  131 
(1879). 

Alseonax  flavipes  Bates,  Ibis,  J  911,  p.  522, 

There  can   be  no  doubt  that  A.  flavipes  Bates   is  founded 
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on  adult  examples  oi  A.  epulatus  Cassiii.  In  younger  birds 
the  legs  are  brown^  while  in  adults  they  are  yellow.  This 
is  proved  by  specimens  collected  by  the  Uiiwenzori  Expedi- 
tion in  the  Semliki  Valley,  and  also  by  birds  from 
Cameroon. 

There  are  two  typical  examples  of  A.  epulatus  m  the 
British  Museum  procured  by  Du  Ohaillu  on  the  Muni 
River,  Gaboon.  The  type  was  described  from  the  Moonda 
River  a  few  miles  farther  south.  I  iiave  examined  examples 
from  Cameroon,  Spanish  Guinea,  Gaboon,  Libokwa  and 
Bambili,  Welle  River,  and  Port  Beui,  Semliki  Valley. 

Alseonax  fantisiensis  Sharpe. 

Alseonax  fantisiensis  Sharpe,  Cat.  Birds  B.  M.  iv.  p.  131 
(1879)  [Fantee:  A.  Swanzy.    Type  in  the  British  Museum.] 

The  paler  grey  species  seems  to  occur  together  with  the 
dai'k  grey  A.  epulatus  over  a  great  part  of  its  range. 

Hab.  I  have  examined  specimens  from  the  Gold  Coast, 
Cameroon,  Gaboon,  and  Fort  Beiii  in  the  Semliki  Valley. 

Alseonax  comitatus  (Cassin) . 

Butalis  comitatus  Cassin,  Pi-.  Ac.  Philad.  1857,  p.  35 
[Muni  River,  Gaboon]. 

Alseona.r  comitatus  Ogilvie-Grant,  Tr.  Zool.  Soc.  xix. 
p.  392  (1910)  [East  Mpanga  Forest,  Fort  Portal,  and 
Semliki  Valley]. 

Pedilorhynchus  comitatus  Reichenow,  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  p.  461 
(1903). 

Pedilorhynchus  stuhlmanni  Reichenow,  t.  c.  p.  460. 

Pedilorhynchus  stuhlmanni  camerunensis  Riichenow,  t.  c. 
p..  461. 

Pedilorhynchus  camerunensis  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1907,  p.  447. 

Alseonax  ituriensis  Reichenow,  Orn.  Monatsb.  xvi.  p.  191 
(1908)  [Avakubi,  Ituri  River]. 

Mr.  Bates  collected  an  adult  pair,  as  well  as  immature 
and  young  examples,  on  the  River  Ja,  Cameroon. 

Three  specimens  of  this  species  were  procured  by  Alexander 
at  Gudima,  on  the  Upper  Welle  River,  about  280  kilometres 
to  the  north-east  of  Avakubi  on  the  Ituri  River.     There  are 
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also  two  specimens  collected  by  the  Ruwenzori  Expedition, 
one  in  the  Mpanga  Forest,  Fort  Portal,  and  the  other  at 
Fort  Beni,  in  the  Seraliki  Valley. 

The  wing-measurements  are  :  J"  66-69  mm.,  ?  63- 
Q7  mm. 

Hab.  Cameroon  and  Gaboon  eastwards  to  Uganda,  the 
Ituri  River,  and  Upper  Welle  River. 

Dr.  Reichenow  has  separated  this  species  from  Aheonax 
under  the  new  generic  name  Pedilorhynchus,  on  account  of 
its  stouter  bill  and  the  2nd  primary  quill  being  shorter  than 
the  8th. 

In  A.  comitatus  the  2nd  quill  is  slightly  shorter  than  the 
8tii.  In  A.  tessmanni  the  difference  is  perhaps  rather  more 
marked. 

In  A.  adusta,  the  type  of  Alseonnx,  the  2nd  quill  is  some- 
what longer  than  the  8th,  and  the  same  difference  is  found 
in  A.  epulatus  and  A.fantisiensis. 

I  do  not,  however,  consider  that  this  slight  difference  in 
the  shape  of  the  wing  is  sufficient  reason  for  recognising 
Pedilorhynchus  as  a  distinct  genus. 

Alseonax  tessmanni  (Reichenow). 

Muscicapa  modesta  Sharpe  (nee  Hartlaub),  in  A.  F. 
Mockler-Ferryman,  '  Up  the  Niger,'  App.  vi.  p.  310(1892) 
[Shonga]  ;  Alexander,  Ibis,  1902,  p.  329  [Prahsu  and 
Fumsu,  Gold  Coast]. 

Pedilorhynchus  tessmanni  Reichenow,  Orn.  Monatsb.  xv. 
p.  147  (1907)  [Rio  Benito,  Spanish  Guinea]. 

Pedilorhynchus  brevirostris  Bates,  Bull,  B.  O.  C.  xxv.  p.  28 
(1909)  [Assobara,  Bumba  River,  Cameroon.  Type  in  the 
British  Museum]. 

The  first  person  to  send  an  example  of  this  species  to 
England  was  Capt.  A.  F.  Mockler-Ferryman,  who  met  with 
it  in  1890  at  Shonga  in  Northern  Nij^eria.  The  bird  was  in- 
correctly identified  by  Sharpe  as  Muscicapa  modesta  Hartlaub. 
Alexander  next  procured  three  s})ecimens  at  Prahsu  and 
Fumsu,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  1900,  which,  following  Sharpe, 
were   also  referred    to    M.    modesta.      As    pointed    out    by 
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Mr.  Bates  iu  his  descriptiou  of  Pedilorhynchus  hrevirostris, 
this  is  a  larger  bird  than  Aheonax  comitatus  (Cassiu).  Tlie 
vviug  measures  :  2  <?  75  mm. ;  2  ?    72  &  74?  mm. 

Hab.  Gold  Coast  and  Northern  Nigeria  southwards  to 
Cameroon  and  Spanish  Guinea. 

Alseonax  olivascens  (Cassiu). 

Parisoma  olivascens  Cassiu^  Pr.  Ac.  Philad.  1859,  p.  52 
[Camma  River,  French  Congo]. 

Lioptilus  olivascens  Sharpe,  Haud-1.  iii.  p.  239  (1901). 

Apatema  olivascens  Reiciienow,  Vog.  Afr.  iii.  p.  523 
(1905). 

Mr.  Bates  procured  three  adult  females  and  an  immature 
male  from  Efulen,  Cameroon. 

I  have  examined  specimens  from  Fantee,  Gold  Coast 
{Ussher)  ;  typical  examples  from  the  Camma  River,  French 
Congo  (Dm  Chaillu) ;  As.soham,  Bumba  River,  and  Bitye, 
River  Ja,  Cameroon  (G.  L.  Bates). 

Muscicapa  cserulescens  (Hartlaub). 

Butalis  carulescens  Hartlaub,  Ibis,  1865,  p.  288  [Natal, 
T.  Ayres.     Type  in  the  British  Museum.] 

Muscicapa  ccerulescens  Sliarpe,  Cat.  Birds  B.  M.  iv.  p.  154 
(1879). 

This  species  may  be  recognised  from  the  allied  African 
Grey  Flycatchers  by  having  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible 
whitish,  a  white  band  from  the  nostril  to  the  eye,  and  a 
white  line  of  plumes  above  and  below  tlie  eye,  the  inner 
secondary  quills  margined  with  white,  and  the  primaries 
narrowly  edged  extei'nally  with  whitish.  The  general  colour 
above  is  rather  pale  grey;  the  throat  white,  the  sides  being 
rarely  tinged  with  greyish  ;  the  breast  and  flanks  pale  grey, 
and  the  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  white. 

From  M.  c.  cintrea  it  is  distinguished  by  its  larger  size 
and  longer  tail.  The  wing-measurements  are :  ^  78- 
84  mm. ;  ?  77-83  mm.  Tail  ^  60-66  mm. ;  ?  59-6f  mm. 
Specimens  procured  by  A.  S.  Neave  in  Northern  Rhodesia 
and  the  Katanga  district  are  rather  larger  than  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  series. 
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Hab.  I  have  examined  examples  from  Natal  (typical). 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  Rhodesia^  and  Katanga,  northwards 
to  Ankole  and  British  East  Africa ;  also  via  the  Zambesi 
to  Damaraland,  Benguela,  as  far  north  as  Canhocja  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Loanda  district  of  Angola,  where  it 
meets  with  the  following  form  M.  c.  cinerea. 

Muscicapa  cserulescens  cinerea  (Cassin), 

Eupsaltria  cinerea  Cassin,  Pr.  Ac.  Philad.  1856,  p.  253 
[Moonda  River,  Gaboon:  Du  i'hai/lu]. 

?  Muscicapa  modesta  Hartl.  Orn.  W.  Al'r.  p.  96  (1857) 
[Gaboon]  ;  Bocage,  Journ.  Lisb.  ii.  p.  43  (1870)  [Mossa- 
medes] . 

Hypodes  cinerea  Cassin,  Proc.  Ac.  Philad.  1859,  p.  52 
[same  type  as  above]. 

Muscicapa  cassini  Heine,  J.  f.  O.  1859,  p.  428   [founded 

on  Muscicapa  ?    Cassin,  Pr.  Ac.   Philad.   1859,  p.  51, 

Camma  River,  French  Congo] . 

Muscicapa  cinerascens  Sharpe,  Cat.  Birds  B.  M.  iv.  p.  155 
(1899)  [Fantee:    Ussher'\. 

Muscicapa  brevicauda  Ogilvie-Grant,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xix. 
p.  107  (1907)  ;  Ibis,  1908,  p.  308  [Upper  Congo]. 

The  British  Museum  contains  typical  examples  of  E. 
cinerea  Cassin,  collected  by  Du  Chaillu  on  the  Moonda  River, 
Gaboon.  These  birds  agree  perfectly  with  Cassin's  descrip- 
tion, as  also  with  the  type-specimens  of  M.  cinerascens 
Sharpe  and  M.  brevicauda  Ogilvie-Grant. 

Mr.  Witmer  Stone  ('Auk,'  1914,  p.  255)  asserts  that  the 
present  subspecies,  M,  c.  cinerea  Cassin,  is  synonymous  with 
M.  luyens  Hartlaub,  but  this  is  an  error,  for  the  type-speci- 
men of  the  latter  species  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  a 
perfectly  distinct  form,  with  no  white  lines  of  plumes  above 
and  below  the  eye,  and  without  wiiite  edges  to  the  primary 
quills.  For  remarks  on  this  matter,  see  Stone,  Pr.  Ac.  Philad. 
1889,  p.  147  ;  and  Stone,  '  Auk,'  1914,  p.  255. 

M.  c.  cinerea  is  a  rather  smaller  more  northern  and 
western  representative  form  of  M.  ccerulescens  with  a  pro- 
portionately shorter  tail. 
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Dr.  Reicheuow  lias  united  Al.  c.  cinerea  (=  J/,  ciiierascens 
Shnrpe)  with  M.  cofrufescens  Hartl.,  but  the  former  is  easily 
recognised  by  its  proportionately  shorter  tail,  and  by  otlier 
differences. 

Wing  :  ^  70-75  mm.  ;    ?  68-71  mm. 

Birds  from  N'JDalla  Tando,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Loando  district  of  Angola,  are  somewhat  intermediate, 
having  the  tail  relatively  slightly  longer  than  in  typical 
M.  c.  cinerea  (tail,  2  ^  oG,  5^1  mm.  and  2  ?  52,  51  mm.,  as 
compared  with  J"  50-53  mm.  and  $  48-51  mm.),  but  must 
be  referred  to  M.  c.  cinerea. 

Hab.  I  have  examined  specimens  from  the  following 
localities: — Gold  Coast,  southwards  through  Cameroon  to 
N'Dalla  Tando,  northern  Angola  ;  eastwards  to  the  Welle 
River,  Upper  Congo,  and  Uganda  (Entebbe  and  Mpumu). 

The  two  forms  seem  to  meet  in  central  Angohi. 

Another  form  closely  allied  to  M,  c.  cinerea,  if  not  iden- 
tical with  it,  is  Muscicapa  modesta  Hartlaub  [Orn.  W.  Afr. 
p.  96  (1857)  Gaboon]. 

The  bird  described  as  M.  modesta  by  Sharpe  [Cat.  Birds 
B.  M.  iv.  p.  156  (1879)]  from  the  "  River  Danger,  Gaboon. 
Henry  Ansell,  Esq.  [P.]/'  is  unquestionably  an  example,  in 
poor  condition,  of  Fraseria  cinerascens  Hartlaub  [c/.  Sharpe, 
Cat.  Birds  B.  M.  iii.  p.  304.  (1877)].  Part  of  the  plumage 
of  this  spetdmen  is  missing,  but  all  the  characters  essential 
for  certain  identification  are  still  present. 

Dr.  Reicheuow  [Vog.  Afr.  ii.  p.  453  (1903)]  copied 
Sharpe's  description  of  his  supposed  M.  modesta,  but  noted 
that  it  differed  from  the  original  description  given  by 
Hartlaub  in  important  points. 

Sharpe  subsequently  identified  a  specimen  of  Alseonax 
tessmanni  Reicheuow  with  this  species. 

Muscicapa  lugens  (Hartlaub). 

Butulis  lucjens  Hartlaub,  P.  Z.  S.  18G0,  p.  110  [Bembe, 
Angola:  J,  J.  Motiteiro.     Type  in  the  British  Museum], 

Muscicapa  lugens  Shar[)e,  Cat.  Birds  B.  M.  iv.  p.  155 
(1879). 
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Alseonax  melanoptera  Sharpe,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xvi.  [>.  89 
(1906)  [Toro:  F.  J.  Jackson.     Type  in  the  British  Museum]. 

This  species  is  easily  recoguised  from  M.  c.  cinerea,  which 
occurs  in  the  same  locality,  by  having  only  a  trace  of  white 
between  the  base  of  the  bill  and  the  eye,  the  plumes  sur- 
rounding the  eye  grey  ;  middle  of  the  throat,  middle  of  the 
belly,  and  under  tail-coverts  white  ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
rather  dark  grey;  primary  quills  black,  not  edged  with 
white;  the  bill  black,  including  the  lower  mandible,  which 
is  not  whitish  or  pale  towards  the  base  in  dry  skins. 

The  wing  measures  :    c?  70-73  mm. ;    ?  68-72  mm. 

Hab.  I  have  examined  specimens  from  the  following 
localities: — Angola  (typical),  Gaboon,  Cameroon,  Gold 
Coast,  Nigeria,  Ubangi  and  Welle  Rivers,  and  Toro, 
Uganda. 

Muscicapa  griseigularis  (Jackson). 

Alseonax  griseigularis  Jackson,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xix.  p.  19 
(1906)  [Toro.     Type  in  the  British  Museum]. 

Parisoma   holospodium  Bates,   Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xxv.  p.   27 

(1909)  [Bitye,   River  Ja,  Cameroon.     Type  in  the  British 
Museum]. 

Muscicapa  ansorgei  Hartert,   Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xxv.  p.  95 

(1910)  [Ogowe  River,  Gaboon:  W.  J.  Ansorge']. 

This  is  a  small  grey-throated  species,  with  the  body 
rather  dark  grey,  and  only  the  middle  of  the  belly  inclining 
to  whitish,  and  the  outer  webs  of  the  quills  edged  with 
greyish-white.  The  bill  is  black  with  the  basal  part  of  the 
lower  mandible  pale  grey  or  pale  blue. 

The  wing  measures  :  6  ^  61-65  mm.  ;  5   $  59-61  mm. 

Hab.  Specimens  have  been  examined  from  Uganda  and 
Cameroon.     It  also  occurs  in  Gaboon. 

Muscicapa  toruensis  Hartert. 

Muscicapa  toruensis  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  37  (1900) 
[Toro]  ;  Ogilvie-Grant,  Tr.  Zool.  Soc.  xix.  p.  393  (1910) 
[East  Ruwenzori]. 

This  form  is  most  nearly  allied  to  M.  griseigularis 
(Jackson),  but  is  much  larger  and  of  a  paler  grey,  especially 
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on  the  uuderparts.  The  throat  is  uniform  grey  \\Ve  the 
breast,  while  the  rest  of  the  uuderparts  is  also  grey,  but 
a  trifle  paler,  and  usually  iiicliuiug  to  whitish  towards  the 
middle  of  the  belly.  There  is  a  riug  of  paler  grey  plumes  sur- 
rounding the  eye,  and  the  quills  are  margined  on  the  outer 
edge  with  dull  grey.     Bill  black,  basal  part  pale  bluish. 

The  wiug  measures  :  5  J  80-84  mm. ;  2  ?  79,  80  mm. 

Hab.  Toro,  Uganda,  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  Ruwenzori. 

Parisoma  plumbeum  (Hartl.). 

Though  placed  m  a  different  genus- from  Muscicapa,  this 
species  closely  resembles  Muscicapa  in  generic  characters, 
though  the  nasal  bristles  are  more  slender ;  the  under  tail- 
coverts  are  buif,  in  slight  contrast  with  the  belly,  and  the 
wing  is  perhaps  rather  longer  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  tail.  In  males  of  Parisoma  plumbeum  the  wing  measures 
about  68-74  mm.  and  the  tail  59-67  nnn.,  while  in  Musci- 
capa ccerulescens  the  wing  is  78-83  mm.  and  the  tail 
63-65  mm.  In  both  birds  there  is  a  whitish  loial  streak 
and  a  line  of  white  plumes  above  and  below  the  eye,  the 
inner  secondaries  are  edged  with  white,  and  the  primaries 
narrowly  margined  with  the  same  on  the  outer  web.  The 
shape  of  the  wing  is  the  same  in  both  birds,  the  2nd 
primary  being  rather  longer  than  the  8th,  and  the  4th 
slightly  the  longest. 

P.  plumbeum  is,  of  course,  easily  recognised  by  having  the 
outer  pair  of  tail-feathers  mostly  white,  the  5th  pair  partially 
so,  and  the  4th  (sometimes  also  the  3rd)  pair  tipped  with 
white. 

Chloropeta  batesi  Sharpe. 

Chloropeta  batesi  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1905,  p.  468. 

The  species  is  not,  as  stated  by  Sharpe  in  his  original 
description,  very  closely  allied  to  C.  kenya  Sharpe,  which 
has  the  crown  dull  olive-yellow  like  the  back.  In  C.  batesi 
the  crown  is  darker  than  the  back  and  forms  a  distinct  cap, 
being  washed  with  brownish  black.  C.  batesi  is  very  closely 
allied  to  C.  massaica  Fischer  &  Reich w.,  but  the  latter  has 
the  mantle  and  back  yellower  and  of  a  lighter  tint. 
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Chloropeta  schubotzi  Reichenow  [Orn.  Monatsb.  xvi. 
p.  119  (1908)],  from  Lagegu  Forest,  East  Africa,  is  very 
closely  allied  to  C.  kenya  Sliarpe,  nbicli  occurs  on  Mt.  Kenia, 
Kikuyu,  and  eastern  Ruwenzori  [c/.  Ogilvie-Graut,  Tr.  Zool. 
Soc.  xix.  p.  395  (1910)]  but  has  rather  darker  olive  upper 
parts. 

Hyliota  violacea  Verr. 

Two  female  examples  of  Hyliota  procured  at  Bitye, 
River  Ja,  in  May  and  September^  appear  to  be  referable  to 
H.  violacea  Verr.,  of  which  the  female,  according  to 
Dr.  Reichenow  [Vog.  Afr.  ii.  p.  47 J.  (1903)],  is  unknown. 
The  male  has  the  three  or  four  innermost  greater  secondai'y 
coverts  white,  or  mostly  white,  forming  a  distinct  patch ;  in 
the  female  these  feathers  are  black  with  white  at  the  base, 
and  narrowly  bordered  with  white  on  the  terminal  portion 
of  the  outer  web.  Moreover,  in  l)oth  these  females  the 
entire  underparts  from  the  chin  to  the  belly  are  rufous  buff. 
A  third  female  specimen,  procured  by  Mr,  Bates  in  June 
1906,  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  above. 

Alethe  poliocephala  (Bonap.). 

Trichophorus  poliocephalus  (Terarainck  MS)  Bonap. 
Consp.  Av.  i.  p.  262  (1850). 

To  the  synonymy  given  in  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  iii.  p.  746 
(1905)  should  be  added  : 

Alethe  moori  Alexander,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xiii.  p.  37  (1902) 
[Bakaki,  Fernando  Po]. 

An  adult  male  killed  on  the  4th  of  April,  1914,  has  very 
little  black  on  the  chin ;  the  white  of  the  throat  extends 
nearly  to  the  angle  between  the  rami  of  the  lower 
mandible. 

Fraseria  cinerascens  Hartl. 

An  example  of  this  species  was  descriljed  by  Sharpe  as 
Muscicapa  modesta  Hartlaub  {cf.  p.  87). 

Tlie  young  bird  of  this  species  is  distinguished  from  the 
young  of  F.  ocreata  (Strickl.),  also  procured  by  Mr.  Bates, 
in  having  the  breast  mottled  and  spotted  with  dusky  and 
pale  buff.     In  t\  ocreata  it  is  mostly  white. 
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\ll.— Obituary. 

John  Cyril  Crowley. 

We  have  again  to  deplore  the  loss  of  another  of  our 
members  on  the  field  of  battle,  this  time  in  the  swamps  of 
Mesopotamia. 

Captain  Crowley  was  Ijorn  at  Croydon  ou  December  2, 
1877,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Alexander  Crowley,  and 
the  great-nephew  of  the  late  Philip  Crowley,  whose  valuable 
collection  of  eggs  is  now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum.  He  was  educated  at  Wiinborne  and  at 
Keble  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1899. 
He  then  spent  nearly  a  year  at  Oxford  House,  Bethnal 
Green,  where  he  greatly  interested  himself  in  the  boys^ 
clubs  and  kindred  matters.  Later  on  he  joined  his  father 
and  brother  in  business,  and  became  a  most  etficient  member 
of  their  firm.  From  childhood  he  manifested  great  interest 
in  animal  life  and  specially  in  that  of  birds,  following  in  the 
steps  of  his  great-uncle  Philip  Crowley.  He  devoted  all  his 
holidays  to  the  photography  of  birds  and  nests,  chietly  in 
the  Hebrides  and  Perthshire,  and  after  many  trials  he 
obtained  excellent  photographs  of  the  Great  Northern  Diver, 
Grey-Lag  Goose  and  Capercailiie,  the  last-named  on  the 
estate  of,  and  with  the  permission  of,  the  Marquis  of  Breadal- 
bane,  who  kindly  gave  him  every  facility.  He  contributed 
articles  illustrated  by  his  photographs  to  '  Country  Life  ' 
and  the  'Badminton  Magazine,'  and  became  a  Member  of 
the  Union  in  1903.  He  was  gazetted  to  the  4th  Battalion 
(Territorial)  of  the  Queen's  (Royal  West  Surrey)  Regiment 
some  12  or  13  years  ago,  and  was  given  command  of  the 
Machine  Gun  Section,  to  which  he  devoted  much  time, 
passing  examinations  at  Hythe  and  at  Vickers  &  Maxim's. 
He  was  in  camp  in  July  1914  when  the  regiment  was  mobi- 
lized at  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  and  went  with  them  to 
India  in  October.  He  was  very  anxious  to  see  active 
service,  and  when  officers  were  required  for  Mesopotamia 
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lie  volunteered  at  once  and  proceeded  there  in  July  1916. 
He  was  given  the  command  of  a  Machine  Gun  Battery,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  killed  in  action  at  Nasiriyeh  on 
September  11,  1916,  when  covering  an  infantry  retreat. 
He  was  buried  the  same  evening  in  the  cemetery  at  that 
place.  His  Colonel  writes  : — "  It  is  a  great  blow  to  us  all, 
and  to  the  Machine  Gun  Coy.  to  lose  such  a  good  officer. 
There  was  nothing  he  did  not  know  about  his  work,  and  his 
cheery  manner  infected  those  around  him  and  the  men 
would  do  anything  for  him.'^ 

Samuel  Gilbkkt  Scott. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  Canon  Scott,  who  was  elected  a 
Member  of  the  Union  in  1907,  died  suddenly  on  Kovember  5 
last.  Born  at  Brighton  on  May  20,  1847,  Scott  was  educated 
at  Brighton  College  and  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  secured  a  deniyship.  Entering  the  Church  in  1873  he 
held  several  preferments  and  was  Rector  of  Havant  in 
Hampshire  from  1892  to  1915.  He  was  also  Rural  Dean, 
1900  to  1915,  and  appointed  Hon.  Canon  of  Winchester  in 
1905.  His  activities  in  the  ecclesiastical  world  were  very  con- 
siderable, and  he  was  very  well  known  and  highly  respected 
in  the  south  of  Hampshire.  He  was  interested  in  wild-life 
of  every  sort,  and  made  frequent  excursions  to  Scotland  for 
fishing  and  for  observing  birds,  tiiuugh,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  he  never  published  in  ornithology. 

Ralph  William  Frankland  Payne-Gallwey. 

Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey  of  Thirkleby  Park,  Thirsk,  who 
was  a  Member  of  the  Union  from  1885  to  1898,  died  on 
November  24  last  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  Born  in  1848 
the  tldest  son  of  the  second  Baronet,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1881,  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey  was  educated  at  Eton. 
He  was  a  very  famous  wild-fowler,  and  it  was  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  haunts  of  wild-fowl,  gained 
through  many  years  shooting  and  trapping,  that  his  claim 
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to  the  title  of  ornithologist  chiefly  rests.  He  was  a  con- 
siderable author  not  only  on  sporting  subjects  but  also  on 
antiquarian  matters.  His  first  two  works,  "  The  Fowler  in 
Ireland  1882"  and  "The  book  of  Duck  Decoys  1886/'  are 
well  known  to  all  sportsmen,  and  were  noticed  in  '  The  Ibis  ' 
at  the  time  of  their  appearance.  The  latter  volume  espe- 
cially contains  much  out  o£  the  way  information  about  the 
habits  and  occurrence  of  British  Ducks.  His  other  best- 
known  work  is  the  "  Letters  to  Young  Shooters  "  in  three 
volumes,  1891-96,  the  third  volume  of  which  contains  a 
useful  description  of  all  the  wild-fowl  met  with  in  Great 
Britain.  Another  work  published  only  in  1913,  '^  High 
Pheasants  in  Theory  and  in  Practice,"  is  of  more  interest 
to  the  pure  sportsman.  Sir  Ralph  earned  the  gratitude  of 
those  interested  in  the  former  state  of  our  avifauna  by 
having  the  ancient  sign  of  the  Dotterel  Inn,  which  stands 
on  the  Yorkshire  wolds,  restored,  after  it  had  been  sadly 
ill-used  by  a  local  artist  who  had  repaired  it. 


Joachim  Charles  Hartert. 

The  sympathy  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Union  will 
go  out  to  Dr.  Hartert,  whose  only  son  fell  in  action  on 
October  28  of  last  year.  Joachim  Charles  Hartert  was 
born  November  2,  1893.  He  was  educated  at  Berkhamsted 
School  and  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  vvhere  he  graduated 
B.A.  in  1914.  A  member  of  the  O.  T.  C,  he  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  East  Yorkshire  Regiment  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  War.  He  had  been  at  the  front  for  over  a  year  and 
was  slightly  wounded  in  the  early  days  of  the  great  advance. 
He  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  dinners  and  meetings  of  the 
B.  O.  C.  and  was  thus  well-known  to  many  of  us.  The 
'  Oxford  Sacrifice  '  of  November  10  writes  : — "  Strong, 
sensible,  and  hard  working,  he  had  kept  the  virtues  of  his 
German  descent  while  he  was  himself  a  loyal  young- 
Englishman  of  the  best  type." 
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VIII. — Notices  of  recent  Ornithological  Publications. 

Andrews  on  a  New  Fossil  Bird. 

[Note  oil  the  Sternum  of  a  large  Cavinate  Bird  from  the  (?)  Eocene  of 
Southern  Nigeria.  By  C.  W.  Andrews,  D.Sc,  etc.  Proc.  Zool.  See. 
1916,  pp.  519-524,  4  figs.] 

The  British  Museum  has  recently  received  from  Southern 
Nigeria  an  interesting  collection  of  fossils  obtained  by 
Mr.  J.  Eaglesome  in  a  railway-cutting  on  tlie  new  railway 
from  Port  Harcourt  to  the  interior.  The  beds  appear  to  be 
of  Eocene  age,  but  the  exact  horizon  is  not  yet  definitely 
settled.  In  the  present  paper  Dr.  Andrews  describes  the 
anterior  half  of  a  sternum  which  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  a  very  large  bird,  twice  the  size  of  an  Albatross,  and  un- 
doubtedly a  ])owerful  flier;  it  was  probably  a  good  swimmer 
and  diver  as  well.  The  characters  point  to  a  bird  in  most 
respects  intermediate  between  certain  of  the  Tubinares  and 
Steganopodes,  but  obviously  generically  distinct  from  all 
recent  forms.  Dr.  Andrews  proposes  for  it  the  name  Gigan- 
tornis  eaglesomei,  gen.  et  sp.  nov. 

Bryant  on  the  Roadrunner. 

[Habits  and  Food  of  the  Roadrunner  in  California.  By  Harold  C. 
Bryant.  Univ.  Cal.  Publ.,  Zool.  vol.  xvii.  1916,  pp.  1-4,  4  pis., 
2  text-figs.] 

There  are  few  more  interesting  and  curious  types  than 
the  Roadrnnner  of  western  North  America  (Geococcyx 
calif ornianus).  A  terrestrial  Cuckoo  with  the  look  of  a 
small  hen  Pheasant,  which  runs  more  often  tiian  it  flies 
and  which  builds  its  own  nest,  it  has  suffered  a  good  deal 
of  persecution  of  late  years  owing  to  its  supposed  partiality 
for  nestling  Quails. 

The  present  paper  contains  the  results  of  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  some  eighty 
individuals.  From  this  it  appears  that  it  is  omnivorous, 
though  ground-beetles  and  grasshopi)ers  form  the  largest 
uercentages  of  the  food-matter  examined.     The  vegetable 
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component,  about  10  per  cent.,  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
the  seeds  of  a  sumac  (Wnis).  Lizards,  and  occasionally  a 
young  bird  or  mammal,  are  devoured  and  swallowed  whole. 
No  evidence  was  found  of  the  destruction  of  Quails,  and  on 
the  whole  the  evidence  showed  that  it  should  be  certainly 
protected  and  preserved.  An  interesting  summary  oP  its 
nesting  and  other  habits  is  also  given. 

Cory  on  new  South  American  Birds. 

[Descriptions  of  apparently  new  South  American  birds,  with  notes  on 
some  little-known  species.  By  Charles  B.  Cory.  Field  Miis.  Publ.  Orn. 
vol.  i.  1916,  pp.  337-346.] 

Twenty-six  new  forms  are  described  in  this  paper.  Cerco- 
macra  huallaga,  from  Peru,  is  the  only  new  species,  the 
others,  all  new  subspecies,  are  assigned  to  the  genera 
Conopophaga,  Dysithamnus,  Myrmeciza,  Furnai'ius,  Schizoeaca, 
Synallaxis,  Liptornis,  Xiphocolaptes,  Picolaptes,  Tcenioplera, 
MuscisaxicoJa,  Todirostrnm,  Myiodynastes,  Myiarchus,  Pachy- 
rhamphMS,  Polioj)ttla,  Cistothorus,  Troglodytes,  Planesticns, 
Anthus,  Sa/tator,  Coryphospinyus ,  Tangara,  and  Schisto- 
chlamys. 

Dabbene  on  the  Coots  and  Grebes  of  the  Argentine. 

[Nota?  biologicas  sobre  gallaretas  y  macas.  Por  Roberto  Uabbene. 
An.  Mas.  Nac.  Hist.  Nat.  Buenos  Aires,  xxviii.  1916,  pp.  183-192, 
pis.  i.-v.j 

This  paper  contains  the  observations  made  by  Senores 
Manuel  and  Rodriguez,  well-known  collectors  in  the  Argen- 
tine, on  the  nesting-habits  and  life-histories  of  two  Coots, 
■Fulica  armillata  nnd  F.  rufifrons,  and  two  Grebes,  Podiceps 
americanus  and  Podilymbus  podiceps.  These  observations 
were  made  in  October  and  November,  1915,  on  the  estancia 
"  Charles,^^  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  paper  is 
illustrated  witii  good  photographs  of  the  nests  of  all  four 
species,  and  of  the  young  birds  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  by  a  coloured  sketch  of  the  heads  of  the 
two  Coots  when  first  hatched,  showing  the  curious  and 
complicated  colour  markings  of  the  bills, 
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Evans  on  British  Birds. 

[Tlie  Birds  of  Britain,  their  distribution  and  haljits.  By  A.  H.  Evans, 
M.A.,  pp.  xii  +  275,  94  figs.  Cambridge  (University  Press),  191G. 
8vo.] 

This  little  work,  by  the  late  co-editor  of  '  The  Ibis/  is 
intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  schools,  though  it  will 
doubtkss  be  found  useful  by  other  people  who  require  a 
short  and  concise  hand-book. 

The  Introduction  contains  a  brief  discussion  of  th.e  general 
characters  of  the  class  Aves,  and  of  such  subjects  as  moult, 
flight,  and  migration.  Then  follows  the  systematic  portion 
of  the  work.  Each  family  or  subfamily  is  considered  in 
turn  and  a  paragraph  or  so  devoted  to  each  species.  Only 
those  birds  are  treated  of  which  may  be  called  regular  in- 
habitants of  the  British  Isles.  The  occasional  and  rarer 
visitors  arc  relegated  to  a  list  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

The  classification  is  the  same  as  that  of  Howard  Saunders's 
'  Manual,^  and  the  nomenclature  almost  that  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  B.  O.  U.  list.  In  a  work  o£  this  sort  we  feel 
that  it  would  have  been  more  useful  if  more  space  had  been 
given  to  clearly  pointing  out  the  diagnostic  characters  of 
the  families  and  genera.  If  the  work  is  intended  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  it  is  most  necessary  to  help  the  student 
to  identify  any  bird  he  may  come  across,  and  it  appears  to 
us  that  the  only  sure  method  of  doing  this  is  by  giving  clear 
definitions  of  structural  and  other  characters,  confining 
them,  so  far  as  possible,  to  those  which  can  be  easily  recog- 
nised. A  series  of  illustrations  of  bills^  legs,  and  wings — 
such,  for  instance,  as  are  to  be  found  in  Ridgway's  great 
work  on  North-American  birds — would  have  been  far  more 
useful  than  the  photographs  with  which  Mr.  Evans  has 
illustrated  his  work.  These  vary  very  much  in  quality, 
many  of  them  having  obviously  suffered  in  the  reproduction, 
and  we  can  hardly  Hnd  much  help  in  the  recognition  of  the 
species  in  the  cases  of  the  Redstart  and  the  Robin.  Others, 
however,  such  as  the  Curlevv,  are  highly  characteristic,  and 
reflect  great  credit  on  the  artists. 
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Geikie  on  the  Birds  of  Shakespeare. 

[The  Birds  of  Shakespeare.  By  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  O.M.,  K.C.B., 
F.K.S.     Pp.  1-20.     Glasgow  (Maclehose  &  Sons),  1916.     Post  8vo.] 

The  theme  selected  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  for  a  Presi- 
dential Address  to  the  members  of  the  Haslemere  Natural 
History  Society  is  a  very  attractive  one,  and  will  doubtless 
be  acceptable  to  many  readers  of  this  Journal.  But  to  those 
who  have  already  devoted  any  attention  to  the  subject,  we 
fear  it  will  prove  somewhat  disappointing.  For  although 
this  little  volume  extends  to  120  pages,  we  do  not  find  that 
it  contains  much  criticism.  In  fact,  the  author  has  done 
little  more  than  string  together  a  limited  number  of  quota- 
tions from  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  leaving  his  readers  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  we 
feel  sure  that  wath  his  extensive  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory, as  manifested  in  so  many  of  his  own  publications, 
the  accomplished  ex-President  of  the  Royal  Society  could 
have  written  a  much  better  book  on  Shakespeare's  birds  if 
he  had  been  able  to  devote  more  time  to  the  collection 
of  materials. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  as  admitted  in  his  Preface,  that 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie  had  not  seen,  until  too  late  to  be  of  any 
use  to  him,  a  much  more  extended  commentary  on  the  subject 
which  was  reviewed  in  this  Journal  so  long  ago  as  1872 
(p.  185),  wherein  he  might  have  found  much  to  his  purpose. 
But  apart  from  this,  we  should  have  expected  to  find  some 
obvious  criticisms  which  have  escaped  him.  To  mention 
only  one.  At  page  89  he  quotes  the  scene  in  Henry  IV.,  in 
which  the  two  carriers,  on  arrival  at  the  inn  in  Rochester, 
complain  that  the  Turkeys  in  their  panniers  are  starved. 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie  has  overlooked  the  anachronism,  for 
the  Turkey  was  unknown  in  England  until  the  later  reign 
of  Henry  VIII. 

On  only  one  other  point  have  we  space  to  criticize,  and 
this,  perhaps,  is  of  more  importance,  since  it  will  serve  to 
correct  a  wide-spread  error  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
repeated  from  time  to  time  in  the  daily  press.     On  page  41, 
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with  tlie  object  of  showing  that  the  sport  of  hawking  iu  this 
country  is  not  yet  extinct,  Sir  Arcliibald  Geikie  remarks  : 
"There  is  still  among  our  King's  Couit  Officials  a  Heredi- 
tary Grand  I'^alcouer,  the  office  being  hehl  in  the  family  of 
the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,"  This  would  have  been  true  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  it  is  not  the  case  now.  The 
royal  j)ension  was  commuted  in  1890,  when  the  office  was 
abolished,  and  the  last  holder  of  it  died  in  May  1898. 
The  sport,  however,  is  still  carried  on,  without  State  aid, 
by  many  enthusiastic  falconers, —  J.  E.  H. 

Grinnell  on  a  new  Ruffled  Grouse. 

[A  new  Ridned  fJrouse  from  the  Yukon  ^'alley.  By  Joseph 
Grinnell.     Condor,  xviii.  1916,  pp.  100,  107.] 

The  Pi,ufHed  Grouse  of  Yukon  Territory  and  of  Alaska  is 
found  by  Grinnell  to  diil'er  from  that  of  Alberta  and  other 
parts  of  western  North  America  in  its  larger  and  paler 
coloration,  and  is  here  described  as  a  new  subspecies  under 
tin;  name  Bona.sa  iiniheJIiis  yiikdnnms. 

Gurnei/'s  OrnitJivloyical  Re  port  for  Norfulk. 

[Ornithokgical  Report  for  Norfolk  (]9ir>).  Ry  J.  H.  <uirney,  F.Z.S. 
Zoologist,  lOKJ,  pp.  -JOl-^OO,  260-266.] 

Mr.  Gurney  has  less  to  chroni(de  than  usual  in  his  annual 
report  on  matters  of  ornithological  interest  in  Norfolk  for 
1915.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  so  many  of  the  observers 
having  gone  to  the  front,  and  also  perhaps  to  many  military 
restrictions  of  observation,  especially  along  the  coast. 

It  is  sad  to  read  that  the  Spoonl)ilis  did  not  return  last 
year  to  Breydon,  nor  did  the  Cormorants  again  nest  in 
L(n-d  Hastings's  lake. 

Mr.  Gurney  comments  on  the  curious  differences  noticed 
between  the  birds  ol)served  on  migration  in  spring  and 
autumn.  Thrushes,  Blackbiids,  Redwings,  Starlings^  Chaf- 
finches, and  Linnets  are  seen  in  enormous  flocks  in  autumn, 
but  never — at  any  rate,  in  such  numbers — in  spring.  Perhaps 
they  return  by  some  other  route  ;  ]  ossibly  they  pass  over 
Norfolk  a,t  night,  and  are  not  observed. 
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A  large  number  of  Rough-legged  Buzzards  passed  over 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  the  autumn  of  ]9ir)  ;  at  least  twelve 
were  trai)i)ed  or  shot.  Otlier  rarities  were  few  in  number. 
A  White-eyed  Duck  was  seen  on  the  Broads  in  April,  a 
Stork  by  Mr.  Vincent  in  May,  and  a  Black-breasted  Dipper 
was  received  by  Mr.  Sanders  from  Potter  Ilcigbam. 

Gyldenstolpe  on  the  Birds  of  Siam. 

[Zoological  Results  of  the  Su-edisli  Zoological  Expeditions  to  Siam, 
1911-1912  and  1914-1915.  IV.— Birds,  ii.  By  Nils  Gyldenstolpe. 
Kungl.  Svenska  Vetens.-alcnd.  Ilandl.  vol.  Ivi.  no.  2,  1916,  pp.  1-160; 
map,  4  pis.,  5  text-figs.] 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  activity  during  the  last 
few  years  in  regard  to  the  ornithology  of  Siam,  and  many 
articles  have  been  published  in  the  recently  established 
Journal  of  the  Siam  Natural  History  Society.  The  results 
of  Count  Gyldenstolpe^s  first  journey  have  already  been 
noticed  in  our  pages  ('Ibis,'  1914,  p.  144).  In  his  second 
journey  he  visited  the  northern  extremity  of  Siam,  bor- 
dering on  the  Shan  States  and  the  southern  portion  of  the 
country  due  east  of  Burmese  Tenasserim,  and  he  appears 
to  have  obtained  a  fine  booty. 

The  number  of  species  mentioned  in  his  list,  w'hich  is 
accompanied  by  field-notes  and  critical  remarks  on  taxoiiomy, 
is  353,  and  a  good  many  of  these  are  new  to  the  Siamese 
fauna.  The  new  forms  described  are  La?iius  hi/poleucus 
siamensis,  Turdus  aureus  nnfjustirostris,  Mixornis  yularis 
minor,  Alseonax  siamensis,  Gerygone  griseus,  Picus  vittatus 
eisenhoferi,  Picus  canus  hessei,  Brachylophus  chlorolophoides, 
Sphenocercus  pseudo-crocopus.  With  one  exception  the  new 
species  have  already  been  described  in  the  Ornith.  Monats- 
berichte  for  1916.  Among  the  illustrations  will  be  found 
a  sketch-map  showing  the  route  taken  and  the  localities 
where  collecting  was  done,  two  coloured  plates  illustrating 
the  more  important  new  forms  discovered,  and  two  plates  of 
photographs  of  types  of  scenery  encountered.  The  intro- 
duction contains  a  bibliography  and  an  account  of  his 
wanderings,  and   some  reflections  on  the  zoo-geographical 
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relations  and  affinities  of  Siam.  We  should  like  to  con- 
jifratulate  Count  Gyldenstolpe  on  a  fine  piece  of  zoological 
exploration  carried  out  iu  the  field  with  marked  energy 
and  success,  and  reported  on  with  great  thoroughness  and 
accuracy. 

Hartert  and  Lord  Rothschild  on  various  subjects. 

[On  the  forms  of  Rhodinocichla  rosea.  By  Ernst  Hartert.  Nov. 
Zool.  Trinjr,  xxiii.  1916,  p.  229. 

What  is  the  correct  name  of  the  Arabian  Sea-Tern  ?  Id.  ibid, 
p.  288. 

The  alleged  occurrence  of  Arenaria  melanocephnla  (^ig.)  in  India. 
Id.  ibid.  pp.  291,  292. 

On  the  l']uropean  forms  of  Phuhtcrocorax  carho.     Id.  ibid.  pp.  293-295. 

More  erroneous  quotations  and  other  errors.     Id.  ibid.  pp.  295,  296. 

On  some  forms  of  Corachm  {Graiuuhis  auct.)  from  the  Solomon  Islands. 
By  Lord  Rothschild  and  Ernst  Hartert.     Ibid.  pp.  289-291. 

A  new  Monacha  from  Rossel  Island.    Idd.  ibid.  p.  297.] 

In  the  first  of  these  notes  the  Rose-breasted  Mocking 
Thrush  of  Venezuela  is  distinguished  from  that  of  Columbia. 
To  the  first-named  is  attached  Ilartlaub's  name,  given  in 
1819,  and  it  stands  as  Rhodinocicla  rosea  vulpina  (Hartl.). 
The  latter  remains  R.  rosea  rosea  (Less.). 

In  the  second  note  the  author  shows  that  the  name 
Sterna  albiyena  usually  applied  to  the  Arabian  Sea-Tern 
is  a  uomen  nudum,  and  a  new  name  is  necessary  for  the 
species.     Sterna  repressa,  nom.  nov.,  is  proposed. 

The  Black  Turnstone  (Arenaria  melanocephala)  is  stated 
in  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-list  as  '^  accidental  in  India/'  Dr. 
Hartert  shows  that  the  record  on  which  the  statement  is 
based  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  uncertain  one.  There  is 
»an  example  of  that  species  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
Museum  from  the  collection  of  a  Capt.  Boys,  who  un- 
doubtedly collected  in  India,  but  this  particular  bird  is 
without  any  label,  and  that  it  came  from  India  is  pure 
conjecture. 

In  the  fourth  pa})er  in  the  list  Dr.  Hartert  proposes  to 
recognise  two  races  of  the  Cormorant  in  Europe — a  larger 
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form  which  generally  nests  in  cliffs,  fouiul  m  the  North 
Atlantic  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  British  Islands  and  east- 
wards to  the  Kola  Peninsula,  and  which  he  regards  as  the 
typical  race,  Phalacrocorax  carbo  carbo  (L.),  and  a  smaller 
form,  usually  nesting  in  trees,  found  in  central  Europe 
west  to  Holland  and  the  coasts  of  France  and  south  to  the 
Mediterranean.  This  he  calls  P.  c.  subcormoranus  (Brchni). 
He  seems  uncertain  whether  this  last-named  form  is  found 
in  the  British  Islands.  This  matter  must  be  further 
investigated. 

The  last  paper  by  Dr.  Hartert  alone  deals  with  some 
errors,  chiefly  misprints,  in  the  25th  volume  of  the  '  Cata- 
logue of  Birds  in  the  British  Museum,'  containing  the  Gulls 
and  Terns,  and  written  by  Howard  Saunders. 

In  the  first  of  the  two  papers  by  Lord  Rothschild  and 
Dr.  Hartert,  Coracina  welchmani  kulambangrtB,  from  Kulam- 
bangra,  and  C.papuensis  perpallida,  from  Bougainville,  both 
in  the  Solomon  Islands,  are  described  as  new,  and  a  critical 
list  of  the  various  forms  of  the  latter  species  is  given. 

The  second  note  contains  a  description  of  a  new  Fly- 
catcher, Monacha  cinerascens  rosselianus,  from  Rossel  Island, 
of  the  Louisiade  Group  east  of  New  Guinea. 

Mathews  on  the  Birds  of  Australia. 

[The  Birds  of  Australia.  By  Gregory  M.  Mathews.  Vol.  v.  pt.  3, 
pp.  249-352,  pis.  255-266.    London  (Witherby),  May  1916.     4to.  j 

This  part,  which  concludes  the  fifth  volume  of  the  work, 
also  concludes  the  families  of  the  Owls.  The  author  regrets 
that  he  is  not  able  to  give  longer  accounts  of  their  life- 
histories,  but  may  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
the  woodland  species  probably  do  not  differ  therein  to  any 
great  degree,  and  that  the  main  points  are  already  made 
clear  in  his  pages. 

Attention  is  particularly  drawn  to  certain  very  distinct 
characteristics  of  "  Ninow  "  or  "  Hieracoglaux "  strenua, 
which  have  caused  Mr.  Mathews  to  create  for  it  the  new 
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genus  Berneyornis,  while  he  hopes  that  the  anatomy  will  be 
examined  by  some  expert.  In  connection  with  this  species 
he  sinks  the  subspecies  victories. 

In  our  last  notice  we  misunderstood  the  author's  view 
with  regard  to  the  generic  name  Sti'ix  for  the  ''  White"  or 
"  Barn  "  Owls.  He  is  by  no  means  of  the  opinion  that  this 
should  be  conserved,  but  uses  Tyto  instead,  rather  than 
Flummea.  Of  the  genus  he  gives  a  most  comprehensive 
and  instructive  account,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  nomenclature 
and  consequent  synonymy.  He  recognises  three  Australian 
species,  T.  alba  (White  Owl),  T.  nova  hollandice  (Masked 
Owl),  and  T.  longimembi'is  (=  Candida  Gould;   Sooty  Owl). 

No  subspecies  of  T.  alba  are  given,  though  further 
material  may  show  that  such  exist,  as  apart  from  individual 
variation  :  even  T.  alexandrce  is  suppressed.  Those  admitted 
by  Hartert  are,  however,  scheduled. 

T,  novcu-hollandidi ,  on  the  other  iiand,  which  is  also  stated 
to  be  very  variable,  is  differently  treated,  no  fewer  than  nine 
subspecies  being  allowed,  viz.  : — novce-hollandiee,  castanops, 
kimberli,  nielvillensis,  riordani,  ivhitei,  perplexa,  muckayi,  and 
galei,  while  a  peculiar  phase  [dombraini)  is  left  doubtful. 
In  the  discussion  of  these  forms  Mr.  Mathews  strongly 
combats  the  views  of  Messrs.  Rothschild  and  Hartert, 
T.  lougimetnbris  is  now  deprived  of  the  subspecies  georgice 
and  walleri,  formerly  proposed  by  the  author. 

After  considerable  hesitation  Megastrix  is  still  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  "Barn''  Owl  family,  with  subspecies  tene- 
bricosa,  magna,  and  mullipunctatu  ;  while  the  nsune pe^-confusa 
is  allotted  to  a  Bi'itish  New  Guinea  form,  which  the  author 
refuses  to  identify  with  the  Arfak  bird  (urfaki). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  Part  we  find  two  pages 
which  stood  over  from  Part  3  ;  the  subspecies  of  Rhabdo- 
glaiix  are  there  given  as  rufa,  queenslandica ,  and  humeralis. 
A  supplement  at  the  end  of  Part  4  consists  of  some  notes  on 
the  life-histories  of  Raptorial  birds  by  J.  B.  White  and 
others,  which  had  been  overlooked.  Plates  are  given  of  the 
first  four  subspecies  mentioned  under  Tyto  novce-hollandice, 
and  one  in  the  case  of  other  species. 
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Mearns  on  new  African  Birds. 

[Descriptions  of  seven  new  Subspecies  and  oue  new  Species  of  African 
Birds  (Plantain-Eater,  Courser,  and  Rail).  By  Edgar  A,  Mearn^,. 
Smithsonian  Miscell.  Coll.  vol.  Ixv.  19l0j  pp.  1-9.] 

Of  late  years  the  United  States  National  Museum  has 
acquired  considerable  collections  of  African  Ijirds  from  the 
Roosevelt,  Childs  Friok,  and  Paul  Rainey  Expeditions.,  and 
Dr.  Mearns  now  issues  his  thirteenth  paper  devoted  to 
descriptions  of  the  new  forms  found  among  them.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  more  complete  account  of  these  collec- 
tions will  appear  before  long.  The  forms  described  are  as 
follows  : — 

Tnracns  hartlaubi  inedius^  Mt.  Kenia  ;  T.  h.  crissalis, 
Mt.  Mbololo,  east  of  Kilimanjaro  ;  T.  h.  coirulescens,  Mt. 
Gargues,  B.  E.  A.  ;   (Jorijthceola  cristata  yalensis,  Yala  River, 

B.  E.  A. ;  Cursorius  yuUicus  meruensis,  Meru  River,  B.  E.  A. ; 

C,  temminckii  jebelensis,  Lado  Enclave ;  Rkinoptilus  afri- 
canus  raffertyi,  Hawash  River,  Abyssinia,  all  new  subspecies  ; 
and  Sarothrura  loringi,  Mt.  Kenia,  new  species. 

Murphy  and  Harper  on  new  Diving-Petrels. 

[Two  new  Diving-Petrels.  By  Robert  Cushman  Murphy  and  Francis 
Harper.  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  New  Tork,  xxxv.  1916, 
pp.  05-67.] 

In  this  short  paper  the  authors  distinguish,  by  their 
smaller  size,  the  Diving-Petrels  of  the  Chatham  Islands  from 
those  of  New  Zealand  (whence  came  the  type  of  the  typical 
form),  under  the  name  Felecanoides  winatrix  chathamensis . 

They  also  describe  as  a  distinct  species,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  shape  of  the  bill,  the  Diving-Petrel  of  South  Georgia 
under  the  name  Felecanoides  georgica. 

Murphy  on  the  Teal  of  South  Georgia. 

[Anatidse  of  South  Georgia.  By  Robert  Cushman  Murphy.  Auk, 
xxxiii.  1916,  pp.  270-277,  pi.  xiv.] 

This  short  paper,  with  a  perhaps  rather  grandiloquent 
title,  deals  chiefly  with  the  Georgian  Teal ;  the  only  other 
member  of  the  Anatidse  found   in  South  Georgia  is  the 
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Magellanic  Goose,  introduced  recently  from  the  Falkland 
Islands,  where  it  is  in  some  danger  of  extermination.  With 
regard  to  the  Teal,  Mr.  Murphy  is  satisfied  that  its  relation- 
ships are  not  with  the  other  South-American  species  of  the 
same  genus,  such  as  Nettion  fiavirostre,  N.  oxypterum,  and 
N.  andinu7n,  but  with  the  Duck  known  as  Dafila  spinicauda, 
widely  distributed  in  South  America,  which  it  seems  to 
resemble  closely  in  markings  and  proportions,  though  it  has 
sixteen  rectrices,  whereas  the  Pintail  has  only  fourteen. 
But  then,  again,  Dafila  acuta,  the  type  of  the  genus,  has 
sixteen,  so  that  the  number  of  the  rectrices  of  Ducks  do  not 
seem  to  count  for  much. 

Mr.  Murphy  found  nests  and  eggs  of  Nettion  georcfianum, 
and  gives  us  some  interesting  field- notes,  as  well  as  a  photo- 
graph of  the  birds  at  the  nest.  They  only  lay  five  eggs,  a 
tribute  to  the  severity  of  the  struggle  for  existence  in  so 
remote  and  southerly  a  spot. 

Noble  on  the  Birds  of  Guadeloupe. 

[The  resident  Birds  of  Guadeloupe.  By  G.  K.  Noble.  Bull.  Mus. 
Cornp.  Zool.     Cambridge,  Mass.  Ix.  1916,  pp.  359-396.] 

Mr.  Noble  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  pay  a 
three  months'  visit,  in  the  summer  of  1914,  to  the  French 
West  India  Island  of  Guadeloupe,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  during  which  time  he 
mainly  occupied  himself  with  the  resident  land-birds,  and 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  come  across  all  the  existing 
resident  species.  The  birds  dealt  with  number  46  in  all, 
and  in  addition  to  the  vernacular  names  and  field-notes, 
there  are  valuable  remarks  on  the  taxonomy  and  relation- 
ships of  many  of  the  species. 

In  some  respects  Mr.  Noble  is  conservative  in  his  views. 
He  believes  that  the  numerous  Antillean  races  of  the  Green 
Heron  {Butorides  virescens),  recently  described  by  Ober- 
holser,  cannot  be  maintained,  but  that  all  the  Green  Herons 
from  Cuba  to  Grenada  must  be  referred  to  one  subspecies 
(B.  V.  maculatus).  He  also  finds  that  Cichlherminia  coryi 
Ridgway,  is  the  adult  of  C  herminieri  (Lafr.),  the  type  of 
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wliielij  from  Lafresnaye's  collection,  is  now  at  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

One  of  Mr.  Noble^s  chief  reasons  for  visiting  Guadeloupe 
was  to  obtain  some  information  about  the  Black-capped 
Petrel,  known  locally  as  the  Diablotin  {yEstrelata  hcesitata), 
whicli  formerly  bred  on  that  island,  but  is  now  believed  to 
be  extinct.  An  old  negro,  who  formerly  used  to  hunt  the 
birds  when  they  came  to  the  mountains  to  breed,  asserted 
that  they  had  not  been  seen  on  the  island  since  the  great 
earthquake  of  1847,  and  certainly  Mr.  Noble  had  no  success 
in  obtaining  specimens.  On  returning  to  Cambridge,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Noble  learnt  that  there  were  two  pairs  in  the 
collection  of  the  Museum  ;  these  had  been  collected  by  a 
well-known  Guadeloupe  naturalist  named  L'llerminier  in 
1842  for  Lafresnaye  in  Paris.  He  found,  as  M.  L^  Her- 
minier  had  previously  stated,  that  these  two  pairs  repre- 
sented what  were  undoubtedly  two  distinct  species,  differing 
in  size  and  in  the  shape  and  coloration  of  the  nostril  tubes. 
After  much  consideration  and  research,  Mr.  Noble  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  larger  of  these  two  Dusky 
Petrels  must  be  known  as  ^Estrelata  diabolica  (Lafres.), 
and  the  smaller  as  ^.  hasitata  (Kuhl),  and  that  they  both 
formerly  nested  on  the  Soufriere  of  Guadeloupe,  but  at 
different  elevations  and  at  different  seasons.  The  Diablotin 
is  said  to  have  nested  also  on  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Dominica,  but  of  this  there  seems  no  authentic  record. 
The  British  Museum  contains  only  one  example  of  the 
species,  said  to  have  been  obtained  at  or  near  Hayti  many 
years  ago. 

The  Grassquit  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and  Barbados  is 
found  by  Mr.  Noble  to  be  distinct  from  that  occurring  in 
Guadeloupe  and  the  more  northern  Antilles,  and  is  described 
as  a  new  subspecies  under  the  name  of  Tiaris  bicolor  expec- 
tata. 

Policy  on  the  Bird-life  of  Geneva. 

[Notes  oruithologiques  de  Louis  Albert  Necker  de  Saussure  (Allant 
de  Mars  1803  a  Octobre  1838).     Communiqii^es  par  sou  Petit-Neveu 
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M.    Heurj   Necker  a   Robert   Poncy.       Extr.     from   Bull.    Soc.   Zool. 
Geneve,  1916,  pp.  1-40. 

Rapport  de  la  Station  ornithologique  du  Port  de  Geneve  et  de  ses 
environs  1915-1916.  Par  R.  Poncy.  Bull.  Soc.  Zool.  Geneve,  1916, 
pp.  167-189.] 

In  the  first  of  these  papers  is  printed,  for  the  first  time, 
the  ornithological  notes  made  between  1803  and  1838  by 
M.  Necker  de  Saussure  (a  grandson  of  H.  H.  de  Saussure, 
the  well-known  geologist),  who  was  himself  a  man  of  general 
culture,  as  well  as  an  ornithologist  of  considerable  note,  and 
author  of  a  memoir  on  the  birds  of  Geneva,  published  in 
1823.  The  notes  are  arranged  in  chronological  order  for 
each  month,  and  are  chiefly  of  historical  interest  and  deal 
with  observations  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva. 

M.  Poncy's  own  notes,  arranged  in  a  similar  manner, 
deal  with  his  daily  observations  chiefly  on  the  water-birds 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  between  July  1915  and  June  1916. 

Shufeldt's  recent  papers. 

[Osteology  of  Palcp.ornis,  with  other  Notes  on  the  Genus.  By 
R.  W.  Shufeldt.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  S.  Africa,  v.  1916,  pp.  576-591, 
pis.  xxxix-xli.] 

[A.  Fossil  Feather  from  Taubate.     Id.  Auk,  xxxiii.  1916,  pp.  206-207.] 
[The  Signiticance  of  the  Osteological  Characters  of   the  Chionides. 
Id.  ibid.  pp.  352-353.] 

In  the  first  of  these  papers  Dr.  Shufeldt  gives  us  an 
account  of  the  osteology  of  Palaornis  docilis.  The  observa- 
tions he  has  made  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  position 
assigned  by  Sharpe  to  the  Parrots  of  this  and  other  closely- 
allied  genera  as  forming  a  distinct  subfamily  of  the  family 
Psittacidse  is  probably  more  correct  than  that  suggested  by 
Garrod.  A  coloured  plate  of  the  example  on  which  the 
work  was  done,  together  with  two  plates  of  the  osteology, 
illustrate  the  text. 

The  second  note  deals  with  a  fossil  feather  from  some 
deposits  of  unknown  age  in  southern  Brazil,  but  there  is 
not  sufficient  evidence  of  affinity  or  character  to  do  more 
than  mention  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  birds  occurring  in 
this  particular  formation. 

The  third  title  cited  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the 
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'  Aiik '  ill  wliich  Dr.  SliuFeldt  draws  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Lowe  to  a  paper  by  himself  in  the  American  Naturalist 
for  IQO^,  in  which  he  placed  the  Sheathbills  between  the 
Waders  and  the  Gulls,  and  which  apparently  esca|)ed 
Dr.  Lowe's  attention  when  he  wrote  his  paper  on  this 
group  (see  '  Ibis/  1916,  p.  122). 

Swart h  on  the  Arizona  Screech  Owls. 

[Tlie  S.aliuaro  Screecli  Owl  as  a  recognisable  I\ace.  By  H.  S.  Swarth. 
Condor,  xviii.  191G,  pp.  Kio-IGS.] 

In  this  short  note  Mr.  Swartii  defends  the  recognition  of 
a  Screech  Owl  [Otus  asio  (jilmani),  described  by  liira  some 
years  ago,  which  has  been  denied  recently  by  Mr.  Ridgway 
in  his  '  Birds  of  Middle  and  North  America'  (part  6,  11)14, 
p.  702,  footnote).  He  has  gone  into  the  matter  afresh  with 
additional  specimens  to  examine,  and  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  two  distinct  subspecies  exist  in  Arizona — 
0.  a.  cineracens  in  the  higher  mountains  of  tiie  upper 
Sonoran  zone,  and  0.  a.  (jilmani  in  the  hot  lower  Sonoran 
valleys.  The  first  inhabits  oak-covered  foot-hills  and 
canyons,  the  second  open  plains,  where  it  finds  a  congenial 
nestinii;-site  in  the  giant  cactus,  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of 
that  region. 

Todd  on  the  genus  Dysithamnus. 

[On  Di/sithamnus  mentalis  and  its  Allies.  By  W.  E.  Clyde  Todd. 
Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  N.  H.  New  York,  xxxv.  1916,  pp.  533-560.] 

Among  the  rather  obscure  members  of  the  family  of  Ant- 
Thrushes  confined  to  Central  and  South  America,  the  species 
allied  to  Dysithamnus  mentalis  appear  to  hold  a  prominent 
place.  They  have  been  alternately  lumped  under  one  name 
and  separated  into  a  number  of  subspecific  forms  by  various 
writers. 

In  the  present  article  Mr.  Clyde  Todd  gives  the  results  of 
his  examination  of  276  specimens  gathered  from  the  prin- 
cipal museums  in  the  United  States.  A  key  of  the  adult 
plumages  is  given,  and  a  review  of  the  various  forms  with 
synonymy  and  descriptions,  and  in  some  cases  sketch-maps 
of  their  distribution.     Three  new  forms  are  described  for 
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the  first  time,  viz.,  Dysilhamnus  mentalis  cequatorialis,  D.  m. 
lateralis,  D.  extremus. 


Warren  on  Colorado  Birds. 

[Notes  on  the  Birds  of  the  Elk  Mouutain  Region,  Gunnison  County, 
Colorado.  By  Edward  K.  Warreu.  Auk,  xxxiii.  1916,  pp.  292-317, 
3  pla. 

The  Birds  of  Monument  Valley  Park,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 
By  Edward  R.  Warren.     Bird-lore  for  1916.] 

Mr.  Warreu  is  well  kaowii  for  the  excellent  work  he  has 
done  iu  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  vertebrate  fauna  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  and  the  writer  of  this  notice  was 
greatly  indebted  to  hira  for  help  when  preparing  his  own 
account  of  the  birds  of  that  State.  In  the  first  of  these  two 
papers,  Mr.  Warren  gives  a  list  with  ample  field-notes  of 
the  birds  inhabiting  part  of  Gunnison  County,  which  lies 
embedded  in  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Most  of  tlie  country  to  which  these  notes  refer  is  situated 
at  an  elevation  of  over  9000  feet,  while  many  of  the  sur- 
rounding peaks  reach  an  elevation  of  over  14,000  feet.  The 
fauna  tiierefore  is  essentially  of  a  montane  character,  and 
the  lite-zones  treated  of  are  the  Canadian,  Hudsonian,  and 
Arctic-Alpine.  Among  interesting  birds  noticed  at  length 
are  the  White-tailed  Ptarmigan  [Lagopus  leucurus)  and  the 
two  Rosy  Finches  [Leucosticte  tephrocotis  and  L.  australis). 

In  the  second  paper  Mr.  Warren  gives  a  list  of  103  species 
of  birds  observed  by  hira  in  a  beautiful  park  running  along 
the  western  boundary  of  the  town  of  Colorado  Springs,  and 
one  of  the  many  generous  gifts  to  the  town  and  State  by  the 
late  Gen.  Wm.  J.  Palmer.  Down  its  centre  runs  the  Monu- 
ment Creek,  and  as  it  is  well  planted  with  trees  and  bushes, 
it  forms  a  safe  and  convenient  refuge  for  many  species  of 
birds.  The  educational  value  of  such  places  is  very  great, 
and  particularly  in  the  United  States,  where  the  reckless 
destruction  of  bird-life  has  gone  on  so  long  unchecked, 
though  now  one  is  glad  to  see  a  very  different  spirit  is 
gradually  spreading  among  the  great  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation. 
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White  on  the  Exploration  of  Central  Australia. 

[Scientific  Notes  on  an  Expedition  into  the  North -western  Regions  of 
South  Australia.  By  S.  A.  White,  M.li.O.U.,  and  others.  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  S.  Australia,  vol.  xxxix.  1915,  pp.  707-842,  2  maps  and  19  plates 
(Birds,  pp.  740^76G). 

In  the  Far  North- West.  An  Expedition  to  the  Musgrave  and  Everard 
Ranges.  By  Capt.  S.  A.  White,  M.B.O.U.,  pp.  1-200,  many  photo- 
graphs and  2  maps.     Adelaide,  1916.     8vo.] 

Ill  tlie  montlis  of  June,  July,  and  August,  1914,  Capt. 
White,  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Rogers,  his  hunter  and 
taxidermist,  took  part  in  an  exploring  expedition  to  the 
Musgrave  and  Everard  ranges,  which  lie  in  the  north-west 
corner  o£  South  Australia,  about  300  miles  west  of  Oodna- 
dalta,  the  terminus  of  the  railway  I'unning  northwards  from 
Adelaide. 

Large  zoological  and  botanical  collections  were  made,  and 
these  are  all  reported  on,  by  various  specialists,  in  the  first 
of  the  publications  mentioned. 

The  birds  m  ith  which  we  are  concerned  are  reported  on  by 
Capt.  White  himself.  About  a  hundred  species  were  either 
noticed  or  brought  back,  and  the  following  new  forms  are 
described : — Barnardius  zonarius  riiyrtie,  Smicrornis  brevi- 
rostris  matheivsi,  Leivinornis  rujiventris  mandeee,  while  several 
others  discovered  on  the  expedition  were  previously  described 
by  the  author  or  by  Mr.  Mathews.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  finds  of  the  expedition  was  the  rediscovery 
of  the  Chestnut-breasted  Whiteface  [Aphelocephala  pec- 
f oralis),  a  species  described  l)y  Gould  in  J871,  of  which  the 
type  and  only  known  exam[)le  had  been  lost. 

'  A  supplementary  chapter  to  that  on  the  birds  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Lea  on  the  stomach-contents  of  the 
birds.  From  the  examination  of  these,  it  appears  that  ants 
of  various  species  form  the  staple  food  of  the  insectivorous 
birds  of  central  Australia. 

The  second  title  at  the  iiead  of  this  notice  is  that  of 
a  little  volume  containing  a  more  popular  account  of 
Capt.  White's  travels  into  the  remote  and  distant  interior 
of   Australia,   and    we   have   found  much    to  interest  us  in 
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perusing  it.  Many  observations  ou  the  birds  and  other 
animals  met  witii  are  scattered  through  the  pages,  and  the 
account  of  tlie  natives  of  the  Everard  range,  where  Capt. 
White  was  camped  by  himself  for  quite  a  long  time,  is  of 
special  interest. 

Both  volumes  are  illustrated  by  a  number  of  photographs 
of  scenery,  natives,  and  vegetation,  all  taken  by  Capt.  White 
himself,  and  we  must  heartily  congratulate  him  on  his  most 
successful  piece  of  zoological  exploration  in  the  central 
deserts  of  Australia. 

The  Auk. 

[The  Auk.  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Ornithology.  Vol.  xxxiii. 
1916.] 

The  annual  volume  of  the  'Auk'  recently  completed  is 
fully  up  to  the  standard  of  past  years,  and  contains  a  number 
of  articles  wliich  will  bo  read  with  pleasure,  as  well  as  with 
profit,  by  all  ornithologists.  We  will  endeavour  briefly  to 
indicate  the  scope  of  some  of  these,  omitting,  of  course, 
reference  to  contributions  which  have  already  been  noticed 
in  our  pages. 

Among  the  faunal  papers  Mr.  H.  Mousley  contributes 
a  long  article  on  the  Birds  of  Hatlcy,  Quebec  Province ; 
Messrs.  Nichols  &  Harper  on  tlie  Shore-birds  of  Long 
Island  ;  Mr.  A.  P.  Saiitli  on  the  Birds  of  Kerr  (Jounty, 
Texas  ;  Mr.  S.  F.  Eathburn  ou  those  of  the  Olympic 
Mountains  in  Washington  State  ;  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Norton 
on  some  rare  Birds  recently  noticed  in  Maine.  Mr.  R. 
F.  Hussey  writes  a  pleasant  article  on  the  spring  Birds 
met  with  near  the  Astronomical  Observatory  at  La  Plata 
in  the  Argentine,  and  Mr.  Wetmore  on  the  Birds  of 
Vieques  Island,  which  lies  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Porto 
Uico  and  where  the  writer  spent  about  a  month  in  the 
spring  of  1912. 

Of  more  general  interest  is  a  long  paper  by  Mr.  Julian 
S.  Huxley  on  ''  Bird-watching  and  the  Biological  Sciences." 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Huxley,  a  grandson  of 
Prof.  Huxley,  is  now  Assistant-Professor  of  Biology  at  the 
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Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Texas.  His  paper  is  a  plea  for  a 
rapprochement  between  the  amateur  bird-watcher  and  the 
professional  zoologist  and  anatomist,  and  he  sliows  that 
many  of  the  observations  and  facts  gleaned  by  the  former 
from  careful  and  patient  bird-watching  are  of  tlie  utmost 
value,  and  if  skilfully  noted  dowji  can  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  in  solving  some  of  the  mo'-t  difficult  i)roblems  of 
biology. 

Of  papers  dealing  with  migration  prohlems  Mr.  J.  C. 
Phillips  draws  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  fact, 
recorded  by  Prof,  Reichenow  some  years  ago,  of  the  occur- 
rence of  enormous  flights  of  the  North-American  Ducks — 
The  Green-winged  Teal,  The  Pintail,  and  the  Canvas-back — 
across  the  Marshall  Islands,  which  lie  to  the  north-east  of 
New  Guinea,  in  October  and  May,  and  he  asks  where  do 
they  come  from  and  where  do  they  go  to,  as  none  of  these 
species  are  known  anywhere  south  of  the  Equator,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  know  what  becomes  of  them  in  the  winter 
months  ;  presumably  they  arrive  from  Alaska,  but  this, 
again,  is  a  distance  of  over  5000  miles. 

Another  paper  dealing  with  Ducks  is  one  by  Mr.  VV. 
de  W.  Miller  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Scoters 
generally  placed  in  one  genus  (Oidemia)  can  be  naturally 
divided  into  two  distinct  sections  distinguished  by  im- 
portant structural  characters,  and  that  it  is  advisable  to 
recognise  two  genera — Oidemia,  type  O.  nigra,  with  an 
attenuated  outer  primax-y  in  the  male,  sixteen  tail-featliers, 
and  without  an  enlargement  of  the  trachea;  and  Melunittu, 
type  M.fvsca,  with  a  normal  outer  primary,  fourteen  tail- 
feathers,  and  two  bull)ous  enlargements  on  the  trachea. 

Messrs.  Bowdish  &  Philipp  have  recently  found  the  nest 
and  eggs  of  the  Tennessee  Warbler  in  New  Brunswick. 
These  eggs  are  among  the  rarest  and  least  known  of  those  of 
North-American  Birds.  The  first  definitely  recorded  were 
taken  at  Fort  Smith  in  the  far  north-west.  The  nest  and 
eggs  of  the  Snow-Finch  {Leucosticia  uitstralis)  are  also 
described  for  the  first  time,  having  been  taken  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Lincoln  at  an  elevation  of  13,500  feet  in  Colorado. 
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The  following  new  forms  are  described  for  the  first  time : — 
Penthestes  hudsonicus  nigricans  Townshend,  from  Labrador ; 
Cryptoglaux  acadica  brooksi  Fleming,  from  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands  ;  Cloephaga  hybrida  mahinarum  Phillips,  from  the 
Falkland  Islands  ;  jEstrelata  cahow  and  Pufinus  pup,nus 
bermudoe  Nichols  &  Mowbray,  from  Bermuda.  It  will  have 
to  be  determined  later  whether  ^s^re/«/a  vociferans,  recently 
described  in  'The  Ibis'  by  Dr.  Shufeldt,  is  identical  with 
^.  cahow. 

The  last  article  in  the  present  volume  deals  with  a  new 
pro|)osal  in  regard  to  changes  in  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-list. 
Up  till  now^,  any  additions  or  amendments  have  been  decided 
on  by  a  standing  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and 
their  decisions  have  been  on  the  whole  accepted  almost 
universally  by  the  body  of  American  Ornithologists,  though 
murmurs  and  grumbles  have  sometimes  made  themselves 
heard.  It  is  now  proposed  to  divide  the  proposed  changes 
into  two  categories  : — Those  that  may  be  called  nomen- 
claturalj  i.  e.  cases  of  change  of  old-established  names  ;  these 
will  be  settled  by  the  committee,  as  they  can  all  be  dealt 
with  by  strict  adherence  to  the  code  of  rules  of  nomen- 
clature. Secondly,  those  that  may  be  called  ornithological, 
such  as  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  newly  proposed  sub- 
species or  genera.  These  cases  must,  of  course,  depend  on 
the  examination  of  large  series  of  specimens,  and  also  on 
individual  opinion  and  judgment.  With  a  view  of  inviting 
study  and  criticism  on  these  later  cases,  the  committee  now 
present  a  list  of  forms  described  as  new^  since  the  publication 
of  the  last  edition  of  the  Check-list  and  another  of  the  forms 
which  it  has  been  proposed  to  reject. 

We  hope  tliat  this  new  method  of  dealing  with  a  very 
difficult  and  vexed  question  will  be  found  a  satisfactory  one 
and  that  the  committee  will  be  assisted  to  give  a  decision  in 
these  cases,  which  will  commend  itself  to  the  large  body  of 
working  ornithologists  of  the  United  States.  Personally  we 
still  feel  that  many  of  the  nomenclatural  questions  cannot 
be  decided  by  a  code  of  rules,  but  must  depend  on  the 
opinion    of    the    individual    worker.       Such    questions,    for 
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instance,  as  to  whether  an  old  and  ol)scure  description 
is  sufficiently  explicit  or  not  to  diagnose  a  well-known 
species,  at  once  occurs  to  one.  Is  Bbddaert's  description  of 
Motacilla  boriti  sufficient  to  diagnose  the  British  Garden 
Warbler  as  it  is  believed  to  be  by  Hartert,  but  not  by  the 
Committee  of  the  B.  O.  U.  who  drew  up  the  recently 
published  list  ?  Or,  to  take  another  question  in  which  the 
A.  O.  U.  and  B.  O.  U.  list  differ.  What  is  the  type  of 
Ampelis,  and  can  it  be  used  for  the  Waxwings  ?  Tliat 
question  is  discussed  on  p.  362  of  the  B.  O.  U.  list,  and 
the  conclusion  there  given  is  of  course  the  one  favoured  by 
the  present  writer  but  not  by  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee. 

Avicvltural  Magazine. 

[Avicultural  Magazine.  Third  ISeries.  Vol.  vii.,  November  1915- 
October  1916.] 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  clamouring  of  the  editor 
for  contributions,  the  '  Avicultural  Magazine  '  seems  to  be 
able  to  hold  its  own  and  to  give  us  a  continuous  flow  of 
articles  of  all  sorts  relating  to  aviculture  and  kindred 
subjects.  We  have  only  space  to  mention  a  few  of  those 
more  interesting  to  ornithologists  geneially. 

"  A  French  Member,"  who  originally  imported  two  species 
of  Humming-birds  alive  from  Guadeloupe,  has  again  after 
two  failures  succeeded  in  obtaining  another  lot  from 
Venezuela.  About  twenty-five  birds  were  safely  landed 
and  among  them  were  the  following  species:  —  Trochilus 
mango,  ^<j?jrtria  finibriata,  jFj.  milleri,  Sauzerottea  feVici, 
Chrysolampis  elatus,  and  Eulanipis  juguluris.  The  birds 
were  landed  in  August  1915,  and  we  hope  that  some  of  them 
are  still  alive. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Blaauw  writes  on  his  observations  and  expe- 
riences with  the  Humming-bird,  Eustephanus  galeritus,  in 
the  southern  part  of  South  America,  and  compares  its 
behaviour  with  that  of  the  Sun-birds  of  South  Africa. 
He  notices  that  the  Sun-birds  seldom  hover  in  front  of  a 
flower  with  quivering  wings,  as  the  Humming-birds  in- 
variably  do.     Mr.    Blaauw    also   writes    on    the    birds    he 
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observed  along  the  river  at  Oudtshoorn  in  South  Africa, 
and  on  the  breeding  of  the  Emperor  Goose  at  Gooilust. 

The  editor,  Mr.  Astley,  contributes  several  articles  ;  the 
one  of  most  general  interest  is  concerned  with  his  Motmot 
[Momotus  momota)  and  the  method  by  which  the  long  tail- 
feathers  become  racketed,  a  subject  he  has  also  discussed  in 
our  own  pages.  His  article  is  illustrated  with  photographs 
and  a  beautiful  coloured  plate. 

Other  coloured  plates  illustrate  the  Pink-crested  Touraco 
{Turacus  erythrophihalmus) ,  lately  bred  by  M.  Delacourt  in 
his  aviaries  at  Villers-Bretonneux  in  France,  and  the  Towhee 
[Pipilo  ery throphthalmus) ,  a  familiar  North-American  bird. 
This  last  plate  and  article  are  reproduced  from  '  Bird-lore.' 

Several  members  have  sent  accounts  of  the  birds  noticed 
by  them  at  the  front :  in  the  case  of  Flanders,  Capt.  Gosse 
and  Lt.-Col.  Tweedie,  and  in  the  case  of  Macedonia,  Capt.  B. 
E.  Potter. 

There  are  many  other  articles  of  a  strictly  avicultural 
interest  which  we  are  unable  to  comment  on  for  want  of 
space;  Dr.  Hopkinson  concludes  his  useful  dictionary  or 
glossary  of  the  English  names  of  Parrots,  and  commences 
another  dealing  with  the  many  birds  known  under  the  name 
of  Robin. 

Journal  of  the  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  of  Siam. 

[The  Journal  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Siam.  Vol.  ii. 
no.  1,  1916.  Edited  by  Malcolm  Smith  and  W.  J.  F.  Williamson. 
Bangkok.     8vo.] 

An  energetic  band  of  enthusiastic  naturalists  resident  at 
Bangkok  have  recently  founded  a  Natural  History  Society 
to  investigate  and  study  the  zoology  and  botany  of  Siam, 
and  have  also  started  a  journal  in  which  to  publish  their 
results.  The  first  part  of  the  second  volume,  which  has 
recently  reached  us,  contains  an  interesting  paper  by 
Mr.  Williamson,  one  of  the  editors,  on  "  Some  Birds  not 
previously  recorded  from  Siam.^'  These  are  thirty  in 
number  and  include  several  interesting  forms,  such  as  the 
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Forraosan  Skylark  (Alauda  gulgula  sala),  previously  only 
known  from  Formosa  and  Hainan,  the  New  Zealand  God- 
wit  {Limosa  nova-zealandice),  and  the  Shoveller  (Spatula 
clypeata). 

Another  note  contains  some  account  of  the  very  rare 
Giant  Ibis  {Thaumatibis  giganiea),  of  which  only  four 
examples  are  known,  the  first  having  been  obtained  in 
Cochin  China  and  described  by  Oustalet.  A  photograph 
of  a  mounted  specimen  obtained  in  Siam  by  Mr.  K.  G. 
Gairdner  in  1913,  and  now  in  the  Natural  History  Museum 
at  South  Kensington,  illustrates  this  note. 

A  third  note  by  Mr.  Williamson  deals  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  Geopelia  striata^  which  is  common  about 
Bangkok,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  as  a 
cage-bird  from  Singapore,  as  it  is  found  throughout  the 
Malay  Peninsula. 
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IX. — Letters,  Extracts,  and  Notes. 

The  Steamer  Duck. 

Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  space  for  a  few  remarks  on  tlie 
Steamer  Duck  with  reference  to  Mr.  Blaauw's  recent  paper 
('Ibis,'  1916,  p.  478)  on  South  American  Anatidal 

To  recapitulate :  this  Duck,  discovered  in  158.2  by  Pedro 
Samiento,  and  noted  by  other  travellers  as  Race-horse  Duck, 
Loggerhead  Duck,  etc.,  was  finally  given  its  name.  Anas 
cinerea,  by  Gmelin  in  1788. 

Captain  King  in  1830  separated  the  species  into  a  volant 
and  a  non-volant  form  (P.  Z.  S.  p.  15),  and  the  former  became 
known  as  patachonicus,  the  latter  as  brachypterus.  Since 
then  the  volant  form  has  been  subjected  to  criticism  from 
various  sources.  Cunningham  (Tr.  Zool.  Soc.  vii.  1871, 
pp.  493-501)  was  satisfied  that  only  one  species  existed,  and 
made  the  suggestion  that  the  flying  birds  were  adolescent 
individuals.  He  worked  out  the  theory  by  skeleton  material. 
Captain  Abl)ot  found  a  volant  individual  nesting,  so  that  it 
was  apparent  that  on  Dr.  Cunningham's  theory  adolescent 
Steamer  Ducks  nested  before  maturity.  The  Princeton 
Expedition  to  Patagonia,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  speci- 
mens in  the  British  and  French  Museums,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Cunningham  was  right  in  so  far  as  only  one 
species  of  Tachyeres  existed  ;  they  thought  that  the  young 
birds  did  not  attain  full  plumage  imtil  the  second,  and 
perhaps  the  third,  year  of  life,  and  that  the  fiist  breeding 
was  probably  accomplished  in  the  phase  of  plumage  called 
patachonicus  by  Oustalet.  They  did  not  meet  with  tlie 
Steamer  Duck  themselves,  and  added  nothing  new  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  species. 

Passler  (Ornith.  Monatsbr.  1909,  p.  103)  noted  flying 
Steamer  Ducks  on  the  west  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Chiloe. 
He  tells  us  that  these  Ducks  can  and  do  fly  for  a  short 
distance  when  cornered  by  boats  against  the  land.  He  saw 
flights  of  500  to  1000  metres. 

Blaauw  (Notes  Leyden  Mus.  xxxv.   1912,  p.  47)   again 
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returned  to  the  theory  of  two  species.  He  concluded  that 
young  birds  coukl  not  fly  at  all,  and  that  the  volant  indi- 
viduals were  really  different  in  size  and  plumage  from  the 
non-volant.  He  has  repeated  these  observations  in  '  Tiie 
Ibis  '  for  July,  1916. 

It  so  happens  that  Mr.  W.  S.  Brooks  has  only  recently 
returned  from  the  Falkland  Islands  in  the  interest  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  At 
my  request  he  paid  particular  attention  to  Steamer  Ducks, 
and  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  and  shoot  them  and 
handle  a  large  series  of  specimens.  I  have  been  carefully 
over  his  journal,  and  think  that  some  of  his  observations 
may  be  of  interest  at  this  time.  Tiie  Falkland  Island 
natives  speak  of  the  flying  Steamer  Duck  as  a  "  canvas- 
back,"  but  say  such  Ducks  are  rare.  Mr.  Brooks  was 
convinced  that  certain  individuals  do  fly,  although  he  did 
not  see  the  performance  himself.  He  feels  certain  that  the 
adolescent  theory  is  wrong. 

I  extract  freely  from  a  letter  of  his,  dated  August  14, 
1916  : — "  Blaauw's  T.  cinereus  has  the  orange-yellow  bill  in 
both  sexes.  Of  all  the  breeding  birds  seen  by  me  (in  the 
Falklands)  no  female  has  a  bill  of  this  colour,  and  yet  in  the 
Falklands  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  some  of  them  can 
fly,  for  all  the  natives  with  whom  I  discussed  the  subject 
agreed  in  this  and  referred  to  the  flying  form  as  the 
'  canvas-back,^  a  bird  supposed  to  be  lighter  and  more 
bleached  in  appearance. 

"  Now  Blaauw's  flying  bird  he  claims  is  smaller,  and  the 
female  has  a  brown  or  black  bill,  similar  to  the  Falkland 
Islands  birds  in  which  flight  is  a  great  exception.  Falkland 
Islands  birds  also  usually  carry  the  tail  upright,  a  character 
which  Blaauw  gives  for  patachonicus.  On  the  same  page  he 
states  that  he  has  seen  tlioe  birds  flying  about  the  seashore, 
as  well  as  lakes. 

"  I  have  frightened  hundreds  of  them,  but  never  saw 
anything  nearer  actual  flight  than  the  body  clear  of  the 
water  except  the  feet. 

"  A  male  I  took  on  February  5  at  Port  Stephens,  "VV.  F., 
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being  frightened  in  a  small  watet'hole  near  the  shore,  nearly 
cleared  the  ground  in  its  efforts  to  escape;  I  think  it  could 
have  done  so  had  there  been  a  favourable  slope. 

"  On  January  20,  at  Port  Stephens,  a  flock  of  these  birds 
on  being  frightened  showed  all  stages  of  progress  from  the 
flapping  of  a  young  Sheldrake  to  merely  the  feet  touching. 

"  Blaauw's  paper  does  not  convince  one  ;  in  fact^  we  are 
worse  off  than  ever.  His  T.  patachontcus  agrees  in  appearance 
with  the  only  birds  (perhaps  thousands)  that  I  saw  on  the 
Falklands.  His  T.  cinereus,  with  orange-yellow  bill  in  both 
sexes,  perhaps  does  not  exist  at  all.  Is  it  not  very  rare  in 
Ducks  sexually  unlike  in  colour  to  both  have  the  yellow  bill 
which  so  often  characterizes  the  male  ? 

"  I  rather  doubt  if  these  birds  can  ever  be  satisfactorily 
differentiated,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  this  species  is  in  the 
midst  of  its  transition  from  a  flying  to  a  non-flying  form,  as 
in  the  Falklands  it  certainly  exhibits  every  stage  from  mere 
flapping  to  flights  from  the  nest  to  the  water,  probably  not 
greatly  exceeding  half  a  mile.  It  Avould  surprise  me  if  a 
satisfactory  line  could  be  drawn  anywhere.  Obviously  the 
flying  birds  are  greatly  in  the  minority  throughout  its 
range,  and  if  more  exist  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  southern 
Patagonia,  it  may  be  because  it  has  become  necessary  in  a 
region  where  for  ages  they  have  had  primitive  man  and  other 
natural  enemies  to  contend  with." 

Now  in  summing  up  my  own  opinion,  which  is  only  an 
opinion,  and  no  better  than  another's,  I  might  add  that 
more  work  has  got  to  be  done  in  regions  where  the  flying 
birds  can  be  found  easily.  Salvadori  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  quoted  G.  E.  Cox  (Annals  de  la  Universidad  de 
Chili,  1863)  as  to  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  flying 
Steamer  Ducks  in  several  Andean  lakes.  So  far  as  I  know, 
this  observation  has  not  been  verified,  but  a  search  through 
Chilian  literature  might  bring  out  some  interesting  points. 

First,  then,  I  should  think  that  the  theory  of  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham, which  connects  volant  power  with  adolescence, 
must  certainly  go  by  the  board. 

Second.      Volant    Steamer    Ducks   appear   to   be   more 
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commou  on  the  mainland  and  on  Tierra  del  Fuego  than  on 
the  Falklands. 

Third.  The  power  of  flight  may  be  associated  Avith  a 
different  size  and  different  plumage,  but  this  fact  has  not 
been  clearly  demonstrated. 

Fourth.  The  Falkland  Island  Steamer  Ducks  are  well 
differentiated  as  to  sex.  The  males  are  large  and  light 
coloured  (apparently  getting  lighter  with  age)  and  have 
yellow  bills  (at  least  in  the  breeding-season).  The  females 
are  smaller,  browner,  and  have  dark  bills. 

Fifth.  The  species  seems  to  be  on  the  border-land  as 
concerns  its  power  of  fliglit.  Even  in  non-flying  birds 
there  is  a  marked  variation  in  the  ability  to  use  the  wings. 

J.  C.  Phillips. 

Wenhaui,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
28  August,  1916. 


Birds  at  the  Front. 

Sir, — You  may  be  interested  to  hear  that  in  a  wood  in 
which  there  were  no  plants  left  on  the  ground,  and  no 
leaves  on  what  remained  of  the  trees  except  for  a  few  stool- 
shoots  thrown  out  by  some,  I  was  yet  able  to  observe  the 
following  birds  on  one  day  (Sept.  7) : — Blackbird,  Thrush, 
Chaffinch,  Great  Tit,  Jay,  Hedge-Sparrow,  Starling,  Magpie, 
Swallow,  and  Hobby.  The  last  four  were  only  flying  over. 
The  Thrush  and  Blackbird  I  heard  at  dawn  and  the  others 
shortly  afterwards,  in  a  remarkably  welcome  time  of  quiet 
which  the  Germans  allowed  us  for  a  few  hours  ;  the  Jays 
were  a  pair  which  came  tli rough  the  bare  trees  in  the  after- 
noon. The  Great  Tit  and  Hedge-Spariow  1  had  heard 
there  two  days  before,  so  they  were  evidently  remaining 
in  what  had  been  their  wood.  One  of  the  Chaffinches  flew 
poorly  and  had  a  hoarse  call-note  :  ])erhaps  it  had  got 
shell-shock. 

In  my  present  position  I  am  able  to  watch  migration 
most  mornings  :  a  fortnight  ago  there  Avere  Yellow  Wagtails 
and  Tree-Pipits  with  the  Meadow-Pipits,  but  now  the  chief 
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other    species    are    Linnet,   Tree-Sparrow,    and    Chaffinch,^ 
wliicli  go  over  in  their  usual  small  parties. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Swallows  appear  to  have  left 
here  about  the  25  th  of  September. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  J.  Alexander,  Pte. 
8  October,  1916.  (2nd  Queen's). 

Australian  Subspecies. 

Sir, — I  would  like  to  give  a  short  explanation  in  con-; 
nection  with  the  letter  from  my  good  friend  Edwin  Ashby 
in  the  October  '  Ibis/  pp.  664-665.  He  has  suggested  that 
subspecies  w^ere  superfluous  and  that  geographical  variants 
were  only  recognisable.  But  "  subspecies  "  is  the  sliort 
name  for  a  "  geographical  variant/'  so  that  we  are  actually 
in  agreement.  Further,  he  wrote  : — "  Personally  I  think 
that  this  being  the  case,  Rhipidura  rufifrons  should  stand 
for  the  whole  series  as  if  this  had  not  been  accepted," 
Yet  in  my  '  List  of  the  Birds  of  Australia,'  published  in 
1913,  I  had  taken  up  this  standpoint,  and  if  Mr.  Ashby  will 
refer  he  will  see  it  consistently  used.  Again  he  quotes  the 
case  of  "  Fardalotus  affinis  "  Gould  as  being  of  a  different 
nature,  stating  :  '^  I  have  not  met  with  any  intermediate 
forms/'  These,  however,  have  been  recorded  by  more  than 
one  worker,  and  I  have  such  in  my  collection. 

I  should  just  like  to  add  that  I  have  concluded  that  the 
value  of  subspecies  is  almost  negligible  in  Australian 
Ornithology.  In  the  Palaearctic  Region  they  may  be  useful, 
but  even  here  I  think  that  they  have  been  much  overrated ; 
while  if  large  series  are  examined  from  Australia  very  many 
subspecific  forms  can  be  diff'erentiated,  but  larger  series 
always  link  most  extreme  cases  up  very  quickly.  Conse- 
quently in  my  '  Birds  of  Australia '  I  have  depreciated 
subspecies  even  as  advised  by  Mr.  Ashby  in  his  letter,  but 
this  course  was  adopted  nearly  two  years  ago. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Foulis  Court,  Gregory  M.  Mathews. 

Fair  Oak,  Hants, 

23  November,  1916. 
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Swedish  Ornithology. 

Sir, — The  Swedish  novelist  and  bird-enthusiast,  Mr.  Bengt 
Berg,  has  recently  published  some  books  on  ornithology 
which,  though  written  in  Swedish  and  tlierefore  not  within 
the  easy  reach  of  the  English  public,  still  are  worthy  of 
being  noticed  in  '  The  Ibis.' 

These  books,  which  bear  the  titles  '  Takern  '  *  and  '  Stora 
Karlso '  are,  however,  some  of  the  most  splendid  books 
which  have  lately  been  published  in  Swedish  relating  to  the 
ornithology  of  the  country. 

At  the  Swedish  Province  of  Ostergothland  a  small  lake 
named  Takern  constitutes  a  famous  resort  for  different  kinds 
of  water-birds.  Mr.  Berg's  publication  gives  an  ample  and 
exliaustive  account  of  the  bird-life  of  this  interesting  lake 
during  the  spring,  and  his  accounts,  which  are  written  in  a 
way  easily  understood  by  non-professionals,  are  accompanied 
by  numbers  of  most  beautiful  pho^^ographs  of  birds  in  their 
wild  state.  The  greatest  number  of  the  photographs  are 
devoted  to  the  birds,  but  several  others  show  the  vege- 
tation and  the  natural  conditions  around  the  lake.  In  my 
opinion  the  most  beautiful  pictures  are  those  illustrating 
the  different  manner  and  behaviour  of  our  Common  Swan 
(Cygnus  olor)  when  flying. 

The  nidification  and  behaviour  of  the  Marsh-Harrier 
(Circus  (ei'uginosus)  are  also  subjects  for  several  excellent 
pictures. 

In  the  other  book,  '  Stora  Karlso/  Mr.  Berg  also  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  bird-life  on  this  interesting  island, 
which  constitutes  the  only  known  breeding-place  of  the 
Common  Gruillemot  (Uria  troille)  in  the  Baltic.  The  photo- 
graphs in  this  volume  are  quite  as  good  as  those  of  '  Takern,' 
and  in  the  text  the  reader  will  get  several  highly  interesting 
biological  observations  about  the  difierent  kinds  of  birds 
breeding  on  the  island. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  both  the  volumes  ought  to  be  found 
on  the  book-shelf  of  every  ornithologist,  and  the  author  is 

*  For  a  uotice  vide  '  Ibis,'  1916,  p.  646. 
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to  be  highly  congratulated  on  the  excellent  way  in  which  he 
has  carried  out  his  difficult  task  of  securing  a  photographic 
record  of  our  bird-friends  in  their  native  haunts. 

I  am  J  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully. 

Nils  Gyldenstolpe, 
Assistant,  Vertebrate  Department, 
20  October,  1916.  R.  Nat.  Hist.  Museum,  Stockholm. 


Corrections  to  Dr.  van  Someren's  Paper. 
Sir, — Will  you  kindly  pul)lish   the  following  corrections 
to  my  papers  in  '  The  Ibis  '  of  April  and  July  1916 : — 

Page  220.     The   type  of   Francolinus   nahatii   is    in    the 

Tervueren  Museum,  near  Brussels,  not  Tring. 
Page  433.     Macro7iyx  neivtoni,  should  read  M.  wintoni. 
The  locality  Kyetema,  wherever  it  appears,  should  read 
Kyetume. 

Yours  truly, 
Nairobi,  Bt.  E.  Afr.  V.  G.  L.  VAN  SoMEREN. 

9  November,  1916. 


Directive-marks  in  Nestling's  mouths. 

Sir, — I  have  lately  seen  Dr.  Butler's  letter  in  'The  Ibis' 
for  July,  and  1  hasten  to  offer  him  my  very  sincere  apologies 
for  a  mistake  that  must  have  seemed  inexcusable  ;  also  to 
express  my  regret  to  Mr.  Pycraft  in  the  same  connection. 

I  need  not  go  into  the  reasons  for  the  mistake,  which  1 
regret.  But  I  take  it  that  the  application  of  the  theory,  as 
it  was  stated  in  Mr.  Pycraft's  'Infancy  of  Animals'  and 
discussed  by  Capt.  Ingram  and  myself,  is,  actually,  very 
largely  Mr.  Pycraft's.  At  any  rate,  I  judge  from  Dr.  But- 
ler's letter  that  his  own  suggestion  was  probably  limited  to 
such  ornamentation  as  we  find  (e.g.)  in  the  flanges  of  the 
beaks  of  the  Estrildinae.  With  this  much  of  the  view  I  am 
in  hearty  agreement.  Capt.  Ingram  mentions  the  occurrence 
of  similar  ornaments  in  Cinclus,  Parus,  and  Troglodytes  ('Ibis,' 
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1907,  p.  576),  and  they  appear  in  Mr.  Bates's  description 
and  Mr.  Keuleman's  figure  of  immature  Parmoptila  ivooa- 
hoiisii,  with  a  bulky  and  (one  judges)  dark  nest  ('  Ibis/ 
1909,  p.  67). 

The  further  view,  that  the  twin-spot  tongue  may  be 
similarly  explained,  remains,  I  fear,  unsupported  by  my 
now  somewhat  numerous  sjiecial  observations  and  experi- 
ments, and  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  the  birds  that  possess 
this  tongue  —  certain  Shrikes,  Flycatchers,  White-eyes, 
Larks,  Turdidse,  and  Warblers,  mostly  birds  with  open 
nests — to  give  point  to  Capt.  Ingram's  criticism  of  the 
theory  in  'The  Il)is  '  for  1907,  p.  576.  Macrunyx  nestlings 
too,  with  the  Bearded  Tit  type  of  patch,  lie  in  brilliantly-lit 
nests. 

I  am  free  to  admit  that  my  own,  alternative,  explanation 
as  to  the  use  of  these  markings  is  as  yet  by  no  means 
proved  ;  but  these  are,  at  any  rate,  facts  which  tell  strongly 
against  the  view  that  they  were  originally  a  nestling  adap- 
tation at  all.  I  myself  feel  that  they  probably  represent 
what  was  once  the  adult  mouth  of  a  common  ancestor,  and 
is  now  a  stage  in  development  that  is  still  well  accentuated 
in  those  of  its  descendants  to  which  it  continues  to  be 
(or  has  again  become)  of  practical  value  on  the  lines  I  have 
already  suggested  ('  Ibis,'  1916,  pp.  281-284). 

Yours  truly, 
GuDgunyana,  C.  F.  M.  SwYN NEKTON. 

Melsetter,  Rhodesia. 

24  October,  1916. 


Second  Oological  Dinner. 

The  second  Annual  Oological  Dinner  was  held  in  London 
at  Fagani's  Kestaurant,  on  Wednesday,  September  13,  1916. 
Lord  Rothschild  took  the  chair  at  7  o'clock,  Mr.  Thomas 
Parkin  acting  as  Vice-Chairman. 

The  Chairman,  after  some  opening  remarks,  congratulated 
those  present  on  the  wonderful  exhibition  of  eggs  on  view. 
He  proceeded  to  exhibit  a  pair  each  of  the  eggs  of  the 
Condor  (^Sarcorhamphus  gryphus),  and  of  the  Calif ornian 
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Condor  {Pseudogryphus  calif ornianus),  the  latter  now  very 
rare,  and  fortunately  strongly  protected.  He  explained  that 
the  eggs  of  the  latter  could  easily  be  distinguished  by  their 
greenish  tinge. 

Lord  Rothschild  also  exhibited  two  clutches  of  4,  one  of  3, 
and  four  of  2  eggs  of  Fa/co  biarniicus  erlangeri,  from  southern 
Algeria  and  the  western  Sahara  ;  and  one  clutch  of  3  of 
Fatco  pereyrinus  pelegrinoides  from  Morocco,  all  fully  iden- 
tified, mostly  by  shooting  one  of  the  parent  birds.  The  eggs 
of  these  two  Falcons  seemed  to  be  indistinguishable. 

Dr.  Ernst  Hartert,  who  had  collected  most  of  them, 
made  some  remarks  on  their  distribution  and  nesting. 

Mr.  Thomas  Parkin  exhibited  : — 

(fl)  A  splendid  specimen  of  the  egg  of  the  Great  Auk. 

(b)  Two  eggs  of  the  Marsh  Harrier,  the  last  ever  taken 
on  Whittlesea  Mere. 

(c)  An  egg  of  tiie  Waved  Albatross  {Diomedea  irrorata), 
taken  28  Nov.  1897  by  the  Webster-Harris  expedition  on 
the  Galapagos  Is.,  and  formerly  in  the  Tring  Museum. 

(d)  Two  eggs  of  the  Lammergeycr  or  Bearded  Vulture 
(Gypa'etus  barbatus),  taken  in  Spain  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Stark, 
12  Jan.  1884'.  They  are  figured  (as  perhaps  the  finest 
and  darkest  clutch  known)  by  Dresser  in  his  'Eggs  of  the 
Birds  of  Europe.' 

(e)  An  egg  of  the  Cape  Pigeon  (Daption  capensis),  taken 
at  the  South  Orkneys  in  December  1903  by  the  Scottish 
National  Antarctic  Expedition,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Parkin 
by  Dr.  Bruce,  the  leader  of  the  expedition. 

(/)  An  egg  of  the  Norwegian  Jer-Falcon  {Hierofalco 
gyrfalco),  taken  in  West  Finmark  in  1856  by  John  Wolley. 

{g)  A  clutch  of  eggs  of  McCormick's  Skua  (Megaiestris 
maccormicki) ,  taken  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Erebus  by 
Scott's  Antarctic  Expedition  in  January  1914. 

Mr.  Stuart  Baker  exhibited  some  cases  of  eggs  of  the 
rarer  Indian  Falconidie,  the  majority  of  which  had  never 
been  previously  exhibited  in  Europe.  Amongst  the  eggs 
shown  were  a  fine  series  of  those  of  Ictinaetus  malayensis, 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  Stuart  in  Travancore,  and  by  Col.  Rattray, 
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Mr.  J.  Parker,  and  the  exhibitor  iu  northern  India;  of 
Spizaetus  kelaarti,  all  taken  by  Mr.  Stuart  in  Travancore  ; 
and  of  S.  nepalensis,  taken  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Whymper  and 
Colonel  Buchanan  in  the  Himalayas. 

Mr.  Stuart  Baker  also  showed  complete  series  of  the  eggs 
of  Falco  peregrinator ,  F.  severus,  and  of  Pernis  cristatus, 
together  with  corresponding  series  of  the  eggs  of  their 
European  allies  Falco  peregrinus,  F.  subbuteo,  and  Pernis 
ptilorhynchus ,  and  commented  on  their  similarities  and 
differences. 

Other  eggs  shown  by  Mr.  Stuart  Baker  were  those  of 
Lophotriorchis  kieneri,  and  of  the  genera  Baza,  Spizaetus, 
and  Spilornis, 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  E.  Jourdain  also  showed  four  clutches  of 
the  Honey-Buzzard  [Pernis  apivorus)  for  comparison. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Smyth  exhibited  : — 

(«)  A  drawer  of  clutches  of  eggs  of  the  Corn-Bunting, 
showing  many  good  varieties. 

[b)  A  fine  clutch  of  eggs  of  the  Hen-Harrier,  biightly 
blotched,  and  including  an  abnormally  small  egg. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Chase  exhibited  a  fine  series  of  British-taken 
eggs  of  the  following  Raptorial  birds,  showing  great  varia- 
tion. 

(fl)    Series  of  eggs  of  the  Golden  Eagle  (Aquiia  chrysaetus). 

(b)  12  clutches  of  Bicteo  vulgaris. 
Milvus  ictinus. 
Falco  peregrinus. 
Falco  subbuteo. 
Falco  cBsalon. 
Falco  tinnunculus. 

Mr.  Reginald  Ware  exhibited  : — 

[a]  Two  clutches  of  6  each  of  the  erythristic  type  of 
Yellow  Wagtail  [Motacilla  rayi),  apparently  the  produce  of 
different  birds  ;  botii  from  Romsey  marsh,  2  May,  1914, 
and  14  May,  1916. 

[b)  A  clutch  of  11  Blue  Tit  (Parus  c.  obscta-us),  excep- 
tionally heavily  marked,  some  of  the  blotches  measuring 
10  mm.  by  6  mm.  (Frant,  20  May,  1908). 
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Mr.  Clifford  Borrer  exhibited  : — 

(«)  Some  picked  clutches  of  British-taken  eggs  from  his 
own  collection,  including  eggs  of  the  Dartford  Warbler 
(pale  eggs).  Crossbill  (true  erythrisra  ;  ground-colour  cream 
with  red  spots),  Greenshank  (one  large  egg  heavily  marked), 
Woodcock  (heavily  marked  dark  eggs  from  Ross-shire), 
Chough  (one  blotched  set,  and  a  normal  clutch  for  com- 
parison; Kerry),  Peregrine  Falcon  (large  eggs),  Dotterel 
(Scotland,  dark  eggs). 

[b)  A  clutch  of  4  eggs  of  the  Niglitjar  (Norfolk,  1916). 

Mr.  Percy  F  Bunyard  exhibited  the  following  from  his 
collection  : — 

Yellow  Hammer  {Emberiza  citrinella).  A  series  showing 
great  variation.  Among  them  the  following  are  of  special 
interest : — A  clutch  of  4  with  bluish  ground  almost  without 
markings.  A  clutch  of  5,  exceptionally  heavily  scrolled 
reddish  brown  with  large  and  conspicuous  underlying 
markings.  A  clutch  of  4,  with  yellowish  ground,  faintly 
scrolled  pale  brown. 

Grasshopper  Warbler  (Locustella  navia) .  A  representative 
series  showing  normal  types  and  varieties,  among  the  latter 
the  following  were  noteworthy: — A  clutch  of  6,  with  pure 
white  ground,  sparingly  marked  at  the  large  ends.  A  clutch 
of  5,  pure  white  ground  heavily  zoned.  A  clutch  of  5, 
heavily  zoned  at  the  extreme  large  ends. 

Cuckoo  {Cuculus  canorua),  with  Whitethroat  {Sylvia  com- 
munis). A  remarka])le  sequence  of  4  clutches  from  Surrey, 
all  taken  within  a  radius  of  50  yards  on  the  following  dates : 
May  .27th  with  4,  and  5  Whitethroat's ;  May  31  st  with  3  do. ; 
June  24th  with  2  do.  All  those  of  the  Cuckoo  are  obviously 
by  the  same  bird. 

Mr.  Bunyard  remarked  that  though  he  had  lived  in  a 
Cuckoo  country  all  his  life,  he  had  only  once  previously 
found  the  Whitethroat  used  as  a  fosterer. 

Sparrow-Hawk  (Accipiter  nisus).  Four  clutches  excep- 
tionally beautifully  and  heavily  marked. 

Hobby  (Falco  subbuteo).     A  clutch  of  3  typical  but  small 
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eggs  from  Surrey,  and  a  clutch  of  3  of  the  rarer  Kestrel 
type  from  Northamptonshire. 

Mr.  Bunyard  remarked  that  many  collectors  doubted  this 
latter  form,  but  of  recent  years  it  had  frequently  been  taken 
by  well  known  field-men,  and  that  tliere  could  no  longer  be 
any  doubt  on  the  question. 

Merlin  [Falco  (Bsalon).  Avery  beautiful  clutch  of  5  from 
Yorkshire,  three  of  which  are  heavily  pigmented  at  the  large 
ends  and  two  at  the  small  ;  the  remaining  portions  are  only 
faintly  marked  on  a  creamy  white  ground. 

Kestrel  {Falco  tinnunculus).  Two  clutches  of  5  of  the 
Sparrow-Hawk  type^  very  handsomely  marked  on  a  con- 
spicuous white  ground,  a  clutch  of  5  very  remarkable  eggs 
from  Shropshire  scrolled  chocolate-brown  on  a  pure  white 
ground,  resembling  Common  Buntings  in  the  arrangement 
of  markings,  and  a  clutch  of  5  with  conspicuous  i)urplish 
grey  underlying  markings,  giving  them  a  very  beautiful 
appearance. 

Redshank  {Totamis  tot  anus).  A  clutch  of  4  with  (jreenish 
ground  faintly  marked  at  large  ends ;  a  similar  clutch  of  3 
from  Kent  boldly  blotched  and  very  much  like  eggs  of 
Spotted  Redshank  (Tetanus  fuscus). 

Ringed  Plover  {^gialitis  hiaticula).  Three  clutches  of  4 
most  remarkable  eggs  from  Norfolk,  all  from  the  same  bird 
in  one  season,  taken  on  May  9th,  June  1st,  and  June  22nd, 
showing  how  great  is  the  persistent  desire  for  reproduction 
in  a  species.  All  three  clutches  show  wonderful  uniformity 
in  the  markings,  shape,  and  size  ;  they  are  very  heavily  pig- 
mented with  large  blotches  of  jet-black  on  a  warm  creamy 
white  ground  ;  the  largest  blotch  measures  '525  x  '875 
inches. 

Lapwing  [Vanellus  vanellus).  A  clutch  of  3  showing  true 
erythrism,  from  Forfar,  and  a  normal  clutch  for  comparison  ; 
ground-colour  pale  reddish  brown,  markings  rich  black- 
brown. 

Razorbill  [Alca  torda).  A  series  of  four  eggs  showing  a 
reddish-grey  ground,  with  nnmerous  purplish  grey  under- 
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lying  markings,  giving  them  a  distinctly  purplish  appearance, 
one  with  bright  red  dish -brown  ground,  heavily  pigmented 
with  dark  brown  blotches  at  the  large  end,  and  conspicuous 
reddish-grey  underlying  marks,  and  one  unique  egg,  with 
buff  ground  evenly  splashed  with  minute  surface  markings 
of  dark  brown,  and  minute  grey  underlying  marks. 

Yellow  AVagtail  (Motacilla  rait).  A.  clutcii  of  G  from 
Hampsliiro  with  green  ground. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  R.  Joubdain  exhibited  : — 

(a)  A  fine  series  of  12  eggs  of  the  Black  Vulture  {Vultur 
monachus),  taken  by  himself  in  the  Dol)rudja  in  1910  and 
1911,  showing  a  remarkable  range  of  variation. 

(6)  A  series  of  28  eggs  of  the  Goshawk  {Accipiter gentilis) , 
from  various  localities,  including  Swedish  Lapland,  Germany, 
Roumania,  Andalusia,  Morocco,  and  Japan.  The  difference 
in  size  between  eggs  from  northern  and  southern  localities 
was  very  noticeable. 

Mr.  Staines  Bookman  exhibited  : — 

(a)  A  very  fine  variety  clutch  of  eggs  of  the  Common 
Jackdaw. 

(b)  A  set  of  7  eggs  of  the  Tree-Pipit. 

(c)  A  most  remarkable  clutch  of  heavily  blotched  eggs  of 
the  Oystercatcher,  from  the  western  Highlands.  Varieties 
in  this  species  are  rarely  obtained. 


'  The  Zoologist.' 

The  well-known  and  old-established  natural  history 
monthly,  '  The  Zoologist,  '  having  been  acquired  by 
Messrs.  Witherby  &  Co.,  will  in  future  be  incorporated 
with  the  illustrated  monthly  magazine,  '  British  Birds,^ 
published  by  the  same  firm  at  326  High  Holborn. 

There  will  be  no  consequent  alteration  in  the  policy  of 
'  British  Birds,^  and  it  will  still  treat  solely  of  birds,  but  its 
scope  will  be  slightly  enlarged  to  admit  a  limited  number  of 
articles  and  notes  on  birds  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
Palsearctic  Region  other  than  British. 
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X. — The  Birds  of  Yemen,  south-icestern  Arabia,  ivith  an 
account  of  his  journey  thither  by  the  collector,  Mr.  G. 
Wyman  Bury,     By  W.  L.  Sclatkr,  M.A.,  ]\I.B.O.U. 

(Plates  III.  &  IV.,  aud  Text-figure  1.) 

Introduction. 

The  former  Turkish  Province  of  Yemen  in  south-western 
Arabia  has  beeu  seldom  visited  by  European  travellers,  and 
it  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  enabled  the  British 
Museum  to  obtain  the  services  of  Mr,  Bui*y  to  travel  into 
the  interior  of  the  province  in  1913  to  make  zoological 
collections. 

Mr.  Bury  spent  a  year  in  the  country  and  made  two 
journeys  inland.  During  the  first  of  these  he  penetrated 
as  far  as  Menakha^  which  lies  at  an  elevation  of  7500  feet, 
and  where  he  spent  half  the  month  of  December  1913  and 
the  whole  of  January  1913.  On  the  second  journey  he 
reached  Sanaa,  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  some  way 
beyond  Menakha,  and  here  he  spent  parts  of  the  months  of 
August  and  September  1913. 

The  collections  of  birds  sent  home  by  Mr.  Bury  consisted 
of  upwards  of  400  skins  ;  a  portion  of  thee  were  destined 
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for  the  Tring  Museum  ;  they  are  referable  to  100  species. 
Amoiiji^  them  the  following  are  novelties,  and  have  already 
been  described  by  Mr.  Ogilvie- Grant  iu  the  BuUetiu 
of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Club  : — Rhynchostruthus  p. 
yemenensia,  Poliospiza  yemenenais,  Pseudacanthis  yeinenensis, 
Tnrdits  menachensis.  Accentor  fat/ani,  QLnanthe  yeinenensis, 
Par'isnwn  buriji,  and  Cryptolopha  u.  yemenensis. 

In  addition  to  these  eight  new  forms  the  following 
twenty-seven  have  never  previously  been  taken  in  southern 
Arabia  ;  at  any  rate,  they  do  not  appear  in  the  list  compiled 
by  Mr.  Ogilvie-Grant  in  1900: — Cinnyricinclns  verreauxi, 
Petronia  dentata,  Emberiza  hortulana,  Emberiza  c.  seminovi, 
Antlius  r.  cinnamomeuSy  A.  I.  captus^  Laniiis  minor,  Phonens 
niluticus,  Acrocephalus  palustris,  Sylvia  c.  icterops,  S.  carruca, 
Fhylloscopus  c.  abietinus,  Montico/a  rufucinerea,  Phuenicurus 
p.  phoenicurus,  Lusciiiia  luscinia,  Cercotrichas  podobe,  Irania 
gutiuralis,  Saxicola  r.  maiira,  Alseonax  gambagoe,  Riparia 
rupestris,  Ilirundo  rufula,  Merops  apiaster,  Gypaetus  b. 
grandis,  llieraa'etus  fasciafus,  GaUinago  media,  Phalaropus 
lobatus,  Numida  p.  ptilorhyncha. 

V  On  the  whole  the  avifauna  of  Yemen,  as  would  be  expected, 
shows  a  much  stronger  affinity  to  that  of  the  Ethiopian 
region  than  to  that  of  the  Pahearctic  region.  Most  of  the 
typical  Palsearctic  forms  are  migrants  which  would  naturally 
pass  through  Arabia  on  their  journey  south.  One  remark- 
able exception  is  the  Lamraergeyei*,  which  appears  to  belong 
to  the  widely  ranging  race  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia 
rather  than  to  the  Abyssinian  form,  to  which  it  is  certainly 
nearest  in  point  of  distance. 

Mr.  Bury  has  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
Yemen  in  a  more  popular  form*,  and  we  would  recommend 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  to  obtain  this  work.  A 
few  notes  on  the  birds,  to  which  a  chapter  is  devoted,  have 
been  borrowed  to  make  the  present  account  more  complete, 
and  these  with  Mr.  Bury's  field-notes  are  placed  in  inverted 

*  'Arabia  Infelix,  or  the  Turks  in  Yamen,'  by  G.  Wyman  Bury, 
pp.  x+213,  lllustr.  &  Maps.     Loudon  (Macmillan)  1015.  8vo. 
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commas  in  tlie  list  of  species.  Finally,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  publishers,  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  for  permission  to 
copy  two  of  the  maps  in  that  work  which  show  the  route 
traversed  and  the  general  situation  of  Yemen  (Plate  III). 

Note  on  the  History  of  Arabian  Ornithology. 

The  earliest  zoological  explorer  of  Yemen  was  Pehr 
Forskal  (1736-1763),  a  young  Danish  naturalist,  and  a 
pupil  of  Linnaeus.  He  accompanied  the  celebrated  traveller 
Carsten  Niebuhr  on  his  expedition  to  the  east  in  1761. 
After  visiting  Egypt  they  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea  to 
Jiddah  and  Loheia,  whence  they  travelled  inland  to  various 
l)laces  in  the  interior  of  Yemen.  Forskal  unfortunately 
died  at  Yerim,  on  the  road  from  Mokha  to  Sanaa,  in  1763. 
After  his  return  to  Europe,  Niebuhr  edited  his  young 
companion's  manuscript  account  of  his  collections.  These 
consisted  largely  of  plants  and  insects,  but  three  birds  from 
Yemen  are  included  as  well  as  others  from  other  countries — 
the  Bee-eater,  the  Hornbill,  and  the  Kingfisher,  examples 
of  all  of  which  are  contained  in  Bury's  collection. 

The  next  naturalists  to  visit  these  regions  were  two  young 
Germans,  F.  W.  Hemprich  and  C.  G.  Ehrenberg.  They  did 
not  apparently  penetrate  into  the  intei'ior  of  Arabia,  but 
visited  the  coast  ports.  Hemprich,  like  Forskal,  sacrificed 
his  life  to  his  enthusiasm.  He  fell  ill  at  .liddah,  and  died 
in  1825  at  Massowah,  on  the  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
In  this  case  also  the  survivor,  Ehrenberg,  edited  his  com- 
panion's manuscripts  under  the  title  of  '  Symbolae  Physicse,' 
the  portion  dealing  with  the  birds  being  published  between 
1828  and  1833.  Ehrenberg  also  published  an  incomplete 
account  of  his  travels  under  the  title  'Naturgeschichtliche 
Reisen  durch  Nord-Afrika  und  West-Asien*  (Berlin,  1828). 

Riippell,  well-known  for  his  travels  in  north-east  Africa, 
also  visited  Arabia  Petrsea  and  some  of  the  towns  alonjr 
the  Red  Sea  coast,  including  Jiddah,  "where  he  apparently 
did  some  collecting,  as  some  of  his  types  came  from  there. 
He  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  penetrated  into  the 
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interior  to  any  extent.  He  also  published  an  account  of 
Ids  travels,  '  Reisen  in  Nubien,  Kordofan  und  petraisclien 
Arabien'  (Frank£urt-a.-M.  1829),  in  addition  to  his  well- 
known  zoological  works. 

Turning  now  to  Aden  and  its  hinterland,  we  find  that 
Col.  J.  W.  Yerbury,  M.B.O.U.,  was  the  first  to  publish 
an  account  of  the  birds  of  Aden.  This  appeared  in  '  The 
Ibis'  for  1886,  and  76  species  were  mentioned,  but  only 
a  small  proportion  of  these  were  authoritatively  identified 
by  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe.  Farther  lists  of  Aden  birds  have 
been  made  by  Lieut.  H.  E.  Barnes,  INIr.  R.  Hawker,  and 
by  Ool.  Yerbury  himself,  all  of  which  appeared  in  '  The 
Ibis.'  In  1900  Mr.  Ogilvie-Grant  published  a  paper  on 
the  birds  collected  by  Mr.  A.  Blayney  Percival  and  Mr.  W. 
Dodson  in  the  hinterland  of  Aden.  The  expedition  was 
proposed  to  the  authorities  of  the  Natural  History  Museuni 
by  General  O'AIoore  Creagh,  V.C.,  the  Governor  of  Aden 
at  that  time,  and  the  necessary  funds  were  supplied  partly 
by  the  Royal  Society  and  partly  by  the  Hon.  Walter  (now 
Lord)  Rothschild.  Considerable  collections  were  made  in 
the  Haushabi  country  north  of  Lahej,  and  in  the  Abian 
country  to  the  east  of  Aden.  Mr,  Ogilvie-Grant,  by  incor- 
porating the  results  of  Col.  Yerbury's  and  Messrs.  Barnes 
and  Hawker's  previous  Avork,  was  able  to  give  a  list  of  193 
birds,  forty-scveu  of  which  were  previously  not  known  from 
Arabia. 

Mr.  Percival  was  assisted  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Bury,  whom  he 
met  at  Aden  at  this  time,  and  the  latter  subsequently  sent 
a  valuable  collection  of  birds,  collected  chiefly  in  the  Amiri 
district,  to  the  Museum  ;  these  unfortunately  have  never 
been  listed,  but  notice  of  several  of  the  species  in  this  col- 
lection will  be  found  in  the  present  paper. 

Mr.  Bury  also  made  some  further  collections  when  attached 
to  an  Austrian  Expedition  which  visited  southern  Arabia  for 
archaeological  investigations.  An  account  of  this  collection 
was  published  by  Drs.  von  Lorenz  and  Hellmayr,  who 
found  a  number  of  new  species  among  them.  Since  tliat 
date  but  little  work  has  been  done  in  Arabian  ornithology. 
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A  list  of  the  vai-ious  publications  to  wlilch  I  have  alluded 
follows,  and  these  are  quoted  iu  the  list  of  species  with  the 
name  of  the  author  and  date  only. 

To  Mr.  Ogilvie-Grant  I  would  here  like  to  express  my 
acknowledgments  and  warmest  thanks  for  so  kindl}^  per- 
mitting me  to  describe  this  very  interesting  collection. 
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Account  of  the  journey  by  G.  Wyman  Bury. 

I  landed  at  Hodeida  on  30  November,  1912,  with  Ottoman 
credentials  to  the  Governor  of  that  port,  who  also  controls 
the  districts  o£  Bura  and  lleima.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
a  passiJort  is  essential,  but  is  of  no  use  whatever  as  an 
introduction  to  the  interior.  The  Province  of  Asir,  i.  e. 
the  whole  of  northern  Yamen,  was  closed  against  all  but 
natives,  and  the  southern  coastal  districts  were  in  a  state  of 
revolt,  even  native  traffic  being  suspended. 

The  Governor  offered  me  the  choice  of  Bura,  Reima,  or 
Menakha.  I  chose  the  last  as  being  furthest  inland,  highest, 
and  on  some  sort  of  a  road. 

I  left  Hodeida  early  in  December  with  mule-transport, 
and  struck  eastwards  across  the  Tihama  or  maritime  plain  in 
the  cool  of  the  day,  halting  for  a  few  hours  at  Tannan. 
This  is  an  Ottoman  post  and  caravanserai  for  travellers  some 
fifteen  miles  from  Hodeida;  a  useful  half-way  house  on  this 
long  stage. 

The  next  halt  was  at  Bajil,  a  small  town  between  the  foot- 
liills  of  the  maritime  range,  thirty-two  miles  from  Hodeida 
and  about  600  feet  above  sea-level.  The  intervening 
country  is  chiefly  desert:  sand  and  low  scrub,  with  occasional 
belts  of  bush  and  sparse  mimosa.  The  ground  rises  gently 
to  loamy  uplands  and  cultivation,  as  Bajil  is  approached. 
Here  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  tall  bush,  among  which  1  saw 
the  yellow  Sparrow,  Passer  cuchlorus,  in  numbers,  the  only 
place  where  I  found  it  in  Yamen. 

Alcemon  desertorum  occurs  on  this  maritime  plain,  and 
Pyrrhulauda  melanocephala  may  be  seen  frequently  outside 
Hodeida. 

Beyond  Bajil  there  is  no  more  desert,  but  broad,  open 
plains  intersected  by  foot-hills  and  moderately  fertile, 
Hornbills  were  first  encountered  among  the  sparse  mimosa 
of  Bajil  plain. 

The  foot-hills  close  in  towards  Hajeilah,  and  the  country 
gets  more  fertile  and  better  wooded. 

Away  to  the  right  of  the  road  is   the  tall  isolated  massif 
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of  Mount  Bura,  about  5000  feet  above  sea-level.  This 
district  is  well  wooded  and — politically  speakiug — fairly 
quiet,  but  the  only  feasible  routes  pass  through  disturbed 
areas,  and  were  definitely  closed  during  and  after  the 
summer  of  1913 ;  coffee  comes  down  at  irregular  intervals 
fi-om  there  to  Hodeida  by  favour  of  the  local  freebootei's. 
The  Sheikh  of  Bura  is  a  highly  respectable  and  affable  old 
man.  Any  European  who  can  get  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Bura  with  proper  introductions  would  prol)ably  be  well 
received.  It  has  already  been  visited  by  European  sports- 
men. 

Far  to  the  south  of  Bura  may  be  seen  the  long  razor- 
backed ridge  of  Reima.  This  range  has  been  the  scene  of 
much  discontent  and  turbulence  for  the  last  year  or  so. 
The  disturbance  is  due  to  taxation  and  may  become  chronic. 
"  Pheasants''  are  said  to  occur  on  Reima,  but  the  local 
word  "akyal  "  is  so  loosely  applied  to  any  long-tailed  bird  of 
bright  plumage  that  their  quest  is  uncertain. 

Hajeilah  is  a  small  township  about  30  miles  from  Bajil, 
and  2080  feet  above  sea-level.  The  district  is  agricultural, 
and  there  are  groves  of  tall  timber  between  the  adjacent 
foot-hills.  There,  Guinea-fowl  and  most  of  the  bird-life  of 
the  neighbouihood  are  to  be  found.  Reckless  and  un- 
checked wood-cutting  is  gradually  destroying  natural  cover, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Yaraen. 

The  crops  in  the  Hejjan  valley  are  useful  beats  for  small 
birds,  but  the  Hajeilah  population  is  churlish  to  strangers, 
though  apt  to  improve  on  acquaintance. 

Tiic  Hajeilah  '^grouse"  occurs  rarely  and  only  on  the 
stony  slopes  of  the  foot-hills.  Here  Guinea-fowl  and 
Chikore  may  be  heard  calling  simultaneously,  the  former 
from  some  fold  of  the  foot-hills  and  the  latter  from  the 
heights  running  up  towards  Menakha  ridge. 

The  long-tailed  Coracias  abyss'mus  occurs  frequently  in 
this  district,  but  no  higher,  and  this  is  also  the  highest  limit 
of  the  Horubills. 

The  road  up  from  Hajeilah  lies  along  the  stony  gorge  of 
the  Hejjan,  and,  among  its  bushes,  the  Paradise  Flycatcher 
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ranges  to  its  lowest  limit ;  tliis  bird  is  unknown  at  Hajeilah, 
and  is  never  seen  at  Menaldia  or  Wasil. 

The  half-ruined  caravanserai  of  Wasil  (a  small  village 
perched  on  a  spur  of  the  main  heiglits  at  4200  feet)  is  a 
convenient  halting-place  on  the  long  climb  up  to  Menakha. 
It  is  reached  by  a  steep  zig-zag  up  from  the  gorge  of  the 
Hejjan  about  four  hours  from  Hajeilali.  The  traveller  should 
time  his  journey  so  as  to  be  out  of  this  gorge  before  the 
morning  sun  strikes  into  it.  This  involves  a  start  from 
Hajeilah  at  not  later  than  3  a.m.  in  summer. 

Menakha  is  six  hours  from  Wasil  up  a  winding  mountain- 
road — a  fortress-town  of  some  8000  inhabitants^  at  an 
elevation  of  7500  feet.  The  town  itself  is  built  along  a  spur 
of  Mount  Shibam  (the  culminating  point  of  this  massif). 

Menakha^  in  the  winter  months,  is  beset  by  mountain 
mists  most  afternoons.  These  mists  drive  up  from  below 
and  hang  about  till  late  at  night  and,  sometimes,  all  next 
day.  They  are  thick  and  damp,  and  do  much  to  keep  the 
coffee  flourishing  during  the  winter  drought.  The  terrain 
consists  of  deep  ravines  and  soaring  heights  that  seem  to 
overhang  the  town.  The  neighbourhood  is  badly  wooded 
and  there  is  little  natural  cover,  thougli  many  birds  take 
refuge  between  the  stones  that  form  field-terraces  (a  common 
feature  of  the  landscape).  Cod'ee  gives  good  cover,  though 
difficult  to  work  ;  it  does  not  flourish  above  7000  feet  or 
below  4000  feet.  Walnut  and  almond  groves  occur  in 
sheltered  ravines.  Apricot  and  plum  orchards  grow  up  to 
8000  feet,  and  attract  numbers  of  Pseudacanthis  yemenensis, 
which  I  first  met  here.  This  bird  seems  to  be  very  local ;  I 
only  saw  it  at  Menakha  and  Sok-al-Khamis  and^  as  a  cage- 
bird,  at  Sanaa :  I  estimate  its  vertical  range  at  7000- 
8000  feet.  All  bird-life  is  scarce  at  9000  feet  in  the  winter. 
Near  tlie  summit  of  Shibam  I  only  saw  an  occasional  Chat 
or  Ground-lark  ;  both  are  very  common  round  Menakha. 

Even  the  big  birds  of  prey  seemed  to  prefer  precipices  at 
mid-altitude,  and  spent  the  night  on  sheltered  ledges.  Any 
carcase  would  draw  vultures — Gyps,  Neophron,  and  Vultur 
monachus.     I  often  noted   Lammergeyer  here  soaring  over 
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the  slaughter-ground  outside  the  town,  on  the  look-out  for  a 
bone.  They  seemed  afraid  of  the  larger  vultures,  and  were 
very  wary  and  difficult  to  approach.  This  bird  ranges  down 
to  Wasilj  but  I  have  never  seen  it  on  the  inland  or  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Shibam  massif,  nor  does  it  occur  among  the 
foot-hills  that  lie  beyond  and  below  Mcnakha  towards  the 
main  range  that  forms  the  scarp  of  the  central  Yamen 
plateau.  Yet  I  met  it  again  at  Sok-al-Khamis  high  up  on 
tills  scarp,  but  lost  it  again  after  crossing  the  main  range, 
and  it  never  occurs  on  Sanaa  plain.  I  have  never  seen  it  in 
any  part  of  the  Aden  Hinterland,  I  spent  two  months  at 
Menakha,  and  left  in  mid-February  for  Wasil. 

Here,  the  terrain  is  composed  of  a  series  of  giant  spurs 
and  deep,  precipitous  ravines,  which  drain  steeply  down  from 
the  heights  of  Menakha  into  the  Hejjan  valley. 

Wasil  is  much  better  wooded  than  ]\f  enakha.  It  was  here 
and  hei'e  only  that  I  encountered  Rhyncostruthus  percivali 
yemenensis,  invariably  feeding  on  the  sessile  fruit  of  the 
"  amk  "  (a  four-angled,  short-spined,  euphorbiaceous  bush).. 
I  noticed  this  same  habit  on  the  Dthala  plateau  (towards 
Kataba)  in  1902  and,  in  1900,  in  the  Yeshbum  valley,. 
where  I  collected  the  type  of  the  species.  The  bird  seem* 
to  be  of  rare  occurrence  and  difficult  to  approach,  except 
when  actually  feeding.  I  never  saw  it  except  Avhen  tlie 
"  anik  "  was  in  fruit  (late  winter).  Passing  up  the  road 
again  in  June,  I  saw  nothing  of  it,  though  1  kept  a  sharp 
look-out. 

I  left  Waail  early  in  March  for  Hajeilah,  where  I  stayed 
till  the  end  of  April.  Here  I  secured  types  of  all  birds  I 
saw  (barring  obviously  familiar  species  as  crows  and  vul- 
tures), except  a  small  black  eagle  that  roosts  in  tall  trees. 

1  occasionally  heard  an  iEdicnemus  at  night  whistling 
across  the  mud-flats  of  the  Hejjan  after  a  spate  had  come 
down  from  the  hills.     I  returned  to  Hodeida  in  May. 

By  now  the  political  aspect  was  getting  serious,  even  near 
Hodeida.  Bura  was  isolated  and  lleima  in  revolt.  I  was 
refused  both  districts  politely  but  firmly,  so  took  advantage 
of  the  Vali's  return  up-country  after  a  special  mission  ta 
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ask  for  Sok-al-Khamis  to  be  followed  by  a  visit  to  Sanaa. 
I  knew  by  then  that  the  chances  were  against  me  or  any 
other  European  being  allowed  to  roam  about  the  country, 
so  meant  to  get  as  far  in  as  I  could. 

I  left  Hodeida  again  for  the  interior  on  June  19.  My 
journey  up  to  Metiakha  need  not  be  described  again,  except 
to  note  that,  at  Hajeilah,  the  erstwhile  barren  fallow  was 
under  heavy  crops  of  millet  and  maize,  while  vegetation 
geuerally  throughout  the  district  was  lush  and  dense,  owing 
to  the  spring  spates  down  the  Hejjan  and  torrential  thuuder- 
storms  *. 

Beyond  Menakha  the  terrain  drops  steeply  down  some 
3000  feet  to  an  extensive  and  intricate  system  of  foot-hills 
and  small  kopjes,  beyond  which,  eastwards,  some  30  miles 
as  the  crow  flies,  rises  the  long  wall-like  ridge  formed  by 
the  ranges  of  the  central  Yamen  plateau. 

On  tlie  western  scarp  of  this  system  at  an  elevation  of 
7300  feet,  is  the  village  and  post  of  Sok-al-Khamis.  Here  I 
collected  several  Lammergeyers,  but  did  little  with  birds 
geuerally.  The  country  is  very  barren  and  storm-swept  ; 
crops  are  scanty  and  natural  cover  scarce.  The  district  is 
much  over-shot  by  Turkish  officers  and  men. 

I  reached  Sanaa  on  Aug.  20,  and  though  my  visit  had 
received  the  written  sanction  of  the  Vali,  I  was  made  the 
victim  of  a  good  deal  of  petty  persecution  by  the  city 
police.  This  is  not  unusual  in  the  case  of  Europeans, 
especially  British,  who  have  stayed  at  Sanaa  for  any  length 
of  time  without  employment  that  Ottoman  officialdom  could 
understand. 

I  came  to  close  quarters  with  tiie  Vali,  and  was  eventually 
allowed  to  stop  until  I  bad  worked  out  the  district,  an 
escort  and  freedom  of  movement  being  granted. 

The  official  attitude,  though  anuojing,  was  not  unnatural. 
The  interior  of  Yamen  (south  of  Asir)  is  practically  in  the 

*  Hajeilali  and  Wasil  get  their  rains  iu  April  and  May;  Menakha 
from  April  to  July  intermittently  but  plentiful.  Sok-al-Khamis  and 
Sanaa  districts  get  their  rainy  season  in  July  and  August.  The  Tihama 
has  only  a  few  occasional  showers  in  spring. 
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hands  of  the  Imam  by  now,  except   in  such  districts    as 
repudiate  liim  and  the  Turks. 

Both  sides  are  suspicious  of  aliens  and  of  each  other, 
while  my  pursuits  required  a  freedom  of  movement  which 
was  a  constaut  source  of  anxiety  to  a  Government  that  had 
to  practise  a  conciliatory  tribal  policy.  I  soon  saw  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  extending  my  expedition  southwards 
along  the  inland  plateau,  and  had  long  known  that  north 
and  east  were  alike  out  of  the  question. 

I  therefore  finished  off  the  Sanaa  district  and  returned  to 
the  coast,  working  the  vicinity  of  Hodeida  just  before 
leaving  in  October  1913. 

The  present  political  situation  in  Yamen  convinces  me 
that  it  will  be  long  before  another  naturalist  is  allowed  to 
work  a'field  in  the  interior,  and  the  coastal  districts  are  now 
closed. 

One  other  journey  should  be  possible,  viz.,  Hodeida  to 
]\lokha  by  dhow,  and  thence  via  Taiz  up  on  to  the  inland 
plateau  towards  Ibb,  Yerim,  and  Dhamar.  This  plateau 
culminates  towards  Yerim,  in  which  district  the  Tiban  and 
Bana  rise  to  flow  southwards  to  the  sea  in  the  Aden  Pro- 
tectorate.    Yerim  is  8860  feet  above  sea-level. 

There  yet  remains  Asir.  This  province  cannot  be  worked 
with  Ottoman  credentials,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  Turkish  maritime  blockade  of  the  Asiri  coast. 

In  Asir  the  central  plateau  appears  to  break  up  into 
numerous  ranges  and  isolated  massifs,  and  desert  tracts  are 
more  frequent  inland.  In  such  districts  I  should  expect  to 
find  the  Arabian  Ostrich,  as  also  in  the  desert  north  and 
east  of  Mareb.     I  know  it  occurs  in  Jauf. 

The  difficulty  in  penetrating  any  of  the  above-named 
regions  is  that  the  Turks  will  not  let  you  try,  and  to  tem- 
porarily evade  officialdom  is  merely  to  run  up  against  some 
semi-detached  chieftain  who  would  hand  you  back  to  the 
powers  that  be  in  order  to  curry  favour  while  not  omitting 
to  "  bleed  "  you  first.  The  practical  naturalist  cannot  tour 
in  disguise  under  such  conditions  ;  his  pursuits  and  impedi- 
menta betray  him  to  the  sophisticated  mind. 
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Yamen  is  not  fanatical,  it  is  this  dual  control  tliat  con- 
stitutes the  real  difficulty. 

Unceasing  Angilance  and  tact  is,  of  course,  required  of 
anyone  working  among  Moslem  tribes  until  he  can  win 
their  confidence  and  esteem,  but  to  have  to  deal  with  the 
constant  suspicion  and  intrigues  o£  two  antagonistic  adminis- 
trations calls  for  diplomacy  as  well,  and  may,  at  any 
moment,  render  further  i^esearch  impossible  for  reasons 
beyond  the  investigator's  control. 

List  of  localities  at  ivhich  collections  were  made. 

Menakha,  7500  ft.,  from  18  Dec.  1912  to    1  Feb.  1913. 

Wasil,  4200  ft.,    „    18  Feb.' 1913,,     6Mch.l913. 

Hajeilah,  2080  ft.,    „     10  Mcli.  1913  „  17  Apl.  1913. 

Sok-al-Khamis,  7300  f  t.,    „     11  July  1913  „  15  Aug.  1913. 
Sanaa,  7G00  ft.,    „    20  Aug.  1913  „  19  Sept.  1913. 

Hodeida,  sea-level,    „      G  Oct.  1913  „  13  Oct.  1913. 

List  of  Species. 

Cinnyricinclus  leucogaster. 

Turdus  leucoyaster  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1789,  p.  819  : 
Whydah,  West  Africa. 

a-c.  c?  ?   [  ?  ].     llajeilah,  2080  ft.     2-1 7. iv.  13. 

"Another  dashing  denizen  of  tall  timber  is  the  Glossy 
Starling,  with  his  roving  yellow-ringed  eye,  his  plum- 
coloured  suit,  and  his  smart  white  waistcoat." 

This  Starling  has  not  previously  been  recorded  from 
southern  Arabia,  but  there  are  five  examples  obtained  on 
a  former  occasion  by  Mr.  Bury  in  the  Aden  Protectorate, 
viz.: — 2  c?,  El  Kubar,  Amiri  dist.,  2  &  5.  v.  ;  ?,  Azraki 
ravine,  13.  v.  ;  ?,  El  Haut,  16.  v.;  and  ?,  Ichaf,  Amiri 
dist.,  4.  X.     It  is  doubtless  a  resident. 

It  has  a  wide  distribution  from  southern  Arabia  to 
western  Africa  and  south  to  Nandi  in  British  East  Africa. 

Hagiopsar  tristrami  hadramanticus. 

Pilorhinus  hadramauticus  Lorenz  u.  Hellmayr,  Orn. 
Monatsb.  ix.  1901,  p.  30;  Yeshbum,  S.  Arabia. 
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Loreiiz  &  TIellmayr,  1901,  p.  231,  1907,  p.  104  ;  O.-Grant, 
1901,  p.  54;  id.  Ibis,  1901,  p.  518. 

a-d.  2  (?,  2  ?  .     ]\Ienakha,  7000-7500  ft.     1.  i.-l.  ii.  13. 
e.   ?.  Wasil,  4000  ft.  28.ii.  13. 

The  Red-winged  Sprcuw  of  southern  Arabia  is  very  close 
to  that  of  Palestine,  and  is  certainly  not  more  than  sub- 
specifically  distinct.  In  size  and  general  coloration  the  two 
cannot  be  distinguished,  but  the  rufous  of  the  primaries  is 
distinctly  darker  in  the  Arabian  bird,  and,  as  a  rule  though 
not  constantly,  the  primary-coverts  of  the  Palestine  form 
are  dusky  and  rufous  while  those  of  the  Arabian  form  are 
entirely  black. 

There  is  a  good  series  of  each  of  the  forms  in  the  British 
Museum  in  addition  to  those  listed  above,  which  seem  to 
show  that  they  are  not  migratory  from  Palestine  to  south 
Arabia  as  supposed  by  Mr.  O.-Grant,  viz.  : — 

H.  t.  tristrami. — Jericho  and  Ain  Fishkhat,  January. 

{Tristram)  ;    Petra,  April  ;    and  S.E.  of  Dead   Sea, 

May  {Carndhers). 
H.  t.  hadramauticus. — Yeshbum,  December   [Percival)  ; 

Amiri  dist.,  January,  February,  March  ;  and  Yemen, 

January,  February  (Buri/). 

Ploceus  (XanthopMlus)  galhula. 

Ploceus  galbula  Ruppell,  N.  Wirbelth.  1835,  p.  92,  pi.  32. 
fig.  2  :  Modat  valley,  Abyssinian  coast. 

Yerbury,  86,  p.  18,  96,  p.  27  ;  Barnes,  93,  p.  80  ; 
O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  246;  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  1901,  p.  232. 

a,  b.  S  ,  S  imm.     Wasil,  4000  ft.  26-28.  ii.  13. 

c,d.  (??,  ?  .  Hajeilah,  2080  ft.  1 1-13.  iii.  13. 

e,/.  cJ,Jimm.     Sok-al-Kliamis,  7000  ft.    Il.vii.l3. 

This  Weaver,  also  found  throughout  the  Egyptian  Soudan, 
Abyssinia  and  Somaliland,  is  a  common  bird  in  southern 
Arabia.  Barnes  found  it  nesting  throughout  the  year  at 
Aden  and  gives  a  good  account  of  its  breeding-habits. 

I  find  a  considerable  amount  of  variation  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  chestnut-red  of  the  face  and  also  in  the  depth  of 
the  colour,  which  sometimes  is  almost  blacky  but  I  can  see  no 
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constant  distinction  between  the  African  and  Arabian  birds. 
There  is  a  good  seriesin  the  British  Museum  from  Aden  and 
the  neighbourhood  as  well  as  from  north-eastern  Africa. 

Estrilda  rufibarba. 

Habropyga  rufibarba  Cabanis,  Mus.  Hein.  1851,  p.  169: 
Arabia. 

Yerbury,  86,  p.  18,  96,  p.  27;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1886,  p.  334; 
Barnes,  93,  p.  82  ;  O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  215. 

a,b.  S  ^  '  Menakha,  7000  ft.  28.xii.12. 

c-f.  2  c? ,  2  ?  .    Wasil,  4000  ft.  27.  ii. ;  3.  iii.  13. 

^.   ?  .  Sok-al-Khamis,  7000  ft.    ll.vii.  13. 

"  Iris  dull  dark  brown,  bill  black  with  a  line  of  red  along 
the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  jaw,  feet  blackish  ;  length  of 
male  in  flesh  10*5.     Crops  full  of  grass  seeds." 

A  note  on  the  example  ''  c,"  dated  27  Febr.,  states  :  "  an 
influx  of  these  little  finches  occurred  to-day  from  below 
working  up  hill  through  the  coffee." 

There  seems  to  be  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  sexes. 
Five  other  examples  in  the  British  Museum  are  as 
follows: — 2  Lahej,  i.88  {Yerbury)  \  1  Aden  {Chevalier)', 
2  El  Kubar,  Amiri  distr.,  ll.vii.  {Bury). 

Rhynchostrntbus  percivali  yemenensis. 

Rhynchostruthus  percivali  yeme?iensis  O.-Grant,  Bull. 
B.  O.  C.  xxxi.  1913,  p.  112:  Yemen. 

G,  6.  (J  ?  .  Wasil,  4000  ft.  3.  iii.  &  25.  ii.  13.  [Types 
of  the  subspecies.] 

A  note  on  the  ticket  states  that  the  male  was  feeding  on 
cactus  and  the  crop  was  full  of  the  seeds.  The  stomach  of 
the  female  also  contained  small  seeds. 

This  Grosbeak  is  closely  allied  to  R. percivali,  also  described 
by  Mr.  O.-Grant  from  southern  Arabia.  It  differs  in  having 
a  more  restricted  black  patch  on  the  face  and  chin  which 
does  not  extend  on  to  the  frontal  region  as  in  jR.  percivali. 
Of  this  latter  form  there  are  now  four  examples  in  the 
British  Museum,  all  obtained  by  Mr.  Bury,  as  follows  : — 
Yeshbum,  Hadramut,  17.i.00  (Type)  ;  c? ,  El  Kubar,  Amiri 
dist.,  14.  xii.;  cJ  ?  Ichaf,  Amiri  dist.,  7.i. 
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Petronia  dentata. 

Xnnthodira  dentata  Sundevall,  CEfv.  Ak.  Forh.  1850, 
p.  127:  N.E.  Africa. 

a-e.  4  c?,  1  o  .     Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     lO.iii.  to  4.iv.  13. 

One  male  (collected  March  10)  has  the  crown  greyish- 
brown,  bordered  by  a  rufous  eyebrow  which  merges  into  the 
rufous-brown  back.  The  yellow  breast-spot  is  faint  and 
ill-developed.  In  this  bird  the  "  iris  is  pale  brown,  the 
bill  (both  mandibles)  is  black,  and  the  legs  blackish."  Tlie 
other  three  males  have  the  lower  mandible  quite  pale  with 
only  the  tip  black,  while  the  crown  and  back  are  dull  brown 
and  the  eyebrow  is  huffy  white.  They  are  very  different- 
looking  birds  to  the  one  first  described^  which  is  apparently 
a  young  bird  or  one  not  in  breeding-plumage. 

Of  this  species,  though  not  previously  recorded  from 
Arabia,  there  is  a  good  series  of  nine  males  in  the  British 
Museum,  obtained  in  various  localities  in  the  Amiri  district 
of  southern  Arabia  by  Mr.  Bury  in  1902,  between  August 
and  November.  The  same  two  types  are  in  this  series  as  in 
the  one  from  Yemen.  The  females,  of  which  there  are  five 
in  the  Arairi  series,  all  resemble  the  non-breeding  or  young 
males. 

The  range  of  this  Rock-Sparrow  extends  across  north-east 
Africa  from  Abyssinia  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Soudan  to 
the  Gambia  and  Portuguese  Guinea. 

Passer  domesticns  buryi. 

Passer  domesticus  buryi  Lorenz  u.  Hellmayr,  Journ. 
Ornith.  1901,  p.  233  :  Yeshbum,  S.  Arabia. 

•Yerbury,  86,  p.  182,  96,  p.  28;  Barnes,  93,  p.  83; 
Hawker,  98,  p.  375  ;  O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  246;  id.  Ibis,  1901, 
p.  520  ;  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  1901,  p.  233,  1907,  p.  106. 

a-g.  4  cJ  ,  3  ?  .  Menakha,  7000-7500  ft.  23.  xii.  12  to 
21.1.13. 

h-j.  2  (^,  1  ?  .  Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     19.iii.  13. 

k-7i.  2  c?  ,  1  c?  imm.,  1  ?  .     Sanaa,  7600  ft.          3-17.  ix.  13. 

The  form  of  the  Sparrow  found  in  southern  Arabia  seems 
very  close  to  the   Indian   subspecies   (P.  d.  indicus),  from 
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whicli  it  diflTers  in  the  absence,  as  a  rule,  of  the  chestnut 
behind  the  eye  and  across  the  nape  ;  the  general  colour  is 
also  paler,  and  the  crown  has  a  wash  of  pale  brown  over  the 
ashy  grey.     It  is  a  common  bird  in  the  Aden  Protectorate. 

Poliospiza  menachensis. 

Poliospiza  meaachetisis  O.-Grant,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xxxi.  1913, 
p.  90 :  Yemen. 

a,  6,  c??.  Menakha,  7000  ft.  31  &  20.  i.  13.  [Types 
of  the  species.] 

c-h.  5  (J,  1  2.  Menakha,  6000-7500  ft.  21.\ii.  12  to 
31.i.  13. 

i.   ?  .        Wasil,  4000  ft.     27,  ii.  13, 

h,l.  J  ?  .    Sanaa,  7600  ft.     8  &  10.  ix.  13. 

This  Seed-eater,  judging  from  the  number  procured,  must 
be  fairly  abundant  in  the  highlands  of  Yemen.  Its  nearest 
ally,  as  Mr.  O.-Grant  has  pointed  out,  is  P.  reichardi  of 
eastern  and  north-eastern  Africa,  from  which,  however,  it 
can  be  at  once  distinguished  ])y  its  smaller  bill  and  by  the 
absence  of  the  white  eyebrow. 

Serinus  uropygialis. 

Carpodacus  uropygialis  Heuglin,  Orn.  N.-O.  Afr.  i.  1871, 
p.  642  :  Qonf uda  or  Kunfuda,  Arabia. 

Seritms  rothschildi  O.-Grant,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xiii.  1902, 
p.  21  :  Haushabi  dist.,  S.  Arabia. 

Lorenz  h  Hellmayr,  1901,  p.  234,  1907,  p.  108. 

a-e.  2  S>  3  ?.  Menakha,  7000  ft.  28.  xii.  12  to 
15.i.l3. 

f,g-S^-     Wasil,  4000  ft.     26-27.  ii.  13. 

Reichenow  and  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr  identify  this  species 
with  Carpodacus  urojnjgialis,  obtained  by  Hemprich  and 
Ehrenberg  from  Kunfuda,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea  between 
Jiddali  and  Hodeida,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
their  decision  is  correct. 

The  types  of  Mr.  O.-Grant's  S.  rothschildi  were  obtained 
by  jNIr.  Bury  on  the  borders  of  the  Aden  Protectorate  and 
Yemen. 
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Pseudacantliis  yemenensis.     (Plate  IV.  fig.  1.) 

Pseudacaiithis  yeuienensis  O, -Grant,  Bull.  B.  0.  C.  xxxi. 
1913,  p.  89  :  MenakliM,  Yemen. 

a,b.  c^  ?  .  Menakha,  7000-8500  ft.  16.i.  13  & 
30.xii.  12.     [Types.] 

c-g.  3  c?,  2  ?  .  Menakha,  7000-8500  ft.  23.xii.  12  to 
31.  i.  13. 

A.  Jiiv.  ?     Sok-al-Khamis,  7000  ft.     23.vii.13. 

"  This  little  hird  is  often  met  with  among  the  orchard 
terraces  of  Menakha,  pouring  ont  its  soul  in  song.  It  looks 
like  a   sparrow  and   sings  like  a  skylark.      It  is   much  in 

Text-figure  1. 


i^-/ ' 


/^ 


Side  of  the  head  and  tail  from  above  of  Pseudaeanthis  yemenensis. 


demand  at  Sanaa  as  a  cage-bird;  though  fairly  common 
in  the  district  it  favours,  it  is  not  widely  distributed.  Its 
vei'tical  range  is  from  7000  to  8000  ft.'' 

For  this  Finch  Mr.  Ogilvie-Grant  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  new  genus,  the  principal  characters  of  which  are  as 
follows : — Bill  short  but  rounded  and  swollen  as  in  Serinus, 
the  lower  mandible  deeper  than  the  upper  ;  the  cutting-edge 
of  the  upper  mandible  is  not  straight  as  in  Serinus,  but 
strongly  decurvcd  as  in  Alario.  The  nostrils  are  concealed 
by  overhanging  plumes.  The  outer  (ninth)  primary  of  the 
wing  is  distinctly   shorter  than  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  but 
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longer  than  the  7tli.  In  this  respect  Pseudacanthis  differs 
from  Serines,  Alario,  and  L'maria.  The  legs  and  feet  are 
delicate  and  tslender. 

The  plumage-characters  are  also  very  distinct  from  most 
oF  the  other  Finches.  The  inner  primary  quills  from  the 
1st  to  the  Gth  have  a  basal  patch  of  white,  and  the  outer 
tail-feathers  have  a  conspicuous  band  of  white  running  along 
the  inner  Mcb  nearly  to  the  tip  ;  the  pair  next  the  outer 
ones  have  the  white  on  the  shafts  only. 

Altogether  this  little  Finch,  which  appears  to  be  confined 
to  the  mountains  of  the  Yemen,  presents  very  distinct 
characters,  as  is  shown  by  the  coloured  plate  (IV,)  and  the 
cut  of  the  head  and  tail. 

The  example  collected  at  Sok-al-Khamis  in  July  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  young  bird  and  is  very  diflerent  at  first  sight 
from  the  adult.  The  following  is  a  description  : — Above 
earthy-brown  Avith  darker  centres  to  the  feathers,  giving  a 
streaked  appearance  throughout,  including  the  crown  and 
the  nape ;  wings  and  tail  as  in  the  adult,  but  the  white 
patches  slightly  reduced.  Below  whitish  slightly  washed 
with  brown,  streaked  with  dark  brown.  In  general  ap- 
pearance not  unlike  PoUospizu  menacJiensis,  but  at  once 
distinguished  by  the  white  on  the  wings  and  tail. 

Emberiza  hortulana. 

Emheriza  hortulana  Linnseus,  Syst.  Nat.  1758,  p.  177: 
Sweden. 

a-c.  2  (J,  1  ?  .  Menakha,  7003-7500  ft.  31.  xii.  12  to 
G.  i.  13. 

The  Ortolan  is  found  throughout  Europe  and  western 
Asia  as  far  as  Mongolia  and  the  confines  of  India.  In 
Avinter  it  goes  south  to  Abyssinia,  but  has  not  hitherto  been 
recorded  from  Arabia  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Emberiza  cinerea  semenowi. 

Emberiza  (Hijpoceiitor)  semenowi  Sarudny,  Ornith.  Jahrb. 
XV.  1904,  p.  217  :  Arabistan,  Persia. 

Emheriza  citriniveutris  P.  L.  Sclater,  IjuII.   B.  O.  C.  xvi. 
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1905,  p.  39;  id.  Ibis,  1906,  p.  813,  pi.  xv.  :  Kuryatcin, 
Syrian  desert. 

«.  c?.     Menaklia,  7000  ft.     26.  xii.l2. 

h.  S-     Wasil,  4000  ft.  6.  iii.  13. 

This  rare  Buntiug  has  only  been  known  of  recent  years. 
The  types  were  obtained  in  February  and  March  in 
Arabistan  in  southern  Persia,  and  the  type  of  E.  citrini- 
ventris  by  Mr.  Carruthers  in  April.  In  addition  there  are 
two  examples  in  the  Britisli  Museum  collected  at  Bushire 
in  April  by  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Curaniings  respectively, 
and  one  also  obtained  in  April  at  ]\[al  Amir  in  western 
Persia  by  Mr.  Woosnam. 

The  two  Bushire  examples  are  both  sexed  female,  and 
they  differ  from  the  other  four  examples  in  the  British 
INIuseum  (sexed  male)  in  having  the  crown  streaked  like 
the  back  and  hardly  showing  any  of  the  greenish  wash  so 
noticeable  in  the  males,  while  below  the  throat  and  chest 
also  show  distinct  traces  of  streaks,  absent  in  the  case  of 
the  males. 

Fringillaria  striolata. 

FringiUa  striolata  Lichtenstein,  Verz.  Doubl.  1823,  p.  21 : 
Ambukolj  Soudan. 

O.-Grant,  1900,  p,  247. 

a.  cJ  .     Menakha,  7000  ft.     18,  i.  13. 

A  single  example  of  the  Striolated  Rock-Bunting  was 
obtained  by  Bury  in  Yemen,  and  there  is  another  example 
from  the  Abian  district  in  the  Aden  Protectorate  collected 
by  Percival  and  recorded  by  Ogilvie-Grant.  This  record 
is  wrongly  referred  by  Beichenow  to  F.  arabica. 

The  species  ranges  from  the  Soudan  to  western  India. 
Whether  any  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  birds 
of  India  and  those  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Soudan  is  un- 
certain, as  there  are  no  examples  in  the  British  Museum 
from  the  Soudan  proper,  but  examples  from  Somaliland 
are  certainly  darker  than  those  from  India  and  have 
been  separated  by  Sharpe  under  the  name  of  FrinyiUuria 
saturutior, 

h2 
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On  the  whole  the  two  examples  from  Arabia  and  one  in 
the  Butler  Collection  from  Erliovvit  in  the  mountains  beliind 
Port  Soudan,  seem  to  be  closer  to  those  from  Somaliland 
than  to  those  from  India;  but  until  it  is  i)ossible  to  examine 
examples  from  nearer  the  type-locality  of  Lichtenstein's 
original  species^  I  prefer  to  use  the  name  F.  striolata  for  the 
Arabian  form. 

Fringillaria  arabica. 

Fringilluria  arabica  Lorenz  &  Ilelimayr^  Orn.  INIonatsb. 
X.  April  1902,  p.  55  :  Yeshbura,  Arabia. 

Frhif/il/aria  dthalce  O. -Grant,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xii.  June 
1902,  p.  80:  Dthala,  Arabia. 

Lorenz  &  Hcllmayr,  1901,  p.  235  ;  1907,  p.  109,  pi.  fig.  1. 
«.  c?.  Menahha,  7000  ft.  27.  xii.  12. 

b-f.  2  c?,  3  ?  .     Wasil,  4900  ft.  21-24.  ii.  13. 

g.    ?.  Sok-al-Khamis,  7000  ft.   18.vii.l3. 

The  Arabian  Rock-Bunting  is  very  close  to  the  Socotran 
one,  and  only  differs  from  it  in  having  a  longer  tail  and  a 
more  speckly  white  crown.  It  was  described  by  Lorenz  & 
Hellmayr  and  also  by  Ogilvie-Grant  from  examples  collected 
by  Bury,  Imt  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr's  description  has  two 
months'  undoubtel  priority. 

Calandrella  brachydactyla  brachydactyla. 

Aluuda  bruchyductyla  Leislcr,  Ann.  Wettcrau  Gcs.  iii. 
1814,  p.  357  :   S.  France. 

a.  J.     Ilodeida  (sea-level).     6.  x.  13. 

Dr.  llartert,  who  has  been  good  enough  to  examine  this 
Short-toed  Lark  for  me,  is  satisfied  that  it  is  the  typical 
form,  and  believes  that  it  is  a  migrant  or  winter  visitor  to 
southern  Arabia. 

Mirafra  cantillans. 

Mirafra  cantillans  Blyth,  Journ.  As.  Soc.  xiii.  1844, 
p.  960  :  Madras. 

Barnes,  1893,  p.  84  ;  Grant,  1900,  p.  248. 

a-d.  2  J,  2  ?  .    Hajeilah,  2080  ft.    11.  iii.  13  to  3.  iv.  18. 

"  ?  .  Upper  mandible  black,  lower  grey,  iris  brown,  feet 
pale  horny  brown." 
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Tlie  Singing  Bush-Lark  lias  a  M'ide  distribution  from 
Sonialilaud  and  Abyssinia  eastwards  to  India,  I  can  detect 
no  distinction  between  the  Aijyssinian,  Arabian,  and  Indian 
examples. 

Galerida  cristata  tardinata. 

Galerida  cristuia  tardinata  Hartert,  Yog.  pal.  Fauna,  i. 
1904.,  p.  235:  W.  Iladramaut,  S.  Arabia. 

Yerbury,  86,  p.  18,  9(5,  p.  29  ;  Barnes,  93,  p.  83  ;  O. -Grant, 
1900,  p.  217;  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  190J,  p.  236,  1907, 
p.  109. 

a-Ji.  5  c?  ,  3  ?  .  Meuakha,  7000-7500  ft.  18.  xii.  12  to 
29.  i.  13. 

i.  S  •       Sok-al-Kbamis,  8000  ft.     11.  viii.  13. 
j.  S  .       Sanaa,  7600  ft.    4.  xi.  13. 

Dr.  Hartert  has  also  -examined  these  examples  of  the 
Crested  Lark  and  identifies  them  with  his  subspecies 
described  from  Iladramaut. 

Ammoinanes  deserti  saturata. 

Ammouianes  saturatus  0.-(irant,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  1900, 
p.  249  ;  N.  of  Lahej,  S.  Arabia. 

Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  1901,  p.  236,  1907,  p.  109. 

h-d.  3  c?  ,  1  ?  .     Sanaa,  7600  ft.     9.  ix.  13. 

"  S-  Ii"is  sepia-brown,  upper  mandible  blackish,  lower 
pale  brown,  feet  horny  brown." 

The  Yemen  examples  of  the  Desert-Lark  are  lighter- 
coloured  and  more  sandy  than  those  from  the  Amiri 
district  also  obtained  by  Bury  ;  the  type  from  Labej  is 
somewhat  intermediate,  but  all  are  distinctly  darker  and 
more  isabelliue  than  the  true  A.  deserti.  It  is  probable 
that  the  colour  of  the  soil  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
variation  in  plumage  in  Larks  and  other  ground-living 
birds. 

Motacilla  alba. 

Motacilla  alba  Linnseus,  Syst.  Nat.  1758,  p.  185  :  Sweden. 

Yerbury,  86,  p.  17,  96,  p.  25  ;  Barnes,  93,  p.  78  ;  O. -Grant, 
1900,  p.  250;  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  1901,  p.  236,  1907, 
p.  110. 
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a-c.  2  c?,  1  ?  .  Menakha,  7000-7500  ft.  27.  xii.  12  to 
21.i.l3. 

d.    ?  .  Hajeilab,  2080  ft.  13.  iii.  13. 

Motacilla  flava. 

Motacilla  flava  Liuureus,  Syst,  Nat.  1758,  p.  185  ; 
Sweden. 

O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  250;  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  1907, 
p.  110. 

a,  6.  c?  ?  .  Hajeilali,  2080  ft.      7-12.  iv.  13. 

c-d.  2  J  ,  2  ?  .     Sanaa,  7600  ft.  8-16.  ix.  13. 

Motacilla  boarula  melanope. 

Motacilla  melanope  Pallas,  Reise  Prov.  Russ.  Reicbs,  iii. 
1776,  p.  696  :  Dauria. 

O.-Graut,  1900,  p.  250. 

a-c.  2  c?,  1  ?  .  Meiiakba,  7000-7500  ft.  26.  xii.  12  to 
8.  i.  13. 

Anthus  campestris. 

Alaada  campeslris  Liuneeus,  Syst.  Nat.  1758,  p.  166  : 
Sweden. 

Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  1901,  p.  236,  1907,  p.  110. 

a.    ?.     Sanaa,  7600  ft.     8.ix.l3. 

Tbe  Tawny  Pipit  was  not  inclnded  in  Mr.  O.-G rant's  list, 
but  was  obtained  from  Arabia  by  llemprich  &  Ehrenberg  as 
recorded  by  lUippell  and  Ueuglin. 

Anthus  trivialis. 

Alauda  triiiulis  Linnaius,  Syst.  Nat,  1758,  p.  169  : 
Sweden. 

O.-G  rant,  1900,  p.  250. 

a.  S  •     Sanaa,  7600  ft.  15.  ix.  13. 

b.  ?  .     Hodeida  (sea-level).     13.  x.  13. 

Anthus  rufulus  cinnamomeus. 

Anthus  cinnamomeus  Riippei),  Neue  Wirbeltb.  1835,  p.  103 : 
Samieu,  Abyssinia. 

«.    ?  .         Hajeilab,  2080  ft.  13.  iii.  13, 

b.  S  .         Sok-al-Kbamis,  8000  ft.     7.  viii.  13. 

c-tj.  5   ^.     Sanaa,  7600  ft.  3-17.  ix.  13. 
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This  Pi[)it  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  previously  noticed 
in  southern  Arabia.  It  has  a  wide  distribution  throughout 
eastern  and  north-eastern  Africa  however,  while  the  Indian 
Pipit  {A.  r.rufulus),  which  only  differs  in  its  slightly  smaller 
size,  is  found  in  India.  The  Yemen  examples  match  those 
from  east  and  north-east  Africa,  and  the  wings  average 
86  mm. 

Anthus  leiicophrys  captus. 

Anthus  leucvphrys  Coptics  Ilartcrt,  Yog.  pal.  Fauna,  i.  1905, 
p.  269:   Palestnie. 

a-j.  6  J,  4  ?  .  Menakha,  7000-8500  ft.  24.  xii.  12  to 
l.ii.  13. 

k.  c?  .  Wasil,  4000  ft.  26.  ii.  13. 

/.    ?  .  llajeilah,  2080  ft.  3.  iv.  13. 

m-o.  S,  ?  ;  o.       Sok-al-Khamis,  7000  ft.      18-19.  vii.  13. 

"  ?  .  Upper  mandible  dark  slate,  lower  paler  with  a 
purplish  tinge,  feet  butf.  Stomach  contained  remains  of 
small  orthoptera." 

Tills  Pipit  ranges,  according  to  Hartert,  from  Palestine  to 
the  Indus  valley.  It  has  never  previously  been  recorded 
from  southern  Arabia,  but  there  is  a  considerable  series  in 
the  British  Museum  obtained  some  years  back  by  Bury 
from  various  localities  in  the  Amiri  district  throughout  the 
year,  fairly  proving  that  the  species  is  a  resident  at  any  rate 
in  southern  Arabia.  It  differs  from  A.  I.  sordldus,  the  form 
found  in  north-eastern  and  eastern  Africa,  in  its  much  [)aler 
coloration  below,  while  the  back  always  shows  traces  of  the 
striping  which  is  quite  absent  in  the  adult  A.  I.  sordidus. 

■  Cinnyris  oseus. 

Cinnyris  osea  Bonaparte,  Comptes  Rend.  Acad.  vol.  42, 
1856,  p.  765  :  near  Jericho. 

O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  251  ;  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  1901, 
p.  238,  1907,  p.  112. 

a-h.  5  c?,  3  ?  .  Menakha,  6000-7500  ft.  21.xii.  12  to 
21.i.  13. 

i,j.  2  c?  .     Y^^asil,  4000  ft.  22-25.  ii.  13. 

yt,  /.  2  ?  .     Hajeilah,  2080  ft.  17.  iii.  to  7.  iv.  13. 

W.J.          Sok-al-Khamis,  7000  ft.     19.  vii.  13. 
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These  birds,  as  well  as  a  series  previously  obtained  by 
Bury  in  tlie  Amiri  district,  are  all  quite  similar  to  those 
from  Palestine  in  the  Bntish  Museum.  They  appear  to 
breed  in  January^  as  a  male  from  Menakha,  dated  14.  i.  13, 
is  stated  to  have  had  the  testes  much  enlarged. 

Ciunyris  habessinicus  hellmayri. 

C'lunyris  habessimca  helliuayrl  Neumann,  Orn.  Monatsb. 
xii.  11304,  p.  29:  S.  Arabia. 

O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  250  ;  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  1901, 
p.  238,  1907,  p.  111. 

a.  S  '  Menakha,  6000  ft.  21.  xii.  12. 

h-d.  2  c?,  ?  .       Hajeilah,  2080  ft.  15.  iii.  13. 

e.  (J  juv.  Sok-al-Khamis,  7000  ft.    19.vii.  13. 

This  Sunbird  when  previously  obtained  by  Percival  and 

Bury  was  considered  by  O.-Grant  and  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr 

to  be  identical  with  the  Abyssinian  bird.     It  is,  however, 

separable   from    the   typical   form,  as   was  pointed   out   by 

Neumann,  by  the  more  restricted  red  chest-band,  Avhich  is 

slightly  more  carmine   and   less   scarlet  in  shade   and  also 

more  spotted  with  blue  metallic  feathers.     The  crown  of  the 

head  appears  to  me  to  have  a  more  violet  and  less  coppery 

sheen  in  the  Arabian  than  in  the  Abyssinian  bird.     This  is 

the  reverse  of  what  is  stated  by  Neumann.     I  am  not  able 

to  detect  any  difference  in  the  yellow  of   the  breast-tufts, 

which  are  said  by  Neumann  to  be  paler. 

The  young  male  from  Sok-al-Khamis  is  similar  to  the 
female  above,  but  the  metallic  feathers  are  just  commencing 
to  show  on  the  crown  and  nape ;  below,  the  throat  and  chest 
are  already  clothed  with  the  metallic  feathers,  the  red  is  just 
showino-  on  the  chest-band,  and  the  feathers  of  the  abdomen 
are  still  edged  with  hoary  white. 

A  note  on  one  of  the  males  from  Menakha  reads : 
''  plentiful  at  this  altitude  {%.  e.  6000  ft.),  but  local,  chiefly 
on  flowering  bushes  in  valleys,  does  not  range  as  high  as  the 
lesser  Nectarinia.'' 

In  size  the  Arabian  and  African  birds  seem  hardly  to  differ, 
the  average  length  of  the  wing  being  70  mm.  in  the  former, 
and  perhaps  a  tjiflc  shorter  (68  mm.)  in  the  latter. 
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Zosterops  abyssinica  arabs. 

Zosterops  arahs  Lorenz  ii,  Hellmayr,  Orn.  Monatsb.  ix. 
190],  p.  31  :  Ycshbum,  S.  Arabia. 

Lorenz  &  Hellraayr,  1901,  p.  236,  1907,  p.  11,  pi.  fig.  2  ; 
O.-Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  529. 

a-h.  4  (? ,  3  ?  ,  1  o  .  Menakha,  6000-7500  ft.  21.  xii.  12 
to  30.i.  13. 

i-k.  c?  ,  2  ?  .     Wasil,  4000  ft.     19.  ii.  13  to  4.  iii.  13. 

"Male.  Iris  yellowish  broAvu,  bill  dark  horny  brown,  feet 
pale  liorny ;  in  a  female  the  lower  mandible  seems  a  little 
paler."  Male:  length  in  flesh  110  mm.,  wing  57,  tail  42, 
culmen  9"0,  tarsns  17*0. 

The  Arabian  White-eye  is  very  close  to  that  of  north-east 
Africa,  but  the  brown  wash  on  the  breast  and  flanks  is 
distinctly  of  a  darker  shade  and  the  yellow  of  the  throat 
is  perhaps  slight!}^  paler ;  the  size  appears  to  be  the  same, 
six  Arabian  males  averaging  57  and  six  African  also  57. 
I  cannot  see  that  the  chin  is  w'hite,  as  stated  by  Lorenz  & 
Helimayr. 

There  are  four  other  examples  in  the  British  Museum 
previously  obtained  by  Bury  as  follows: — (^ ,  Gerba, 
December  ;  $  ,  Haniiah,  August  ;  $  &  o,  Dthala,  March 
and  February. 

Lanins  minor. 

Lanius  minor  Gmclin,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1788,  p.  308  :  Italy. 

Laaius  yemenensis  O.-Grant,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xxxiii.  1914, 
p.  91. 

a.   ?  .  Sanaa,  7000  ft.     3.ix.l3. 

b,  c.   tS  imra.         ,,  „  6-8.  ix.l3. 

These  Shrikes,  which  Mr.  O.-Grant  believed  to  be  a  new 
species,  appear  to  me  after  careful  examination  and  com- 
parison to  be  immature  examples  of  the  Lesser  Grey  Shrike. 
This  species  can  be  at  once  distinguished  from  all  other 
Shrikes  by  the  shortened  outer  primary.  There  is  another 
still  younger  bird  in  the  British  Museum,  collected  by 
Bury  at  Ichaf,  in  the  Amiri  district  of  southern  Arabia,  on 
October  4.     This  is  so  young  that  it  appears  probable  that 
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it  was  bred   there.     In    this   case  the  Lesser  Grey  Shrike 
might  well  be  a  resident  in  southern  Arabia. 

Lanius  buryi. 

Lanius  buryi  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  Orn.  Monatsb.  ix.  1901, 
p.  39  :  Yeslibum,  S.  Arabia. 

Lanius  arahicus  O.-Grant,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xv.  1905,  p.  78  : 
Amiri  distr.,  S.  Arabia. 

Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  1901,  p.  238,  1907,  p.  112. 

a.    ?.     Wasil.       '  20.ii.l3. 

h.   ?  .     Sanaa,  7600  ft.     8.  ix.  13. 

These  Shrikes  are  quite  similar  to  the  type  of  L.  arabicus, 
and  to  a  large  series  of  other  examples  obtained  previously 
by  Bury.  There  can  also  be  no  hesitation  in  identify injy 
L.  arahicus  with  L.  buryi.  The  bird  from  Sanaa  is  in 
immature  dress,  and  has  the  tips  of  the  secondaries  and 
coverts  washed  with  pale  brown  ;  the  back  also  shows  traces 
of  pale  brown  feathers,  and  the  lower  side  is  sooty  not 
bluish  grey,  the  chin  and  throat  being  almost  white.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  resident, 

Phoneus  niloticus. 

Enneoduiius  niloticus  Bonaparte,  Bev.  Zool.  1853,  p.  IS^ : 
White  Nile. 

Lanius  rvfus  auct. 

ff.   $  .  Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     Il.iii.l3. 

b-e.  c^,  3  c?  imm.     Sanaa,  7600  ft.         5-17.  ix.  13. 

The  Eastern  Woodchat  Shrike  was  obtained  many  years 
ago  by  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg  at  Kunfuda,  on  the  Red 
Sea  Coast,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  met  with  since 
in  Arabia.  Whether  it  breeds  in  southern  Arabia  is  un- 
certain, but  eggs  have  been  taken  by  Zarudny  in  Arabistan 
and  southern  Persia,,  and  it  certainly  winters  iu  north-east 
Africa,  if  it  does  not  breed  there. 

Fiscus  nubicus. 

Lanius  nubicus  Lichtenstein,  Yerz.  Doubl.  1823,  p.  47  : 
Nubia. 

Yerbury,  86,  p.  16,  96,  p.  21;  O.-Graut,  190^,  p.  251; 
Lorenz  fe'llellmayr,  1901,  p.  239,  1907,  p.  113. 
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a-d.  3  c?,  1  $  .     llajoilali,  2080  ft.     10-14.  iii.  13. 
e.  S  ■  Sanaa,  7600  ft.  16.  ix.l3. 

The  Masked  Shrike  may  winter  in  southern  Arabia,  but 
is  probably  only  a  transient  on  migration  between  Persia  and 
As^ia  Minor  and  north-east  Africa. 

Enneoctonus  collurio. 

Luii'ius  co/li/rio,  LinnaBus,  Syst.  Nat.  1758,  p.  94  :   Sweden. 

Yerbury,  1896,  p.  21  ;  O. -Grant,  1900,  p.  252. 

a.  S^'  Hajeilali,  2080  ft.     ll.iv.  13. 

b,  c.   ?  ,  c?  imra.     Sanan,  7G00  ft.  13-15.  ix.  13. 

The  Red-backed  Shrike  is  probably  only  a  passage 
migrant  through  southern  xVrabia. 

Otomela  phoenicuroides. 

Otomela  jjhmnicurohks  Schalow,  J.  f.  O.  1875,  p.  148  : 
Tnrkestan. 

O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  252. 

a,  b.  S^  .     Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     18.  iii.  &  7.  iv,  13. 

"  liill  slate,  feet  dark  vandyke-brown.^' 

Tschagra  percivali. 

Telephonies  pcrcicali  O.-Grant,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  x.  1900, 
p.  50  :  N.  of  Lahej,  S.  Arabia. 

O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  251. 

fl-c.  2c?,l?.     Wasil,  4000  ft.  20-28.  ii.  13. 

d.  S  ■  Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     10.  iii.  13. 

In  addition  to  the  type-specimen,  there  are  four  other 
examples  in  the  British  Museum  obtained  by  Bury  in  the 
Amiri  district  of  southern  Arabia.  The  species  is  doubtless 
a  resident. 

Agrobates  fainiliaris. 

Sylvia  familiaris  Menetries,  Cat.  rais.  C^auc.  1832,  p.  32  :; 
Kur,  in  the  Caucasus. 

O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  253. 

a-e.  2  cJ  ,  2  ?  .     Sanaa,  7600  ft.     6-9.  ix.  13. 

Previously  obtained  in  southern  Arabia  (Aug.  to  Oct.)  by 
Bury. 
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Acrocephahis  palustris. 

Sylvia  palusiris  Bechstein,  Orn,  Tasclienb.  1803,  p.  166: 
Germany. 

a.S-^    Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     l].iv.  13. 

The  iMaisli- Warbler  has  not  been  previously  recorded 
from  southern  Arabia,  though  it  breeds  as  far  east  as  Persia 
and  winters  in  tropical  Africa.  There  is,  however,  an 
example  in  the  British  Museum,  collected  by  Mr.  Bury  in 
the  Amiri  district  of  southern  Arabia  in  October  some  years 
ago.     It  is  probably  a  transient  visitor  on  migration. 

Cisticola  cisticola  aridula. 

Cisticula  anV/w/a  Witherby,  Bull.  B,  O.C.  xi.  1900,  p.  13  : 
White  Nile  S.  of  Khartoum. 

Yerbury,  1896,  p.  25  ;  O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  255. 

a-e.  3  J  ,  2  ?  .     Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     11-18.  iii.  13. 

"Length  in  flesh,  S  108  to  112,  ?  106  mm.  Iris  palo 
clay-brown  ;  bill  dark  brown,  lower  mandible  sliglitly  paler  ; 
feet  reddish  brown. '^ 

These  examples  are  quite  similar  to  those  obtained  by 
Messrs.  Percival  and  Dodson  at  Lahej,  and  also  to  those 
in  the  British  Museum  from  Abyssinia  and  the  Soudan. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  reddish-brown  band  on  the  basal 
side  of  the  subterminal  black  band  of  the  outer  tail-feathers. 
I  am  inclined  to  identify  the  Arabian  form  with  Witherby's 
C.  aridula,  always  remembering  that  the  type  of  Witherby's 
species  is  an  abnormally  pale  and  washed-out  example. 

Hippolais  languida. 

Carraca  lanyuida  Ilcmprich  &  Ehrenberg,  Symb.  Phys. 
1833,  ff.  cc. :  Syria. 

O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  254. 

G.   ?  .     Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     4.iv.  13. 

"  Length  in  flesh  156  mm. ;  bill,  upper  mandible  blackish, 
loAver  paler  brown  ;  legs  greyish  brown," 

This  species  breeds  from  Syria  to  Turkestan  and  Af- 
ghanistan, and  also  at  Fao  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  where 
Mr.    W.  I).   Cuming    took    a    nest    in    August.       It    has 
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l)eeu  obtained  in  southern  Arabia  in  Apnl,  Angust,  and 
Sei)tember,  and  possibly  breeds  there  also.  It  is  said  to 
winter  in  British  East  Africa. 

Hippolais  pallida. 

Carruca  pallida  Ilempricii  &  Ehrenberg,  Symb.  Phys. 
1833,  ff.  bb. :   Egypt  and  Nubia. 

O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  254 

a.  S  '  llajeilah,  2800.     17.iii.l3. 

b-d.  2  c?  ,  1  o  .     Sanaa,  7G00  ft.     3-4.  ix.  1 3. 

This  Warbler,  which  breeds  from  Turkey  to  Turkestan 
and  Syria,  appears  to  pass  through  southern  Arabia  on 
migration,  and  to  winter  in  Africa  from  Egypt  to  British 
East  Africa. 

Sylvia  communis, 

Sylvia  communis  Latham,  Gen.  Suppl.  i.  1787,  p.  287: 
England. 

O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  252;  Lorenz  &  Ilellmayr,  1901,  p.  239, 
1907,  p.  113. 

«.  ?  .     Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     5.iv.  13. 

b.  ^  .     Sanaa,  7G00  ft.  lO.ix.  13. 

The  Whitcthroat  had  previously  been  obtained  by  Bury 
in  southern  Arabia  in  September. 

Sylvia  communis  icterops. 

Sylvia  icterops  Menetries,  Cat.  rais.  Cauc.  1832,  p.  34  : 
Talysch. 

a.  ^  .     Sanaa,  7G00  ft.     5.  ix.  13. 

This  single  example  seems  referable  to  tlie  eastern  form 
■  of  tlie  Whitethroat  recognized  by  Hartert.  The  back  is 
duskier  and  more  greyish  in  tone,  tlie  rufous  of  the 
secondaries  is  paler,  and  the  crown  much  darker,  almost 
l)lack  in  fact,  as  compared  with  the  typical  European  White- 
throat.  It  matches  very  well  a  Whitethroat  in  the  British 
Museum,  from  the  Elburz  Mountains,  obtained  by  Woos- 
nam  on  1  May,  1907,  and  certainly  seems  distinct  enough 
to  be  rccos^nized. 
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Sylvia  carriica. 

Motacilla  carruca  Liiintcus,  Sj'st.  Nat.  ITiJS,  p.  181  : 
Sweden. 

«,  6.  (??.     Hujeilal!,  2080  ft.     12.  iii.  &  1 1.  iv.  13. 

Though  the  Lesser  Wliitethroat  has  not  been  previously 
recorded  from  southern  Arabia,  there  is  another  example, 
also  obtained  by  Bury,  in  the  British  Museum  hibelled 
"  Gerba,  Amiri  distr.  S.Arabia — 11  October.^'  It  no  doubt 
passes  through  Aral)ia  on  its  way  to  its  winter  quarters  in 
north-east  Africa. 

Sylvia  blanfordi. 

Sylvia  blunfurdi  Seebohm,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1878_,  p.  979  : 
Rairo,  Abyssinia. 

O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  253. 

a    S  ■     Wasil,  4000  ft.     3.  iii.  13. 

There  is  a  good  series  of  this  species  from  various  localities 
in  southern  Arabia  in  the  British  ]Museum  taken  throughout 
the  year,  so  we  may  presume  it  is  a  resident.  It  occurs 
also  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa  in  the  Soudan,  Abys- 
sinia, and  Somaliland. 

Sylvia  atricapilla. 

Motacilla  atricapilla  Linnjeus,  Syst.  Nat.  1758,  p.  187  : 
Sweden. 

O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  252. 

a-c.  c?,  2  ?  .     Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     l-lfi.  iv.  13. 

One  example  obtained  by  Bury  in  Shaik  Othman  in 
September  had  been  previously  recorded  from  Arabia. 

Phylloscopus  trochilus. 

Motacilla  trochilus  Linnaeus,  Syst.  Nat.  1758,  p.  188: 
England  (Ilartert). 

O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  253. 

a.  ?  .     Hajeilah,  2800  ft.     8.  iv.  13. 

Messrs.  Percival  and  Dodson  procured  the  AVillow- 
Warbler  in  September.  It  probably  passes  through  Arabia 
on  migration  only.  It  winters  throughout  Africa  as  far 
south  as  Cape  Colony. 
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Phylloscopns  coliybita  abietinus. 

Sijlvia  ubidina  Kilsson,  Kgl.  Vet.-Akad.  Ilandl.  1819, 
p.  115  :  Sweden. 

a.  S  '     Menakha,  7000  ft.     28.  xii.  12. 

The  CliifFchaff  does  not  appear  to  liave  been  previously 
recorded  from  Arabia,  though  noticed  by  jNIessrs.  Forbes 
&  O. -Grant  iu  Socotra^  and  common  in  winter  in  eastern 
and  north-east  Africa.  The  example  is  rather  a  large  one 
(wing  62  mm.),  and  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  eastern 
subspecies  if  it  can  be  maintained.    . 

Scotocerca  inquieta  buryi. 

Scotocerca  buryi  O.-Grant,  Bull.  B.O.  C.  xiii.  1902,  p.  22: 
Amiri  dist.,  S.  Arabia. 

a-c.  2  cT,  1  ?  .     Menakha,  7000  ft.     9.  i.  13  to  l.ii.  13. 
d.  o  .     Sok-al-Khamis,  7300  ft.       23.  7. 13. 

Bury's  Scrub-Warbler  has  been  known  up  till  now  only 
from  the  single  type,  and  the  present  series  is  most  valuable 
as  confirming  the  distinctness  of  this  form  at  any  rate  as  a 
subspecies.  From  the  typical  S.  inquieta,  the  type-locality 
of  which  appears  to  be  central  Arabia,  it  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  its  darker  and  richer  coloration,  especially  below, 
and  l)y  the  very  distinct  brown  stripes  on  the  chest ;  the  last- 
named  cliaracter  also  distinguishes  it  from  the  form  found 
in  Baluchistan,  in  which  these  stripes,  if  present,  are  pale 
and  insignificant.  This  form,  as  pointed  out  by  Hartert, 
should  be  known  as  S.  i.  striata,  while  Nicol's  S.  i.  innesi 
appears  to  be  indistinguishable  from  the  typical  form  from 
Palestine.  The  July  example  is  slightly  paler  and  more  worn- 
looking  than  the  other  birds,  but  not  otherwise  different. 

The  male  of  February  1  had  thistle-down  in  its  beak,  and 
was  nesting  in  the  crevices  of  the  stone-faced  terraces. 

The  male  of  January  9  is  marked  "  bill  brown,  iris 
pale  yellow,  feet  very  pale  brownish  ;  length  in  the  flesh 
115  mm." 

The  measurements  of  the  male  are :  wing  49,  tail  50, 
tarsus  21,  eulmen  9  mm.  The  female  is  identical  in  size 
and  markings. 
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Prinia  gracilis  yemenensis. 

Prinia  gracilis  yemenensis  Hartert,  Vug.  pal.  Faun,  i. 
1909,  p.  609  :   Scheik  Osman,  Aden  Protect. 

Yerburv,  96,  p.  25  ;  Hawker,  98,  p.  375 ;  O. -Grant, 
1900,  p.  255.  ; 

u-e.  8  c? ,  1  ?  ,  1  o  .  Menaklia,  7000  to  7500  ft.  19.  xii.  1 2 
to  23.  i.  13. 

/.    ?  .          Wasil.  IS.ii.  13. 

//.  c? .  Hajeilah,  2080  ft.  l.iv.  13. 

h.  S  •         Sok-al-Khamis,  7000  ft.    Il.vii.l3. 

;,./.  cT  ?  .     Sanaa,  7600  ft.  5-11.  ix.  13. 

The  Aral)ian  form  of  this  species  is  distinguished  by 
Hartert  from  that  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  I  cannot  see 
the  distinguishing  character  of  the  broader  blacic  spots 
on  the  tail-feathers  laid  stress  on  by  Hartert,  but  the 
general  tone  of  the  upper  parts  is  somewhat  greyer,  and  the 
edges  of  the  wing-feathers  appear  to  me  to  liave  a  stronger 
wash  of  chestnut-brown  in  the  Arabian  subspecies,  which  is 
much  closer  to  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  P.  g.  delta 
than  to  P.  g.  gracilis  of  Nubia,  which  is  much  paler  than 
either. 

The  bird  appears  to  be  common  and  a  rosidcjitin  southern 
Arabia,  and  the  breeding  bird  has  a  bhack  bill,  the  lower 
mandible  in  winter  being  quite  pale. 

This  Grass-Warbler  apparently  breeds  very  early,  as  a 
male  killed  January  14  is  marked  "  testes  much  enlarged." 

Turdiis  atrigularis. 

Turdiis  atrogularis,  Temm.  Man.  d'Orn.  2nd  cd.  i.  1820, 
p.  169  :  Austria  and  Silesia. 

Lorenz  &  Hellraayr,  1901,  p.  240,  1907,  p.  113. 

a.    ?  .     Menakha,"^  7000  ft.     24.  xii.  12. 

"Bill — upper  maudible  dark  slate,  lower  yellow-ochre; 
gape  yellow.  Length  in  flesh  245  mm.  Note  like  the 
'  yaffle'  of  a  Woodpecker." 

This  species,  breeding  in  western  Siberia  and  wintering  in 
central  Asia  and  northern  India,  has  only  onee  been  pre- 
viously obtained  in  Arabia.     This  was  also  a  female  taken 
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by  Bury  at  Yeslibum  on  January  4,  and  is  recorded  by 
Lorenz  and  Helhnayr.     It  is  not  known  to  visit  Africa. 

Turdus  menachensis. 

Tardus  menachensis  O.-Grant,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xxxi.  1913, 
p.  86  :  Menakha,  Yemen. 

a,  6.  c?  ?  .  Menakha,  7000  £t.  28.  xii.  12,  3.  i.  13. 
[Types.] 

c.   ?  .  Menakha.     28.  i.  13. 

d,e.S'i-        Wasil.  17.  ii.  13  &  5.  iii.  13. 

"  Iris  pale  brown,  bill  and  feet  chrome-yellow,  toes  and 
orbital  ring  umber-brown  ;  testes  black.  Length  in  flesh  of 
c?  type  270  mm." 

"  This  Thrush  may  be  found  along  the  coff'ce  gardens  and 
scarped  terraces  of  Menakha.  He  is  a  crafty  customer, 
flicking  across  a  narrow  terrace  to  dive  to  one  below,  and 
finally  sulking  among  the  coA'ce." 

A  good  series  of  five  examples  of  this  interesting  Thrush 
was  procured.  Its  most  distinctive  character  is  undoubtedly 
the  length  of  the  tail,  while  the  dark  streaks  on  the  chest 
and  the  bright  reddish  rust-colour  of  the  axillaries  also  help 
to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  form,  as  is  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Ogilvie-Grant  in  his  original  description. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  in  millimetres  : — 

Wing.  Tail. 

S  type 125  123 

S  125  118 

?   type 115  110 

?    ..., 115  105 

?    115  106 

Monticola  solitarius  solitarins. 

Turdus  solitarius  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  1758,  p.  170  :  Italy. 

Monticola  cyanus  auct, 

Yerbury,  86,  p.  16,  96,  p.  22  ;  Barnes,  93,  p.  74;  O.-Grant, 
1900,  p.  254;  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  1901,  p.  239,  1907, 
p.  113. 
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a-d.  3  c? ,  1  ?  •     Menakha,  7500  ft.     Dec.-Febr. 
e,   ?  .     Wasil,  4000  ft.     Febr. 

"  Iris  dark  brown,  bill  and  feet  black." 

The  Blue  Rock-Thrusli  appears  to  be  common  in  winter 
in  southern  Arabia,  it  is  noted  as  being  so  by  both  Barnes 
and  Yerbury.  The  southern  Arabian  examples  appear  to 
be  referable  to  the  typical  form  formerly  known  as 
M.  cyanus. 

Monticola  rufocinerea. 

Saxicola  rufocinerea  Rilppell,  N.  Wirbelth.  1835,  p.  76, 
pi.  27  :  Samien,  Abyssinia. 

a,b.  S  •  Menakha,  7000  ft.     Dec,  Jan. 

c-e.  2  (?  ,  1  ?  .     A^^asil,  4000  ft.  Feb. 

/.  S-  Sanaa,  7600  ft.  Sept. 

This  species  was  known  previously  only  from  Africa,  and 
is  found  from  Abyssinia  southwards  to  Lake  Naivasha. 

In  addition  to  the  examples  recorded  above  there  are  two 
specimens  in  the  British  Museum  from  Ichaf  and  Zabed, 
in  the  Amiri  district  of  southern  Arabia,  collected  in  July 
and.  October  respectively,  also  by  Bury.  It  appears  thei'e- 
fore  to  be  a  resident. 

Accentor  fagani.     (PI.  V.  fig.  2.) 

Accentor  fagani  O. -Grant,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xxxi.  1913, 
p.  88  :  Yemen. 

«,  A.  (^?.  Menakha,  7000  ft.  l.ii.  13  &  20.  i.  13. 
[Types  of  the  species.] 

c-e.  J,  2?.     Menakha.     25-29.1.13. 

"  Occurs  among  the  bushes  and  boulders  along  the  main 
road  coast-wise  from  the  town." 

This  bird  seems  to  be  quite  distinct.  It  differs  from 
A.  fulvescens,  which  seems  to  be  its  nearest  ally,  in  the 
absence  o£  a  defined  malar  stripe,  the  whole  chin  and  throat 
being  finely  spotted.  The  buff'y  tinge  of  the  lower  side  is 
spread  over  the  lower  breast  and  fiauks,  and  does  not  form 
a  defined  chest-band ;  the  whole  of  the  lower  parts,  too,  are 
marked  with  distinct  brown  stripes. 
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Phcenicurus  phoenicxirus  phcenicunis. 

MotacUla  phanicunis  Liuuieus,  Syst.  Nat.  1758,  p.  187  : 
Sweden. 

a,b.   ?  c?  .     Menaklia,  7000  ft.     27.  xii.  12,  30.  i.  13. 
c.  S  '         Wasil,  4000  ft.  27.  ii.  1 3. 

</.  ?.  Hajeilali,  2080  ft.  15.ii.l3. 
€.  S-  Hodeida,  sea-level.  7.  x.  13. 
The  last  specimen  in  the  list  is  freshly  moulted,  and  the 
blaek  throat  and  rufous  breast  almost  obscured  by  the  white 
tips  to  the  feathers,  wliich  wear  off  later.  The  Redstart 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  previously  recorded  from 
Arabia,  though  wintering  in  Africa. 

Phcenicurus  phcenicurus  mesoleucus. 

Sylvia  mesolenca  licmprich  &  Ehrenberg,  Symb.  Phys. 
1832,  ff.  ee.  :  Djedda  (  =  Jiddah). 

a-c.  cJ,  2  ?  .  Menakha,  6000  to  8000  ft.  21.  xii.  12  & 
13-16.  i.  13. 

d.<S.     Hajeilah,  2080  ft.       15.iii.l3. 
e.  S-     Hodeida,  sea-level.     7.  x.  13. 

This  Redstart  seems  to  winter  in  southern  Arabia  together 
with  the  Common  Redstart.  It  was  first  described  from 
Jiddah,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  recorded  since  from 
Arabia.  It  breeding-range  is  southern  Russia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Persia. 

Luscinia  Inscinia. 

Motacilla  luscinia  Linnaeus,  Syst.  Nat.  1758,  p.  184;  : 
Sw^eden. 

Luscinia  pMlomela  auct. 

a.  ^  .     Hodeida,  sea-level.     7.  x.  13. 

The  single  example  of  the  Sprosser  obtained  at  Hodeida 
is  an  interesting  bird.  It  differs  from  all  the  other  examples 
in  the  Museum  collection  in  the  shade  of  brown  of  the  back, 
which  is  of  a  more  slaty  and  less  rufous  tinge.  It  is  also 
much  whiter  below  ;  the  throat,  the  lower  breast,  abdomen, 
and  under  tail-  and  under  wing-coverts  being  pure  white 
without  any  wash  of  rufous  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of 
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all  the  other  examples  of  the  Sprosser  in  the  collection  of 
the  Museum. 

As  far  as  the  dimensions  are  concerned  and  the  propor- 
tionate length  of  the  primaries,  it  resembles  the  Sprosser. 

The  Sprosser  has  not  hitherto  been  recorded  from  southern 
Arabia,  though  there  are  examples  from  Fao  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  from  British  East  Africa  in  the  British  Museum. 

I  hesitate  to  describe  this  bird  as  a  uew  form,  as  there  is 
only  one  example,  and  the  material  for  comparison  in  the 
Museum  is  very  scanty.  It  is  obviously  a  very  freshly- 
moulted  example,  and  to  this  its  peculiarities  are  vevy  likely 
due. 

Luscinia  golzii. 

Lusciola  yolzii  Cabanis,  Journ.  Orn.  1873,  p.  79  :  Turk- 
estan. 

O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  255. 

a.  ?  .     Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     5.iv.  13. 

b.  S  .     Sanaa,  7600  ft.          3.  ix.  13. 

"  Length  in  flesh,  c?  191,  ?  187  mm.  ;  ?  .  Bill  and  feet 
black;  ?.  Loaded  with  fat.  Stomach  contained  remains 
of  insects/* 

The  Persian  Nightingale  had  already  been  obtained  by 
Bury  in  the  Amiri  district  in  September.  Its  winter 
quarters  had  been  previously  unknown. 

Cercotrichas  melanoptera. 

Sphenura  erythroptera  var.  melanoptera  Hemprich  &  Ehren- 
berg,  Symb.  Phys.  1832,  ff,  dd.  :  Arabia. 

Yerbury,  86,  p.  16,  96,  p.  23;  Barnes,  93,  p.  75;  O.-Grant, 
1900,  p.  256. 

a-c.  1  c?  ,  2  ?  .     Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     15-27.  iii.  13. 

This  species  appears  to  be  confined  to  southern  Arabia, 
where  it  is  probably  a  resident.  There  is  a  good  series  in 
the  British  Museum  from  Laliej.  Yerbury  found  a  nest  in 
April  at  Shaik  Othman.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  African 
species  by  the  absence  of  the  chestnut  wing-lining,  though 
curiously  enough  there  are  two  examples,  one  in  the  prei^ent 
collection,  indistinguishable  from  the  African  bird. 
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Cercotrichas  podo'be. 

Turdiis  pudohe  S.  Mliller,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.,  Suppl.  1776, 
p.  145  :  Senegal  (ex  Buffon). 

a.  ?  .     Htijeilah,  2080  ft.     11.  iii.  13. 

This  example,  though  taken  at  Hajeilah  at  the  same  time 
as  those  which  are  undoubtedly  the  true  Arabian  species^ 
seems  to  be  referable  to  the  north-east  African  form,  having 
a  very  distinct  chestnut  lining  to  the  wing.  There  is 
another  female  example  in  the  British  Museum,  taken  by 
Messrs.  Percival  &  Dodson  at  Al  Khawr,  Abian,  S.  Arabia, 
2.  X.  99,  which  is  exactly  similar. 

Irania  gutturalis. 

Cossypha  gutturalis  Guerin,  Rev.  Zool.  1843,  p.  162  : 
Abyssinia. 

a.  S  .     Sanaa,  7600  ft.     Sept. 

This  bird  had  been  previously  collected  by  Bury  in 
southern  Arabia  in  the  Amiri  district,  in  July,  September, 
and  October,  though  it  has  not  been  recorded  in  literature. 

There  are  several  examples  of  a  very  pale-breasted  form  in 
the  Museum  collection,  notably  two  obtained  by  Woosnam 
near  Ardall  (9500  ft.)  in  north-west  Persia  in  April,  one  at 
Kaisarieh  in  Asia  Minor  in  May  by  Danford,  and  another 
at  Somadu,  in  Somali-land,  by  Pease  in  March  ;  but  it  seems 
impossible  to  regard  this  as  more  than  a  colour-variation. 

Nearly  all  the  examples  from  Asia  Minor  and  Persia  were 
collected  in  the  early  months  of  the  year — March  to  May, 
and  so  are  those  from  north-eastern  Africa,  while  those  from 
southern  Arabia  have  been  taken  in  July,  Sejjteraber,  and 
October,  Whether  this  indicates  any  migration  towards 
southern  Arabia  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  must 
remain  doubtful  till  more  information  is  obtained. 

Saxicola  ruhicola  mama. 

Motacilla  maura  Pallas,  Reise  Russ.  Reichs  ii.  1773, 
p.  708  :  Urals  and  W.  Siberia. 

a-k.  7  c?,  4  ?  .  Menakha,  7000-8000  ft.  20.  xii.  12 
to  28.i.  13. 
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I-n.  1  c?  ,  2  ?  .        Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     iii.  13. 
0.  ^.  Sanaa,  7600  ft.  IG.ix.  13. 

The  Eastern  Stone-chat,  though  said  by  Hartert  and 
Reichenow  to  winter  in  southern  Arabia,  does  not  appear  to 
Lave  been  met  with  by  Yerbury  or  Barnes  near  Aden,  and 
is  not  mentioned  in  Ogilvie-Grant's  (1900)  list. 

Cercomela  melannra. 

Saxicola  melannra  Temmuick,  PI.  Col.  iii.  43rd  livr. 
1824,  no.  257,  fig.  2  :   Arabia. 

Yerbury,  86,  p.  17,  96,  p.  24,  pi.  1.  fig.  2;  Barnes,  93, 
p.  77  ;  O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  256  ;  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  1931, 
p.  241,  1907,  p.  114. 

a,b.  (?  ?  .     Wasil,  4000  ft.     ii.  &  iii.  13. 

"  Bill  and  feet  black/' 

A  common  resident  in  southern  Ai'abia,  found  throughout 
the  year  and  breeding  at  Aden. 

(Enanthe  isatelliua. 

Saxicola  isabelluia  Cretzschmar,  Atlas  zu  Riipp.  R.,  Vogel, 
1826,  p.  52  :  Nubia. 

Yerbury,  96,  p.  24  ;  O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  255. 
a.  J-         Hajeilah.     18. iii.  13. 

b,  c.  (J  ?  .      Sanaa.  ix.  13. 

d.  S  ■         Ilodeida.      7.x.  13. 

This  widely-spread  Chat  is  apparently  a  winter  visitor  to 
southern  Arabia  between  the  months  of  September  and 
INIarch. 

(Enautlie  cenanthe. 

Molacilla  cenanthe  Linnaeus,  Syst.  Nat.  1758,  p.  186  : 
Sweden. 

Barnes,  93,  p.  7Q;  Yerbury,  96,  p.  24  ;  O.-Grant,  1900, 
p.  255. 

a,b.  S   [  ?  ?].     Sanaa,  7600  ft.     ix.  13. 

The  Wheatear  is  common  in  southern  Arabia  in  winter. 

(Enanthe  yemenensis. 

(Enanthe  yemenensis  O.-Grant,  Bull.  B.  0.  C.  xxxi.  1913, 
p.  87 :  Yemen. 
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a.  c^.  Menalcha,  7000  ft.  25.i.  13.  [Type  of  the 
species.] 

h-f.  c?  ?  &  imm.     Sanaa,  7600  ft.     Sept. 

"  Though  fairly  common,  is  difficult  to  approach.  It 
frequents  open  ground,  usually  perching  on  an  irrigation 
bank  or  a  clod  of  loam  in  a  bit  of  bare  fallow.^' 

This  fine  Stone-chat,  described  by  Mr.  O. -Grant,  is  closely 
allied  to  (E.  boitcB  of  Abyssinia  and  to  (E.  isabellina.  From 
the  former  it  differs  in  its  slightly  paler  colour,  both  above 
and  below,  and  also  in  possessing  a  very  distinct  white 
streak  behind  the  eye  hardly  indicated  in  CE.  bottce.  From 
(E.  isaheUlna  it  can  be  distinguished  by  its  distinctly  stouter 
bill,  the  more  ashy  and  less  ochraceous  tone  of  the  back, 
and  by  the  contrast  between  the  dark  crown  and  the  lighter 
back,  which,  however,  is  not  so  evident  in  the  freshly- 
moulted  September  male  from  Sanaa  as  in  the  type.  The 
black  on  the  outer  tail-feathers  is  also  more  extensive  in 
Qinanthe  bottce,  measuring  about  35  mm.  against  about 
25  mm.  in  CE.  isabellina. 

The  most  distinct  character  of  the  species,  however,  is 
certainly  the  white  streak  behind  the  eye. 

A  male  of  the  year,  killed  September  3  at  Sanaa,  has 
traces  of  the  juvenile  spotting  on  the  crown  and  back,  which 
are  quite  alike  in  colour ;  the  secondaries  are  broadly  edged 
with  tawny,  and  there  is  tiacing  of  freckling  on  the  under- 
side. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  in  millimetres  : — 

Lengtli  in 

flesh.  Wing.  Tail.  Culmen.  Tarsus, 

.     cj  type 180  102  65  16  34 

cJ  imm.     3.ix.l3.    ..        185  103  69  16  32 

S  adt.    17  ix.  13      . .         —  103  69  16  34 

$.     13.ix.l3   —               1'8  61  17  30 

S  S.  bottce     —  103  65  16  31 

(Enanthe  leucomela. 

Motacilta  leucomela  Pallas,  N.  Comm.  Petrop.  xlv.  pt.  ], 
1770,  p.  581 :   Samara,  Russia. 
Saxicola  pleschanka  auct. 
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Barnes,  93,  p.  7Q',  O.-Grant,  1900,  255;  Lorenz  & 
Hellmayr,  1901,  p.  241,  1907,  p.  114. 

a.   ?  .         Menakha,  7500  ft.     23.  xii.  12. 

b,c.S^'     Hajeilah,  2080  ft.       iii.  &  iv.  13. 

d,e.  (J  ?  .     Sanaa,  7600  ft.  ix.  13. 

This  species  has  been  met  with  by  Barnes  and  also  by 
Bury  on  a  previous  occasion  in  the  Abian  country  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  It  is  probably  only  a  bird  of  passage 
in  southern  Arabia. 

(Enanthe  lugentoides. 

Saxicula  lugentoides  Seebohm^  Cat.  Bds.  B.  M.  v.  1881, 
p.  371  :  Sennaar. 

O.-Graut,  1900,  p.  256  ;  Lorentz  &  Hellmayr,  1901, 
p.  214,  1907,  p.  114. 

a-e.  3  c? ,  2  ?  .      Menakha,  7200  ft.    xii.  12.  &  i.  13. 
/.   ?  .  Wasil,  4000  ft.  25.  ii.  13. 

g.  S  ■  Hajeilah,  2080  ft.      14.  iii.  13. 

"  Bill,  iris,  and  feet  black.     Difficult  to  approach." 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a  considerable  series  of 
this  rare  Chat  obtained  by  Bury  in  various  localities  iu 
southern  Arabia  between  the  months  of  August  and  January. 
The  only  other  example  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  is 
one  of  those  collected  by  M.  Botta  iu  Sennaar  in  1839,  and 
mentioned  by  Seebohm  in  the  original  description. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  biyd  breeds  in  Arabia  and  is  a 
resident. 

Argya  squamiceps  yemensis. 

Argya  squamiceps  yemensis  Neumann,  Orn.  Monatsb.  xii. 
1904,  p.  29  :  between  Shaik  Othman  and  Laliej,  Aden 
Protectorate. 

Yerbury,  96,  p.  16,96,  p.  23;  Barnes,  93,  p.  75;  Matschie, 
J.  Ornith.  1893,  p.  112 ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1895,  p.  384 ;  Hawker, 
98,  p.  375  ;  Grant,  1900,  p.  256. 

a,  6.  c?  ?  .     Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     28.  iii. ;  9.  iv.  13. 
c.   ?.         Sanaa,  7600  ft.  4.ix.  13. 

The  resident  Babbler  of  southern  Arabia  is  undoubtedly 
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darker  than  that  of  Palestine,  and  is  separable  as  a  sub- 
species on  those  grounds,  as  pointed  out  by  Neumann. 
The  type-locality  of  Argija  s.  squamiceps  Cretzsch.  is  Akaba^ 
far  to  the  north  on  the  borders  of  Palestine.  There  is  a 
large  series  of  the  southern  A.  s.  yemensis  in  the  British 
Museum  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Aden  as  well  as  from 
Muscat.     It  appears  to  be  a  common  species. 

Pycnonotus  xanthopygos. 

Ixus  xanthopygos  Hemprich  &  Ehrenberg,  Symb.  Phys. 
1828,  ff.  bb.  :  Syria. 

Pycnonotus  reichenowi  Jjorcnz  &  Hellmayr,  Orn.  Monatsb. 
ix.  1901,  p.  30:  S.  Arabia. 

Barnes,  93,  p.  75;  Yerbury,  96,  p.  23;  Hawker,  98, 
p.  375 ;  O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  257  ;  id.  Ibis,  1901,  p.  521  ; 
Lorenz  &  Hellmayr.  1901,  p.  241,  1907,  p.  114. 

a-c.  2c?,l?.  Menakha,  6000-7000  ft.    9-15.  i.  13. 

d.   ?  .  Wasil,  4000  ft.  26.  ii.  13. 

e,/.  1  ?  ,  1  c?  imra.     Sok-al-Khamis,  7000  ft.    12.  vii.  13. 

I  have  very  carefully  compared  these  and  other  examples 
from  southern  Arabia  in  the  British  Museum  with  examples 
from  Palestine,  and  I  am  quite  unable  to  detect  any  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  two  series.  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr  state  that 
the  southern  Arabian  birds  are  much  smaller  than  those  from 
Palestine,  but  I  find  that  the  wings  of  the  males  average 
97  mm.  and  the  females  91  mm.  in  both  northern  and  southern 
birds,  nor  can  I  confirm  any  of  the  other  distinctions  pointed 
out  by  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr  for  their  P.  relche?ioivi. 

Alseonax  gambagse. 

Alseoiiax  gumbugce  Alexander,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xii.  1901, 
p.  11 :  Gambaga,  Gold  Coast  Hinterland. 

Muscicapa  somaliensis  Bannerman,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xxv. 
1909,  p.  20  :  Waghar,  Somaliland. 

fl,  6.  cJ,  c?  imm.     Sanaa,  7600  ft.     3.ix.l3. 

"  Iris  brown,  upper  mandible  black,  lower  pale  brown, 
legs  black.'' 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  two  Flycatchers  obtained  by  Bury 
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at  Sanaa  are  identical  with  those  previously  collected  by  him 
in  Somaliland  and  described  by  Bannerraan,  and  also  with 
Alexander's  Gold  Coast  bird ;  tlie  types  of  both  these  species 
are  in  the  British  Museum,  and  agree  very  well  with  the 
Yemen  bird.  Alexander  collected  two  additional  examples 
of  this  species  at  Dumtar  in  the  Shari  country  during  his 
expedition  from  the  Niger  to  the  Nile  in  1904-7.  One  of 
these  is  a  young  bird  and  exactly  matches  the  one  collected 
by  Bury  at  Sanaa.  They  are  conspicuously  spotted  with 
white  above,  while  the  underparts  are  streaked  with  brown, 
especially  on  the  breast,  and  the  Aving-  and  tail-feathers 
edged  with  paler  brown. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  in  millimetres  : — 

Wing.  Tail. 

Yemen,  cJ 75  64 

Waghar,  ^    73  64 

„         ?     73  62 

Gambaga,  (5" 7'3  60 

Dumtar,  ^J    70  56 

Muscicapa  grisola. 

Muscicapa  grisola  Linnseus,  Syst.  Nat.  12th  ed.  176G, 
p.  328 :  France. 

Barnes,  93,  p.  74;  O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  257. 
a.  (J.     Hodeida  [sea-level].     8.  x.  13. 

Parisoma  huryi. 

Parisonia  buryi  O.-Grant,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xxxi.  1913,  p.  87  : 
Yemen. 

a.  Sex  ?  Menakha,  7000  ft.  G.  i.  13.  [Type  of  the 
species.] 

This  species,  represented  only  by  a  single  example,  seems 
most  closely  allied  to  P.  jacksoni  of  Mt.  Elgon,  but  it  is 
distinctly  larger,  the  wing  of  the  former  measuring  70  mm. 
against  65  in  the  latter.  The  Elgon  bird  is  also  much  paler 
below  and  has  less  rnfous  on  the  flanks  and  belly.  Altogether 
the  Yemen  bird  is  a  very  distinct  form. 
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Tchitrea  viridis. 

Muscicapa  viridis  P.  L.  S,  Miiller,  Linn,  Syst.  Nat.,  Snppl. 
1776,  p.  171  :   Senegal. 

Terpsiphone  cristata  auct. 

Yerbuiy,  88,  p.  16,  96,  p.  22  ;  Barnes,  93,  p.  72  ; 
O. -Grant,  1900,  p.  257. 

a-f.  3c?,  3  ?  .     Wasil,  4000  ft.     15.  ii.  13  to  4.  iii.  15. 

"  For  startling  plumage  nothing  can  surpass  the  Paradise 
Flycatcher,  denizen  of  mid-altitude,  where  he  ranges  among 
the  coffee  in  deep  ravines.  He  begins  life  (after  he  is 
fledged)  as  a  brisk  young  spark,  all  bright  rufous  chestnut, 
with  a  head  of  shot-silk  tipped  with  a  jaunty  crest  'just  like 
mother.'  Next  year  he  will  throw  out  unexpected  splashes  of 
white  along  his  wings,  as  the  breeding-season  approaclies, 
and  the  two  central  shafts  of  his  tail  grow  longer  and  larger. 
These  two  long  tail-shafts  are  much  prized  by  natives,  who 
consider  it  a  gift  for  a  prince.  Therefore  the  adult  white 
plumage  is  always  accompanied  by  extreme  sliyness  and 
timidity.  He  haunts  secluded  and  densely  wooded  ravines, 
guarded  by  giant  precipices,  ready  always  to  flicker  through 
the  gloomy  bush  like  a  streak  of  white  satin  at  the  first 
alarm,  or  dive  for  settling  down  a  thousand  feet  or  so  to  the 
next  belt  of  jungle,^' 

Two  of  the  males  have  long  tails  ;  in  the  third  the  middle 
tail-feathers  are  beginning  to  grow  ;  all  are  in  the  red- 
backed  and  red-tailed  stage,  and  show  no  signs  of  the  white 
stage  supposed  to  be  the  completed  male  plumage.  The 
bird  has  a  wide  distribution  throughout  north-east  and 
western  Africa. 

Cryptolopha  umbrovirens  yemenensis. 

Cryptolopha  umbrovirens  yemenensis  O.-Grant,  Bull.  B.  O.  C. 
xxxi.  1913,  p,  90:  Yemen. 

a,b.  ^  ^  .  Menakha,  8000  ft.  20.  xii.  12  &  28.  i,  13. 
[Types,] 

c-e.  2c?,?.   Wasil,  4000  ft.     15-25.  ii.  13, 

■  Found  amono;  the  leafless  walnut-groves  below  Menakha.^* 
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This  species  was  compared  by  Mr.  O.-Grant  y\hh 
C.  umbrovirens  from  northern  Abyssinia,  but  the  only 
examples  of  tliis  form  in  the  British  INIuseum  are  now 
identified  with  C.  u.  erythrem,  and  there  are  no  examples  ol: 
the  typical  C.  umbrovirens  from  central  Abyssinia  in  the 
collection.  However,  the  present  subspecies  from  the  Yemen 
seems  to  be  quite  distinct,  and  can  be  at  once  recognized  by 
its  much  paler  uuderparts — almost  white  on  the  chin  and 
belly,  and  by  its  white  lores.  The  upper  parts,  too,  are  paler 
and  of  a  more  olivaceous  shade  of  brown  as  compared  with 
those  of  C.  u.  erythre<s. 

The  three  additional  examples  from  Wasil  agree  with  the 
types  in  every  way. 

Riparia  riparia. 

Hirundo  riparia  Linnseus,  Syst.  Nat.  1758,  p.  192 : 
Sweden, 

O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  287. 

a.   ?  .     Sanaa,  7600  ft.     11.  ix.  13. 

The  Egyptian  Sand-Martin  is  considered  by  Hartert  to 
form  a  distinct  subspecies  {R.  r.  littoralis),  but  the  Yemen 
bird  seems  to  be  on  the  whole  referable  to  the  typical 
form. 

Eiparia  obsoleta, 

Cotr/le  obsoleta  Cabanis,  Mus.  Hein.  i.  1850,  p.  50  :  North- 
east Africa. 

Y'erbury,  86,  p.  14,  96,  p.  22  ;  Barnes,  93,  p.  69 ; 
O.-Grant,  1900  p.  257  ;  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  1901,  p.  242, 
1907,  p.  115. 

a.?.     Menakha,  7500  ft.     27.xii.  12. 

A  Crag-Martin  from  southern  Arabia  is  distinguished  by 
Reichenow  (Vog.  Afr.  iii.  1905,  p.  828)  as  R.  arabica,  and  is 
compared  with  R.fuligula  of  north-eastern  Africa.  Whether 
this  is  a  distinct  form  or  not  1  am  unable  to  say,  but  the 
bird  from  Menakha  as  well  as  others  from  Aden  and 
Socotra  in  the  British  Museum  closely  resemble  the  true 
R.  obsoleta  of  Egypt  and  Palestine  (if  this  is  the  true  typical 
form ;  the  exact  type-locality  seems  uncertain).     There  is  a 
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certain  amount  of  variation  in  the  general  coloration  of  the 
upper  parts,  and  birds  from  the  Yemen  and  Aden  districts 
are  certainly  darker  than  those  from  Egypt,  hut  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  variation  in  this  respect,  and  probably  the  paler 
birds  come  from  the  more  desert  localities. 

Riparia  rupestris. 

Hirundo  rupestris  Scopoli,  Annus  I.  Ilist.-Nat.  1769, 
p.  167:  Tyrol. 

a.   ?  .     ]\Ienakha,  7500  ft.     27.  xii.  12. 

The  Crag-Martin  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  in  southern 
Arabia.  It  ranges  through  southern  Europe  and  northern 
Africa,  and  as  far  east  as  northern  China. 

Hirundo  rustica. 

Hirundo  rustica  Linnseus,  Syst.  Nat.  1758,  p.  191 : 
Sweden. 

Yerbury,  86,  p.  14,  96,  p.  22;  Barnes,  93,  p.  68; 
O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  257. 

a.  ^  .     Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     24.iii.13; 

b,c.   ?  .     Sanaa,  7600  ft.         16-1 7.  ix.  13. 

Hirundo  rufula. 

Hirundo  rufula  Temminck,  Man.  d'Orn.  2nd  ed.  1835,  iii. 
p.  298  :  Egypt. 

a.  ?  .     Menakha.  I.ii.l3. 

b.  S  .     Wasil,  4000  ft.  5. iii.  13. 

c.  <S  .     Sok-al-Khamis,  7000  ft.     26.  vii.  13. 

The  Red-rumped  Swallow  has  not  previously  been  recorded 
from  southern  Arabia,  but  as  it  ranges  from  Morocco  to 
Afghanistan  and  south  to  Abyssinia,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
to  find  it  in  the  Yemen  mountains,  where  it  presumably 
breeds. 

Cuculus  canorns. 

Cuculus  canorus  Linuseus,  Syst.  Nat.  1758,  p.  110  : 
Swedeu. 

Barnes,  93,  p.  72;  O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  258. 
a,  6.  c?  ?  .     Sanaa,  7600  ft.     6.  ix.  13. 
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"Male:  bill  black,  iris  orano;e-yello\v,  orbital  patch  pale 
yellow,  feet  and  eyelid  yellow." 

Both  birds  are  quite  adult,  but  in  worn  plumage. 

Centropus  superciliosus. 

Centropus  superciliosus  Hempricli  &  Ehrenberg,  Symb. 
Phys.  1828,  ff.  r. :   Arabia. 

Yerbury,  86,  p.  15,  96,  p.  20;  Barnes,  93,  p.  73; 
O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  253;  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  1901,  p.  242, 
1907,  p.  115. 

a,b.  S  '^-     Hajeilali,  2080  ft.     12  &  16.  iv,  13. 

"  Female  :  iris  crimson,  bill  black,  feet  greyish  black." 

"  A  markedly  unfamiliar  note  is  that  of  the  Bush- 
Cuckoo,  a  tawny  long-tailed  bird  that  flits  like  a  miniature 
pheasant  through  the  bushes.  Its  song  is  like  the  murmur 
of  a  1)rook,  and  is  only  heard  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and 
when  the  afternoon  sun  has  spent  itself." 

Micropus  affmis. 

Micropus  affiiiis,  Gray  &  Hardwicke,  III.  Ind.  Zool.  i.  1832, 
pi.  35.  fig.  2  :  India. 

Yerbury,  86,  p.  15,  96,  p.  18 ;  O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  258. 

a.  c?.     Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     24.iii.13. 

b.  ?.     Sanaa,  7600  ft.  10.ix.l3, 

^'  Iris  dnll  brown,  bill  black,  feet  vandyke-brown,  tarsi 
paler;  after  heavy  rain." 

Merops  apiaster. 

Merops  apiaster  Linuccus,  Syst.  Nat.  1758,  p.  117:  S. 
Europe. 

a-c.  2  c?,?  imm.     Sanaa,  7600  ft.     4-15.  ix.  13. 

The  Bee-cater  had  not  previously  been  recorded  from 
southern  Arabia,  except  by  Eorskal  in  the  18th  century,  but 
there  are  examples  in  the  British  Museum,  obtained  by  Bury 
some  years  ago  in  the  Amiri  district,  on  September  9.  A 
note  on  the  ticket  of  one  of  these  examples  is  as  follows  : — 
"  Taken  from  a  flight  moving  over  from  the  north,  which 
stooped  to  settle  for  the  night  among  the  trees  of  El 
Kubar." 
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Merops  cyanophrys. 

Fhlothrus  cijanophrys  Cabanis  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  ii. 
1860,  p.  137  :  Kuiifuda,  Arabia. 

Yerbury,  86,  p.  15,  96,  p.  19  ;  Barnes,  93,  p.  70;  Hawker, 
98,  p.  374 ;  O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  259  ;  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr, 
1901,  p.  242,  1907,  p.  115. 

a.  ?.     Menakha,  6000  ft.  21.xii.2. 

b.  ?.     Sok-al-Khamis,  7000  ft.     ll.vii.  13. 

A  resident  and  common  species  in  southern  Arabia ; 
M.  muscatensis  Sliarpe  (Ibis,  1886,  p.  165)  is  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  except  by  its  rather  shorter  bill. 

Aerops  albicollis. 

Merops  albicollis  Vicillot,  N.  Diet.  xiv.  1817,  p.  15  : 
Senegal  (ex  Levaillant). 

Barnes,  93,  p.  71  ;  Yerbury,  96,  p.  19  ;  O.-Grant,  190O, 
p.  259  ;  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  1901,  p.  243,  1907,  p.  116. 

a,b.    J  ?  .     Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     9-14.  iv.  13. 

"  An  influx  of  these  birds  has  occurred  since  the  heavy 
rain  of  April  9th.'' 

The  Percival-Dodson  Expedition  obtained  several  examples 
north  of  Lahej  in  August,  and  Mr.  Bury  others  in  the 
Amiri  district  in  December  and  February.  It  is  probably  a 
resident.  It  has  a  wide  distribution  throughout  north-east 
and  western  Africa. 

Upupa  epops. 

Upupa  epops  Linnaeus,  Syst.  Nat.  1758,  p.  117  :  Sweden. 

Yerbury,    86,    p.    16,    96,    p.    20  ;     Barnes,    93,    p.   73  ; 
O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  259;  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  1907,  p.  115. 
'a.    S-     Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     12.iii.  13. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  the  typical  race  of  the  Hoopoe  which 
either  winters  in  southern  Arabia  or  passes  through  on 
migration.  It  has  also  been  taken  in  August,  September, 
and  October. 

Lophoceros  nasutus  forskalii. 

Buceros  [Lophoceros]  forskalii  Hemprieli  &  Ehrenberg, 
Symb.  Phys.  1828,  ff.  z,  note  8  :  Kunfuda,  Arabia. 
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O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  260;  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  1901,  p.  243, 
1907,  p.  116. 

a,h.<S'^'     Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     25-26.  iii.  13. 

"  At  sunrise  on  Bajil  plain  you  may  liear  the  Hornbills 
calling  vociferously  to  each  other,  and  approach  the  queer 
misshapen  bird  while  absorbed  in  his  weird  spasmodic 
chant.'' 

As  has  been  noticed  by  Claude  Grant  (Ibis,  1915,  p.  270) 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
North  African  Grey  Hornbill,  which  ranges  from  Gambia  to 
southern  Arabia.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
Arabian  birds  are  the  largest.  I  find  that  the  wing  averages 
250  mm.,  while  those  from  western  Africa  average  221  ;  the 
Soudan  birds  are  intermediate,  averaging  231.  It  seems 
worth  while  therefore  to  keep  the  Arabian  birds  distinct, 

Forskal  described  this  Hornbill  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Crotophaga  from  Arabia,^'  and  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg 
met  with  it  siabsequently  and  named  it. 

Halcyon  leiicocephala  semicserulea. 

Alcedo  semicarulea  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  17S8,  p.  457  : 
Yemen. 

Barnes,  93,  p.  72  ;  Yerbury,  96,  p.  20;  O.-Grant,  1900, 
p.  260;  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  1901,  p.  243,  1907,  p.  116. 

a,b.  (?  ?  .         Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     12-15.  iv.  13. 
c.  (J  imm.      Sanaa,  7600  ft.         3.ix.  13. 

"  These  birds  only  appear  at  Hajeilah  after  the  rains 
set  in.'' 

"  In  every  seclusion,  amid  tall  trees  in  deep  ravines,  you 
may  meet  that  quaint  anomaly,  the  land  Kingfisher.  The 
bird's  retiring  habits  belie  its  startling  appearance.  Its 
back  and  wings  are  bright  metallic  blue,  barred  with  black, 
while  a  glowing  rufous  breast,  an  ashen  head,  and  a  big 
vermilion  bill  combine  to  give  the  bird  away  to  the  most 
casual  observer.  It  feeds  on  insects  and  is  seldom  found 
near  water." 

Claude  Grant  (Ibis,  1915,  p.  265)  distinguishes  the  Arabian 
race  from  others  found  in  Africa.     The  type  was  obtained 
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by  the  Danish  traveller  Forskal  in  the  Yemen  in  the  18th 
century,  and  described  in  his  posthumons  '  Descriptioues/ 
though,  as  he  can  hardly  be  called  a  binomial  author,  it  is 
better  to  date  the  name  from  Gmelin, 

Coracias  ahyssinus. 

Coracias  abyssinus  Boddaert,  Tabl.  PI.  Enl.  1783_,  pi.  38  : 
Abyssinia. 

Yerbury,  86,  p.  15,  96,  p.  20  ;  Barnes,  93,  p.  72  ;  O. -Grant 
1900,  p.  260. 

n,b.  c?  ?  .     Hajeilah,  2080  ft,     15.  iii.  &  4.  iv.  13. 

'^ Among  the  denser  bush  of  Hajeilah  gayer  birds  prevail, 
especially  the  long-tailed  Roller,  a  symphony  in  cobalt  and 
azure,  shaded  delicately  with  fawn.  The  male  sports  a  long, 
finely  pointed  tail,  and  spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time  with 
raffish  bachelor  birds  on  tiie  field  telegraph-wire  to  Sanaa, 
while  the  female  stays  at  home  in  some  pullarded  jnjube-tree 
and  bites  her  tapering  tail  with  vexation  ;  that  is  why  all 
female  Rollers  of  this  t^^pe  have  such  ragged  tails.  But  the 
gad-about  male  is  not  a  bad  husband.  He  will  work  for 
hours  when  locusts  are  arriving  to  sup[)ly  the  home-lardei*, 
and  may  often  be  heard  singing  a  kind  of  love-song  as  he 
cuts  somersaults  and  volplanes  to  cheer  his  nesting  mate." 

These  are  the  first  Arabian  representatives  of  the  Abys- 
sinian Roller  which  have  reached  the  British  Museum.  I 
have  therefore  carefully  compared  them  with  the  series  from 
northern  Africa,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
sufficient  distinction  can  be  detected  to  justify  the  separation 
of  the  Arabian  bird  from  that  of  Abyssinia.  The  West 
African  Roller,  however,  has  a  strong  wash  of  greenish  on 
the  crown,  and  can  be  well  considered  a  distinct  race  under 
the  name  of  G.  abyssinus  seneyalensis,  as  projiosed  by 
Reichenow. 

Reichenow  states  that  in  an  example  of  this  species  from 
Arabia  examined  by  him  the  feathers  of  the  middle  of  the 
back  were  pale  blue  like  the  crown  and  nape.  He  scenes 
uncertain  whether  this  bird  is  an  accidental  variation  or 
represents  a  distinct  race.     The  birds  collected  by  Bury  in 
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the  Yemen  certainly   show  no   sign  of  this   aherration  and 
must  he  identified  with  the  Abyssinian  form. 

Melierax  metahates. 

Melierax  metahates  Heuglin,  Ibis,  1861,  p.  72:  Bahr-el- 
Abiad  [=  White  Nile]. 

Melierax  poly zonus  (nee  Lesson),  auct. 

Barnes,  93,  p,  Q7  ;  Yerbury,  96,  p.  15  ;  Hawker,  98,  p.  374 ; 
O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  263. 

a,b.   ?  c?  .     Hajeilab,  2080  ft.     27.  iii.  &  10.  iv.  13. 

Astur  sphenuras. 

Falco  (Nisus)  sphenurus  Riippell,  N.  Wirb.  Vog.  1835, 
p.  42  :  Dahlak  I.,  nr.  Massowah. 

a.  ?.     Menakha,  6000  ft.     21.xii.l2. 

b.  (J.     Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     16.iv.  13. 

RiippelPs  Goshawk  is  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  0. -Grant's 
list  of  Arabian  birds,  though  stated  by  Reichenow  as  having 
been  obtained  by  Hemprich  &  Ehrenberg  in  Arabia.  It  has 
a  wide  distribution  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Ethiopian 
region  from  Senegal  to  Somaliland. 

Gypaetns  barbatus  grandis. 

Gypactus  grandis  S  torr,  Alpenreise  vora  Jahre  1781,  1794, 
p.  69  :   Switzerland. 

fl.  ^  imra.           Sok-al-Khamis,  7400  ft.  14.vii.  13. 

b.  S  imm.                  „              „              „  19.  vii.  13. 

c.  S  nearly  adt.         „              „              „  26.  vii.  13. 

d.  ?  adt.                    „             ,,             „  2.  viii.l3. 

e.  ?  adt.                     „              „              „  15.  viii.  13. 

h.  ''Length  in  flesh  1045  mm.,  expanse  of  wings  2186; 
bill  pale  brown,  cere  bluish,  iris  very  pale  with  blood-red 
streaks,  feet  bluish  lead,  toes  darker. ^^ 

c.  '^  Length  in  flesh  1040  mm.,  expanse  of  wings  2355; 
two  mammal  bones  the  size  of  a  man's  thumb  in  crop.'' 

Wings  measure :  "a"  720,  "  b  "  730,  "c'^  700,  'UP'  760, 
"e"  730  mm.,  respectively. 

''The  lordly  Lammergeyer  likes  bones,  but  has  neither  the 
flesh-tearing  beak  of  the  Griffon  Vulture  nor  its  punishing 
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wing-power.  Yet  he  is  a  first-class  exponent  of  aviation, 
and  has  probably  been  sailing  about  for  hours  watching  the 
Vultures  at  their  prey  with  fierce  red-ringed  eyes. 

^'  There  is  a  rush  like  the  wind  in  tall  trees,  a  gaunt 
pariah  yelps  and  leaps  hastily  aside,  and  the  Lammergeyer  is 
gliding  on  easy  pinions  a  hundred  yards  oft'  with  a  bone  in  his 
beak.  The  bird  goes  banking  steeply  up  an  ascending  spiral, 
to  a  height  of  a  thousand  feet  or  more,  theu  drops  the  bone 
and  swoops  down  after  it,  a  very  good  second,  to  earth.  If 
the  bone  is  shattered  the  bird  picks  out  the  marrow,  if  not, 
he  repeats  the  performance  again  and  again.  If  the  bone 
is  too  light  to  be  thus  broken,  after  several  attempts  he 
swallows  it  whole.'^ 

This  fine  series  of  Lammergeyers  is  the  first  which  has  been 
received  from  southern  Arabia.  A  careful  examination  of 
them  shows  that  they  must  be  referred  to  the  European  and 
Asiatic  form,  rather  than  to  that  of  Abjj^ssinia,  as  the  cheeks 
have  the  characteristic  black  spotting  and  the  black  streak 
behind  the  ear  is  well-marked.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
feathering  on  the  tarsus  appears  to  me  to  stop  a  little  short 
of  the  toe-joint,  w^hile  in  the  European  and  Indian  bird  it 
usually  extends  quite  to  that  point,  and  in  the  Abyssinian 
birds  there  is  a  larger  space  of  bare  tarsus,  so  that  in  this 
respect  the  Yemen  birds  appear  to  be  somewhat  inter- 
mediate. 

In  size  the  Yemen  bird  seems  to  be  smaller  than  that  of 
Europe  and  India. 

Hartert,  in  his  recently  published  fasciculus  of  the  '  Vog. 
pal.  Fauna'  (p.  1196),  restricts  the  typical  G.  b.  b arhatus  io 
the  bird  from  the  Atlas  mountains,  and  uses  the  name  given 
above  for  the  European  and  Indian  forms,  Avhich  he  is 
unable  to  separate  from  one  another,  and  I  have  followed 
him  in  this  usage. 

Eieraaetus  fasciatus. 

Aquila  fasciata  Vieillot,  Mem.  Soc.  Linn.  Paris,  ii.  pt.  2, 
1822,  p.  152  :  Montpellier,  France. 
a.   ?  .     Wasil.     18.ii.  13. 
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'^  Length  615  mm.  Iris  bright  yelloAV,  bill  dark  slate, 
pale  at  base,  feet  yellow." 

Bonelli's  Eagle  is  found  in  southern  Europe  and  northern 
Africa  from  Spain  and  Morocco  eastwards  to  China,  but  has 
not  hitherto  been  recorded  from  southern  Arabia.  The  wing 
of  the  single  specimen  (stated  to  be  a  female)  measures  only 
455  mm.,  which  is  small  even  for  a  male.  Perhaps  the  bird 
is  wrongly  sexed.  The  moult  is  almost  completed,  only  two 
oE  the  tail-feathers  and  two  of  the  inner  primaries  on  each 
wino-  remaiuing  to  be  shed. 

Milvus  aegyptius. 

Falco  (Bgyptias  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1788,  p.  2G1 :  Egypt. 

Yerbury,  86,  p.  14,  96,  p.  15  ;  Barnes,  93,  p.  67  : 
O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  262  ;  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  1901,  p.  243, 
1907,  p.  117. 

a.  S  .  Menakha,  7000  ft.  26.  xii.  12. 

b,c.  S  ^  imm.     Sok-al-Khamis,  7400  ft.     29.  vii.  13. 

d,  e.   (?  ?  .  Sanaa,  7600  ft.  12.  ix.  18. 

Only  the  male  from  Menakha  seems  to  be  fully  adult,  with 
a  bill  bright  yellow  ;  specimen  "  d"  has  the  bill  pale  brown, 
though  the  plumage  appears  to  be  the  adult  one  ;  the  other 
three  birds  are  all  in  immature  dress  with  black  bills. 

The  Arabian  birds  seem  rather  smaller  than  those  from 
Egypt.  The  wing  of  the  adult  Menakha  male  only  measures 
410  mm.,  while  Hartert  gives  the  average  dimensions  of  the 
Egyptian  bird  as  430-458,  but  in  other  respects  the  Arabian 
birds  resemble  those  from  Egypt  rather  than  the  darker 
M.  parasitus  of  the  Ethiopian  region  proper. 

Tinnunculus  tinnunculus  carbo. 

Cerchneis  tinnunculus  carbo  Hartert  &  Neumann,  J.  f.  Orn. 
1907,  p.  592  :  nr.  Harrar,  Abyssinia, 

Yerbury,  86,  p.  13,  96,  p.  16 ;  Barnes,  93,  p.  65  ;  O.-Grant, 
1930,  p.  262. 

a.  ^  imm.     Menakha,  7000  ft.     27.  xii.  12. 

b.  S  •  Sanaa,  7600  ft.  8.  ix.  13. 

The  Kestrel  of  southern  Arabia  appears  to  be  referable 
to  the  African  subspecies,  distinguished  by  its  rather  darker 
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colouring  and  the  more  developed  spots  on  the  lower  surface. 
The  wing  of  the  adult  male  measures  230  mm. 

Scopus  umbretta  bannermani. 

Scopus  umbretta  bannermani  O. -Grant,  Bull.  B.  0.  C.  xxxv. 
1914,  p.  27  :  Mt.  Legenisho,  Bt.  E.  Africa. 

Yerbury,  86,  p.  22,  96,  p.  38;  Barnes,  93,  p.  174; 
O- Grant,  1900,  p.  265. 

a.  S  ■     Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     27.  iii.  13. 

The  Hammerkop  of  Arabia  must  be  referred  to  the  larger 
form  spread  all  over  east  and  south  Africa.  The  wing  of  the 
present  example  measures  305  mm. 

Bubulcus  ibis. 

Ardea  ibis  Linnseus,  Syst.  Nat.  1758,  p.  141:  Egypt. 

Bubulcus  lucidus  auct. 

Yerbury,  96,  p.  27  ;  O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  266. 

a.  S  .     Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     15.  iii.  13. 

Totanus  ochropns. 

Tringa  ocroplms  Linnaeus,  Syst.  Nat.  1758,  p.  149  : 
Sweden. 

Yerbury,  86,  p.  21,  96,  p.  35  ;  Barnes,  93,  p.  172  ; 
O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  269. 

a.   ?  .     Sanaa,  7600  ft.     4.  ix.  13. 

Totanus  hypoleucus. 

Tringa  hypoleucos  Linnreus,  Syst.  Nat.  1758,  p.  149: 
Sweden. 

Yerbury,  86,  p.  21,  96,  p.  35;  Barnes,  93,  p.  171; 
O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  269;  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  1907,  p.  119. 

a.   ?  .     Sanaa,  7600  ft.     5.  ix.  13. 

Totanus  glareola. 

Tringa  glareola  Linnaeus,  Syst.  Nat.  1758,  p.  149  : 
Sweden. 

O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  268. 

fl.  c?.  Sanaa,  7600  ft.  10.ix.l3. 

The  Common,  Green,  and  Wood-Sandpipers  all  appear  to 
pass  through  Y^emen  as  well  as  the  Aden  Protectorate  on 
migration. 
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Gallinago  media. 

Scolopax  media  Latham^  Gen.  Synops.  Suppl.  i.  1787, 
p.  292  :  England. 

a.  c?  .     Sanaa,  7600  ft.     5.ix.  13, 

The  Great  Snipe  does  not  appear  to  have  been  previously 
recoi'ded  from  Arabia.  It  probably  only  passes  through  on 
migration.  It  is  possible  that  the  Snipe  shot  by  Barnes  and 
Yerbury  should  have  been  referred  to  this  species.  They 
are  recorded  as  the  Common  Snipe. 

Phalaropus  lobatus. 

Tringa  lobata  Linnseus^  Syst,  Nat.  1758,  p.  148:  Hudson 
Bay. 

a.   ?  .     Sanaa,  7600  ft.     6.ix.  13. 

"Bill  black,  feet  ashy  black.'' 

It  is  very  remarkable  to  find  the  Red-necked  Phalarope 
occurring  at  Sanaa  at  an  elevation  of  over  7000  ft.  Accord- 
ing to  Blanford  its  principal  winter  abode  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere  is  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  Baluchistan,  and 
Sind,  but  I  have  not  found  a  previous  record  of  its 
occurrence  in  south-western  Arabia.  Possibly  its  migration 
route  runs  along  the  mountain-range.  The  single  example 
is  without  any  trace  of  the  red  patches  on  the  throat,  and  is 
in  winter  plumage. 

Glareola  pratincola  limbata. 

Glareola  limbata  Eiippell,  Syst.  Uebers.  1845,  p.  113, 
pi.  43  :  Djetta  (  =  Jiddah),  Arabia. 

a-c.  S  juv.,  2  ?  juv.     Sanaa,  7600  ft.     13.  ix.l3. 

All  three  of  these  examples  are  quite  young  birds,  with 
the  brown  backs  mottled  with  white  and  white  below  with  a 
dusky  band  across  the  chest. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  several  distinct  sub- 
species of  G.pj-atincola,  but  it  is  impossible  with  only  young 
birds  to  state  with  certainty  to  which  race  these  should  be 
referred.  There  is  a  young  bii*d  in  the  British  Museum 
which  matches  the  Sanaa  birds  very  well.  It  is  labelled 
Djetta,  and  is  said  to  be  a  co-type  of  RUppell's  G,  limbata. 
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I  have  therefore  referred  the  Sanaa  birds  to  tliis  form.     The 
Pratiucole  is  not  mentioned  in  0<i;ilvie-Grant's  list. 

Vinago  waalia. 

Cuhunha  ivualia  Gmelin,  Bruce's  Reisen  Afr.  1791,  p.  31  • 
nr.  Lake  Tsana,  Abyssinia. 

Yerbury,  8G,  p.  18,  96,  p.  29;  O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  271; 
Loreiiz  &  Uellmayr,  1901,  p.  244,  1907,  p.  119. 

a,  6.  c?  ?  .     Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     26.  iii.  13. 

"  Male,  length  in  flesh  334  mm. ;  iris  pink,  bill  whitisJi, 
cere  dull  pink,  feet  ochre-yellow,  claws  pale  grey;  crop  full 
of  the  fruit  of  the  jujubier.^' 

"  Before  leaving  the  mid-altitudes  we  must  not  forget  the 
Green  Pigeon,  which  ranges  no  higher,  and  is  common  in  the 
foot-hills  when  the  wild  figs  are  ripe.  His  tints  harmonize 
so  perfectly  with  his  surroundings,  that  you  may  mark  a 
flight  down  into  a  tree  and  fail  to  detect  their  actual 
presence,  till  they  leave  like  a  tornado  on  the  side  your  gun 
does  not  command.'^ 

There  seem  to  be  no  appreciable  distinction  between  these 
birds  and  those  from  Abyssinia,  whence  came  the  type  of 
the  species. 

Columba  livia  intermedia. 

Columba  intermedia  Strickland,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  xiii. 
1844,  p.  39  :  India. 

Barnes,  93,  p.  165  ;  Yerbury,  96,  p.  29  ;  O.-Grant,  1900, 
p.  271  ;  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  1901,  p.  244,  1907,  p.  120. 

o,  6.  c?  ?  .     Menakha,  7500  ft.     1  &  27.  i.  13. 
c.  S  '         Hajeilah,  2080  ft.      27.  lii.  13. 
•  ''  The  Rock-Pigeon  harries  the  crops,  and  may  be  seen  in 
early  morning  along  the  mountain-road  looking  for  spilled 
grain.     It  is  a  confirmed  freebooter,  and  has  its  home  on 
inaccessible  ledges  or  in  hidden  caves. 

"  Ou  the  Sanaa  plain,  pigeons  come  from  a  great  distance 
to  raid  the  crops,  and  may  be  seen  flying  straight  and  high 
at  sunrise  on  their  marauding  quest.  Some  get  so  gorged 
that  they  shirk  the  return  flight,  and  shelter  from  tiie  heat 
of  the  day  in  deep  wells.'^ 
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The  Arabian  Rock-Dove  is  very  close  to  the  Indian  form, 
with  the  grey  rump  tlie  same  colour  as  the  back.  It  is  also 
very  similar  to  the  Egyptian  bird,  which  has  been  called 
Columba  schimperi.  But,  as  has  been  recently  shown  by 
Mr.  Stuart  Baker,  the  Rock-Dove  is  so  often  kept  in  a 
state  of  domestication  or  semi-domestication  and  the  true 
wild  birds  so  often  cross  with  the  domesticated  ones,  that  it 
is  most  difficult  to  arrange  the  forms  into  distinct  geogra- 
phical races,  and  Mr.  Baker  himself  is  in  favour  of  treating 
all  the  grey-rumped  Rock-Doves  from  Tunis  to  China  as  one 
race.  If  this  is  the  correct  view  the  Yemen  Rock-Doves 
must  cert  linly  be  called  6'.  livia  intermedia. 

Streptopelia  senegalensis. 

Colinnha  senegalensis  Linnaeus,  Syst.  Nat.  12tli  ed.  i.  1766, 
p.  285  :   Senegal. 

Yerbury,  86,  p.  19,  96,  p.  30;  Barnes,  93,  p.  165; 
O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  271;  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  1901,  p.  214-, 
1907,  p.  120. 

«,  Z».  c??.     Menakha,  7000  ft.     26.  xii.l2. 

''Male:  Iris  yellow;   bill  black;  legs  carmine.'^ 

Streptopelia  seniitorquata. 

V/olumha  seniiturqnata  Riippell,  N.  Wirbelth.  1835,  p.  QQ  : 
Taranta  mts.,  Abyssinia. 

Barnes,  93,  p.  165  ;  Yerbury,  96,  p.  30  [Turtur  risorius^  ; 
O.-Graut,  1900,  p.  272. 

a.   (^  .     Wazil.     15.  ii.  13. 

Pterocles  lichtensteini  arabicus. 

Fteroeles  licJilensfeini  arabicus  Neumann,  Orn.  Monatsb. 
1909,  p.  152  :  Lahadj,  S.  Arabia. 

Yerbury,  86,  p.  19,  96,  p.  31  ;  Barnes,  93,  p.  166  ; 
O.-Grant,  1900,  p.  272  ;  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  1907,  p.  120. 

f/.    ?  .     Hajeilab,  2080  ft.     5.iv.  13. 

"  Bill  bhick,  orbital  patch  sulphur,  feet  yellow.'' 

The  Arabian  examples  of  Lichtenstein's  Sand-Grouse  are 
undoubtedly  paler  than  those  from  Nubia  and  north-east 
Africa,  and  seem  worthy  of  subspecific  distinction,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Neumann  and  Claude  Grant. 
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Caccabis  melanocephalus. 

Perdix  melanocephala  Riippel),  N.  Wirbeltli.  1835,  p.  11, 
pi.  5  :  Djetta  (  =  Jiddali),  Arabia. 

Nicholson,  P.  Z.  S.  1851,  p.  128,  pi.  Aves,  xl.  ;  Yerbniy, 
80,  p.  19,  96,  p.  31;  Barnes,  93,  p.  ]66;  O.-Grant,  1900,, 
p.  272;  Lorenz  &  Hellmayr,  1901,  p.  245,  1907,  p.  121. 

a,  b.  ^  chicks.     Sok-al-Khamis,  7000  ft.     4.  viii.  13. 

"Iris  broAvn,  bill  black,  feet  reddish  brown;  hatched 
under  a  hen.''' 

"  The  game-bird  of  the  upper  heights  is  the  big  Black- 
headed  Chikore,  and  a  very  difficult  bird  he  is  to  bag.  To 
begin  with,  he  is  disgracefully  persecuted  by  anyone  who  has 
a  weapon  of  precision,  and  w  hat  Yemen  Arab  has  not  ?  He 
prefers  therefore  to  pick  a  scanty  living  among  lonely  kopjes 
where  cultivation  is  not,  or  roam  about  the  black  breasts  of 
mountain-giants,  where  food  is  even  scarcer.  In  this  latter 
case  the  covey  (usually  three  brace  or  so)  will  leave  its  home 
among  the  boulders  of  some  sheltered  ravine,  and  file  up 
stealthily  at  dark  to  feed  on  lofty  terraced  fields  of  barley." 

The  Arabian  Red-legged  Partridge  is  figured  very  well  by 
Ruppell,  and  also,,by  Dr.  Nicholson  of  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  who  obtained  it  some  twenty  miles 
inland  from  Mokha,  and  named  it  Francolinus  yemensis. 
The  figure  drawn  by  Wolf  is  quite  inaccurate,  and  was 
probably  prepared  from  a  description  or  from  a  rough  sketch 
by  Dr.  Nicholson.  The  species  is  confined  to  south-west 
Arabia. 

The  chicks  sent  home  by  Mr.  Buiy  are  yellowish  brown 
above,  speckled  with  a  few  white  and  black  markings  on  the 
lower  back  ;  below,  the  chin  and  throat  are  white,  the  breast 
pale  brown,  some  of  the  feathers  with  white  central  streaks, 
the  rest  of  the  lower  parts  pale  slaty. 

Numida  ptilorhyncha  ptilorhyncha. 

Numida  ptilorhyncha  Lesson,  Traite,  1831,  p.  498  :  Mareb 
river,  Abyssinia  (C.  Grant). 

a.  S-     Hajeilah,  2080  ft.     lO.iv.  13. 

"Bill:    upper  mandible   dark    broAvn,   lower   and    tip   of 
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upper  paler,  wattles  blue,  casque  and  tuft  very  pale  brown  ; 
throat  black;  feet  black/' 

"  It  is  among-  the  fool-hills  and  the  adjacent  plains  that 
Guinea-fowl  occur — they  never  range  np  to  mid-altitude 
(4.000  ft.). 

"  These  birds  may  be  seen  any  morning  in  summer 
feeding  in  large  flocks  out  on  the  open  fallow,  well  out  of 
shot  from  any  cover.  They  scatter  about  like  farmyard 
hens,  picking  up  stray  corn  and  tasty  insects,  but  if  one  turns 
to  approach  them  in  a  gradual  or  unostentatious  manner, 
they  edge  persistently  away,  and  to  'gallop'  them  on  an 
active  pony  is  but  to  test  their  marvellous  powers  of 
sprinting." 

jSTo  Guinea-fowl  has  previously  been  brought  home  from 
southern  Arabia.  Tlie  present  example  appears,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  form  a  conclusion  from  a  single  isolated  spe- 
cimen, to  be  referable  to  the  typical  Abyssinian  race,  A^.  p. 
2)t'ilorhyncha^  characterised  by  ]\Ir.  Claude  Grant  (Ibis,  1915, 
p.  26),  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  all  the  races  of  tlie 
Tufted  Guinea-fowl.  The  range  of  this  race  extends  from 
Suakim  to  northern  Abyssinia,  and  now,  if  I  am  correct  in 
my  conclusions,  across  the  lied  Sea  to  the  highlands  of 
Yemen.  It  is  characterised  by  its  well-feathered  neck  and 
large  wattles. 


XI. — ^ome  Reflections  on  the  Breeding-habits  of  the  Cuckoo 
(Cuculus  canorus).  By  Major  R.  F.  Meiklejohn  *, 
D.S.O.,  Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment,  M.B.O.U. 

In  the  ignorance  which  still  prevails  regarding  many  details 
of  the  breeding-habits  of  the  Cuckoo,  we  have  a  good  object 
lesson  of  how  well  Nature  is  able  to  guard  her  secrets,  since, 
after  years  of  careful  and  methodical  investigation  by  distin- 
guished naturalists,  comparatively  few  authentic  facts  have 
been  established. 

*  Major  Meiklejohu  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  during  the  retreat 
from  Mous,  and  was  in  Germany  till  quite  recently.  He  sends  us  this 
paper  from  Switzerland,  whither  he  has  now  been  transferred. 
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Theories,  indeed,  have  multiplied  exceedingly,  as  is  in- 
evitable when  facts  are  few.  Many  of  these  theories  verge 
on  the  fantastic,  while  others  have  been  evolved  by  an 
apparent  confusion  of  cause  and  effect,  and  facts  have  been 
twisted  to  fit  them. 

As  a  result,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  tlie 
Cuckoo  is  regarded,  by  many  people  as  being  absolutely 
distinct  from  all  other  species  in  its  habits,  and  as  possessing 
many  extraordinary  endowments  to  assist  it  in  its  parasitical 
methods  of  reproduction. 

The  difficulties  in  obtaining  any  conclusive  information 
on  many  doubtful  points  are,  indeed,  so  great  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  they  can  be  overcome.  In  addition  to  the 
initial  impossibility  of  identifying  one  female  from  another, 
the  male  in  this  species  unfortunately  resembles  his  mate  so 
closely  that  it  can  only  be  distinguished  at  a  distance  by  the 
note,  while  its  polygamous  habits,  and  the  fact  that,  unlike 
other  birds,  it  is  not  more  or  less  tied  down  to  the  vicinity 
of  its  nest,  makes  observation  of  any  specific  female,  and  a 
computation  of  the  numbers  resident  in  any  district,  an 
almost  hopeless  task. 

Cousequently,  it  seems  that  if  we  are  ever  to  solve  the 
problem  it  must  be  by  a  combination  of  lucky  chances,  and 
by  carefully  piecing  together,  as  in  a  detective  mystery,  the 
various  clues  which  come  into  our  possession ;  and  it  is 
thus  of  great  importance  that  no  available  information  shall 
be  overlooked  or  remain  uunkown.  Hence,  in  this  paper, 
I  propose  to  review  the  facts  we  possess,  and  to  examine 
some  of  the  more  important  theories,  in  the  hope  of  inter- 
es.ting  others  in  this  subject,  and  indicating  the  points  on 
which  further  information  is  required. 

The  authentic  facts  knoivn. 

The  actual  facts  we  possess,  as  distinct  from  conclusions 
and  theories,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Our  Cuckoo  (C.  canorus),  in  common  with  most  of 
its  family,  places  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  leaving 
to  them  the  duties  of  incubation  and  rearing  the  young. 
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{b)  Either  before,  or  Avherij  inserting  its  eggs  into  the 
nest,  the  Cuckoo  almost  invaria1)ly  removes  one  or  more 
of  those  belonging  to  the  selected  foster-parents.  Other 
eggs  are  occasionally  ejected  subsequently, 

(c)  The  Cuckoo's  e^g,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  is 
accepted  by  the  birds  ou  whom  it  is  foisted,  and  the  young 
Cuckoo  is  tended  with  extraordinary  devotion,  even  after  its 
size  greatly  exceeds  their  own.  They  continue  to  feed  it 
for  some  time  after  it  has  left  the  nest,  and,  owing  to  its 
size,  often  have  to  do  so  by  perching  on  its  head,  and  thus 
placing  the  food  in  its  huge  beak.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable as,  when  fully  fledged,  the  Cuckoo  is  "  mobbed  " 
by  small  birds  owing  to  its  resemblance  to  a  Hawk. 

[d)  Very  shortly  after  being  hatched  the  young  Cuckoo 
almost  always  ejects  all  the  other  occupants  of  the  nest,  and, 
in  the  rare  event  of  two  young  Cuckoos  being  hatched  in 
the  same  nest,  the  weaker  is  turned  out.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
necessary  provision  of  Nature,  for,  owing  to  its  rapid  growth 
and  great  voracity,  there  might  not  be  sufficient  food  for  it, 
if  it  had  to  be  divided  amongst  other  mouths.  To  achieve 
the  process  of  ejection,  the  young  Cuckoo  has  a  curious 
hollow  in  its  back,  and  it  worms  itself  under  each  of  the 
other  occupants  of  the  nest  in  turn  until  it  has  got  them 
on  this  hollow,  when,  by  a  sudden  straightening  of  the  legs, 
it  shoots  them  over  the  side  of  the  nest.  ]ts  pertinacity  is 
extraordinary,  and  it  knows  no  rest  till  all  are  expelled, 
when  it  sinks  back  exhausted  with  gaping  beak.  Yet,  if  one 
of  the  rightful  occupants  be  replaced  its  efforts  begin  again 
at  once.  Isolated  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  other 
young  were  not  thrown  out,  and  there  was  a  case  quoted  on 
the  Continent  in  1914  in  which  two  well-feathered  young 
Cuckoos  were  found  in  a  nest  with  young  Great  Titmice. 
But  when  the  nest  is  situated  in  a  deep  hole  or  cavity,  the 
"  ejection''  of  the  other  inmates  might  be  impossible. 

These  appear  to  be  all  the  indisputable  facts  we  possess 
on  this  subject,  and,  so  far,  the  difficulties  caused  by  the 
abnormal  nesting-habits  of  this  species  have  baffled  all 
attempts  to  obtain  further  conclusive  evidence. 
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The  Evolution  of  the  Breeding -habits  of  the  Cuckoo. 

Before  dealing  with  some  of  the  theories  and  conclusions 
which  have  been  arrived  at  regarding  the  habits  of  the 
Cuckoo,  it  is,  I  think,  of  interest  to  consider  by  what 
process  of  evolution  they  may  have  originated,  and  whether 
this  does  not  supply  us  with  some  clues  to  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  mystery. 

The  Cuckoo,  in  reality,  is  l)y  no  means  so  unique  as  is 
commonly  thought,  and  it  is  possible  to  trace  various  con- 
necting links  which  form  a  chain,  even  if  incomplete, 
between  the  devotion  di.s[)layed  by  most  species  for  their 
eggs  and  young,  and  the  almost  entire  lack  of  this  in  the 
Cuckoo. 

In  this  respect  the  Cow-birds  {Molothrus)  of  America 
are  of  great  interest,  for  in  this  family  nearly  all  are 
parasitic,  to  a  greater  or  less  degres,  in  their  breeding- 
habits,  except  the  Ray-winged  Cow-bird  (M.  badius),  which 
incubates  its  eggs,  rears  its  young,  and  occasionally  even 
builds  a  nest  of  its  own  (as,  indeed,  do  some  of  the  Cuckoos), 
though  usually  appropriating  those  of  otlier  species.  In  this 
family,  indeed,  we  seem  to  have  a  much  more  complete 
chain  than  in  the  Cuckoos,  and  here  also  one  species  has 
preserved  the  parental  instinct  more  or  less  intact,  while 
others  have  lost  it  to  an  equal  extent  with  C.  canorus. 

Now  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  first 
stage  in  the  loss  of  the  parental  instinct  is  to  be  found  in 
those  species  which  have  mainly  or  entirely  ceased  to  build 
nests  of  their  own  but  make  use  of  the  deserted  abodes  of 
other  species,  and  thus  are  "  parasitical  "  in  this  respect. 
It  is  worth  remarking,  however,  that  in  many  species  which 
have  adopted  this  habit  a  certain  number  of  individuals  still 
construct  their  own  nests,  and  the  case  of  an  American 
si)ecies,  Machetornis  rixosa,  is  specially  noticeable  from  the 
fiict  that  at  times  an  elaborate  sti'ucture  is  made  by  the  bird 
itself,  but  more  usually  the  domed  nests  of  other  species 
are  used. 

We  have,  then,  in  these  species  certain  individuals  who 
have  lost  the  building  instinct,  while  in  others  it  has  per- 
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sistecl,  and  there  seems  fairly  conclusive  evidence  to  show 
that  the  existence  or  lack  o£  suitable  deserted  nests  has  no 
bearing  on  the  matter. 

Similarly,  amongst  such  species  as  deposit  their  eggs  on 
the  ground  or  on  rocks,  with  little  pretence  at  nest-making, 
one  finds  individual  cases  where  a  more  or  less  compact  nest 
has  been  made,  and  the  building  instinct  has  persisted. 

It  may  perhaps  be  argued  from  this  that  the  loss  of  the 
''  building  instinct  '^  is  a  very  gradual  process,  or  even  that, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  species  in  question  a  gradual  evolu- 
tion towards  nest-building  is  taking  place,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  have  reliable  data  as  to  whether  the  number 
of  individuals  using  the  deserted  nests  of  other  birds  was  on 
tlie  increase  or  decrease. 

The  next  link  would  appear  to  be  the  loss  of  the  -incu- 
bating iustinct  as  evidenced  in  some  exotic  species,  which 
leave  their  eggs  to  be  hatched  mainly  or  entirely  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun. 

Here,  again,  the  question  arises  as  to  M'hether  it  is  correct 
to  speak  of  the  loss  of  the  incubating  instinct,  since,  if  birds 
be  descended  from  reptiles,  those  leaving  their  eggs  to  l;e 
hatched  by  the  sun,  and  indeed  those  building  no  nests, 
have  remained  most  true  to  the  original  type  ;  but  in  any 
case  we  have  these  stages  between  the  parasitical  breeding- 
habits  of  our  Cuckoo  and  the  care  other  species  bestow  on 
their  eggs  and  young,  and  even  if  there  is  a  wide  gap 
between  the  lack  of  the  building  and  incubating  instincts, 
and  entrusting  the  eggs  and  young  entirely  to  other  species, 
we  can  find  the  following  intermediate  stages  to  bridge 
this  over. 

First  of  all  we  have  the  fact  that,  in  some  species,  such  as 
the  Pheasant,  Partridge,  and  some  of  the  Cow-birds,  two  or 
more  females  at  times  lay  in  the  same  nest.  Further,  we 
find,  at  times,  that  odd  eggs  are  deposited  by  birds  in  the 
nests  of  others  of  the  same  or  different  species,  presumably 
as  a  result  of  their  own  eggs  having  been  taken  before 
laying  is  completed.  For  instance,  I  have  seen  an  egg  of 
the  Common  Gull   in   an   Oyster-catcher's  nest  with  three 
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eggs,  and  have  found  five  Golden  Plover's  eggs  in  a  nest, 
one  o£  which  was  obviously  laid  by  a  different  female,  and 
many  other  such  instances  are  on  record. 

Also,  judging  from  the  behaviour  of  domestic  fowls,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  sight  of  a  nest  with  eggs  in  it  exercises 
an  attraction  on  a  bird  having  none  of  its  own,  when  it  is 
about  to  lay  an  egg,  and  if  no  opposition  is  met  with. 
Further,  in  the  family  of  the  Cow-birds,  the  members  of 
which  seem  in  a  curiously  transitional  state,  we  find  in  some 
species  that  two  females  often  lay  in  the  same  nest,  whilst 
one,  M.  rufoaxillaris,  only  selects  M.  badius — and  no  other 
species — as  foster- parent. 

If,  then,  we  assume  that,  having  by  degrees  ceased,  more 
or  less  entirely,  to  build  a  nest  of  its  own,  the  Cuckoo  was 
unable  to  find  suitable  places  in  which  to  deposit  its  eggs, 
we  can  easily  imagine  that,  by  degrees,  and  on  the  analogy 
of  the  domestic  fowl  and  other  birds,  it  adopted  the  habit  of 
placing  them  in  the  nests  of  other  species  in  which  there 
were  already  eggs,  and  also  (and  this  is  a  point  of  con- 
sideral)le  importance  in  subsequent  conclusions),  it  may  be 
presumed  that  preference  would  be  given  to  such  nests  as 
contained  eggs  more  or  less  similar  to  its  own.  The  females 
adopting  this  habit  would  be  freed  from  the  exhausting 
duties  of  incubation  and  rearing  their  young,  and,  as  occurs 
in  those  kinds  of  poultry  in  which  the  incubating  instinct 
has  been  suppressed,  would  probably  lay  more  eggs  in  a 
season,  and  consequently  more  j^oung  would  be  reared. 
The  young  so  reared  would  have  the  parental  instinct  still 
more  suppressed,  and  thus  the  practice  would  become 
hereditary. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  easily  imagine  that  the  families 
of  Cuckoos  which  still  reared  their  own  young  would 
decrease  rapidly  in  numbers,  given  a  careless  mother  and 
nestlings  requiring  so  much  food  for  their  rapid  growth  that 
only  the  strongest  of  each  brood  survived,  for  it  seems  very 
jiossible  that  the  instinct  of  ejecting  or  starving  out  the 
other  inmates  of  ,ihe  nest  was  an  early,  or  even  original, 
trait. 
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Tu  any  case  it  lias  been  impossible  to  find  any  abnormality 
in  the  struetnre  of  the  Cuckoo  to  prevent  its  incubating  its 
eggs.  Suggestions  to  the  effect  that  the  hairy  caterpillars 
on  which  it  feeds  are  so  scarce  in  some  seasons  that  it  would 
not  have  time  to  procure  food  and  rear  its  own  young,  seem 
far  fetched. 

Lastly,  Darwin's  statement,  which  Dr.  Rey  also  mentions, 
that  "the  immediate  and  final  cause  of  the  Cuckoo's  instinct 
is  that  she  lays  her  eggs  not  daily,  but  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  days,"  does  not  carry  conviction  with  it,  but  appem's 
to  be  confusing  cause  and  effect. 

It  seems,  however,  unlikely  that  the  origin  of  the  p;\rasitic 
breeding-habits  of  the  Cuckoo  will  ever  be  definitely  settled, 
and,  having  considered  the  question  at  some  length,  we  must 
pass  on  to  study  the  other  peculiarities  of  tliis  species  in 
detail. 

Dr.  Reifs  Conclusions. 

Having  exhausted  our  facts,  the  remainder  of  our  know- 
ledsre  rests  entirely  on  theories  and  conclusions,  and  these 
are  many  and  diverse.  Among  the  most  important  arc  the 
seventeen  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Eugene  Hey*,  after  many  years 
of  careful  investigation  in  Germany,  and  as  these  cover  most 
of  the  main  points  they  deserve  detailed  consideration. 

They  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The    eggs   of    the    Cuckoo    (C   canorus)    vary  more   in 

colouring  and  markings  than  those  of  any  other 
known  species. 

(2)  The  main  distinctive  features  of  the  eggs  are  the  greater 

weight  of  the  shell,  and  especially  its  thickness  and 
solidity. 

(3)  The    majority    of    Cuckoos'     eggs    resemble,    in    their 

colouring  and  markings,  the  normal  tj-^pe  of  egg  of 
one  of  the  common  soft-billed  birds.  Others  are 
of  a  "mixed-"  type,  and  many  of  these  do  not 
resemble  the  eggs  of  any  known  species. 

*  '  Altesund  Neues  aus  dem  Auslialte  des  Kuckucks,'  von  Dr.  Euo;ene 
Rey,  pp.  viii+lOS.     Leipzig  (Freese),  1892.     8vo. 
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(4)  In  addition  to  Phcenicurus  phmnicurus  (Common  Red- 

start) and  Frinyilla  moutifringilla  (Brambling),  in 
whose  nests  the  Cuckoo's  egg  almost  invariably 
resembles  those  of  the  foster-parent  in  colour  and 
markings,  those  in  the  nests  of  Sylvia  communis  (Com- 
mon Whitethroat),  Sylvia  simplex  (Garden-Warbler), 
Acrocephalus  arundhiaceus  (Great  Reed- Warbler), 
and  Acrocephalus  palustris  (Marsh -Warbler),  are 
comparatively  often  of  the  same  type.  In  the  case 
of  all  other  species  the  resemblance  is  much  more 
occasional,  and  apparently  never  occurs  in  the  case 
of  Troglodytes  troglodytes  (Wren),  Accentor  modu- 
laris  (Hedge-Sparrow),  and  the  genus  Phylloscopus 
(Chiff-chaffs  and  Willow- Warblers). 

(5)  A  resemblance  to  the  actual  eggs  in  the  nest  does  not 

often  occur,  even  in  the  cases  of  the  Redstart  and 
the  Brambling. 

(6)  Most  female   Cuckoos   deposit  their  eggs  in  the  nests 

of  that  species  by  which  they  themselves  were  reared, 
and  only  entrust  them  to  other  species  when  forced 
to  do  so,  and  then  only  to  such  as  build  similar  nests. 

(7)  Most  female  Cuckoos   deposit   their  eggs   in  nests   in 

the  same,  and  often  rather  restricted,  locality. 

(8)  Neither  the   ovary  nor  the   development  of    the   eggs 

displays  any  abnormality  in  comparison  with  those 
of  other  species. 

(9)  The  Cuckoo  lays  some  twenty  eggs  each  year.     Possibly 

it  is  this  high  number  which  compels  her  to  entrust 
them  to  other  species. 
(IQ)   Laying  takes  place  on  alternate  days. 

(11)  Normally    each    Cuckoo    lays    eggs    of  the    same,    or 

virtually  the  same,  variety  all  its  life. 

(1 2)  Only  one  egg  is  placed  in  any  one  nest. 

(13)  If  two  or  more  eggs  are  found  in  the  same  nest  they 

have  been  placed  there  by  different  females. 

(14)  The  laying  period  corresponds  to  that  of  the  foster- 

parents,  and  differs  considerably  in  different  localities, 
both  in  duration  and  date. 
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(15)  III  placing  its  egg  iu  a  nest  the  Cuckoo  usually  re- 

moves one  or  more  of  the  eggs  of  the  foster-parent. 

(16)  This  often  occurs  a  day  before  the  egg  is  placed   iu 

the  nest. 

(17)  When  placing  its  egg  in  the  nest,  or  ejecting  those 

of  the  foster-parent,  the  Cuckoo  often  has  heated 
struggles  with  the  owners,  which  frequently  result  iu 
the  eg^  being  destroyed. 

Assigning  of  Eggs  to  specific  Females. 

Now  if  the  above  seventeen  conclusions  are  accepted  as 
correct  we  have  a  fairly  complete  history  of  the  Cuckoo's 
nesting-habits.  I3ut  when  we  review  the  evidence  on  which 
they  are  based  we  find  they  rest  mainly  on  Dr.  Key's  claim 
that  he  was  able  to  assign  each  egg  found  to  a  specific 
female.  We  have,  therefore,  to  consider  first  of  all  if  this 
claim  can  be  upheld. 

He  states  that,  according  to  the  observations  and  ex- 
])erience  of  all  oologists,  it  is  a  rule  that  not  ouly  the 
individual  eggs,  but  also  the  clutches  laid  by  each  female, 
have  a  certain  distinctive  individuality,  which  can  only  be 
explained  by  certain  peculiar  conditions  in  the  sexual  organs 
of  the  female,  which  enable  her  eggs  to  be  identified  from 
those  of  all  other  females  of  the  same  species.  Further, 
that  when,  in  addition  to  a  minute  agreement  in  colour  and 
markings  there  is  also  a  close  resemblance  in  shape,  measure- 
ment, and  weight,  it  becomes  possible,  especially  in  a  species 
like  the  Cuckoo,  whose  eggs  vary  greatly  in  colouring,  to 
diff'erentiate  between  those  laid  by  each  female. 

Now  although  great  weight  must  be  attached  to  the 
statements  of  such  a  careful  and  distinguished  observer 
as  Dr.  Rey,  and  admitting  that  the  eggs  laid  by  each 
female  have  normally  a  resemblance  to  each  other  in  colour 
and  markings,  I  very  much  doubt  if  many  oologists  will 
support  his  claim  to  be  able  to  assign  any  egg  to  a  certain 
female,  and  this,  indeed,  is  directly  contrary  to  my  own 
experience  and  that  of  others. 
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It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  if  tliere  were  only  two 
Cuckoos  in  a  certain  district,  one  of  which  laid  eggs  of  a 
rufous  type  and  tlie  other  eggs  of  a  grey  type,  it  would  be 
easy  to  assign  them  to  a  specific  female,  and  this  would  also 
ai)ply  to  eggs  having  an  unusual  colouring,  or  abnormal 
sl'.ape  due  to  some  irregularity  in  the  oviduct ;  but  this  is 
quite  a  different  matter  to  Dr.  Key's  claim  that  he  could 
assign  every  e^g  found  in  a  district  near  Leipzig  to  one 
of  thirty-four  different  females,  many  of  whom,  from  his 
description,  laid  eggs  of  very  similar  types. 

I  think,  for  instance,  that  most  oologists  would  recognise 
the  impossibility  of  rearranging  into  correct  clutches  a 
mixed  assortment  of  eggs  of  the  Gulls,  Terns,  or  other 
species  in  which  the  colouring  varies  considerably,  and  I 
liave  often  seen  clutches  of  these  eggs,  clearly  laid  by  the 
same  bird,  in  wiiich  individual  eggs  differed  strikingly. 
And  the  dithculty  would,  of  course,  be  even  greater  in 
dealing  with  eggs  of  such  species  as  the  Skylark,  Meadow. 
Pipit,  and  others.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  visit  even  a 
small  colony  of  Guillemots  in  two  successive  years  and  pick 
out  eggs  laid  by  the  same  female. 

AVhat  grounds  have  we,  then,  for  considering  the  Cuckoo 
an  exception  ? 

Further,  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  one  or  two  eggs 
in  each  clutch  laid  by  the  Tree-Sparrow  are  distinctly  paler 
than  the  others,  while  uniform  blue  eggs  have  been  found 
in  otherwise  normal  clutches  of  the  Linnet  and  Song- 
Thrush;  and,  indeed,  examples  of  variations  in  colour  and 
shape  amongst  eggs  of  the  same  clutch  are  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  even  Dr.  Key  himself  points  out  that 
Walter,  after  seven  years'  experience  in  Pomerania,  found 
all  Cuckoos'  eggs  the  same  colour  and  indistinguishable 
from  each  other. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  in  my  collection  two  Cuckoos' 
eggs,  both  taken  in  nests  of  the  Hedge-Sparrow,  and  in  a 
locality  where  I  feel  sure  there  was  only  one  female  Cuckoo, 
and,  although  these  are  similar  in  type,  I  do  not  think  any 
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oologist  would  be  prepared  to  assign  tliem  definitely  to  the 
same  bird. 

Dr.  E-ey  publishes  tables  iu  support  of  his  statement, 
giving  details  of  the  eggs  assigned  to  each  female,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  analyse  one  or  two  of  these  : — 

(i.)  Example  No.  26. — Female  No.  54. — Type  of  e^^ 
"  Garden -Warbler — Lesser  Whitethroat  ^'  (?..  e.  a 
mixed  type  between  the  two),  of  which  eight  eggs, 
all  found  in  nests  of  the  Red-backed  Shrike  iu 
1891  and  1892,  vary  as  under  iu  measurement  and 
■weight : — 

•82"  X  •Q?j\  weight  171  grammes  (1891). 
•8-1"  X -63"  „  199  „  (1891). 
•88"x'65"         „       227         „         (1892). 

It  is  noticeable  that  all  the  eggs  taken  in  1892  were 
larger  and  heavier,  as  might  naturally  occur  with  age  and 
distension  of  the  oviduct. 

(ii.)  Example  No.  27. — Female  No.  55. — Type  same  as 
above.  Eg(js  very  similar,  but  larger,  and  the  mark- 
ings less  profuse  and  finer  (the  italics  are  mine — 
R.  F.  M.). 

Three  eggs  taken  in  1891  vary  as  under: — 

•86"  X  -63",  weight  188  grammes. 
•90"x-63"        „       188 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  egg  is  not  larger  than 
the  last  one  iu  the  first  example,  and  one  cannot  help 
wondering  how  these  eggs  could  have  been  definitely 
assigned  to  two  different  females  iu  two  different  years. 

Again,  we  have  the  following  : — 

(iii.)  Example  No.  58.— Female  No.  6.— Type  'MVhite- 
throat."  Colour  rather  dark  greyish-green,  boldly 
clouded  with  grey  and  with  many  small,  fine,  black 
markings. 
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Variation  of  four  eggs  taken  in  1878 : — 

•81"  X  '63",  weight  220  grammes. 
•82"x-65"        „       230 

(iv.)  Example  No.  61.— Female  No.  23.— Type  "White- 
throat."  Colour  green,  clouded  with  grev;  and  with 
some  small  black  markings. 

Variation  of  two  eggs  taken  in  1878  and  1881  : — 

•80"  X  •fiG",  weight  230  grammes. 
•88"x^64."        „       230 

The  remarks  made  above  seem  to  apply  equally  to  these 
two  examples,  and  other  instances  in  which  the  differences 
appear  extraordinarily  slight  could  be  adduced. 

Now  even  if  we  admit  that  verbal  description  may  be 
inadequate  to  describe  the  small  but  distinct  variations  in 
egg-coloration,  it  still  seems  clear  that  eggs,  such  as  the 
above,  which  Dr.  Rey  definitely  assigns  to  different  females, 
did  not  differ  so  much  as  those  variations  met  with  in 
clutches  of  other  species. 

He  quotes,  however,  one  interesting  example  (No.  11 — 
Female  No.  28)  in  the  eggs  of  which  the  shape  and  shell- 
substance  were  abnormal,  probably  owing  to  a  defect  in  the 
oviduct,  and  to  this  reference  will  be  made  later. 

Finally,  he  quotes  a  case  of  two  eggs,  found  by  himself 
and  his  son,  with  an  intervening  period  of  fifteen  years,  which 
he  describes  as  being  so  identical  that  no  oologist  could 
doubt  the  fact  of  their  having  been  laid  by  the  same  bird  ! 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  this  occurrence  rather 
staggered  him,  for  he  appears  to  suggest  that  they  may 
have  been  laid  by  a  mother  and  daughter,  the  latter  having 
inherited  the  egg-coloration. 

It  seems,  then,  that  Dr.  Eey^s  claim  to  be  able  to  assign 
each  egg  to  a  specific  female  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ques- 
tionable in  many  cases,  and  yet  if  this  cannot  be  upheld, 
the  strongest  evidence  he  has  in  support  of  his  conclusions 
Nos.  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  13,  vanishes,  and  any  certainty 
regarding  them  is  greatly  decreased. 
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Egg-coloration. 

When  we  proceed  to  deal  with  Dr,  Rey's  conclusions  iu 
detail  we  find  that  the  1st,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  deal  Avith 
the  question  of  "  egg-coloration/'  and  here  again  we  are 
confronted  with  a  difficult  problem,  full  of  rather  contra- 
dictory facts,  which  are  not  easy  to  fit  into  any  tlieory,  but 
wl)ich  constitutes  an  important  feature  in  the  consideration 
of  the  Cuckoo's  nesting-habits.  And  as  the  coloration  of 
Cuckoos'  eg:gs  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  those  of  other 
birds,  a  short  digression  seems  justified. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  causes  governing  the  colora- 
tion of  eggs  are  unknown,  though  many  theories  have  been 
adduced.  If  we  assume  that  birds  are  descendants  from 
reptiles,  as  there  seem  good  reasons  for  doing,  it  follows 
tliat  originally  their  eggs  were  white  or  yellowish-white, 
and,  consequently,  that  birds  laying  such  eggs  have  remained 
true  to  type,  while  such  species  as  lay  brightly-coloured  eggs 
have  departed  most  widely  from  it. 

We  may  also  notice  that  such  species  as  lay  in  concealed 
places,  like  the  reptiles,  have,  as  a  rule,  remained  true  to 
type,  wliile  others  whose  nesting-habits  have  departed  widely 
from  those  of  their  progenitors  have  also  changed  greatly  in 
the  colour  of  the  eggs,  possibly  under  the  influence  of  the 
law  of  adaptation. 

Professor  Alfred  Newton  formed  the  opinion  that  circular 
markings  on  the  egg-surface  are  deposited  on  the  shell  a 
short  time  before  extrusion,  and  that,  as  the  egg  progresses 
through  that  part  of  the  oviduct  in  Avhich  it  receives  the 
colouring  matter,  many  specimens  get  smears  or  blotches, 
which  are  protracted  in  some  direction.  He  therefore  con- 
sidered that  the  circular  spots  denote  the  deposition  of 
l)igment  while  the  egg  is  at  rest,  while  blurred  markings 
occur  while  it  is  in  motion,  and  such  motion  appears  to  be 
forward  and  rotary,  often  producing  spiral  smears.  And  as, 
on  nearly  all  occasions,  the  larger  end  is  protruded  first, 
it  is,  as  a  rule,  the  more  heavily  marked ;  but  when,  as 
sometimes  occurs,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  small  end  is 
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tlie  more  heavily  niaikcd.  The  markings  lying  deep  in  the 
shell,  and  the  gronnd-culonr,  are  due  to  some  earlier  dyeing 
process,  probably  due  to  bile-matter. 

This,  howqyer,  docs  not  solve  the  difficulty  of  the  various 
colours  which  so  ofccn  occur  in  eggs  of  the  same  species, 
such  as  the  Cuckoo,  Guillemot,  Tree-Pipit,  Gulls,  and 
Terns,  nor  does  it  explain  the  occurrence  of  a  rufous  or 
pink  type  in  eggs  of  the  Blackcap,  Dartford  \Yarbler,  and 
other  species. 

Dr.  Key  and  others,  dealing  with  the  Cuckoo,  have 
adduced  the  theory  that  the  food  supplied  to  the  young, 
which  differs  with  the  foster-parents  selected,  has  an 
influence  on  the  future  egg-coloration  ;  but  this  seems 
an  untenable,  though  ingenious,  solution.  For  if  young 
birds  be  removed  from  the  nest  at  an  early  age  and  fed 
on  more  or  less  artificial  food,  no  alteration  in  the  colour 
of  their  eggs  occurs,  and  the  Canary,  after  generations  of 
rearing  on  foods  which  must  differ  from  those  eaten  in  a 
natural  state,  and,  more  remarkable  still,  after  the  type  of 
plumage  has  been  greatly  changed,  still  continues  to  lay 
eggs  of  the  original  type.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  recall  other 
instances  to  show  that  this  idea,  though  attractive,  only 
illustrates  the  tendency  to  fit  facts  to  suit  theories,  for, 
if  true,  it  would  elucidate  the  mystery  of  the  varying 
colourings  of  Cuckoos'  eggs. 

In  some  instances  it  seems  possible  to  trace  a  connection 
between  egg-coloration  and  locality.  It  is  noticeable,  for 
instance,  that  eggs  of  the  Common  Guillemot  from  many 
colonies  show  a  distinct  predominance  of  a  certain  colora- 
tion such  as  a  white,  yellowish,  or  deep  blue  ground-colour, 
and  in  a  certain  locality  in  the  Midlands  I  observed  that 
the  majority  of  eggs  of  the  Garden-Warbler  were  of  an 
unusually  pale  type.  On  the  other  hand,  a  visit  to  a  colony 
of  Gulls  or  Terns  at  once  disposes  of  any  attempt  to  make 
this  a  general  rule,  and  the  only  possible  deduction  may  be 
that  certain  families  laying  eggs  of  a  given  type  may  have 
established  themselves  and  flourished  in  such  localities. 
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All  the  facts  in  the  problem  are  very  conflicting,  and  only 
the  following  general  rules  can  be  stated  : — 

(a)  Birds  nesting  in  holes,  as  a  rule,  lay  wliite  eggs.     (The 

converse,  however,  that  all  birds  laying  white  eggs 
nest  in  holes  is  by  no  means  so  true.) 

(b)  When  the  plumage  of  the  female  harmonizes  with  the 

surroundings  of  the  nest,  the  eggs  have  a  protective 
coloration,  and  this  is  usually  the  case  with  birds 
nesting  on  the  ground, 

(c)  Where  both   sexes   are  brightly  coloured  the  eggs  are 

usually  laid  in  concealed  places  and  are  not  hand- 
somely coloured. 
{d)  Many  species  laying  whitish  eggs  in  places  exposed  to 
view  cover  them  over  when  leaving  the  nest. 

It  seems  very  doubtful  if  the  problem  of  egg-coloration 
will  ever  be  solved,  and  it  may  be  that  food,  climate,  and 
"  strain  "  all  exercise  an  influence,  as  is  probably  the  case 
in  the  human  race.  It  might  throw  some  light  on  this  if 
we  knew  whether  clutches  of  a  given  species,  taken  in  high 
latitudes  or  altitudes,  showed  any  constant  variation  from 
others  taken  in  more  southern  climes.  It  seems  possible 
that  the  process  of  evolution  and  the  change  in  the  nesting- 
habits  of  many  species  owing  to  the  changing  conditions  of 
civilization  would  produce  varying  types  of  egg-coloration, 
while  the  law  of  adaptation  would  ruthlessly  eliminate  any 
progression  beyond  a  certain  limit,  and,  consequently, 
variations  in  type  would  persist  so  long  as  they  did  not 
contravene  this  law.  Further,  such  individuals  or  families 
as  laid  eggs  less  well  adapted  in  colour  to  the  requirements 
of  protection  or  only  suitable  to  certain  localities,  would 
remain  in  a  minority,  as  is  perhaps  the  case  with  those 
individual  Blackcaps,  Rock-Pipits,  and  other  birds  which 
lay  eggs  of  a  rufous  or  distinct  type. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Cuckoo,  where  there  is  a  large 
choice  in  nesting  localities  and  a  wide  range  in  suitable  egg- 
coloration,  a  greater  number  of  families  laying  differently 
coloured  eggs  than  in  other  species  would  have  survived. 
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Coloration  of  Eggs  of  the  Cuckoo. 

AVe  now  pass  on  to  the  concrete  case  o£  the  coloration 
of  tlie  ejigs  of  the  Cuckoo,  which  is  dealt  with  in  the  1st, 
3i-d,  4tli,  and  5th  of  Dr.  Key's  conclusions,  and  the  facts 
we  have  to  work  on  are  as  follows  ; — 

(«)  Dr.  Rey,  after  exhaustive  investigation,  shows  that 
the  legendary  resemblance  of  Cuckoos'  eggs  to  those  of  the 
hirds  in  whose  nests  they  are  placed  is  mucli  exaggerated. 
He  produces  tables  showing  a  comparison  of  597  Cuckoos' 
eggs  with  those  of  the  15  different  species  in  whose  nests 
they  were  deposited. 

Of  these  :— 

180  or  oO"2  per  cent,  resembled  the  eggs  of  the  foster- 
parent. 

164  or  27'5    per   cent,    resembled    the    eggs    of  other 
species  at  times  selected  as  foster-parents. 

209  or  35  per  cent,  were  of  a  "mixed""  type,  inter- 
mediate between  the  eggs  of  two  species. 
44  or  7  per  cent,  were  of  a  distinctive  type  of  their 
own. 

Further,  of  the  first  180  only  7Q  exactly  resembled  the 
eggs  of  the  actual  clutch  with  which  they  were  found,  and 
of  these  57  were  in  nests  of  the  Common  Redstart.  The 
remaining  104  were  unmistakably  of  the  same  type  as  those 
of  the  foster-parents,  but  were  distinct  from  the  actual  clutch 
with  which  they  were  found.  Hence  we  find  that  Cuckoos' 
eggs  exactly  resembling  those  of  the  nest  in  which  they  are 
found  only  amount  to  13  per  cent.,  while  those  resembling 
the  general  type  of  the  species  selected  are  about  45  per  cent. ; 
but  the  number  of  species  they  resemble  in  type  is  limited, 
and,  according  to  Key,  mainly  comprises  the  Redstart, 
Brambling,  White  Wagtail,  and  the  Garden-,  Reed-,  and 
Marsh- Warblers.  His  observations,  however,  were  made 
on  the  Continent,  and  in  Britain  the  species  they  mostly 
resemble  are  probably  the  Meadow-Pipit  and  the  Sedge- 
and  Reed-Warblers. 
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(h)  III  some  districts  on  the  Coatinent  the  eggs  of  the 
Cuckoo  are  almost  invariably  of  the  same  type  as  those  of 
the  most  abundant  species,  and  consequently  that  which  is 
most  often  selected  as  foster-parent.  Amongst  many  eggs 
recorded  by  Rey  from  the  Dessauer  Heide  and  northern 
Finland  not  a  single  one  differed  from  the  Redstart  type, 
and  in  these  localities  that  species  is  almost  invariably 
selected  as  foster-parent  ;  whereas  in  Lapland,  where  the 
e2,gs  are  practically  always  deposited  in  nests  of  tiie 
Brambling,  a  very  large  percentage  resemble  the  type  of 
that  species.  Further,  according  to  "  Westfalen's  Thier- 
lebeu'^  (ii.  20),  Cuckoos'  eggs  from  the  moors  of  Oldenburg 
always  resemble  the  type  of  the  Meadow-Pipit,  the  usual 
foster-parent  in  that  locality. 

(c)  In  other  localities,  on  the  contrary.  Cuckoos'  eggs  are 
often  found  in  the  nests  of  species  they  wezr^r  resemble,  such 
as  those  of  the  Wren  or  Willow-Warblers.  Walter  found 
over  150  specimens  in  nests  of  the  Wren,  yet,  according  to 
his  observations,  this  species,  and  the  Willow-Warblers  also, 
invariably  desert  their  nests  in  consequence,  as  the  Cuckoo 
in  depositing  her  egg  enlarges  the  entrance-hole  and  damages, 
the  nest. 

{d)  In  Britain  the  Hedge-Sparrow  is  frequently  selected 
as  foster-parent,  and  the  eggs  are,  as  a  rule,  successfully 
hatched.  Yet  Cuckoos^  eggs  found  in  the  nests  of  this 
species  are  never  blue,  and  Rey  says  this  is  also  the  case  oa 
the  Continent. 

(e)  The  eggs  of  the  Cuckoo  vary  more  in  colour  and  mark- 
ings than  those  of  any  other  known  species.  The  ground- 
colour ranges  from  white,  yellowish,  greyish,  or  violet-grey, 
to  greenish,  bluish,  brownish,  reddish,  etc.,  and  the  mark- 
ings, which  at  times  are  clearly  defined,  or  at  times  shade 
into  the  ground-colour  at  the  edges,  are  blotches,  spots, 
or  scrolls  of  black,  brown,  yellowish,  ashy-grey,  reddish, 
reddish-brown,  violet,  greyish-green,  etc.  As  a  rule  they 
are  most  profuse  round  the  larger  end  and  form  a  zone. 
Some  specimens  are  uniform  bluish-green  or  blue,  with,, 
at  times,  a  few  faint  spots  of  rusty-red. 
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(/)  Generally  speaking,  by  far  tlie  most  complete  resem- 
l)laiice  ill  colour  to  the  eggs  of  the  foster-parent  occurs  in 
the  case  of  foreign  species  of  Cuckoos,  which  deposit  tlieir 
eggs  in  the  open  nests  of  species  nearly  related  to  each 
other, 

(//)  In  Germany,  however,  the  most  complete  similarity 
in  the  eggs  of  C.  caaorus  most  often  occurs  when  the  eggs 
are  placed  in  the  nest  of  the  Common  Redstart,  a  species 
which  breeds  in  holes. 

Such  curiously  contradictory  facts  have,  needless  to  say, 
produced  very  varying  tlieories. 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion,  including  such  autho- 
rities as  J3aldamns^  Rey,  Professor  Newton,  and  others, 
favours  the  theoiy  that  the  Cuckoo,  whenever  possible, 
deposits  her  eggs  in  the  nest  of  that  species  by  which  she 
herself  ivas  reared.,  and  that,  provided  sufficient  nests  of  such 
species  are  available,  this  habit  is  transmitted  to  her  pos- 
terity and  we  have  what  are  termed  "  Hedge-Sparrow 
Cuckoos,"  "  Meadow-Pipit  Cuckoos,'^  etc. 

It  is  also  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  each  female 
Cuckoo  lays  eggs  of  approximately  the  same  type  all 
her  life. 

After  this,  however,  the  theories  diverge  rather  widely. 
Baldamus,  in  1853  and  1854,  explained  the  resemblance 
of  the  eggs  of  the  Cuckoo  to  those  of  the  foster-parents  by 
concluding  that  the  Cuckoo,  whenever  possible,  deposits  her 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  those  species  ivhuse  eggs  most  resemble 
her  own,  and  only  selects  others  when  it  is  not  possible  to 
find  such  nests. 

This  was  opposed  "  in  tolo  "  by  Adolph  Miiller,  who  con- 
sidered it  the  exception  for  any  resemblance  to  occur,  but 
liis  facts  and  arguments  are  neither  numerous  nor  convincing. 
He  states  that  the  species  selected  as  foster-parents  will  not 
only  incubate  eggs  of  a  totally  different  colour  to  their  own, 
but  even  bits  of  lime.  Yet,  later  on,  he  quotes  the  cases 
of  a  Yellow-Haramer  and  Whitethroat  who  ejected  the 
Cuckoo's  egg,  presumably,  he  says,  because   they  detected 
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the  fraud,  and  hence  deduces  that  they  can  distinguish 
strange  eggs — a  curious  contradiction  !  He  is  also,  by  the 
way,  responsible  for  the  story  that,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  a  Kaufmann  Kiessel,  a  Cuckoo  at  St.  Johanu  on  the  Saar 
incubated  two  of  its  own  eggs  and  reared  the  young — a 
statement  Rey  rightly  refuses  to  accept. 

Kiinz  then  advanced  the  startling  idea  that  the  eggs  in 
the  nest  of  the  foster-parent  produce  such  an  effect  on  the 
female  Cuckoo  that  she  lays  an  e^g  of  the  same  colour ! 

Rey  and  Wasnam  enunciated  the  theory,  already  discussed 
under  '^Egg-coloration,"  that  the  food  supplied  to  the 
young  Cuckoos  by  their  different  foster-parents  influences 
the  subsequent  colour  of  the  eggs  they  lay.  They  argue 
that,  in  certain  more  or  less  restricted  areas,  as  distinct 
from  whole  countries  or  wide  expanses,  the  resemblance  of 
the  Cuckoo's  egg  to  those  of  the  foster-parents  is  an  almost 
invariable  rule ;  in  other  localities  it  frequently  occurs,  while 
in  others  again  it  is  quite  the  exception,  and  this  latter  is 
especially  the  case  near  large  towns,  where  the  original 
distribution  of  birds  has  been  interfered  with  by  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  resulting  in  many  species  becoming 
rarer  or  ceasing  to  breed  there.  As  a  consequence  of  this, 
the  Cuckoo  is  unable  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
nests  she  prefers  and  has  to  use  others. 

Hence  it  follows  that,  if  a  female  Cuckoo  lays  eggs  of 
the  same  type  all  her  life,  there  will  be  an  insufficiency,  in 
such  localities,  of  the  nests  she  requires,  and  thus  eggs  of, 
say,  the  Whitethroat  type  will  be  found  in  nests  of  the 
Red-backed  Shrike,  etc.  Dr.  Rey  then  draws  the  conclusion 
that  the  more  exclusively  the  Cuckoo  entrusts  her  eggs  to 
any  one  species  the  greater  is  their  similarity,  and,  con- 
versely, the  greater  the  number  of  species  selected  by 
diff^erent  females  the  less  is  the  resemblance. 

Rey  also  agrees  w^ith  Baldamus  that,  when  possible,  the 
Cuckoo  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nest  of  that  species  by 
which  it  was  reared,  and  that  consequently  a  resemblance  in 
egg-coloration  results  from  the  repeated  rearing  of  many 
generations    by  the  same   foster-parents.      If,  then,   as   he 
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argues,  the  food  supplied  to  the  young  Cuckoo  influences 
the  subsequent  colour  of  the  eggs  the  problem  is  solved, 
and  "  mixed  types  '*  of  eggs  and  variations  are  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Cuckoo  being  unable  to  find  sufficient 
nests  of  the  species  that  reared  her,  and  being  forced  in 
consequence  to  entrust  her  eggs  to  others.  For  instance, 
if  a  female  Cuckoo,  reared  by  a  Whitethroat  and  laying 
eggs  of  that  type,  were  forced  to  deposit  her  egg  in  the  nest 
of  a  Garden-Warbler,  the  young  Cuckoo,  if  a  female,  would 
lay  eggs  of  a  "  mixed  "  type. 

But,  as  already  pointed  out,  there  are  strong  arguments 
against  this  theory,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  accept. 

Boraston  refers  to  the  theory  that  when  the  eggs  of  the 
Cuckoo  resemble  those  of  tlie  foster-parent  they  are  hatched, 
and  that  thus  the  strain  of  birds  laying  such  eggs  becomes 
"naturally  selected/'  and  that,  when  the  resemblance  does 
not  exist,  the  eggs  are  not  hatched  and  the  strain  gradually 
becomes  eliminated.  He  argues,  however,  that,  if  this  were 
so,  the  foster-parents  would  themselves  become  the  "natural 
selectors, ''  and  that  to  make  them  responsible  for  "selecting" 
a  type  of  Cuckoo's  egg  resembling  their  own  and  thus 
deceiving  their  posterity,  is  an  untenable  theory.  Further, 
after  examining  7Q  nests  of  31  different  species  containing 
Cuckoos'  eggs,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  alleged 
specialization  into  types  resembling  those  of  the  foster- 
parents  shows  no  constancy,  and  that  the  difference  between 
eggs  deposited  in  nests  of  the  same  species  is  just  as  great 
as  between  those  laid  in  nests  of  different  species. 

Professor  Newton  argues  that  assimilation  in  colour  is  un- 
necessary in  the  case  of  the  H edge-Sparrow,  but  that,  since 
other  species  are  more  particular  in  accepting  differently 
coloured  eggs,  assimilation  to  their  types  is  more  requisite, 
and  that  the  operation  of  natural  selection  in  egg-coloration 
would  be  most  needed  in  those  cases  in  which  the  foster- 
parents  are  not  easily  duped — that  is  in  the  cases  occurring 
less  frequently.  And  it  is  in  such  cases  that  it  is  found, 
since  eggs  deposited  in  nests  of  the  Red-backed  Shrike, 
Redstart,  Buntings,  and  Icterine  Warbler  resemble  those  of 
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tliese  species  :  yet^  in  comparison  with  other  birds,  their 
nests  are  rarely  used. 

Boraston,  however,  comments  on  this — -that,  if  so,  it  was 
by  a  more  rigorous  application  of  natural  selection  ;  that 
is,  by  refusing  to  luitch  any  Cuckooes  e^^  that  did  not 
closely  reseml)le  their  own,  these  four  species  eliminated  all 
would-be  patrons  excej)t  those  laying  eggs  so  like  their  own 
as  to  escape  detection,  and  that,  in  consequence,  only  these 
four  strains  were  preserved.  He  then  adds  that  such  a 
theory  will  hardly  bear  examination. 

If,  then,  we  reject  the  conclusions  of  Key  and  Wasman, 
the  question  arises  as  to  what  theory  we  can  substitute 
Avhich  will  fit  our  facts.  We  are,  I  think,  forced  to  admit 
that  the  resemblance  in  the  colour  of  Cuckoos'  eggs  to  the 
types  of  those  of  the  foster-parents  selected  is  not  merely 
accidental,  arising  from  the  great  differences  in  coloration, 
but  that  there  is  some  fundamental  law  which  Nature 
lias  ordained  to  give  them  tha  advantage  of  protective 
coloration. 

It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me  that  all  the  autho- 
rities, so  far  as  I  know,  have  accepted  the  idea  that  the  nest 
is  selected  before  the  egg  is  laid,  but  this  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  eggs  of  the  foster-parents  are  occasionally 
removed  the  day  before  the  Cuckoo  deposits  its  e^g  in  the 
nest.  Yet,  as  Dr.  Rey  points  out,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  Cuckoo  deposits  its  egg  in  another  nest 
on  the  day  on  rvhich  it  is  laid,  though  had  the  nest  been 
already  decided  on  there  seems  no  reason  why  this  should 
not  be  done. 

I  personally  think  that  the  main  point  in  the  problem  is 
whether  the  Cuckoo  selects  a  nest  because  the  eggs  in  it 
resemble  her  own,  or  whether  the  fact  of  one  particular 
species  being  selected  for  several  generations  has  any  efl'ect 
on  the  egg- coloration,  and  I  consider  the  former  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  correct.  The  latter  assumption,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  presents  many  difficulties,  whereas  the 
former  would  appear  to  solve  them. 

This    idea  was,   indeed,   first    started    by  Baldamus,   and 
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Wasman  even  admits  that  the  eggs  in  the  nest  prohahly 
afford  the  female  a  clue  in  identifying  the  species  that 
reared  her  ;  and  other  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Cuckoo,  when  possible,  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  nests  of 
the  same  species  that  reared  her.  My  own  theory  goes 
further  than  this.  I  think  it  is  only  natural  to  assume  thnt 
each  Cuckoo  lays  eggs  of  the  same  type  all  her  life,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  egg-coloration  is  transmitted,  more  or 
less  exactly,  from  mother  to  daughter,  and  thus  there  are 
families  or  *'  strains  "  of  Cuckoos  laying  eggs  of  a  certain 
type.  It  is  possible  that  the  male  may  influence  the  egg- 
coloration,  but  this  seems  unlikely. 

Now  w'c  may  assume  that  Natural  Selection  would  favour 
those  Cuckoo  families  whose  eggs  most  nearly  resembled 
those  of  the  foster-parents,  and  hence,  for  example,  Cuckoos 
laying  blue  eggs  would  become  nuraerovis  in  districts  where 
the  Redstart  was  common,  wdiile  it  is  obvious  that  if  such 
coloured  eggs  had  to  be  placed  in  the  nests  of  other  species 
they  might  frequently  be  rejected,  and,  consequently,  this 
family  would  either  die  out  by  degrees  or  migrate  to  some 
other  district  where  they  could  find  eggs  resembling  their 
own.  If  this  theory  be  correct  it  would,  I  think,  produce 
the  following  results  : — 

(1)  Cuckoo   families    laying    eggs    of   a    very    distinctive 

coloration  "would  either  become  very  localized  in 
districts  where  suitable  foster-parents  existed  in 
sufficient  numbers  or  would  gradually  die  out. 

(2)  Cuckoos  laying  eggs  of  a  more  neutral  colour  and  more 

nearly  resembling  the  types  of  the  species  most 
suitable  as  foster-parents  would  become  far  more 
numerous,  since  they  would  have  a  wider  choice  of 
nests  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  the  colour 
would  be  a  protection. 

(3)  Cuckoos  laying  eggs  of  the  Wren  or  Willow-Warbler 

type  would  become  very  rare,  since  when  their  eggs 
were  deposited  in  the  nests  of  these  species  they 
would  not  be  hatched,  and,  if  placed  in  other  nests, 
a  large  proportion  would  also  not  be  accepted. 
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Now  if  we  refer  to  the  facts  we  possess  regarding  the 
coloration  of  Cuckoos'  eggs  (pp.  198-200),  we  find  that  tlie 
first  of  these  suppositions  is  confirmed  by  (b)  and  the  third 
by  (c),  and  the  fact  that  Cuckoos'  eggs  of  this  type  are 
seldom  met  with.  The  preference  of  parasitic  species  for 
"domed"  nests  has  been  called  attention  to  in  reference 
to  the  Cow-birds,  and  when  other  nests  with  suitably 
coloured  eggs  were  not  available,  the  tendency  might  be 
to  us€  "domed"  ones.  Our  second  supposition  is  supported 
by  general  experience,  and  the  only  two  facts  that  present 
any  difficulty  are  {d)  and  (^). 

The  latter^  however,  is  not  difficult  to  fit  in,  since  although 
the  Redstart  nests  in  holes,  it  is  evident  that  when  the 
female  Cuckoo  can  insert  her  egg  she  can  also  see  the 
colour  of  the  others.  Fact  (d)  is  certainly  curious,  though 
Dr.  Rey's  statement,  referred  to  previously,  that  eggs  of  the 
Hedge-Sparrow  type  do  not  occur  is  hardly  correct,  since 
those  of  the  Redstart  type,  which  are  virtually  the  same, 
certainly  do.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  Hedge-Sparrow 
is  a  common  foster-parent,  but  eggs  found  in  the  nests  of 
this  species  seem  never  blue !  Possibly  this  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  this  bird  is  very  common  ;  its  nests  are 
not  usually  well  concealed  and  may  be  found  practically 
throughout  the  nesting-season.  The  Cuckoo  may  know  by 
instinct  that  the  H edge-Sparrow  will  accept  eggs  of  any 
colour,  and  consequently  uses  it  as  a  "makeshift"  when 
other  suitable  nests  are  not  available. 

This  explanation,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  unsatisfactory, 
and  undoubtedly  this  particular  evidence  seems  to  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  foster-parents  or  the  nest,  and 
not  the  colour  of  the  eggs,  that  influences  the  Cuckoo  in 
her  choice  ;  yet  such  a  theory  is  more  difficult  to  fit  in  with 
our  other  facts. 

And  moreover,  if  the  theory  regarding  the  connec- 
tion between  food  and  egg-coloration  were  correct,  blue 
Cuckoos'  eggs  w^ould  be  common  in  Britain,  and  this  is 
not  so  ! 

I  have,  on  occasions,  experimented  in  localities  where  the 
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Cuckoo  was  laying,  by  rather  exposing  to  view  nests  of  the 
Hedge-Spariow,  and  making  the  owners  desert,  and  then 
]eavit)g  an  incomplete  or  complete  clutch  in  the  nest  for 
some  time,  but  1  have  never  obtain-ed  a  Cuckoo's  egg  in 
such  nests. 

Possibly  the  nest  and  the  foster-parents  by  which  she 
herself  was  reared  may  both  have  some  effect  on  the 
Cuckoo,  and  we  may  suppose  that,  if  she  cannot  find  a 
nest  in  which  the  eggs  resemble  her  own,  she  then  places 
her  egg  preferably  in  the  nest  of  that  species  by  which 
she  herself  was  reared. 

My  view  is  that  the  Cuckoo,  whose  whole  nature  seems 
careless  and  improvident,  lays  her  eg^  in  some  suitable  spot 
xind  also  very  often  leaves  it  there,  with  perhaps  a  second  or 
third  laid  subsequently,  and  then  commences  a  search  for 
nests  in  which  to  deposit  them.  In  any  case,  after  laying 
her  first  egg  the  Cuckoo  would  be  able  to  recognise  the  eggs 
of  other  species  which  resembled  her  own  more  or  less 
closely,  and  this  would  explain  the  large  proportion  of  the 
eggs  which  resemble  the  general  type  of  those  of  the  foster- 
parent.  Those  that  do  not,  are  presumably  due  to  inability 
to  find  a  suitable  nest. 

It  seems  to  me  far  more  likely  that  the  Cuckoo  is 
influenced  by  the  colour  of  the  eggs  in  the  nest  more  than 
by  the  actual  nest  itself  or  the  birds  to  which  it  belongs, 
though  it  seems  possible  that  she  would  be  attracted  by  the 
locality  and  surroundings  in  which  she  herself  was  reared, 
and  would  seek  nests  in  a  similar  ])lace. 

Moreover,  one  may  "conclude  that,  to  avoid  causing  alarm 
,and  being  ''  mobbed  "  she  would  endeavour  to  examine  the 
selected  nests  while  the  owners  were  away  and  thus  might 
not  see  the  foster-parents,  in  which  case  she  could  not  be 
influenced  by  them. 

The  main  point,  therefore,  on  which  further  information 
is  required  seems  to  me  to  be  whether  the  nest  is  selected 
before  or  after  the  egg  is  laid,  and  this  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  obtain. 

SER.  X. VOL.  V.  p 
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I  can  only  quote  two  instances  from  my  own  observations 
which  seem  to  throw  any  light  on  the  subject  : — 

(i.)  In  1909  I  was  staying  for  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of 
May  and  in  early  June,  in  a  locality  in  the  Midlands  where 
Cuckoos  were  very  plentiful.  Early  one  morning  I  saw 
from  my  "window  two  Cuckoos,  clearly  a  male  and  a  female, 
settle  on  the  bough  of  a  high  elm  close  by,  and,  shortly 
a£ter,  the  female  waddled  down  the  bough  to  a  fork  in  the 
main  stem,  near  the  tree-top,  and  was  lost  to  view  in  the 
foliage.  The  male  then  flew  off,  calling  repeatedly,  but 
the  female  remained  some  time  before  leaving.  From  the 
behaviour  of  this  pair  1  have  a  very  strong  suspicion  that  an 
egg  was  laid  in  the  tree-fork,  and  have  always  regretted  that 
I  was  unable  to  investigate  this,  though  I  am  convinced 
there  was  no  nest  of  any  other  species  near  this  fork. 

(ii.)  About  the  same  time  (the  second  week  in  June) 
I  found  a  Sedge- Warbler's  nest,  which  had  been  robbed, 
and  passing  this  again  some  five  or  six  days  later  I  found 
to  my  surprise  that  it  contained  a  Cuckoo's  egg,  and  this 
egg,  which  is  in  my  collection,  has  a  greenish  discoloration 
round  the  smaller  end,  exactly  similar  to  that  which  occurs 
when  eggs  are  left  lying  for  some  time  on  damp  moss  or 
grass. 

Now  I  think  it  is  clearly  unlikely  that  the  Cuckoo 
selected  this  nest  before  laying  her  egg,  and  though  it 
may  be  argued  that  the  nest  she  had  selected  was  destroyed, 
my  view  is  that,  having  laid  her  egg,  she  failed  to  find  a 
suitable  nest,  as  the  Sedge- Warblers  were  all  sitting  or  had 
young,  and  the  Reed-Warblers  had  not  commenced  to  lay, 
and,  not  caring  to  leave  her  egg  any  longer,  she  deposited  it 
in  this  nest  to  take  its  chance. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  as  regards  the  periodat  which  the 
nest  is  selected,  there  is  no  reliable  information  about  the 
Cow-birds,  and  though  Major  C.  Bendire,  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  holds  the  view^  that  the  nest  is 
chosen  before  the  egg  is  laid,  he  apparently  has  no  definite 
reasons  for  this  theory. 
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Finally,  I  may  add  that  I  do  not  for  a  moment  sugs^est 
that  the  Cuckoo  carries  her  egg  with  her  till  she  finds  a 
suitable  nest,  as  this  might  entail  a  protracted  journey. 
But  I  think  that  she  lays  it  in  some  concealed  spot  on  the 
ground,  or  in  a  tree-fork,  and  leaves  it  there  until  she  has 
found  a  nest  in  which  to  deposit  it. 

The  Distinctive  Features  of  Cuckoos'  Eggs. 

Passing  on  now  to  Dr.  Rey's  second  conclusion,  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  Cuckoo's  egg,  as  he  states,  is  the 
comparatively  greater  weight  of  the  shell  in  proportion  to 
the  size,  its  greater  thickness,  and  different  grain.  The 
colouring  in  many  instances  gives  no  clue,  though  Dr.  Rey 
says  that  the  markings  of  most  Cuckoos'  eggs  vary  dis- 
tinctly as  regards  the  sides  opposite  each  other,  and  that 
small,  distinct,  round,  blackish  spots  are  a  common 
characteristic. 

Nor  does  the  size  afford  any  clue,  the  measurements  of 
6.25  eggs  by  Dr.  Rey  giving  the  following  results  : — 

Maximum  :  1-00"  x  -70"  or  '98"  x  -72". 
Minimum  :     '78"  x  -61"  or  -80"  x  -59".     (A  measurement 
of  -81"  x  -57"  is  also  recorded.) 
Average  :      '88"  x  -64". 

As  regards  weight,  however,  resulting  from  the  greater 
thickness  and  strength  of  the  shell,  we  have  the  following 
comparison  with  eggs  of  the  Red-backed  Shrike  and  Crested 
Lark,  which  are  almost  identical  in  size  : — 

Maximum     Minimum  , 

iveight.  loeight.  ^^^rage. 

grammes,      grammes.         grammes. 
Eed-backed  Shrike 212  148  186-5 

Cuckoo     325  165  232 

Crested  Lark 230  150  191-7 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  eggs 
of  the  Cow-birds  are  also  stronger  in  shell  than  those  of 
other  similar  species,  and  vary  greatly  in  colour  and  shape. 

p2 
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They  hatch  in  ten  or  eleven  daj's,  and  thus  tlie  young  have 
an  advantage  in  this  respect  over  those  of  their  foster- 
parents,  and  this,  with  their  larger  size  and  rapid  growth, 
enables  them  to  obtain  all  the  food,  and  the  other  inmates 
of  the  nest,  or  tlie  weaker  Cow-birds,  die  of  starvation. 
Also  the  germ  in  the  egg  possesses  extraordinary  vitality 
and  remains  alive  even  if  not  incubated  for  a  long  period, 
and  this  may  be  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  Cuckoo. 

As  a  general  rule,  then,  Cuckoos'  eggs  can  be  identified 
satisfactorily  from  those  of  the  foster-parents,  though  ab- 
normal eggs  of  other  species  are  to  be  found  in  collections 
labelled  as  those  of  Cuckoos  ;  and  some  of  these  might 
on  occasions  pass  as  such,  even  with  experts,  when  larger 
size  and  abnormal  shell-thickness  occur  together  which, 
however,  is  seldom  the  case.  The  shell  o£  the  Cuckoo's  egg 
is  smooth  but  not  glossy,  and  its  relatively  small  size  and 
thick  shell  are  admirable  provisions  of  Nature  to  enable  it 
to  be  carried  in  the  beak  and  deposited  in  the  nests  of  other 
species. 

How  many  Eggs  does  a  Cuckoo  lay  each  year  ? 

Leaving  Dr.  Rey's  8th  conclusion  for  the  present,  let 
us  consider  the  9th  and  10th,  in  which  he  says  that  each 
female  lays  some  twenty  eggs  each  year,  and  that  laying 
takes  place  on  alternate  days. 

This,  of  course,  is  again  based  on  his  claim  to  be  able  to 
assign  every  egg  found  to  a  specific  female,  and,  as  already 
stated,  I  think  this  very  questionable. 

Most  authorities  estimate  the  number  at  from  five  to  ten, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Cow-birds  eight  to  twelve  is  the  general 
opinion,  though  Major  Bendire  says  that  probably  several 
days  elapse  between  the  laying  of  each  e^^,  and  that  the 
laying  season  appears  to  last  two  months. 

Dr.  Rey's  claims  in  support  of  snch  a  high  number 
do  not  seem  convincing.  He  quotes  a  Captain  Kriiger- 
Velthusen  in  Brandenburg  as  giving  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  each  year  as  twelve  to  seventeen,  but  seems  to  admit 
that  the  observations  of  Walter  and  others  did  not  produce 
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such  a  liigh  estimate,  and  then  supports  his  own  theory  as 
to  the  laying  on  alternate  days  by  tables,  but  expressly 
states,  which  I  consider  of  importance,  that  in  most  cases 
there  is  no  proof  that  an  egg  is  laid  on  the  same  dap  that  it  is 
found  in  the  nest,  but  that  it  may  have  been  laid  from  one  to 
several  days  previously. 

This,  incidentally,  ratlicr  supports  the  theory  that  tlie 
nest  is  selected  after  the  egg  is  laid,  for,  if  before,  there 
seems  in  many  cases  no  reason  for  the  delay.  As  regards 
Dr,  Rey's  tables,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  analyse  four  to  see 
how  he  arrives  at  his  conclusions. 

{a)  Six  eggs  of  female  No.  8  were  found  as  follows : — ■ 
Two  on  the  5th  of  May,  one  on  the  8th  of  May,  aud  one 
on  the  10th,  15th,  and  16th  of  May  respectively. 

Allowing  the  two  days'  laying  period,  which  he  considers 
correct,  Dr.  Rey  suggests  these  eggs  were  laid  on  the  3rd, 
5th,  7th,  9fch,  11th,  and  13th  of  May. 

{b)  He  states  : — In  some  twenty  cases  my  son  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  fact  that  the  eggs  had  actually  been  laid 
on  the  day  they  were  found.  Thus,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1891,  he  found  two  Shrikes'  nests  close  to  each  other,  one 
containing  four  eggs  of  that  species  and  the  other  being 
empty.  The  following  day  the  first  nest  contained  two 
Shrikes'  eggs  and  a  Cuckoo's  egg  of  female  No.  37.  On 
tlie  23rd  of  May  the  second  nest  contained  a  Shrike's  egg, 
and  also  a  Cuckoo's  egg  of  the  same  female.  Thus  the  first 
egg  must  have  been  laid  on  the  21st  and  the  second  on  the 
23rd  of  May. 

The  conclusion  is  not  clear  ! 

On  both  the  27th  and  29th  of  May  Dr.  Eey  found  other 
eggs  of  this  female,  and  states  he  was  able  to  establish  the 
fact  that  a  fifth  egg,  found  on  the  31st  of  May,  was  laid 
on  that  day,  because  the  previous  day  it  (the  nest)  had  only 
contained  Shrikes^  ^ffff^- 

Other  eggs,  attributed  to  this  same  female,  were  found  on 
the  4th,  12th,  and  18th  of  June. 

Now,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  in  such  cases  there  are  no 
means  of  telling  whether  an  egg  found  in  a  nest  has  been 
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laid  on  any  given  day,  and,  since  Dr.  Rey  himself  admits 
that  eggs  may  not  be  deposited  in  nests  on  the  day  they  are 
laid,  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  his  conclusions  are  based. 

(c)  He  then,  however,  quotes  the  interesting  instance, 
referred  to  on  p.  197,  in  which  the  eggs  of  a  female  were 
abnormal,  probably  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  sexual  organs, 
and  as,  in  this  ease,  it  is  clearly  possible  to  assign  them  to  a 
definite  bird,  the  tables  he  gives  are  worth  close  study. 

5  eggs  were  found  in  1889  on  the  30th  of  May  and  the  7th,  14th,  25th, 

and  26th  of  June. 

8  „         „        „         1890  on  the  22nd,  23i-d,  and  29th  of  May  and  the 

3rd,  5th,  8th,  and  12th  of  June. 

9  „        „         „         1891  on  the  14th,  20th,  26th,  and  28th  of  May  and 

the  3rd,  9th,  12th,  10th,  and  19th  of  June. 
7      „         „        „         1892  on  the  24th  and  2Gth  of  May :  11th,  14th,  15th, 

and  27th  of  June  ;  and  the  Ist  of  July. 

Dr.  Rey  states  that  the  eggs  found  on  the  dates  in  italics 
were  laid  on  these  precise  days,  and  that  all  the  eggs  were 
in  nests  of  the  Red-backed  Shrike. 

Now  it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  number  of  eggs  found 
in  any  one  year  was  7iine,  and  yet  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  locality  was  well  searched.  Also,  an  examination  of 
Dr.  Rey's  tables  shows  that  only  in  one  instance  (referred 
to  below  (dy)  were  more  than  nine  eggs  of  the  same  female 
found  in  any  one  year.  He  accounts  for  this  by  the  many 
eggs  he  considers  get  broken  and  destroyed  ;  still  it  is  hard 
to  find  in  the  tables  any  indication  of  such  a  high  number 
as  twenty  for  a  female  in  a  year,  and  it  must  be  as>umed 
that  Dr.  Rey  and  his  son  made  every  endeavour  to  find 
all  the  eggs.  The  dates,  too,  show  curious  changes  and 
intervals,  and  seem  to  dispose  of  the  theory  that  the  eggs 
are  laid  at  any  regular  periods,  or  in  two  clutches,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  species  ;  but,  naturally,  once  the  Cuckoo 
adopted  parasitic  habits  the  necessity  for  this  would  cease. 

(d)  Finally,  we  have  the  one  case,  referred  to  above,  in 
which  more  than  nine  eggs  were  found  in  a  year,  as  Dr.  Rey 
claims  to  have  discovered  seventeen,  all  of  which  he  could 
assign  to  "No,  ^3 — Female  No.  52"  between  the  2ist  of 
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May  and  the  5tli  of  August,  1891.  But  the  type  of  these 
eggs  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  distinctive  one,  and  is 
described  by  him  as  a  mixture  between  Motacilla  and  Sylvia, 
■with  a  dull  greeaish-yellow  ground-colour,  and  markings  of 
greyish-brown  over  the  whole  surface,  and  a  wide  zone  round 
the  larger  end ;  and  as  both  the  weight  and  measurements 
varied  to  some  exteut,  they  may  have  been  laid  by  two 
females,  or  a  mother  and  a  daughter.  Indeed,  the  general 
evidence  as  to  the  number  of  eggs  laid  yearly  and  the 
intervening  periods  seems  to  me  very  slight. 

Dr.  Rey  concludes  that  many  eggs  get  destroyed,  and 
quotes  instances  of  having  found  broken  shells  under  nests 
or  eggs  built  into  the  lining  of  nests.  It  is  also  stated 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  Cow-birds,  many  eggs  do  not  hatch, 
some  being  placed  in  deserted  nests,  others  in  nests  not 
laid  in — which  are  consequently  abandoned,  while  some  are 
even  dropped  on  the  ground  by  the  female,  which  appears 
to  be  even  more  careless  than  the  Cuckoo. 

We  also  know  that  among  such  kinds  of  domestic  fowls 
as  do  not  incubate  their  eggs,  the  tendency  is  to  lay  a  fur 
greater  number. 

Further  investigation  is  much  needed  and  might  be  most 
successfully  carried  out  where  the  Cuckoo  is  scarce  and  only 
one  or  two  females  are  found  ;  but  unfortunately  this 
usually  occurs  in  wild  expanses  where  the  Meadow-Pipit  is 
numerous,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  all  the  nests 
of  this  latter  species. 

From  my  own  observations  in  districts  where  the  Cuckoo 
was  both  very  numerous,  and  also  limited  to  one  or  two 
pairs,  the  number  of  eggs  and  young  found  have  never  led 
me  to  suppose  that  more  than  nine  or  ten  eggs  were  laid 
annually,  even  allowing  for  a  good  percentage  of  breakages 
and  eggs  not  discovered,  and  I  doubt  if  the  number  of  eggs 
destroyed  is  as  large  as  Dr.  Rey  supposes. 

Also,  the  evidence  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  the  eggs 
are  laid  at  irregular  and  varying  intervals.  The  Cuckoo  is 
believed  to  be  polygamous,  and  hence  the  laying  of  eggs 
may  depend  on  the  presence  of  the  males.     With  tiie  Cow- 
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"birds,  tlie  majority  of  wl)ich  are  polygamous,  the  males  are 
said  to  outnumber  the  females  by  three  to  one,  possil)ly  for 
this  reason,  and  the  laying  season  is  thought  to  last  two 
months,  but  I  know  of  no  data  to  suggest  that  in  the 
Cuckoos  the  males  are  more  numerous  than  the  females. 

Dr.  Rnfs  remaining  Canclusions. 

As  regards  Dr.  Rey's  remaining  conclusions,  there  seera 
no  special  grounds  for  comment.  It  may,  I  think,  be 
accepted  from  his  data  and  general  information  that  each 
Cuckoo  deposits  its  eggs  in  a  restricted  locality  and  pro- 
bably returns  to  the  vicinity  in  which  it  was  itself  reared,, 
and  the  data  given  regarding  the  female  which  laid  abnormal 
eggs  seem  to  establish  this,  and  also  the  fact  that  each 
Cuckoo, whenever  possible,  selects  nests  of  the  same  species, 
the  two  exceptious  in  the  ease  of  the  above-mentioned  female 
being  the  last  eggs  found  on  the  26th  of  June,  1889,  and  the 
12th  of  June,  1890,  when  [)resumably  no  such  nests  were 
available. 

Also,  as  stated  in  conclusions  12  and  13,  it  is  quite  the 
exception  to  find  more  than  one  Cuckoo's  egg  in  any  nest, 
and  Dr.  Key  states  that,  out  of  1246  clutches  with  Cuckoos' 
eggs  reported  to  him  only  49  had  two  eggs.  In  one  case 
three  eggs  were  found  in  the  nest  of  a  Robin  and  in  another 
case  three  in  the  deserted  nest  of  a  Wagtail,  but  in  both 
cases  the  eggs  were  of  quite  different  types,  and  clearly  laid 
by  different  females. 

An  exceptional  case,  however,  is  quoted  from  Thuringia, 
where  a  Red-backed  Shrike's  nest  found  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1891,  contained  two  eggs  of  this  bird  in  it  and  two  of  the 
Cuckoo,  and  as  the  latter  were  practically  identical  in  colour, 
markings,  and  size,  and  also,  together  with  another  egg 
found  on  the  2oth  of  May,  were  deformed  in  shape  owing 
to  some  peculiarity  in  the  female,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  were  laid  by  the  same  bird.  Such  cases,  however,  are 
very  rare,  and  seem  clearly  due  to  a  shortage  of  suitable 
nests  in  the  locality  in  question. 
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Here^  «g'ii",  tLe  often  referred-to  Cow-birds  differ,  since 
from  one  to  seven  e<?gs  of  some  species  are  found  in  the  same 
nest,  two  or  more  being  probably  laid  by  the  same  bird. 

There  are  also  no  grounds  for  doubting  the  correctness 
of  Dr.  Rey's  conclusion  that  the  laying  period  varies  greatly 
in  different  localities,  both  in  date  and  duration,  and  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  species  selected  as  foster-parent, 
though  it  is  not  so  easy  to  reconcile  this  with  his  view  that 
each  female  lays  some  twenty  eggs  yeai'ly,  since,  if  laid  on 
alternate  days,  this  means  forty  days  out  of  a  possible  period 
of  some  three  months. 

Finally,  as  regards  his  last  conclusion,  one  would  imagine 
that,  whenever  possible,  the  Cuckoo  would  insert  its  egg  in 
the  nest  when  the  rightful  owners  were  absent,  both  to  avoid 
alarming  tiiera  and  meeting  with  opposition,  and  thus  I 
rather  doubt  if  heated  struggles  with  the  foster-parents  are 
not  very  exceptional. 

There  is  still  one  point  on  which  Dr.  Rey  gives  little 
information  : — What  subsequent  interest^  if  any,  does  the 
Cuckoo  take  in  he?-  eggs  and  young  ? 

He  meutions  that  the  Cuckoo  has  been  observed  watching 
the  nest  for  some  days  afterwards,  and  that,  on  occasions, 
other  eggs  are  removed  from  the  nest  subsequently. 

I  can  supply  the  following  data  in  addition  : — 

(a)  My  late  brother,  when  at  school,  found  a  Hedge- 
Sparrow's  nest  with  a  Cuckoo's  egg  in  it,  which, 
luckily,  was  in  the  headmaster's  garden  and  secure 
from  molestation.  A.  few  days  subsequently  he 
heard  the  Hedge-Sparrows  in  a  great  state  of  alarm 
and  saw  a  Cuckoo  visiting  the  nest,  and  on  again 
examining  it  found  that  another  egg  of  the  foster- 
parents  had  been  ejected. 

{b)  A  farmer  in  Midlothian,  who  was  interested  in  orni- 
thology and  whose  word  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
assured  me  that  he  had  actually  seen  a  young  Cuckoo, 
in  a  Meadow-Pipit's  nest  close  to  his  house,  being  fed 
by  a  Cuckoo. 
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There  is  also  a  case  on  record  of  a  White  Wagtail's  nest, 
built  in  a  fairly  deep  hole  in  a  tree  with  a  rather  narrow 
entrance,  which  only  contained  a  young  Cuckoo,  and  as  it 
seemed  out  of  the  question  for  the  latter  to  have  ejected  the 
other  inmates  itself,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  parent  had 
assisted.  It  thus  seems  clear  that  the  female  Cuckoo,  at  all 
events  occasionally,  does  take  an  interest  in  the  subsequent 
fate  of  its  egg. 

Finally,  I  once  found  a  Cuckoo's  egg  in  a  Hedge- 
Sparrow's  nest,  and,  on  blowing  the  eggs,  discovered  that 
the  former  was  considerably  more  incubated  than  the 
others,  which  were  nearly  fresh.  Tliis  I  can  only  explain 
by  the  theory  that  the  Cuckoo  at  times  changes  her  egg 
from  one  nest  to  another,  possibly  for  reasons  of  safety. 

Summary. 

Having,  then,  dealt  with  the  main  theories  and  con- 
clusions concerning  the  breeding-habits  of  the  Cuckoo, 
the  results  I  arrive  at  are  as  follows,  those  based  on  theory 
being  marked  with  an  asterisk  : — 

1.  *The  Cuckoo  is  probably  polygamous. 

2.  The  eggs  vary  more  in  colour  and  markings  than  those 
of  any  known  species. 

3.  Their  main  distinctive  features  are  the  comparatively 
greater  weight,  thickness,  and  strength  of  the  shell. 

4.  Most  Cuckoos'  eggs  resemble  the  normal  type  of  those 
of  a  certain  number  of  the  species  which  are  usually  selected 
as  foster-parents  ;  others  are  of  a  "  mixed  type,"  inter- 
mediate between  two  such  species  or  of  a  "  distinctive 
type  "  of  their  own.  The  percentage  of  eggs  exactly 
resembling  those  of  the  clutch  in  which  they  are  found 
is  only  about  13  per  cent.,  while  those  resembling  the 
general  type  of  the  species  in  whose  nest  they  are  found 
amount  to  some  45  per  cent. 

5.  The  resemblance  occurs  most  often  in  the  cases  of 
the  Common  Eedstart,  Brambling,  Whitethroat,  Garden- 
AVarbler,    Reed- Warbler,    Marsh-Warbler,    Sedge- Warbler, 
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and  Meadow-Pipit.  In  all  other  species  it  is  much  more 
occasional,  and  it  never  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  Wren, 
Willow-Warbler,  Wood- Warbler,  ChiffchaflF,  and  Hedge- 
Sparrow  ;  yet,  of  these  latter,  the  first  four  invariably 
refuse  to  hatch  the  egg,  while  the  Hedge-Sparrow  willingly 
accepts  it — a  strange  fact  which  is  hard  to  fit  in  to  any 
theory. 

6.  In  some  localities  the  percentage  of  eggs  resembling 
the  type  of  the  species  in  whose  nests  they  are  deposited  is 
very  high,  nearly  all  being  similar  ;  in  others  it  is  very  low. 
The  high  percentage  usually  occurs  where  one  species  is 
mainly  used  as  foster-parent,  and  the  low  percentage  where 
several  are  used. 

7.  *The  explanation  of  the  resemblance  of  Cuckoos'  eggs 
to  the  normal  type  of  those  of  the  foster-parents  is  probably 
that  the  nest  is  selected  after  the  egg  is  laid,  and  that  the 
female  Cuckoo  is  influenced  in  her  choice  mainly  by  the 
colour  of  the  eggs  in  the  nest  and  the  resemblance  they 
have  to  her  own.  Quite  possibly  she  may  also  be  influenced 
to  some  extent  by  the  nest  being  similar  to  that  in  which 
she  herself  was  reared,  especially  when  she  cannot  find  eggs 
which  match  her  own.  Also  she  would  normally  return  in 
spring  to  the  locality  in  which  she  herself  was  reared. 
Further,  when  she  had  once  laid,  she  would  know  the  colour 
of  her  eggs  and  could  select  nests  beforehand  if  she  came 
across  them. 

8.  ^The  prevalence  of  certain  distinctive  types  of  eggs  in 
specific  localities  can  be  assigned  to  the  law  of  adaptation. 
The  strain  of  Cuckoos  laying  distinctive  eggs,  e.  g.  blue  or 
very  rufous  types,  would  have  a  large  number  destroyed, 
since  many  species  would  refuse  to  accept  them  and  thus 
this  strain  would  gradually  die  out  except  in  localities  where 
many  nests  with  similar  eggs  wei'e  to  be  found.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  strain  of  Cuckoos  laying  more  neutral- 
coloured  eggs  would  have  more  young  reared,  since  their 
eggs  would  be  more  easily  accepted  and  thus  would  flourish 
in  most  districts. 
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9.  *Most  female  Cuckoos  return  to  the  same  locality  as 
tliat  in  which  they  were  themselves  reared,  aad  as  it  may 
be  assumed  that  their  ancestors  selected  nests  whose  eggs 
resembled  their  owti,  and  that  egg-coloration  is  more  or 
less  hereditary,  they  find  suitable  nests  in  such  localities. 
HencCj  where  several  foster-parents  are  available  in  one 
locality,  Cuckoos  laying  eggs  of  different  types  will  collect, 
and  there  is  more  likely  to  be  a  shortage  of  suitable  nests 
and  consequently  a  lower  percentage  of  resemblance. 

10.  "^Tiie  Hedge-Sparrow,  which  is  singularly  ready  to 
adopt  eggs  of  any  colour,  is  the  favourite  "makeshift'' 
foster-parent. 

11.  *The  number  of  eggs  laid  yearly  is  probably  nine  to 
twelve. 

12.  ^Laying  appears  to  take  place  at  irregular  intervals. 

13.  *The  date  of  the  laying  period  varies  in  different 
localities  and  corresponds  with  that  of  the  species  selected 
as  foster-parents. 

14.  ^Most  Cuckoos  lay  in  the  same  rather  restricted 
locality. 

15.  Each  female  lays  eggs  of  the  same  type  all  her  life. 

16.  *The  eggs  are  probably  laid  on  the  ground  amongst 
vegetation  or  in  the  forks  of  trees,  and  at  times  may  be 
left  there  Avith  a  second  or  even  third  egg  until  suitable 
nests  are  found. 

17.  Only  one  egg  is  placed  in  any  nest,  and  if  two  or 
more  are  found  in  the  same  nest  they  belong  to  different 
females. 

18.  When  placing  its  c^^^  in  a  nest  the  Cuckoo  usually 
removes  one  or  more  of  those  of  the  foster-parent.  Occa- 
sionally this  is  done  the  day  before,  and  at  times  other  eggs 
are  removed  subsequently.  In  the  case  of  the  Cow-birds, 
the  eggs  of  the  foster-parents  are  either  ejected  or  have  a 
minute  puncture  made  in  them,  either  by  the  beak  or  sharp 
claws,  so  as  to  prevent  their  hatching. 
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19.  At  times  a  vigorous  resistance  is  met  with  from  the 
owners  of  the  nest,  resulting  in  the  Cuckoo's  egg  being 
destroyed,  but  usually  it  is  accepted  and  the  young  Cuckoo 
reared  with  extraordinary  devotion  by  its  foster-parents. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  some 
species,  such  as  the  Indigo  Bunting,  will  often  desert  their 
nests  if  the  Cow-bird's  egg  be  removed,  but  do  not  appear 
to  mind  the  loss  of  one  or  two  of  their  own  eggs. 

20.  *Probably  the  Cuckoo  inserts  its  egg,  whenever 
possible,  in  the  absence  of  the  lawful  owners  of  the  nest. 

21.  Neither  the  ovary  nor  the  egg-development  of  the 
Cuckoo  presents  any  abnormality  in  comparison  to  other 
species. 

22.  Shortly  after  being  hatched  the  young  Cuckoo  ejects 
all  its  companions  from  the  nest,  and  if  by  chance  two 
young  Cuckoos  are  hatched  in  the  same  nest  the  weaker 
is  ejected.  Exceptions  occasionally  occur,  due  probably  to 
the  nest  being  in  a  deep  hole,  etc.,  and  ejection  not  being 
possible. 

23.  *The  female  Cuckoo  appears,  at  least  at  times,  to  take 
some  interest  in  the  future  development  of  her  eggs,  subse- 
quently removing  other  eggs  from  the  nest,  and  assisting 
on  occasions  in  the  process  of  ejection  and  even  in  feeding 
her  young. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  clearly  that  this  paper  has 
not  been  written  with  any  idea  of  minimising  the  important 
results  achieved  by  Dr.  Key  and  others,  who  devoted  endless 
labour  to  trying  to  throw  some  further  light  on  this  involved 
question  and  to  whose  efforts  much  of  our  knowledge  is  due. 
My  object  has  been  to  endeavour  to  show  that  the  problem 
is  still  unsolved  and  to  try  to  interest  others  in  the  subject. 
The  difficulties  in  obtaining  reliable  information  are  so  great 
that  it  seems  that  success  can  only  be  achieved  by  united 
efforts  and  by  ensuring,  so  far  as  possible,  against  any  chance 
clues  beinsr  lost. 
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Appendices. 
As  being  of  interest  the  following  are  appended  : — 

(A)   A  list  of  the  species  breeding  in  England  in  whose 
nests  eggs  of  the  Cuclioo  have  been  found. 

Species  com.nonly  selected  as  foster-parents  : — 
Hedge-Sparrow.  Garden-Warbler.  Reed-Warbler. 

Meadow-Pipit.  Sedge- Warbler.  Robin. 

Tree-Pipit.  Marsh- Warbler.  Pied  Wagtail. 

Greater  Wliitetbroat. 


Species  less  commonly  selected  : — 
Blackcap.  Grasshopper- Warbler. 

Redstart.  Wood-Warbler. 

Red-backed  Shrike.         Cbiff-chaS. 
Lesser  Whitetbroat.        Grey  Wagtail. 

Species  occasionally  selected  : — 


Nightingale. 

Whinchat. 

Stonechat. 

Wheatear. 

Song-Thrush. 

Blackbird. 

Willow-Warbler. 

Goldcrest. 

Great  Titmouse. 

Skylark. 

Woodlark. 

Chaffinch. 


Twite. 

Bullfinch. 

Goldfinch. 

House-Sparrow. 

Tree-Sparrow. 

Redpoll. 

Hawfinch. 

Spotted  Flycatcher. 

Pied  Flycatcher. 

Swallow. 

Corn-Bunting. 

Tree-Creeper. 


Greenfinch. 

Linnet. 

Yellow  Hammer. 

Wren. 


Yellow  Wagtail. 

Rock-Pipit. 

Starling. 

Magpie. 

Jackdaw. 

Jay. 

Green  Woodpecker. 

Ring-Dove. 

Stock-Dove. 

Turtle-Dove. 

Little  Grebe. 

Long-tailed  Titmouse 
(doubtful). 


Cuckoos'  eggs  have  altogether  been  found  in  the  nests  of 
over  120  different  species. 
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(B)   Further  data  regarding  the  nesting-habits  of  the 
Cow-birds  of  America. 

Major  Bendire  gives  the  following  instances  of  mistakes 
and  imperfections  in  the  procreant  instinct  of  the  Cow- 
birds  : — 

(1)  The  eggs  are  sometimes  dropped  on  the  ground  and 
wasted. 

(2)  They  are  placed  in  forsaken  nests. 

(8)  They  are  laid  after  incubation  of  the  eggs  has  begun. 

(4)  One  female  lays  several  eggs  in  the  same  nest. 

(5)  Several  females  lay  in  the  same  nest. 

[Q)  The  male  and  female  of  some  species  destroy  their 
own  eggs  by  picking  holes  in  them  and  sucking  the 
contents. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  says  that  their  eggs  possess  the 
following  advantages  : — 

(1)  The  vitality  of  the  embryo  is  very  great  and  it  survives 
after  the  other  eggs  in  the  nest  have  become  addled,  and  eggs 
buried  in  the  lining  of  nests  have  been  found  with  the  young 
ready  to  hatch,  though  as  the  young  in  the  nest  itself  were 
some  fonrteen  days  old  the  Cow-bird's  e^^  must  have  been 
about  six  weeks  old  and  probably  was  incubated  by  the  heat 
of  the  other  young. 

(2)  They  are  usually  larger  and  have  a  harder  shell. 

(3)  They  take  only  some  eleven  and  a  half  days  to  hatch  as 
against  fourteen  to  sixteen  days  in  the  case  of  other  similar 
species,  and  consequently  have  a  chance  if  deposited  in 
nests  in  which  the  other  eggs  are  incubated. 
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XII. — Notes  on  the  Nidification  of  some  Indian  Falconidae. 
By  E.  C.  Stuaut  Baker,  M.B.O.U. 

(Plate  V.) 

There  are  a  comparatively  large  number  of  Indian  Eagles 
aud  Falcons  the  nidification  and  breeding-habits  of  wliich 
are  now  fairly  well  known,  but  concerning  which  there  is 
])ut  little  on  record,  and  that  little  scattered  about  in  various 
books,  papers,  and  periodicals  which  are  not  easily  accessible 
to  the  oologist  or  field-naturalist  who  may  desire  to  find  out 
whether  his  own  discoveries  are  new  or  not. 

In  many  cases  the  breeding-habits  o£  these  magnificent 
birds  are  most  interesting,  and  the  bravery  and  determi- 
nation of  some  of  our  Indian  Eagles  are  not  surpassed  by 
the  ancient  tales  of  prowess  accredited  to  the  Golden  Eagle 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  or  to  the  Lammergeyer  in  the 
Tyrol.  Generally,  too,  the  surroundings  of  our  rarer  forms 
are  so  fascinating  that  they  give  an  additional  glamour  to 
the  search  for  their  nests.  Some  haunt  the  bleak  and  for- 
bidding hills  of  the  North-west  Frontier,  where  the  scanty 
vegetation  seenris  only  to  render  more  glaring  the  hot  and 
dusty  aspect  of  everything  else  ;  and  where  a  shot  may  be 
the  only  notice  one  gets  of  more  dangerous  game  on  foot. 
Others  may  be  found  in  the  heart  of  evergreen  forests  where 
the  foot  of  civilized  man  has  never  yet  trod  their  carpets 
of  moss  and  fern,  whilst  others  again  frequent  only  the 
scattered  deciduous  forests  of  the  drier  portions  of  the 
lower  hills. 

Falco  peregrinns  peregrinator  Sundevall. 
(Plate  V.  tigs.  3,  4.) 

The  Shahin. 

Hume  divided  this  Falcon  into  two  races,  F.  atriceps  and 
F.  peregrinator^  but  further  material  has  shown  that  these 
cannot  be  discriminated — indeed,  in  more  than  one  instance 
a  typical  male  of  the  one  has  been  found  breeding  with  an 
equally  typical  female  of  the  other  so-called  species. 
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Figs.    I.  2.      FALCO  SEVERUS. 

Figs.   3.  4.     FALCO   PEREGRINUS   PEREGRINATOR. 

Figs.  5.  6.      FALCO  SUBBUTEO  CENTRALASI^. 
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Up  to  the  time  Oates  re-edited  the  first  edition  of  Ilume^s 
'Nests  and  Eggs  of  Indian  Birds  '  in  1890,  the  only  records 
of  the  nest  of  the  Shahiu  having  been  taken  were  those  of 
Blewitt  in  the  Raipur  District,  Cock  in  Dharrasala,  and  two 
nests  sent  to  Hume  from  Kulu. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  pretty  generally  known  that 
Peregrines  of  sonic  kind  bred  practically  everywhere  in 
India  where  there  were  suitable  cliffs  and  precipices  situated 
ill  sufficiently  wild  country. 

Layard  reported  it  as  breeding  in  Ceylon,  Jerdon  and 
others  stated  that  it  bred  in  the  Nilgiri  Hills  and  other  hill- 
tracts  of  southern  India,  and  many  observers  declared  that 
it  bred  in  some  numbers  on  the  North-west  Frontier. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  breeds  practically  everywhere 
throughout  India,  but  is  rare  in  the  south  and  Ceylon, 
absent,  except  as  a  straggler  in  winter,  in  the  flat  plains 
of  alluvial  Bengal,  and  quite  common  on  the  North-west 
Frontiei',  the  Himalayas,  and  their  subsidiary  hills,  whence 
it  extends  into  the  Siian  States,  Kachin  Hills,  and  even  to 
the  Pegu  Yomas. 

Like  the  true  Peregrine,  it  is  of  course  essentially  a  cliff- 
builder,  and  the  only  exception  I  have  known  to  this  rule, 
if  one  can  call  it  such,  was  the  nest  found  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Hopwood  on  the  15th  of  April,  1911,  in  a  cleft  in  the  sand- 
stone banks  of  a  river  some  sixty  miles  above  Monywa.  On 
this  occasion  there  were  three  youug  birds  in  the  nest,  but 
the  following  year,  on  the  7th  of  March,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  two  beautiful,  partly  set  eggs  (Bombay  Nat.  Hist. 
Journ.  xxi.  p.  1090). 

Mr.  Hopwood  records  that  there  was  no  nest  at  all  in  this 
case,  the  eggs  being  deposited  on  the  bare  earth. 

The  taking  of  my  first  Shahiii's  nest  is  deeply  impressed 
upon  my  memory,  for  it  was  the  long-deferred  successful 
result  of  much  hard  work  and  many  vain  attempts  before  it 
happened.  It  was  in  March  1898  that  some  of  the  engineers 
employed  on  the  Assam-Bengal  Railway  got  up  a  picnic  on 
the  crest  of  Mahadeo,  the  tallest  peak  of  the  Barail  Range 
in  North  Cachar,  in  the  valley  below  which  ran  the  railway 
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they  were  engaged  in  constructing.  We  started  early  in  the 
morning,  and  after  climbing  some  3000  feet  of  the  mountain 
the  sides  began  to  get  more  and  more  rugged,  great  outcrops 
of  rock  covering  them,  but  divided  and  broken  up  by  strips 
of  evergreen  forest.  Endless  ferns  and  bracken  grew  every- 
where, and  mighty  masses  of  orchids  hung  from  every  tree, 
some  of  these  already  showing  brilliant  patches  of  colouring 
where  the  blooms  peeped  between  the  branches.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  we  were  well  over  4000  feet  that  the  climbing 
was  really  steep,  and  from  about  4500  to  5000  feet  there  were 
many  small,  almost  unclimbable  cliffs,  round  which  we  had  to 
work  our  way  until,  arrived  on  the  summit  itself,  we  stood 
on  a  tiny  flat  patch  of  ground  looking  over  a  steep  cliff  on 
one  side,  whilst  on  the  other  was  the  less  precipitous  slope 
up  which  we  had  come. 

The  trees  here  were  still  mostly  evergreen,  but  were 
stunted  and  twisted,  their  boughs  distorted  in  one  direction 
by  the  prevailing  winds,  and  loaded  with  vivid  green  moss 
which  fell  in  long  streamers  from  their  surface  as  well  as 
covering  the  main  stems.  Below  there  was  but  little  under- 
growth of  any  height,  but  everywhere,  even  in  the  crannies 
of  the  rocks,  grew  endless  species  of  caladiums,  gloxinias, 
begonias,  and  similar  plants,  whilst  the  scent  of  wild  jasmine 
filled  the  air. 

We  were  lying  on  the  ground  after  lunch,  most  of  us 
drowsy  in  the  hot  sun,  and  resting  preparatory  to  our 
descent  homewards,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  to  two 
Falcons  dashing  backwards  and  forwards,  now  high  above  us, 
now  quite  close,  and  at  intervals  disappearing  just  below  us 
towards  the  cliff  above  which  we  were  lying.  Seeing  that 
they  particularly  haunted  one  special  spot  in  the  cliff,  I  crept 
up  to  the  edge  of  it  and  watched  the  birds  as  they  flew, 
screaming,  to  and  from  a  small  ledge  which  ran  not  twenty 
feet  below,  and  a  little  to  one  side  of  where  I  lay.  Presently 
one  of  the  birds  disappeared  under  the  ledge,  and  did  not 
again  appear  until  I  dropped  some  small  stones  down,  when, 
with  a  shrill  scream,  she  darted  out  and  joined  her  mate 
above.     This  certainly  looked  as  if  there  was  a  nest  under  the 
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ledge,  but,  thoiigli  so  near,  it  was  yet  far  awa}%  for  without 
ropes  it  was  quite  impossible  to  get  at.  From  where  I  lay 
I  could  see  through  the  shimmer  of  the  afteruoon  sun  into 
a  depth  below,  which  would  have  appalled  even  the  surest- 
footed  Naga  from  attempting  to  descend  to  the  nest,  and 
gave  me  no  desire  to  risk  my  own  neck.  The  whole  clirf 
was  more  or  less  covered  with  small  bushes  and  ferns,  which 
prevented  a  clear  view  of  the  slopes,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  locate  the  nest  exactly.  However,  a  talk  with  my  Naga 
friends  convinced  me  that  the  nest  was  where  I  suspected, 
and  that  it  was  worth  while  taking  some  risks  to  obtain,  for 
they  assured  me  that  the  birds  Itad  bred  on  that  ledge  for 
generations,  and  from  a  particular  spot  below  the  nesting- 
ledge  one  could  see  a  In'oad  expanse  of  the  rock  covered  with 
their  droppings.  We  accordingly  worked  down  the  hill  and 
to  the  side  of  the  cliff,  and  there,  sure  enough,  I  found  that 
what  the  men  had  told  me  was  quite  true,  though  even  then 
I  could  not  see  my  Avay  to  getting  at  the  nest.  It  w^as  only 
about  forty  feet  from  where  we  were  standing,  but,  though 
not  sheer,  the  surface  of  the  cliff  w^as  so  rotten  and  the 
bushes  so  frail  that  an  attempt  to  climb  up  seemed  too 
dangerous,  for  the  spot  on  which  the  nest  lay  overhung  a 
precipice  many  hundreds  of  feet  deep,  and  a  slip  would  have 
been  certain  death.  A  Naga,  Namreng,  offered  to  make  the 
attempt,  but,  after  climbing  a  few  yards,  a  stone  gave  way 
beneath  his  feet  and  rumbled  away  into  eternity  below. 
This  was  enough  for  me,  and  I  insisted  on  his  return. 

Next  day,  however,  we  made  another  attempt  with  ropes 
formed  from  green  canes.  First  of  all,  we  lowered  a  strong 
cane  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  to  where  Ave  stood,  and  this 
we  connected  with  another  cane,  the  loose  end  of  which  we 
retained  in  our  own  hands.  The  Naga  then  tied  several 
loops  of  cane  round  his  waist  and  under  liis  arms,  passing 
underneath  them  the  other  supporting  cane,  the  ends  of 
which  lay,  one  in  the  hands  of  the  men  above,  the  other 
with  us.  By  this  means  the  men  above  managed  to  work 
along  the  top,  whilst  we  gradually  paid  out  from  below,  and 
foot  by  foot,  yard  by  yard,  the  distance  between  the  Naga 
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and  the  nest  decreased  until  with  a  shout  he  announced 
to  us  that  he  was  at  it,  adding  that  there  were  four  eggs 
visible. 

All  the  time  the  Naga  was  making  his  rather  perilous 
journey  the  two  birds  dashed  backwards  and  forwards, 
screaming  their  rage,  but,  though  every  now  and  then  both 
of  them  made  swoops  towards  the  man,  they  never  came 
within  ten  feet  of  his  head.  It  was  noticeable  that  the 
bigger  bird,  the  female,  was  much  the  more  noisy  in  her 
cursing,  more  bold  in  her  swoops,  and  more  persistent, 
though,  as  the  Naga  began  to  actually  remove  the  eggs, 
the  birds  both  got  more  excited  tlian  ever  and  we  expected 
them  every  minute  to  strike  his  head. 

They  did  not  do  so,  however,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  four 
beautiful  eggs  were  safely  landed  by  the  Naga  and  given 
over  to  me.  They  were,  of  course,  just  like  the  Common 
Peregrine's,  but  a  good  deal  smaller. 

The  birds  remained  screaming  about  the  cliff  as  we  went 
on  our  way  home,  and  soon  settled  down  to  business  again, 
and  later  on  laid  three  more  eggs,  with  which  we  did  not 
interfere. 

In  the  district  of  North  Cachar  the  Shahiu  was  not 
common,  but  in  the  adjoining  Khasia  Hills  several  pairs 
bred  every  year  in  the  very  precipitous  cliffs  round  about  the 
village  of  Lailancote.  These  cliffs  are  the  highest  and  most 
rugged  I  have  seen  in  any  of  the  hill-ranges  south  of  the 
Brahmapootra,  and  in  some  places  the  cliffs  face  each  other 
so  closely  that  they  are  singularly  dark  and  forbidding  in 
their  aspect,  but  little  sun  penetrating  into  their  lower 
depths. 

Many  rare  birds  breed  in  these  places,  and  from  one  point 
in  them  I  have  had  within  range  of  view  at  the  same  moment 
nests  of  both  the  Shahin,  the  Indian  Hobby  (F.  severus), 
and  a  colony  of  that  most  rare  of  Swifts,  Blyth's  Swift 
[Micropus  acuticaudus). 

I  personally  knew  of  two  eyries  close  to  Lailancote,  from 
which  my  men  took  several  clutches  of  eggs,  the  birds 
always  being  allowed  to  rear  their  second  laying  as  far  as  we 
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were  concerned.  For  ten  years,  from  1901  to  1911,  both 
pairs  of  birds  bred  regularly ;  I  then  left  India,  but  my  men 
tell  me  that  the  birds  are  still  there,  and  haunt  and  breed  in 
the  same  places. 

We  found  that  each  pair  of  Shahins  had  at  least  two 
nesting-places  and  laid  sometimes  in  one  nest  and  some- 
times in  the  other,  but  we  could  not  find  out  any  hard- 
and-fast  rule  which  governed  their  actions.  Sometimes  they 
would  breed  two  years  running  in  one  nest,  whilst  at  other 
times  they  would  use  a  nest  for  the  one  year  only.  In  the 
same  way  they  would  sometimes  lay  a  second  clutch  in  the 
same  nest  as  that  from  which  the  first  had  been  robbed, 
and  sometimes  they  would  go  straight  to  their  second  eyrie 
aud  commence  to  repair  it.  One  pair  of  birds  had  their  two 
nests  within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  one  another,  and 
on  ledges  in  the  same  cliff,  but  tiie  other  pair  had  their 
two  eyries  at  least  half  a  mile  apart,  and  it  was  long  before 
my  men  marked  down  the  second  for  me. 

There  were  at  least  two  more  pairs  of  Shahins  breeding  in 
the  Lailancote  0113*8  three  or  four  miles  away  from  these 
birds,  but  our  few  attempts,  never  very  prolonged,  were 
unsuccessful  in  locating  their  eyi'ies. 

All  the  Shahins'  nests  I  have  seen,  altogether  eight  in 
number,  have  been  built  on  ledges  of  rock  on  very  pre- 
cipitous rugged  cliffs,  and,  with  one  exception,  in  places 
inaccessible  except  with  the  aid  of  ropes.  As  a  rule,  they 
were  not  far  from  the  top  of  the  cliff,  but  almost  invariably 
protected  from  above  by  an  overhanging  ledge,  boulder,  or 
clamp  of  bushes.  One  could  therefoi'e  seldom  find  a  nest 
except  by  watching  the  birds  from  a  distance,  and  then, 
where  it  was  possible,  from  an  opposite  cliff  or  hill.  The 
exception  to  which  I  have  referred  was  the  second  eyrie  of 
one  of  the  two  pairs  of  birds  mentioned  above.  This  par- 
ticular nest  was  built  on  the  edge  of  a  comparatively  wide 
ledge  of  rock  which  sloped  gradually  down  from  about  four 
feet  from  the  top  to  about  ten  feet  or  rather  more  below  it. 
The  cliff  here  was  rather  broken  and  crumbly,  but  there  were 
numerous  sturdy  bushes  growing   both  on  the  ledge  itself 
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and  on  the  sides  of  the  cliff,  vvitli  the  aid  o£  which  it  was- 
easy  to  clamber  down  to  the  nest. 

The  nests  themselves  are^  as  a  rule,  very  large,  and  though 
each  year  the  birds  seem  to  discard  a  certain  amount  of  the 
old  material,  they  add  a  more  than  corresponding  amount  of 
new,  so  that  a  very  old  nest  becomes  a  bulky  affair.  One 
of  the  Lailancote  nests  must  have  been  nearly  three  feet 
across  one  way  by  about  two  the  other,  and  measured  a  good 
two  feet  deep  on  the  side  next  the  cliff.  In  front  there  was- 
a  ridge  of  stone  which,  whilst  it  kept  the  nest  from  sliding 
off  the  ledge,  reduced  its  thickness  to  about  a  foot.  Other 
nests,  though  less  bulky  than  this  one,  were  all  big  sub- 
stantial affairs,  containing  a  large  amount  of  material.  The 
smallest,  which  was  built  in  a  V-shaped  crack  in  a  rock,  was 
over  a  foot  across  the  top  in  diameter,  filling  up  the  crevice 
to  a  depth  of  about  eighteen  inches  in  the  centre.  The  birds 
use  a  good  many  pliant  twigs,  sometimes  with  the  leaves  still 
adhering,  as  a  sort  of  lining,  but  the  bulk  of  the  nest  itself 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of  small  sticks  from  one  to  two 
feet  in  length,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  stout  lead  pencil. 
A  few  shorter  thicker  sticks  are  alsp  worked  into  the  base  of 
the  nest,  and  often  old  bits  of  rubbish,  such  as  skins,  wool^ 
large  feathers  and  roots  are  also  made  use  of. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Dodsworth,  who  took  some  nests  of  this  Falcon 
near  Simla,  thus  describes  one  of  them  : — "The  nest  was  a 
loose,  irregular  platform  of  sticks,  with  a  central  depression ; 
a  few  pieces  of  string,  rope,  rags,  and  other  odds  and  ends 
were  mixed  up  in  the  structure." 

On  another  occasion,  however,  where  he  found  the  bird 
breeding  inside  a  cleft  in  the  rocky  side  of  a  precipice,  the 
two  eggs  were  laid  on  the  ground  without  any  pretence  at  a 
nest  of  any  kind,  just  as  were  those  taken  by  Mr.  Hopwood. 

The  number  of  eggs  most  often  laid  is  three,  but  very 
often  two  eggs  only  are  incubated ;  on  the  other  hand, 
sometimes  four  are  laid. 

A  description  of  the  eggs  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  they 
follow  all  the  phases  of  marking  found  in  those  of  the 
Peregrine,  and   there  is  no  way   by   which  they  could  be 
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separated  except  by  their  size,  for  they  average  a  good  deal 
smaller  than  the  eggs  of  that  bird. 

In  the  series  of  eggs  in  my  own  collection  almost  every 
type  of  coloration  found  in  Peregrines'  eggs  is  represented, 
except  the  practically  unicoloured  egg  with  a  brick-red 
ground  and  scarcely  any  markings.  One  of  the  eggs  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Mr.  P.  L.  Dodsworth,  and  now  in  the 
Tring  Museum,  is  a  very  lovely  specimen  of  this  type.  This 
pair  of  eggs  is  described  by  Mr.  Dodsworth  as  follows  : — 
''The  coloration  of  the  two  eggs  is  entirely  different. 
One — a  magnificent  specimen — is  a  rich  uniform  deep  brick- 
red,  the  other  has  a  ground-colour  of  a  brownish  yellow,  and 
is  heavily  blotched  with  yellowish  brown.'' 

A  rather  quaint  clutch  of  three  taken  at  Lailancote  has  a 
pale,  rather  bright  pink  ground,  and  numerous  fine  spots  and 
freckles  of  reddish  brown,  as  well  as  long  wide  smears  of 
light  reddish-clay  colour  running  practically  the  full  length 
of  the  egg.  The  texture  is  similar  to  that  found  in  the  egg 
of  F.  peregriims,  and  the  shape,  as  in  the  eggs  of  that  bird,  is 
normally  a  broad,  very  regular  oval,  but  little  compressed  at 
the  smaller  end.  Sometimes  eggs  tend  in  shape  to  a  long 
narrow  oval,  but  I  have  seen  none  which  could  be  called 
really  abnormal. 

In  size  the  series  of  eggs  which  have  passed  through  my 
hands  cannot,  I  think,  be  accepted  as  normal,  for  they 
average  much  bigger  than  those  found  by  other  field- 
naturalists  and  collectors.  Mine  are  nearly  all  the  produce 
of  three  pairs,  and  of  these  two  at  least  seem  to  have  laid 
eggs  above  the  normal  in  size.  Forty  eggs  average  no  less 
than  52'2  mm.  x  41'2  mm.,  the  extremes  in  length  being 
56*0  mm.  and  49  0  mm.,  and  in  breadth  43'8  mm.  and 
39-2  mm. 

Of  eggs  other  than  those  taken  by  myself  and  including 
those  mentioned  in  Hume's  '  Nests  and  Eggs'  (vol.  iii.  p.  184 
et  seq.),  the  average  is  decidedly  smaller. 

Hume  gives  details  of  six  eggs,  Hopwood  two,  Dodsworth 
three,  and  I  have  seen  four  others  taken  near  Simla.  These 
fifteen  eggs  vary  in  length  between  I'SS"  (47"76  mm.)  and 
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210"  (53-3  mm.),  and  in  breadth  between  1-43"  (36'3  mm.) 
and  1*68"  (42*6  mm.),  and  average  almost  exactly  2" 
(50-8  mm.)  x  1-56"  (39-6  mm.). 

The  breeding-season  over  the  greater  part  of  their 
habitat  commences  in  March,  and  eggs  may  be  found 
throughout  April.  In  the  north-western  Himalayas  most 
birds  appear  to  lay  in  the  last  five  days  of  March,  but  in 
north-eastern  India  the  majority  of  eggs  are  laid  about  a 
month  later,  and  second  layings  have  been  taken  at  the 
end  of  May  and  once  in  June. 

In  the  south,  where  there  is  no  real  difference  between 
summer  and  winter,  they  lay  in  January  and  February. 

Certain  haunts  seem  to  be  specially  suited  to  this  bird's 
requirements,  and  if  one  pair  is  killed  or  driven  away 
another  pair  soon  takes  its  place.  Mr.  Dodsworth  in  Simla 
and  others  elsewhere  have  found  this  to  be  the  case,  and  in 
both  the  Khasia  Hills  and  North  Cachar  when  I  have  had 
to  shoot  these  birds  to  be  sure  of  their  identity,  within  a 
very  brief  period  another  pair  has  taken  their  place,  although 
they  never,  so  far  as  is  known  at  i)rcsent,  occupy  quite  the 
same  site  for  their  nesting-operations. 

The  Shahin  does  not  seem  very  intolerant  of  the  presence 
of  others  of  its  own  species,  and  two  pairs  may  be  found 
frequenting  the  same  area  of  ground  without  any  fighting. 
As  a  rule,  however,  each  pair  has  its  own  individual  breed- 
ing and  hunting  grounds,  though  it  may,  and  generally  has 
to,  share  the  latter  with  Fishing-Eagles,  Kites,  and  other 
birds  of  prey. 

The  food  of  the  Shahin  consists  in  great  part  of  Pigeons 
and  Doves,  wherever  these  birds  are  plentiful,  but  during 
the  winter  when  Duck,  Teal,  and  other  Water-birds  swarm 
on  all  the  bigger  waters  in  India,  the  Falcons  devote  them- 
selves to  the  hawking  of  these  birds.  A  Duck  or  Teal  on  the 
wing,  when  frightened,  is  no  mean  performer,  but  its  flight 
seems  slow  and  clumsy  when  compared  with  the  stoop  of 
this  magnificent  bird.  I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  when 
duck-shooting  in  Assam,  the  birds,  from  continued  shooting, 
had  by  the  end  of  the  day  become  very  wild,  and  were  flying 
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over  our  screens  very  fast  and  high.  In  this  manner  a  flight 
of  Tufted  Duck  had  just  passed  over,  out  of  gun-shot,  when 
suddenly  I  heard  a  loud  swish,  sivisfi,  and  the  next  second  a 
Falcon  fell  like  a  bolt  on  one  of  these  birds,  and,  striking 
fair,  sent  it  headlong  into  the  lake  behind  me.  At  the  time 
the  Ducks  passed  over  me  there  was  no  sign  of  any  Falcon 
visible,  and  it  must  have  been  at  an  immense  height  when 
it  stooped.  Other  speedy  fliers  which  these  birds  often 
strike  are  Parakeets,  and  the  Sliahins,  when  their  breeding- 
cliff's  ai'e  near  the  fiighting-pluces  of  these  birds,  take  a  heavy 
toll  of  them  each  morning  and  evening  as  they  pass  to 
and  from  their  feeding-grounds,  in  flocks  which  sometimes 
number  many  thousands. 

When  killing  small  birds  or  bats  they  generally  catch 
their  stricken  game  before  it  falls  to  the  ground,  but  Duck 
or  Water-birds  of  greater  weight  are  recovered  from  land  or 
from  the  water  into  which  they  may  chance  to  fall,  and  are 
tlience  dragged  to  some  convenient  spot  where  they  make  a 
meal.  I  have  seen  the  Shahin  stoop  at  and  kill  both  Jungle- 
Fowl  and  Kvalij  Pheasants,  and  once  saw  one  making  a  meal 
of  a  Javanese  Owl  [Ketupa  javanensis),  but  whether  it  had 
killed  it  or  not  there  was  no  proof. 

It  certainly  does  not  always  kill  its  own  food,  for- 1  have 
seen  one  feeding  on  a  Duck  killed  the  previous  day,  and 
missed  by  the  beaters,  but  undoubtedly  under  ordinary 
circumstances  it  will  not  feed  on  anything  it  has  not  itself 
taken. 

Falco  severus  Horsfield.     (Plate  V.  figs.  ],  2.) 
The  Indian  Hobby. 

This  handsome  little  Falcon  is  found  throughout  the 
Continent  of  India,  except  the  north-western  and  central- 
western  portions,  and  extends  throughout  Burma  and  Siam 
into  Malaya.  It,  however,  seems  to  retire  in  the  breeding- 
season  to  the  nearest  mountains  or  hills,  never  ascending 
these  to  any  very  great  height,  but  being  most  often  found 
at  elevations  between  2000  and  4000  feet. 

It  builds  its  nest,  or  makes  use  of  some  other  bird's  nest. 
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in  trees,  but  always  selects  one  growing  on  the  side  of  a 
cliff,  sometimes  in  quite  impossible  situations,  at  other 
times  it  makes  use  of  trees  which  can  be  got  to  and  climbed 
with  comparative  ease. 

The  first  nest  ever  recorded  of  this  Falcon  was  one  found, 
but,  alas !  not  taken,  by  me  one  evening  in  April  1896,  in  the 
North  Cachar  Hills.  I  was  at  the  time  out  Gaur-shooting  at 
a  place  called  Karungma,  an  old  Khasia  fort  that  had  been 
built  on  the  crest  of  a  liill  some  3500  feet  high,  which 
dominated  the  whole  surrounding  country.  On  one  side 
a  large  pond  had  been  formed  by  a  bank  thrown  across  a 
ravine,  thus  making  a  retaining-wall  for  a  piece  of  water 
some  200  yards  long  by  nearly  as  wide,  and  surrounded  by 
a  strip  of  forest.  In  the  early  morning  I  had  shot  a  male 
Hobby  which  had  been  busily  engaged  in  hawking  termites, 
and  which  proved,  on  dissection,  to  be  breeding. 

That  same  evening  I  was  returning  from  shooting  along  a 
village-path  which  skirted  the  edge  of  the  cliff  upon  which 
the  fort  was  situated,  when  a  Hobby  darted  from  a  tree 
beside  the  track,  and  disappeared  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
Following  her  up  to  a  point  where  the  ledge  actually  hung 
over  and  beyond  the  face  of  the  cliff  below,  I  could  just 
see  that  there  was  a  nest  in  a  small  sapling  forty  or  fifty 
feet  below  me  upon  which  what  seemed  to  be  the  Hobby 
Avas  sitting.  A  Kuki  boy  and  I  then  went  down  the  cliff 
to  the  tree,  but  the  cliff  was  very  rotten  and  broken,  and 
the  tree  was  too  slender  and  brittle  to  climb,  so  though  we 
could  just  see  the  Hobby's  tail  as  she  sat  on  the  nest  not 
twenty  feet  away,  we  could  not  get  the  eggs. 

Above  the  sapling,  however,  was  a  larger  tree  which 
seemed  to  be  safely  rooted  into  the  cliff,  though  it  jutted 
out  in  a  rather  perilous  way,  almost  at  right  angles.  The 
boy  climbed  up  this,  and  reported  that  he  could  look  into 
the  nest,  which  was  only  a  few  feet  below  him,  and  could 
see  the  bird,  which  still  refused  to  move.  I  then  climbed  up 
myself,  and  at  last  induced  the  sitting  bird  to  move  by 
pelting  her  with  pieces  of  bark  and  twigs.  As  soon  as  she 
had  gone  I  saw  the  eggs,  four  beauties,  which  showed  up  a 
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rich  red  against  the  brown  twigs  of  the  nest.  There  were 
no  canes  or  really  stout  creepers  to  be  found  close  by,  but 
we  made  a  rough  rope  of  grass  and  tried  to  pull  the  sapling 
up  towards  us — without  any  effect,  however,  as  the  rope 
always  broke  before  we  could  make  the  sapling  bend. 
Eventually  the  rapidly  gathering  darkness  drove  us  away 
and,  as  I  had  to  leave  at  daybreak  the  following  morning,, 
the  eggs  were  never  taken. 

On  another  occasion,  in  1894,  I  came  on  a  pair  of  Hobbies 
evidently  breeding  quite  close  to  this  same  place,  but  failed 
to  find  their  nest,  and  I  never  succeeded  iu  taking  its  eggs 
in  North  Cachar. 

Ill  the  years  1906  and  onwards  I  found  many  pairs  of 
these  birds  breeding  on  the  rugged  hills  which  border  the 
Sylliet  district,  especially  in  those  which  ran  from  Cherra- 
poongi  to  Lailancote,  the  cliffs  in  the  Khasia  Hills  where  I 
found  the  Shaliin  regularly  breeding.  In  a  distance  of 
about  ten  miles  or  less  we  eventually  found  four  nesting- 
places,  but  out  of  these  one  pair  of  birds  deserted  after  we 
had  taken  the  first  clutch  of  their  eggs,  one  other  pair 
came  to  grief  in  some  unknown  Avay,  though  the  other  two 
supplied  us  with  a  clutch  of  eggs  regularly  every  year. 

All  four  of  these  nests  were  built  on  trees  in  very  much 
the  same  kind  of  position  as  that  seen  at  Kurungma,  but 
in  only  one  of  the  four  were  they  at  all  difficult  to  get  at. 
This  nest,  evidently  an  old  one  of  the  Jungle-Crow,  had 
been  built  at  the  top  of  a  very  large  tree  on  the  usual  cliff- 
side,  but  this  was  so  sheer  both  above  and  below  the  wide 
ledge  on  which  it  stood  that  ropes  were  imperative  to  enable 
one  to  be  lowered  down  to  it  ;  once  on  the  ledge  it  was,  of 
course,  simple  enough  to  climb  the  tree  and  take  the  eggs. 
This  nest  was  never  used  again  by  the  birds,  nor  could  we 
ever  find  out  where  they  had  removed  to. 

A  second  nest  used  by  a  pair  of  Hobbies,  again  that  of  a 
Jungle-Crow,  was  placed  on  a  small  tree  at  a  height  of  about 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground  on  the  steeply  shelving  side 
of  a  hill,  hardly  steep  enough  to  be  called  a  precipice,  yet 
steep  enough  to  make  walking  difficultj  and  the  use  of  hands. 
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as  well  as  feet  frequently  advisable.  A  short  way  below  the 
tree  the  side  of  the  hill  dropped  down  almost  perpendicularly 
for  a  couple  of  hundred  feet,  but  there  appeared  to  be  no 
trees  growing  on  it  which  would  have  been  suitable  as  a 
nesting-site. 

This  nest  furnished  me  yearly  with  a  clutch  of  either  three 
or  four  eggs,  the  birds  always  returning  to  it  and  layiug  a 
second  clutch,  which  was  not  allowed  to  be  disturbed. 

The  third  nest  was  either  one  which  had  been  made  by 
the  birds  themselves,  or  else  so  much  repaired  and  altered  as 
to  make  it  look  as  if  it  was  their  own  original  work.  It  was 
situated  on  a  smallish  tree  growing  out  of  a  cleft  in  a  rock, 
and  was  quite  easily  approached  from  below.  This  pair  of 
birds  had  two  nests  within  about  200  yards  of  one  another, 
of  which  they  made  use  in  alternate  seasons,  but,  when  a 
clutch  of  eggs  was  stolen  from  one,  they  would  invariably 
lay  the  second  in  the  other  nest,  and  return  to  the  original 
one  the  succeeding  year.  The  second  nest  was  much  like 
that  just  found,  either  built  by  the  birds  themselves,  or 
much  repaired  and  altered  by  them.  The  nest  of  the  fourth 
pair  was  built  on  a  very  small  thick  tree,  hardly  more  than  a 
high  bush  in  size,  within  sight  of  the  eyrie  of  a  Shahin,  and 
not  twenty  yards  from  a  small  colony  of  Blyth's  Swift.  In 
fact,  the  bush  grew  out  of  a  crevice  which  ran  in  a  slanting 
position,  much  interrupted  and  broken,  across  the  face  of 
the  cliff  for  fully  a  hundred  feet,  in  the  upper  end  of  which 
same  crevice  the  Swifts  were  breeding. 

This  pair  of  birds  came  to  grief  in  some  way,  for  when 
we  visited  it  to  take  the  eggs,  the  nest  was  pulled  to  pieces, 
the  eggs  smashed,  and  the  remains  of  one  of  the  parents  (just 
a  few  wing-  and  tail-feathers)  were  lying  on  a  rock  below. 
In  this  case  the  birds  had  made  use  of  a  Dove's  nest  as  a 
basis  for  their  own,  but  had  built  quite  a  substantial  nest  of 
twigs,  leaves,  and  long  streamers  of  moss  on  the  top  of  it, 
the  moss  having  evidently  been  torn  from  a  dead  tree,  within 
a  few  feet  of  their  own  bush,  which  was  covered  with  a 
similar  kind. 

I  have  also  seen  a  nest  of  this  bird  built  on  a  narrow 
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ledge  of  rock  on  a  cliff-side,  and  Mr.  Percy  Maedonald 
found  it  breeding  in  a  still  more  unusual  place,  taking;  a 
solitary  young  bird  from  a  liole  in  tbe  bank  of  tbe  jNIugitha 
River  in  tbe  Pakkaku  District  of  Upper  Burma.  In  tbis 
case  tbe  young  bird  was  squatting  on  tbe  bare  ground,  witb 
no  pretence  of  a  nest,  in  a  bole  in  tbe  bank  about  tbirty  feet 
above  tbe  water  (Bombay  N.  H.  Journal,  xvi.  p.  518). 

Bourdillon  found  what  he  believed  to  be  a  nest  of  this 
species  in  Travancore,  in  a  position  very  similar  to  those  found 
by  me  in  Assam,  built  on  a  tree  overhanging  a  precipice. 

In  tbe  Tehri  Garhwal  Mr.  C.  H.  Donald  found  it  to  be  a 
regular  breeder,  but  he  gives  no  description  of  nest,  eggs,  or 
nesting-site  (Bombay  N.  H.  Journal,  xviii.  p.  936). 

The  Indian  Hobbies  breed  much  about  tbe  same  tim.e  of 
year  as  the  Shabin — that  is  to  say,  during  April ;  a  few  birds 
begin,  how^ever,  in  the  end  of  March,  and  second  clutches 
may  be  taken  in  May  or  even  in  June.  They  generally  lay 
three  eggs,  though  a  fair  number  of  fours  may  be  taken. 
Fewer  than  three  incubated  eggs  I  have  not  seen,  though 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Maedonald  found  a  single 
young  one  in  the  nest-bole  in  the  River  Mugitba. 

The  eggs  are,  as  might  be  expected,  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  Common  Hobby,  but  are  on  the  whole  much  more 
richly  coloured  than  tbose  of  that  bird,  more  nearly 
approaching  those  of  the  Merlin  in  tbis  respect.  1  have 
one  clutch  in  my  collection,  of  which  one  egg  is  figured 
(Plate  V.  fig.  1),  which  is  extraordinarily  handsome,  and 
which  must  be  of  a  very  rare  type.  The  ground-colour  is  the 
usual  pinkish  brick  colour,  very  pale,  and  is  well  covered 
with  minute  specks,  freckles,  and  spots  of  light  and  dark 
red,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  a  few  very  bold,  large 
blotches  of  deep  reddish  vandyke-brown.  Tbe  nearest 
approach  in  coloration  I  have  seen  to  these  eggs  has  been 
in  some  extra  handsome  KestreFs  eggs.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  one  or  two  clutches  of  the  Indian  Hobby  which  are 
of  the  same  dull  pale  brickish-brown  colour  so  very  often 
seen  in  the  eggs  of  the  Common  Hobby. 

In  shape  and  texture  there  is  nothing  by  which  they  may 
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be  distiuguislied  from  the  eggs  of  the  Common  Hobby. 
Normally  they  are  very  regular  ovals,  one  end  but  very 
slightly  compressed;  some  eggs  are  rather  longer  than  others, 
and  I  have  one  egg  rather  pegtop-like  in  shape,  but  the 
other  three  eggs  in  the  same  clutch  are  all  of  the  usual  type. 

The  average  measurements  of  34  eggs  is  40'1  x31*6  mm. 
The  longest  and  shortest  eggs  measure  respectively  41*2  mm. 
and  37*5  mm,,  and  the  broadest  and  most  narrow  33*6  mm. 
and  29'3  mm.  They  therefore  run  decidedly  smaller,  on  the 
average,  than  the  eggs  of  Falco  subhuteo. 

The  Indian  Hobby  is  very  crepuscular  in  its  habits,  and 
one  seldom  sees  it  hawking  before  the  afternoons  draw  to 
their  close,  or  after  the  early  morning  hours  before  the  sun 
has  got  too  hot  and  glowing.  Cloudy,  cool  days  Avill,  how- 
ever, tempt  it  to  stay  out  later  in  the  mornings  and  to  come 
out  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  whilst  a  flight  of  termites  in 
the  vicinity  of  its  roosting-place  will  bring  it  out  at  any 
hour.  The  winged  termites  it  catches  in  the  same  manner 
as  do  all  the  other  Raptores  from  the  Imperial  Eagle 
to  the  tiny  Falconet.  Once  on  the  wing,  these  insects 
seem  to  have  very  little  control  over  their  movements,  and 
I  doubt  if  they  can  swerve  to  right  or  left,  accelerate,  or 
reduce  their  speed  at  will — in  consequence,  they  are  very 
easy  to  catch.  The  Hobbies  swoop  towards  their  prey,  and 
then  check  themselves  in  flight  so  that  they  seem  to  stand 
on  end,  and  one  sees  a  foot  which  has  been  lying  back  under 
the  tail  thrust  down  and  forward,  and  the  ant  is  grasped  in 
it  and  convej^ed  to  the  mouth  and  eaten  as  the  birds  fly. 
Sometimes  the  action  is  so  quick  that  one  merely  sees  a 
rapid  movement  of  the  foot  as  the  bird  passes  an  ant  at  full 
speed,  but  more  often  the  action  is  comparatively  leisurely 
and  easy  to  follow. 

The  Hobby  is,  however,  by  no  means  solely  insectivorous, 
but  feeds  also  on  birds,  often  of  some  size,  and  is  peculiarly 
fond  of  Bats.  I  have  seen  sometimes  below  the  nests  of 
these  birds  such  numerous  remains  of  bats  that  they  must 
in  these  instances  have  formed  the  staple  food  of  both 
parents  and  young. 
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It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  this  little  Hawk  catching 
hats.  1  have  seen  it  stoop  to  them  in  regular  Falcon-fashion, 
and  both  catch  and  miss  them  in  this  way,  but  I  think  they 
more  often  pursue  the  bats  as  they  dodge  about  in  their 
peculiar  flip-flap  flight  until  they  can  grab  them.  On  one 
occasion  I  saw  a  pair  hawking  bats  ;  both  birds  sat  on  a 
tree  until  a  bat  crossed  in  front,  when  they  at  once  started 
in  pursuit,  but  apparently  returned  to  their  perches  if  not 
successful  in  the  first  few  seconds.  Looking  up  into  the 
clear  moonlit  sky,  it  was  easy  to  see  the  start  of  the  bird 
and  the  first  one  or  two  rushes,  but  after  this  bushes  or  trees 
generally  intervened,  and  I  was  unable  to  see  what  success 
the  birds  had. 

I  have  found,  in  or  under  their  nests,  the  remains  of 
Barbets  (Ci/anops  franklini  and  C.  asiatica) ,lin\hn\s,  Bustard, 
Quail  (Tumix  blanfordi),  lizards,  mice,  rats,  a  mole,  and  all 
kinds  of  Coleoptera,  often  of  very  great  size. 

Unlike  the  Shahin,  the  Indian  Hobby  will  not  allow  any 
other  bird  of  his  own  species  to  hunt  anywhere  near  his 
particular  domain,  and  though  much  the  more  common  bird 
of  the  two  in  the  part  of  India  I  served  in,  I  never  saw  two 
pairs  of  this  species  working  the  same  ground. 

Falco  snhbuteo  centralasiae  (Buturlin). 
(Plate  V.  figs.  5,  6.) 

The  Central-Asian  Hobby. 

This  race  of  the  Hobby  breeds  not  uncommonly  in  the 
Himalayas  above  5000  feet,  but  unfortunately,  owning  to 
their  not  having  differentiated  between  this  form  and  the 
Common  Hobby,  writers  have  not  troubled  to  record  any- 
thing about  the  nesting-habits.  Col.  A.  E.  Ward  noted 
that  it  bred  regularly  in  the  higher  hills  of  Kashmir; 
Whitehead  found  it  breeding  on  the  Kurram  and  Khagan 
Valleys;  Buchanan,  Rattray,  and  Wilson  found  it  breeding 
above  the  Murree  Hills  in  the  Chungla  and  Danga  Galis, 
and  I  have  had  it  sent  me  from  Tibet  together  with  the 
eggs. 
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The  only  writer  who  has  written  at  all  fully  about  these 
birds'  breeding  is  Mr.  A.  E.  Jones,  whose  interesting  notes 
are  worth  quoting  : — 

"  As  the  breeding  oE  this  Hobby  within  Indian  limits  is 
of  somewhat  rare  occurrence,  I  venture  to  give  an  account 
of  a  nest  which  I  found  on  August  the  16th. 

''  Tliis  nest  Avas  in  a  Deodar  Forest,  at  an  elevation  of 
6000  feet,  and  within  two  miles  of  Simla. 

"The  situation  was  on  three  horizontal  branches,  and. 
forty  feet  up  in  the  Deodar  {Cedrn.s  deodura).  It  was  oblong 
in  shape,  measuring  ai)i)roximately  12"  X  10"  X  2h"  in  depth, 
with  a  central  depression  of  2".  The  nest  was  composed 
entirely  of  fine  twigs  which  did  not  exceed  the  diameter  of 
an  ordinary  pencil. 

"  There  were  three  young  in  the  nest,  about  16-18  days 
old.  I  was  attracted  by  their  cries,  which  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  Kestrel  (7".  alaudarius).  At  the  same  moment 
I  saw  one  of  the  old  birds  leave  the  nest. 

"  Sitting  down  I  watched  their  proceedings  during  a  vigil 
of  two  hours,  and  had  repeatedly  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
parents  bring  food  which  must  have  consisted  of  small 
insects  (chiefly  beetles,  judging  from  a  pellet  disgorged  by 
a  young  one  I  took  in  the  hopes  of  rearing  it),  though  they 
occasionally  indulged  in  a  flesh  diet.  The  old  birds  brought 
food  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  their 
approach  being  heralded  by  the  hungry  cries  of  the  brood. 
As  the  parent  bird  alighted  on  the  nest  the  young  greedily 
rushed  to  rescue  the  food  which  was  always  carried  in  the 
feet.  The  duration  of  these  visits  lasted  but  a  few  seconds. 
The  food  being  disposed  of,  a  hasty  glance  round,  and  the 
parent  stepped  quietly  off",  mounting  to  feed  in  mid-air 
500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  nest.  When  food  was 
secured,  the  bird  dropped  with  marvellous  velocity  to  the 
nest.  After  some  time  I  ordered  my  climber  to  go  up  and 
bring  one  of  the  young  ones  down,  and  also  to  lift  the  re- 
maining two  to  ascertain  if  by  any  chance  there  was  an 
addled  egg.  Immediately  he  extended  his  hand  over  the 
side  of  the  nest,  the  young  Hobbies  threw  themselves  upon 
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their  backs,  presenting  their  claws  and  open  bills,  at  the 
same  time  making  as  much  noise  as  they  were  able. 

"  Probably  the  nursery  of  these  Hobbies*  had  originally 
been  bnilt  by  Crows  {Corvus  macrorhijnchus) ,  and  had  beeu 
altered  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  i'ormer.^^ 

The  eggs  sent  me  from  Tibet  were  taken  for  me  near 
Yatung  by  Mr.  D.  Macdonald  at  an  elevation  of  over 
1,2,000  feet,  and  were  deposited  in  an  old  Magpie's  nest  in 
a  small  sturited  tree.  Originally  there  were  no  fewer  than 
five,  but  two  of  these  were  hopelessly  smashed  on  their  way 
home. 

I  liave  two  other  clutches  of  eggs  of  this  Hobby  in  my 
collection  taken  respectively  by  Cols.  R.  N.  Rattray  and 
Kenneth  Buchanan,  the  former  near  Gulmurg  in  Kashmir, 
the  latter  at  Changla  Gali  in  the  Murree  Hills,  but  I  have 
DO  notes  with  them  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  both 
taken  from  nests  in  high  trees. 

These  nine  eggs,  together  with  three  others  taken  iv 
Eastern  Turkestan  vary  in  length  from  40"1  mm.  to  41"6  mm., 
and  in  breadth  from  31'2  mm.  to  33'5  mm.,  the  average  of 
the  twelve  being  4r2  x  324  mm. 

They  are  typical  Hobbies'  eggs  in  every  respect,  shape, 
texture,  and  coloration,  and  could  be  matched  exactly  in 
any  ordinary  series  of  eggs  of  F.  subbuteo  subbuteo,  but  one 
egg  (Plate  V.  fig.  5)  is  a  rather  exceptionally  handsome  one, 
with  a  very  bright  pale  ground-colour  and  vei'y  pink-red 
markii)g:s. 


XIII. — Note  on  the  Acclimatisation  of  the  Australian  Black 
Swan  (Chenopsis  atrata).     By  R.  T.  Gunther,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. 

(Text-figure  2.) 

While  a  bitterly  cold  north-easter  was  blowing  across  the 
river,  our  common  Thames  swans  were  all  keeping  positions 
in  mid-stream  with  their  heads  tucked  under  their  wings 
to  shelter  their  long  necks  from  the  nipping  and  eager  air. 
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The  Australian  swan,  on  the  other  hand,  was  swimming 
about  with  neck  erect,  though  evidently  greatly  disliking 
the  wind. 

The  unusually  cold  winter  has  severely  tested  the  powers 
of  endurance  of  our  guest  from  the  latitudes  of  the  Swan 
River,  where  the  climate,  as  indicated  by  an  average  winter 
temperature  of  about  55°,  must  resemble  that  of  Gibraltar. 
Since  1904  we  have  been  keeping  a  pair  of  these  handsome 
birds,  the  gift  of  the  Vintners'  Company,  upon  the  river 
Cherwell  at  Magdalen  College.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war 
and  the  departure  of  the  undergraduates,  the  male  bird  has 
preferred  the  wider  reaches  of  the  Isis,  and  especially  that 
more  open  meadow-land  known  to  rowing  men  as  the 
"  Green  Bank,"  to  the  narrower  water-lanes  of  the  Cherwell 
overhung  with  trees.  It  may  be  that  in  wet  weather  the 
constant  drip  of  water  from  the  overarching  branches  was 
an  annoyance  ;  perhaps  the  attraction  was, — to  be  seen  by, 
and  yet  remain  aloof  from,  the  numerous  company  of 
Thames  swans  (sixteen  on  occasion  in  this  reach  this 
winter) . 

On  Sunday  January  28  the  main  river  became  blocked 
with  ice-floes  and  ground-ice,  from  the  "Gut"  to  Magdalen 
Barge,  By  next  morning  the  barrier  extended  up  to  my 
house  on  the  river  at  Folly  Bridge,  and  one  Black  Swan 
was  cut  off  from  his  feediug-place  at  the  ]Magdalen  water- 
walks  by  rough  pack-ice.  He  soon  found  consolation  in 
making  cupboard  love  to  tlie  cook  at  the  water-gate,  and 
consumed  scraps  of  bread  in  quantities  that  were  positively 
unpatriotic.  During  Monday  night  the  thermometer  fell 
to  twelve  degrees  below  freezing,  and  on  the  following 
morning  our  attention  was  attracted  by  the  crowd  that 
gathers  on  the  bridge  for  an  unusual  sight,  such  as  when 
a  fish  is  caught,  or  a  boy  tumbles  into  the  river,  or  a  barge 
sticks  under  the  bridge  and  bargee  language  won't  move  it. 
The  sight  in  this  case  was  the  Black  Swan  swimming  about 
in  perplexity,  unable  to  open  his  red  bill,  which  was  firmly 
frozen  up  with  a  thick  pendant  icicle  four  or  five  inches  in 
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length,  hanging  from  the  horny  mandible.  With  every 
(lip  into  the  freezing  water  the  impediment  grew  longer. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  sun  soon  came  out,  and  the 
hungry  bird,  attracted  by  his  friend  at  the  gate,  hit  on 
the  expedient  of  knocking  his  bill  against  the  wall  and 
recovered  his  power  of  feeding. 


Text-figure  2. 


Head  of  the  Black  Swan  with  an  icicle  attached  to  the 
lower  mandible,  about  \  nat.  size. 

That  swans  are  among  the  older  inhabitants  of  this  cold 
country  is  indicated  by  the  remains  both  of  Whooper  and 
of  Bewick's  Swans  in  the  superficial  deposits  of  Thames 
gravel.  "While  fully  granting  that  the  bones  may  have  been 
those  of  migrant  birds,  I  would  suggest  that  even  those 
contemporaries  of  the  Mammoth  are  likely  to  have  known 
how  to  keep  their  heads  and  necks  warm  in  a  freezing  wind. 
One  might  even  go  further  and  explain  the  origin  of  the 
gleaming  whiteness  of  the  swan  as  an  Arctic  characteristic, 
partly  to  secure  invisibility  in  snow  and  partly,  as  Lord 
Walsingham'^  would  have  us  believe,  to  check  loss  of  heat 
by  radiation.  Black  Swans  come  from  warmer  climes,  and 
now,  owing  to  inability,  or  to  ignorance  of  how  to  effect  a 

*  Trans.  York.  Nat.  Union,  ser.  D.  Articulata,  1885,  p.  122. 
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wrapping  up,  would  perish  from  an  exposure  that  would  not 
hurt  our  white  birds. 

What  is  certain  is  that  the  temperature  of  the  tips  of  the 
bills  of  many  birds,  both  in  hard  weather  and  when  flying 
at  considerable  altitudes,  must  not  infrequently  fall  con- 
siderably below  32°  Fahrenheit. 


XIV. —  Obituary. 
(Plate  VI.) 

We  regret  that  we  have  to  add  three  more  names  of 
Members  of  the  Union  who  have  given  up  their  lives  for 
their  country  : — Capt.  F.  C.  Selous,  Capt.  Lord  Lucas,  and 
Commdr.The  Hon.  R.  O.  B.  Bridgeraan.  With  those  already 
recorded,  namely,  Lieut.  K.  F.  Meiklejohn,  Capt.  Lord 
Brabourne,  Lieut.  C.  M.  Dyer,  Lieut.  R.  B.  Woosnam, 
Capt.  the  Hon.  Gerald  Legge,  Major  C.  H.  T.  Whitehead, 
Capt.  E.  F.  Penn,  Col.  C.  Stonham,  Col.  H.  H.  Hariugton, 
Lt.-Col.  B.  R.  Horsbrugh,  Capt.  J.  M.  Charlton,  and 
Capt.  J.  C.  Crowley,  our  roll  of  honour  now  contains 
the  names  of  fifteen  Members  of  the  Union. 

Frederick  Courteney  Selous.     (Plate  VI.) 

The  tragic  news  of  the  death  in  action  of  Capt.  Selous, 
D.S.O.,  in  East  Africa  on  January  4  last  was  universally 
received  in  all  English-speaking  countries  with  a  deep  sense 
of  loss  and  with  a  feeling  of  intense  admiration  for  one  who, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  insisted,  and  rightly  so,  on  his 
fitness  to  take  up  arms  for  his  country.  Joining  the 
25th  Service  Battalion  of  the  Royal  Fusileers  (known  as 
the  Frontiersmen),  he  was  gazetted  2nd  Lieutenant  in 
February  1915  and  became  Captain  the  following  August. 
He  proceeded  to  East  Africa  and  served  under  General 
Smuts.  In  September  last  year  he  was  mentioned  in 
dispatches,  and  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Order  for  his  invaluable  services. 

Selous  was  born  in  London  on  December  31,  1851,  of 
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mixed  French  and  English  parentage.  He  was  educated 
at  Rugby  and  subsequently  on  the  Continent.  In  1870  he 
embarked  for  the  Cape  with  £400  in  his  pocket  to  earn  his 
living  as  a  professional  elephant  hunter,  and  from  that  date 
until  1890  he  wandered  about  the  then  unknown  territories 
between  the  Transvaal  and  the  Zambesi,  shooting  elephants, 
and  also  procuring  many  of  the  splendid  examples  of  the 
big-game  animals  of  South  Africa  for  the  South  African 
Museum  at  Cape  Town  and  for  the  Natural  History 
Museum  in  London.  In  1890  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Chartered  Company  and  led  the  pioneers  on  their 
expedition  from  Tuli  to  Fort  Salisbury,  which  inaugurated 
the  settlement  of  what  is  now  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Shortly  after  this  he  settled  in  England,  at  Worplesdon  in 
Surrey,  where  he  built  a  Museum  for  his  numerous  trophies ; 
but  his  activities  as  a  hunter  had  by  no  means  ended,  as 
he  subsequently  made  many  hunting  trips  to  Asia  Minor, 
North  America,  and  to  British  East  Africa  and  the  Upper 
Nile. 

His  books  on  hunting  and  travel  are  well  known  to  every 
one  and  are  classics.  'A  Hunter's  Wanderings  in  Africa/ 
in  1881,  was  succeeded  by  '  Travel  and  Adventure  in  South 
East  Africa,'  1893,  and  'Sunshine  and  Storm  in  Rhodesia,^ 
1896.  Accounts  of  his  later  experiences  will  be  found  in 
'  Sport  and  Travel  East  and  West '  and  '  African  Nature 
Notes  and  Reminiscences.^ 

Selous  was  not  only  a  hunter,  he  was  a  keen  observer,  and 
his  indefatigable  patience  and  retentive  memory  combined 
to  make  him  a  field-naturalist  of  exceptional  excellence. 
He  was  as  much  interested  in  birds  and  their  eggs  as  in 
big  game,  and  had  a  fine  collection  of  eggs  at  Worplesdon, 
nearly  all  obtained  by  himself  on  his  numerous  expeditions. 
He  became  a  Member  of  the  Union  in  1899,  and  was  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  Club  and  frequently 
took  part  in  the  discussions,  and  occasionally  himself 
exhibited  some  of  his  nests  and  eggs. 

To  his  friends  Selous  will  always  remain  an  inspiring 
memory.     His  simplicity  and  candour,  his  entire  absence  of 
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self-seeking  and  transparent  honesty,  all  appealed  to  even  a 
comparative  stranger.  Physically  he  was  a  magnificent 
example  of  a  "  hard "  man  ;  he  was  beautifully  propor- 
tioned, with  a  chest  of  extraordinary  depth  and  breadth, 
and  he  is  described  as  the  best  white  runner  that  Matabele 
had  ever  seen.  Even  in  the  recent  campaign  he  enjoyed 
perfect  health,  and  was  the  only  officer  of  his  party  not  laid 
aside  by  illness.  Thoroughly  inured  to  hardship,  he  with- 
stood the  rigours  of  the  campaign  better  than  men  less  than 
half  his  age. 

Scions  married  in  the  nineties  Marie  Catherine  Gladys, 
a  daughter  of  Canon  Maddy  of  Down  Hatherley,  Gloucester- 
shire, who  survives  him  with  two  sons — the  elder  now 
serving  in  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  the  younger  about  to 
enter  Sandhurst. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Ornithologists*  Club  on 
January  17  a  proposal  was  made  and  unanimously  carried 
that  the  B.  O.  U.  should  co-operate  with  other  Societies 
to  form  a  committee  to  promote  a  national  memorial  to 
Capt.  Selous.  Further  details  of  this  matter  will  be  found 
on  p.  280. 

AuBERON  Thomas  Herbert,  Baron  Lucas 
AND  Dingwall. 

Captain  The  Lord  Lucas  was  reported  as  missing  after 
making  a  flight  over  the  German  lines  on  November  4, 
1916,  and  has  since  been  officially  returned  as  killed. 

The  only  surviving  son  of  the  Hon.  Aubej'on  Herbert,  of 
the  Old  House,  Ptingwood,  and  of  Lady  Florence  Annabel, 
daughter  of  the  6th  Earl  Cowper,  Auberon  Thomas  Herbert 
was  born  in  1876,  and  was  educated  at  Bedford  Grammar 
School  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  1905  he  succeeded 
his  maternal  uncle,  the  7th  Earl  Cowper,  as  the  8th  Baron 
Lucas  and  the  5th  Baron  Dingwall,  the  earldom  becoming 
extinct  with  the  death  of  his  uncle.  He  rowed  for  two  years 
in  the  Oxford  boat,  and  held  several  Under-Secretaryships  in 
the  late  Liberal  government,  culminating  in  the  President- 
ship of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
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in  1914  and  which  he  resigned  on  the  formation  of  the 
Coalition  government  in  May  1915. 

During  the  Boer  War  he  served  as  a  special  corre- 
spondent of  'The  Times/  and  was  wounded  in  the  leg, 
Avhich  had  to  be  amputated  below  the  knee.  Notwith- 
standing this  disability  lie  retained  his  great  activity,  both 
in  walking  and  riding,  and  no  one  would  have  ever  guessed 
that  he  had  lost  one  of  his  limbs  if  they  had  seen  him  out 
shooting. 

Although  precluded  by  his  disability  and  his  age,  which 
Avas  over  forty,  Lord  Lucas  on  leaving  the  Government 
entered  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  and  he  soon  became  a 
most  expert  flyer  and  pilot  and  made  his  mark  in  this  as 
in  most  other  matters. 

Lord  Lucas  was  devoted  to  birds  and  to  all  living  things. 
His  recreation  is  stated  in  '  Who's  Who^  to  be  ornithology. 
He  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Union  in  1902. 

Some  years  ago  Lord  Lucas,  Viscount  Grey,  the  Hon.  E. 
S.  Montagu,  and  j\Ir.  B.  Russell,  all  keenly  interested  in 
bird-life,  acquired  an  estate  in  the  "  broads "  district  of 
Norfolk,  in  order  to  provide  protection  for  the  rarer  kinds 
of  birds.  This  property,  known  as  the  Whiteslea  Estate, 
is  situated  in  the  parishes  of  Hickling  and  Catfield,  and 
comprises  some  3000  acres. 

Special  precautions  are  taken  to  protect  any  rare  birds 
breeding  on  the  property,  and  a  log-book  is  kept  by  the  head- 
keeper  in  which  he  records  all- his  observations.  The  active 
management  of  the  estate  was  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Lucas, 
and  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  at  Whiteslea  Lodge  with 
Viscount  Grey  and  his  other  friends.  We  understand  that 
under  Lord  Lucas's  will  his  interest  in  this  protected  area  is 
bequeathed  to  the  Hon.  Ino  Grenfell. 

Lord  Lucas  was  unmarried,  and  is  succeeded  in  his  titles 
by  his  sister  the  Hon.  Nan  Ino  Herbert. 

Richard  Orlando  Beaconsfield  Bbidgeman. 
Commander  The  Hon.  Richard  0.  B.  Bridgeman,  R.N., 
D.S.O.,  who  was  reported  killed  while  flying  in  East  Africa 
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early  in  January  of  this  year,  is  the  first  naval  officer 
among  our  members  whose  death  we  have  to  deplore. 

Born  in  1879  he  was  the  second  son  of  the  4th  Earl  of 
Bradford  and  the  brother  of  tlie  present  Peer,  who  is  himself 
at  the  front,  as  well  as  a  younger  brother,  Major  The  Hon. 
H.  G.  O.  Bridgeman,  R.H.A.  Richard  Bridgeman  entered 
the  Navy  and  served  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  including 
the  China  Station  and  the  Cape  Station  where  he  was 
during  the  South  African  war.  In  1911  he  was  the  naval 
officer  appointed  to  accompany  the  King  during  his  State 
visit  to  India.  He  was  1st  Lieut,  of  the  'Medina'  and 
commanded  the  naval  guard  at  the  Delhi  Durbar,  On  his 
return  home  he  was  promoted  Commander.  In  June  1914 
he  was  appointed  Flag  Commander  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Cape  Station,  and  he  subsequently  took  part 
in  the  naval  operations  on  the  East  African  coast.  He  was- 
awarded  the  D.S.O.  for  his  gallant  conduct  during  the 
attack  on  Tanga  Harbour,  and  he  also  was  present  at 
the  destruction  of  the  German  cruizer  '  Konigsberg/ 
Avhere  he  had  a  narrow  escape — a  bullet  passing  through 
his  cap. 

He  had  also  had  his  share  of  the  military  campaign  in 
German  East  Africa,  where  he  was  employed  as  "  liaison  " 
officer  between  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  naval  forces- 
and  General  Smuts,  and  frequently  acted  as  observer  in 
aerial  reconnaissances,  during  one  of  which  he  was  unfor- 
tunately killed. 

Commander  Bridgeman  Avas  a  typical  British  sailor  and  a 
great  favourite.  He  was  a  very  keen  sportsman  and  a  good 
shot,  and  it  was  this  that  lead  him  to  interest  himself  in 
birds.  During  his  earlier  period  of  service  on  the  Cape 
Station  he  did  a  good  deal  of  collecting  and  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  South  African  Museum  in  order  to  name  his 
specimens  and  acquire  information.  He  had  a  great  gift 
for  painting  in  water-colours  and  made  life-like  studies  of 
the  birds  he  came  across.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Union  in  1902,  but  did  not,  so  far  as  we  are  anare,  write 
on  ornithology. 
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Richard  Jajjes  Balstox. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  deatli  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Balston,  of 
Springfield  near  Maidstone,  which  took  place  on  7  December, 
1916  ;  lie  had  been  a  ^Member  of  the  Union  since  1889. 

Mr.  Balston,  who  was  the.  eldest  son  of  Richard  E.  P.. 
Balston,  was  born  at  Maidstone  5  March,  1839,  and  was 
educated  at  Eton.  Entering  the  family  business  of  paper 
manufacturers,  he  was  the  head  of  the  firm  at  his  death, 
and  was  well  known  as  the  originator  of  the  celebrated. 
"Whatman'^  paper.  He  was  a  yachtsman  and  a  sportsman,, 
and  took  great  interest  in  agriculture  and  other  county 
interests,  and  served  as  High  Sheriff  of  Kent  in  189-1. 

He  colhiborated  with  Mr.  E.  Bartlett  and  jMr.  C.  W. 
Shepherd  m  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  the  birds  of 
Kent,  Avhich  was  published  by  Porter  in  1907  and  was 
reviewed  in  our  pages  the  following  year  ('  Ibis,'  1908, 
p.  175),  and  this,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  was  his  sole 
venture  in  ornithological  writing. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  Balston  presented  to  the  Natural 
History  Museum  at  South  Kensington  a  fine  collection  of 
Humming-birds  mounted  for  exhibition  in  cases.  These 
are  now  placed  in  the  long  passage  running  the  length  of 
the  Bird-gallery  and  giving  access  to  the  Reptile,  Fish,  and 
Invertebrate  exhibition-galleries  of  the  Museum. 

Thomas  Hudson  Nelson. 
By  the  death  of  Mr.  Nelson',  on  5  November  last,  York- 
shire lost  one  of  her  foremost  naturalists  and  the  British 
Ornithologists'  Union  a  worthy  member.  Mr.  Nelson  was 
born  on  12  February,  1856,  at  Bishop  Auckland  in  the 
County  of  Durham  (where  his  father  was  a  prominent 
citizen)  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Union  in  1882. 
He  was  of  a  singularly  amiable  disposition,  and  a  most 
excellent  friend ;  and  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  to  whom  liis  death  came  as  a  siirprise, 
though  he  had  long  been  in  a  delicate  state  of  health. 
As  an  ornithologist,  he  was  best  known  as  the  author  of 
*  The  Birds  of  Yorkshire,'  a  work  of  great  merit  and  one 
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of  the  best  books  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  appeared.  This 
work  was  eoraaienced  by  Dr.  Eagle  Clarke,  who  had  to 
abandon  it  on  his  translation  to  Edinburgh  in  1888.  At 
Eagle  Clarke's  recommendation,  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists' 
Union,  in  whose  Transactions  the  work  was  appearing, 
selected  Mr.  Nelson  to  continue  it.  Eagle  Clarke  ren- 
dered his  friend  valuable  assistance  by  handing  over 
to  him  the  whole  of  his  collected  information  upon  the 
subject,  and  also  by  acting  as  adviser  during  the  progress 
of  the  book.  Mr.  Nelson's  other  contributions  to  our 
favourite  science  were  more  or  less  of  a  local  nature,  and 
related  to  observations  of  the  bird-life  of  the  Redcar 
district^  in  which  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  as 
a  man  of  independent  means.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union,  and  was  for  some 
years  President  of  the  section  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  of 
that  Society  and  an  Assistant  Editor  of  its  journal,  '  The 
Naturalist.'  In  recognition  of  his  contributions  to  the 
ornithology  of  Yorkshire  he  recently  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  at  the  hands  of  the  Leeds 
University.  He  was  also  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
North  Hiding  of  Yorkshire. 

Edgar  Alexander  Mkarns. 

From  the  pages  of  the  '  Auk  '  we  learn  with  regret  that 
Dr.  Mearns,  well  known  for  his  writings  on  African  birds, 
died  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  1  November,  1916. 

Born  at  Highland  Fails,  N.Y.,  in  1856,  Dr.  Mearns 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
(Columbia  University)  in  1881.  Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant-Surgeon  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  he  remained 
on  active  service  for  twenty-five  years,  retiring  with  the 
rank  of  Lieut. -Colonel  in  1909. 

During  his  period  of  service  he  was  stationed  for  some 
time  in  Arizona  and  took  part  in  the  work  of  the  Mexican 
Boundary  Commission  in  1892-94.  He  also  saw  service  in 
the  Philippines.  He  published  several  papers  on  the  birds 
of  both  these  regions. 
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In  1909  Dr.  Mearns  accompanied  Col.  Eooscvelt  on  liis 
expedition  to  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda,  and  in 
1911-12  he  visited  Abyssinia  as  field-naturalist  of  the 
Ciiikis-Frick  African  Exj)edition.  Since  his  return  from 
Africa  lie  has  been  engaged  in  working  up  his  African 
collections  at  the  United  States  National  Museum  at 
Washington.  He  had  already  published  a  number  of  papers 
on  the  most  interesting  novelties  which  he  found  among 
tlie  birds,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  preparing 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  birds  obtained  in  Africa. 
It  is  much  to  be  ho[)ed  that  this  work  is  in  a  sufficiently 
advanced  state  to  enable  it  to  be  completed  and  published. 

Dr.  Mearns  was  an  enthusiastic  all-round  naturalist. 
An  indefatigable  collector,  he  also  had  the  ability  and 
desire  to  work  out  his  own  collections.  He  was  a  Founder 
(an  original  member)  of  the  American  Ornithologists^  Union, 
and  his  death  is  a  great  loss  to  American  Ornithology. 

FosTEK  Ellenborough  Lascelles  Beal. 

The  'Auk  '  for  January  also  announces  the  sudden  death 
of  Prof.  Beal  at  his  home  in  Maryland  on  1  October,  1916, 
in  his  77th  year.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists^ Union,  and  well  known  for  his  many  researches 
into  the  food-habiis  of  American  birds. 

Born  at  South  Groton  in  Massachusetts  in  1840,  his  early 
life  was  spent  on  a  farm  ;  but  he  was  determined  to  acquire 
an  education,  and  graduated  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  in  1872.  He  held  various  teaching  posts 
until  1892,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  service  of  the 
Biological  Survey  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington.  He  continued  in  this  em- 
ployment until  he  died,  and  prepared  either  wholly  or  in 
part  some  twenty-four  official  publications  besides  numerous 
other  scientific  articles,  almost  all  in  connection  with  his 
researches  into  the  food-habits  of  birds.  He  was  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  present  system  of  the  examination 
and  analysis  of  the  contents  of  stomachs  and  crops,  and 
played  an  important  part  in  the  building  up  of  the  existing 
system  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  American  birds. 
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XV. — Notices  of  recent  Ornithological  Publications. 

Baker  on  Indian  Game  Birds. 

[The  Game  Birds  of  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon.  By  E.  C.  Stuart 
Baker.  Part  xx. :  with  a  coloured  Plate.  Journ.  Bombay  N,  H.  See. 
1916,  pp.  623-6.38.] 

In  this  instalment  of  Mr.  Baker's  review  of  the  Indian 
Game-birds  the  genus  Crossoptilon,  containing  the  Eared 
Pheasants  of  the  higher  Himalayas  and  Tibet,  are  con- 
sidered, and  some  very  useful  and  valuable  remarks  on  the 
classification  and  taxonomy  of  this  interesting  group  is. 
given. 

Mr.  Baker  recognises  three  species,  two  of  which  are 
divided  into  two  subspecies,  making  five  forms  in  all ;  they 
are  separated  partly  on  their  general  colour  and  partly  on 
the  number  of  tail-feathers,  which  varies  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four,  Seebohm's  G.  leucurum,  obtained  near  the 
Sokpo  Pass  in  Tibet,  is  considered  identical  witli  C. 
drouynii  collected  by  Pere  David  at  Moupin,  and  this 
latter  is  placed  as  a  subspecies  of  C.  tibetanum,  the  type- 
form  occupying  a  western  and  north-western  habitat  as 
compared  with  C.  t.  drouynii.  The  darker  grey  C.  auritum 
and  C.  harmani  are  considered  to  constitute  a  second  pair,  the 
former  in  western  China,  the  latter  in  the  Abor  and  Mishmi 
hills.  The  third  species,  C.  mantchuricwn,  appears  to  be 
confined  to  Manchuria  and  north-eastern  China.  A  beautiful 
coloured  plate  by  Gronvold  of  C  harmani  enhances  the  value 
of  this  interesting  paper. 

Despott  on  Maltese  Breeding  Birds. 

[The  Breeding  Birds  of  Malta.  By  Giuseppe  Despott.  Zoologist, 
1916,  pp.  161-181.] 

Mr.  Despott,  the  Curator  of  the  Natural  History  Museum 
at  Malta,  has  already  sent  us  a  new  list  of  the  birds  of  that 
island,  which  we  noticed  in  'The  Ibis'  for  July  of  last  year. 
He  has  also  written  a  little  account  of  the  birds  which  breed 
in  the  island  and  of  their  nesting-habits  ;  the  number  is 
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only  thirty-two,  and  Mr.  Despott  is  rather  gloomy  about 
the  future  of  some  of  these  even,  so  unrestricted  has  hecn 
the  destruction  of  bird-life  among  the  Maltese  sportsmen  ! 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Despott  a  new  set  of  regulations 
for  preventing  the  destruction  of  birds  has  recently  been 
drawn  up  and  promulgated,  which  if  made  effective  would 
certainly  have  helped  to  preserve  and  increase  the  number 
of  birds  in  Malta.  Unfortunately,  after  a  somewhat  acrimo- 
nious debate  in  the  Government  Council  on  the  subject,  the 
promulgation  of  the  regulations  appears  to  have  been  post- 
poned for  six  months  owing  to  the  objections  raised  by  the 
unofficial  members  of  the  Council,  while  the  Lieut.  Governor 
and  the  Crown  Advocate  spoke  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  regulations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  means  may  be 
found  to  settle  the  question  favourably  to  the  bird-life  of 
Malta,  and  that  Mr.  Despott  and  his  friends  will  eventually 
succeed  in  their  efforts. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Despott  for  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
regulations  and  for  an  account  of  the  debate  in  the  Council 
taken  from  the  Daily  Malta  Chronicle. 

Matheivs  on  the  Birds  of  Australia. 

[The  Birds  of  Australia.  By  Gregory  M.  Mathews.  Vol.  vi. 
pts.  1,  2,  pp.  1-104,  105-216,  pis.  267-28L',  283-290.  London 
(Witherby),  Febr.  1917.     4to.] 

The  first  pages  of  the  present  instalment  of  this  work  are 
devoted  to  a  thorough,  and  to  our  mind  most  interesting, 
discussion  of  the  classification  and  nomenclature  of  the 
Psittaciformes,  or  Parrot-alliance,  which  is  supplemented 
under  the  several  genera  and  especially  iTa^a/oe.  Mr.  Mathews 
takes  us  back  to  the  times  of  the  early  voyages  in  the  Pacific, 
Dampier,  Cook,  and  others ;  and  follows  with  a  consideration 
of  the  writings  of  Banks,  Shaw,  Latham,  Temminck,  Kuhl, 
Vigors,  and  Horsfield,  which  lead  up  to  those  of  later  autho- 
rities on  Parrots,  such  as  Finsch  and  Salvadori.  He  finds 
the  Watling  drawings  of  comparatively  little  assistance. 

Linnseus  placed  all  forms  under  the  single  genus  Psittacus, 
but  this  was   soon  subdivided ;    G.  R.  Gray,  for  instance, 
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admitted  five  Subfamilies  under  the  head  of  one  Family, 
while  Bonaparte  raised  the  gi'oup  to  the  position  of  an 
Order,  under  which  he  classed  the  Families  Psittacidce  (with 
seven  Subfamilies)  and  Strigopidcs  (^with  two). 

Mr,  Mathews  reprints  Count  Salvadori's  arrangement  for 
•comparison  with  his  own,  which  is  as  follows,  as  far  as 
Australia  is  concerned  : — TrichoglossidcB,  Opopsittida  (sole 
genus  Opopsitta),  Prohoscigerid(S  (sole  genus  Probosciger 
for  Microglossus  aterrimus),  Kakatoeidece  (Subfamilies  Calg- 
ptorhynchince  and  Kakatoeince) ,  Leptotophida,  Loriidee,  Poly- 
telitida,  Platycercidae,  and  Pezoporidce.  He  relies  on  both 
structural  and  superficial  characteristics  for  his  decisions, 
and  creates  new  Families,  Leptolophida,  Proboscigerida,  and 
PolytelitidcL'f  while  the  ''  ancient  forms "  Pezoporus  and 
Geopsittacus  are  removed  from  the  Platycercida  and  placed 
with  Melopsittacus  in  a  Family  Pezoporida. 

The  following  points  also  call  for  notice:  Calyptorhynchus 
is  cited  as  of  Desmarest,  Trichoglossus  as  of  Stephens. 
Under  the  latter  T.  moluccanus  supersedes  T.  novce-hoUanditB 
and  septentrionalis  stands  as  a  subspecies  with  colesi,  and 
eyrei  as  "  secondary  subspecies,"  which  we  take  to  mean 
"  hardly  recognisable."  Of  T.  rubritorquis  the  subspecies 
melvillensis  is  dropped. 

The  author's  Eutelipsitta  is  retained  for  the  species 
chlorolepidota,  with  the  subspecies  neglecta,  minor  being 
quashed.  Similarly,  under  his  Psitteuteles  versicolor,  mellori 
and  whitei  are  expunged.  Glossopsitta  has  three  species, 
concinna,  pusilla,  and  porphyrocephala,  the  only  subspecies 
preserved  being  ivhitlocki  under  the  last.  A  new  subgenus, 
Parvipsitta,  is  proposed  for  the  second  and  third  species. 
Opopsitta  is  upheld,  as  against  Cyclopsitta  of  Reichenbach, 
with  woodcuts  to  show  the  mistakes  of  the  author  ;  the 
subspecies  boiveri  is  dropped  under  C.  leadbeateri,  as  is 
the  subgenus  Manopsitta.  New  genera,  Nannopsittacus  and 
Cruopsitta,  are  also  proposed  in  the  Cyclopsittacine  group, 
on  account  of  the  square  tail  and  feathered  cere  respec- 
tively. 

Next  we  have  a  thoroughly  elaborated  account   of  the 
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Black  Cockatoos,  with  the  six  subspecies  of  Probosciger 
aterrimus,  one  of  which  (oorti)  is  uew.  Woodcuts  of  bills 
are  given  to  justify  the  separation  of  Zanda  and  Harrisornis 
from  Cahjj)torhynchiis.  The  confused  synonymy  of  C.  banksii 
is  debated,  and  mistakes  due  to  confounding  the  males, 
females,  and  immature  explained.  Of  five  subspecies 
recognised,  samueli  is  new.  Under  Harrisoryiis ,  luthand 
is  preferred  to  viridis  of  Vicillot,  and  the  subspecies  habna- 
turimis  is  dropped.  Similarly,  termirostris  is  given  up 
under  Zanda  bandinii;  but  xanthonotus  and  ivhitei  are 
retained  under  the  species  funerea,  which  is  now  definitely 
assigned  to  Zanda. 

A  new  genus,  Callocorydon,  takes  the  place  of  Callo- 
cephalon  iov  the  Gangang,  which  stands  as  fimbriatus  (Gm.), 
with  a  new  subspecies  superior,  tasmanicus  being,  moreover, 
rejected. 

We  now  reach  the  White  Cockatoo,  of  which  the  distri- 
bution is  discussed  at  length,  and  seven  subspecies  allowed, 
interjecta  being  new.  The  extra-limital  forms  are  also 
brought  under  consideration,  and  from  four  to  six  sub- 
species sustained,  including  a  new  one,  ariiensis. 

As  side  issues  Mr.  Mathews  cites  and  rejects  names  given 
by  Bourgeot  St.  Hilaire,  while  he  proposes  Eucucatua  for 
Kahator,  if  the  latter  is  not  approved. 

Finally,  he  retains  Lophochroa  Bp.  for  the  species  lead- 
beateri,  and  Dncorpsius  Bp.  for  sanguineus  ;  to  the  former 
he  allots  four  subspecies,  superfiua  being  new,  to  the  latter 
five,  weslralensis  and  normantoni  being  also  additional. 

Peters  on  a  new  Swift. 

[A  new  Swift  from  Santo  Domingo.  By  James  Lee  Peters.  Proc. 
New  Engl.  Zool.  Club,  vi.  1916,  pp.  37-38.] 

Mr.  Peters  describes  Streptoprocne  zonarius  melanotvs 
subsp.  nov.,  allied  to  but  distinct  from  the  Cuban  and 
Jamaican  forms.  It  was  collected  by  the  describer  himself 
in  Santo  Domingo,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Riley  on  neiv  Neotropical  Birds. 

[Three  remarkiible  new  species  of  birds  from  Santo  Domingo.  By 
J.  H.  Riley.     Smithsonian  Misc.  Coll.  vol.  66.  no.  15,  1916,  pp.  1-2. 

Two  new  Rallifurmes  from  Tropical  America.  By  J.  H.  Ililey.  Proc;. 
Biol.  Soc.  Wash.  xxix.  1916,  pp.  103-104.] 

Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott,  the  well-known  traveller,  wbo  has  done 
so  much  collecting  in  the  Malayan  region,  has  recently  been 
able  to  reach  the  highlands  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  forms 
the  eastern  half  of  that  hardly  yet  explored  island  of  Hayti. 

He  has  sent,  among  others,  three  interesting  new  forms 
to  the  U.S.  National  Museum  : — Asia  noctipetens,  allied  to 
A.  stygius,  the  Antillean  Long-eared  Owl  ;  Loxia  mega- 
plaga^  a  resident  form  of  the  White-winged  Crossbill ;  and 
Brachyspiza  antillarum,  a  form  of  Song-Sparrow  related  to 
the  one  found  in  Costa  Rica.  No  representative  of  the 
two  last-named  genera  has  previously  been  obtained  in 
the  Antilles, 

In  the  second  paper,  Fulica  americana  grenadensis  from 
Grenada,  West  Indies,  and  Creciscus  murivagans  from  Lima 
ia  Peru,  are  described  as  a  new  subspecies  and  species 
respectively. 

Thorbnrn's  British  Birds. 

[British  Birds,  written  and  illustrated  by  TI.  Thorburn,  F.Z.S.,  with 
^ghty  plates  in  colour  showing  over  four  hundred  species.  In  four 
volumes.  Vol.  iv.  pp.  viii+107.  London  (Longmans),  1916.  4to. 
Price  £6  6s.  Od.  net  for  the  four  vols.] 

Mr.  Thorburn  has  now  completed  his  task  and  his  last 
volume  is  before  us.  It  contains  the  shore-birds  and  the 
•sea-birds,  and  certainly  maintains  the  high  standard  set  in 
the  previous  volumes.  Perhaps  of  all  the  plates  the  frontis- 
piece illustrating  the  Terns  is  the  one  which  gives  us  most 
pleasure ;  but  in  this  case  the  birds  themselves  are  among 
the  most  graceful  and  delicately-coloured  of  all  the  whole 
class  and  lend  themselves  to  form  a  beautiful  picture. 

If  we  may  criticize,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  difference  in 
the  length  of  the  tails  of  the  Common  and  Arctic  Terns  is 
oiuduly  emphasized,  as  well  as  the  difference  in  colour  of  the 
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anderparts,  but  this  is  a  minor  matter.  The  only  other 
picture  we  would  like  to  mention  in  a  critical  manner  is 
that  of  the  Pratincole  on  plate  62.  In  this  case  the  rufous 
of  the  under  wing-coverts  appears  to  be  too  conspicuous  and 
extensive,  but  doubtless  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  indi- 
vidual variation  in  this  character. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  an 
admirable  series  of  portraits  of  our  native  birds,  beautifully 
reproduced  and  sold  at  a  price  never  previously  possible  for 
so  fine  a  work. 

The  account  of  each  species  given  in  the  letterpress  is  short 
but  to  the  point,  and  often  contains  an  interesting  remark 
or  an  account  of  an  observation  made  by  Mr.  Thorburn 
himself,  who  has  had  many  opportunities  of  watching  birds 
in  various  portions  of  the  British  Islands. 

We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Thorl)urn  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  splendid  work,  and  strongly  recommend  it 
to  the  notice  of  all  lovers  of  British  birds. 

Whistler  on  Punjab  Birds. 

[A  Note  on  some  Birds  of  the  Giijranwala  District,  runjab.  \^y 
Hugli  Whistler.     Jouru.  Bombay  N.  H.  Soc.  1916,  pp.  689-710.] 

The  district  of  Gujranwala,  in  which  Mr.  Whistler  was 
stationed  during  the  greater  part  of  1915,  borders  on  that 
of  Lahore;  it  is  in  the  north-west  portion  of  the  Punjab 
and  not  far  from  the  Himalayas.  A  long  list  of  the  birds 
observed  is  given,  and  in  many  cases  notes  on  niditication 
and  migration  are  added. 

Bird  Notes. 

[Bird  Notes.  The  Joiuuial  of  the  Foreign  Bird  Club.  Edited  by- 
Wesley  T.  Page.  Vol.  vii. ;  12  nos.  for  1916.  Ashbourne  (Avian 
Press  j.] 

The  volume  of  '  Bird  Notes '  for  last  year  contains  the 
usual  number  of  pages  and  seems  not  to  have  suffered  at 
all  in  spite  of  the  difficult  times  we  are  passing  through. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  articles  of  strictly  avicultural 
interest   in    regard    to    the    construction    and    planning   of 
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aviaries,  the  breeding  of  rare  species,  and  other  matters 
of  special  interest  to  aviculturists  and  others  which  we  fear 
we  hardly  have  space  to  comment  on,  but  we  should  like  to- 
draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  one  or  two  of  the  more 
generally  interesting  contributions. 

Mr.  E.  Hopkinson,  D.S.O.,  has  prepared  an  exhaustive- 
historv  of  the  Budgerigar  from  the  time  of  Latham,  who 
first  brought  the  bird  to  notice.  It  is  stated  to  have  been 
introduced  as  a  cage-bird  into  tbis  country  by  John  Gould 
about  1840,  while  its  later  history,  and  especially  the  first 
appearance  of  the  blue  variety  iu  England  in  1910,  is  of 
great  interest. 

Major  Perreau  continues  his  notes  on-  the  birds  to  be  seen 
about  Bakloh  in  the  Punjab  and  also  about  tliose  he  has  in 
his  aviaries  at  the  same  place.  Mr.  F.  Dawson  Smith  writes 
on  the  birds  he  noticed  when  on  a  visit  to  Achill  Island  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland  last  year,  and  Mr.  Shore  Baily 
has  an  article,  among  many,  on  the  Grebes  of  England  and 
California,  and  he  tells  us  that  the  ''  Grebe  fur  "  so  often 
worn  by  ladies  is  prepared  from  the  skins  of  JEchmophorus 
ocaWe/i^a/is,  a  Californian  species  which  is  found  in  countless, 
numbers  in  the  swamps  of  that  State. 

Mr.  Wesley  Page  contributes  an  interesting  article  on 
the  "  Endurance  of  Birds  "  as  tested  by  his  experiences  in- 
outdoor  bird-keeping.  He  gives  a  long  list  of  the  species 
he  has  had  in  his  aviaries,  showing  those  which  are,  and 
those  which  are  not  hardy  to  our  wunter. 

The  only  coloured  plate  is  one  illustrating  the  Purple 
Malachite  and  Black-breasted  Sunbirds,  drawn  and  coloured 
from  examples  exhibited  at  the  Holborn  bird-show  iu 
February  last  year.  Some  notes  to  accompany  the  plate 
are  sent  by  the  Hon.  ]Mrs.  G.  Bourke,  who  owned  and 
showed  the  birds. 

From  '  Timehri,'  the  organ  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  British  Guiana,  there  is  reprinted  an  article  on 
"  Some  Colony  Birds  "  dealing  with  many  of  the  commoner 
birds  of  Demarara  ;  this  contains  very  useful  accounts  of 
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the  habits  of  a  number  of  species  not  often  written  about. 
Tlie  author  is  the  Kev.  Charles  R.  Dawson,  S.J. 

The  Condor. 

[The  Condor.  A  Magazine  of  -western  Ornitholo^vr.  Vol.  xviii. 
No9.  1-0,  1910.  Cooper  Ornithological  Club.  Hollywood,  C^l., 
U.S.A.] 

As  is  usually  the  case,  most  of  the  articles  in  the  last 
completed  volume  oP  the  'Condor'  deal  witii  the  birds  oc 
California  or  the  neighbouring  western  States  of  the  Union. 
In  fact,  the  only  pajjcr  on  what  may  be  termed  exotic 
ornithology  is  one  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Richards,  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
on  birds  nesting  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  in  which  he 
gives  a  more  particular  account  of  the  nest  of  the  Grasquit, 
Tiaris  canora,  a  species  which  finds  a  place  in  the  A.  O.  U. 
List  by  virtue  of  its  accidental  occurrence  on  Sombrero  Key 
off  the  southern  extremity  of  Florida. 

Among  faunal  papers  Mr.  S.  G.  Jewett  contributes  an 
account  of  some  new  and  rare  records  from  Oregon,  and 
Hotes  on  some  birds  of  Tillamook  county  in  the  same  State  ; 
Mr.  R.  H.  Palmer  sends  a  description  of  the  bird  rookeries 
in  some  of  the  islands  of  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah,  where  the 
California  and  Ring-billed  Gulls,  White  Pelicans,  and  Blue 
Herons  nest  in  countless  numbers  ;  Mr.  N.  de  W.  Betts 
writes  on  the  birds  of  Montana,  Mr.  Pierce  on  those  of  the 
San  Barnardino  Mountains  of  California,  and  Mr.  A.  B. 
Howell  on  those  of  Arizona  during  the  winter  months. 

Mrs.  Miriam  Bailey  continues  her  very  readable  series  of 
sketches  of  bird-life  in  the  western  States,  dealing  succes- 
sively with  the  sloughs  and  marshes  of  Dakota,  the  lakes 
of  Dakota,  the  sea-beaches  near  Los  Angeles  in  California, 
and  the  prairies  df  southern  Texas  along  the  Mexican 
border. 

Articles  on  single  species,  generally  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  nests  and  eggs,  are  those  by  Mr.  Huey 
on  Creciscus  coturniculus,  the  Farallon  Rail,  in  southern 
California,  by  Mr.  Skinner  on  the  Nutcracker  oi  Ycllow- 
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stone  Park,  by  Mr.  Newberry  on  the  Wren-Tit  {Cham(Ba 
fasciata),  and  by  INIr,  Willard  on  the  disappearing  Banded 
Pigeon  {Columha  fasciatci)  in  Arizona. 

The  editor  of  the  '  Auk/  Mr.  Witmer  Stone,  prints  a 
charming  address  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  A.  O.  U.  at 
San  Francisco  in  1915.  He  traces  the  history  of  Californian 
and  western  ornithology  from  the  time  of  Capt.  Cook,  who 
obtained  several  birds  at  Nootka  Sound,  Vancouver  I.,  until 
1850,  when  the  great  immigration  into  western  America  took 
place  and  the  country  became  more  or  less  settled. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Dawson,  who  is  to  be  the  Director,  outlines 
his  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Museum  o£  Comparative 
Oology  which  has  recently  been  founded  at  Santa  Barbara. 
A  State  Chai'ter  has  been  procured,  Boards  of  Trustees 
and  Visitors  appointed,  and  a  site  obtained,  but  actual 
building  will  not  be  commenced  for  three  years.  The 
Museum  is  eventually  to  comprise  a  group  of  twenty-two 
buihlings  !  Mr.  Dawson  writes  very  sensibly  on  some  of  the 
problems  of  ornithology  and  oology,  on  which  he  hopes 
some  light  may  be  shed  by  the  acquisition  of  a  really 
cosmopolitan  collection. 

Ii'ish  Naturalist. 

[The  Irish  Naturalist.  A  monthly  Journal.  Vol.  xxv.  ;  for  1916 
12  numbers.] 

The  'Irish  Natnralist'  for  last  year  contains  several 
articles  on  the  Crossbill.  Mr.  C.  B.  Moffat,  Avhose  experiences 
are  chiefly  in  Co.  Dublin  and  Co.  Wexford,  has  found  them 
breeding  regularly  since  1909,  when  a  large  incursion  oc- 
curred, and  he  noticed  that  they  were  particularly  abundant 
in  1915.  He  has  also  observed  that  the  Ci'ossbills  now  in 
this  part  of  Ireland  appeared  to  prefer  the  cones  of  the 
Larch  and  Scotch  Fir  arul  never  touch  those  of  the  Spruce. 
It  is  said  that  on  the  Continent  the  Spruce  seeds  form  the 
greater  part  of  their  diet.  Mr,  Moffat's  observations  are 
confirmed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Carroll,  who  sends  a  history  of  the 
Crossbill  in  Tipperary,  where  he  has  found  it  nesting  every 
year  since  1910.     The  nest  is  almost  invariably  placed  in  a 
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Scotch  Fir,  but  there  was  much  variation  in  the  liuinjjf  of 
the  nest?,  which  were  formed  of  either  fine  roots,  feathers, 
mossj  or  even  lichen.  Mr.  Carroll  also  states  that  the  birds 
lie  observed  fed  almost  exclusively  on  the  seeds  of  the 
•Scotch  Fir  and  never  on  those  of  the  Spruce. 

Another  article  by  the  same  authoi-,  Mr.  Can-oil,  deals 
Aviih  the  growing  scarcity  of  the  Raven  in  Cos  Waterford 
and  Tipperar}'.  They  nsed  to  be  quite  common  in  these 
counties,  but  they  have  been  destroyed  by  the  poison  laid 
in  the  wilder  parts  for  the  destruction  of  foxes.  Now  only 
some  half-dozen  pairs  are  found  along  the  sea- cliffs  and 
in  the  precipices  of  the  mountains  in  Waterford,  while  in 
Tipperary  they  are  probably  extinct. 

Another  Irish  bird  now  probably  extinct  is  the  Golden 
Eagle.  What  was  probably  the  last  individual  left  in 
Ireland,  a  female,  is  stated  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Williams  to  have 
been  killed  in  Co.  Mayo  in  October  1915. 

Some  careful  observations  on  the  liabits  of  the  Nightjar 
in  the  Euniskillcn  bogs  are  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Burkitt, 
and  Prof.  C.  J.  Patten  sends  some  notices  of  the  occurrence 
of  rare  birds  at  the  lighthouse  on  the  Tuskar  rock  off  the 
Wexford  coast,  including  the  second  Irish  record  of  the 
Tree-Pipit  and  the  first  of  the  Black-eared  Wheatear. 

Irish  ornithology  has  recently  suffered  a  great  loss  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Warren  on  26  November,  1915, 
and  we  regret  that  no  previous  mention  of  this  has  been 
made  in  the  pages  of 'The  Ibis.*  A  full  biographical  notice 
Avitli  a  portrait  and  a  list  of  his  writings  is  contributed  to 
the  March  numboi"  of  the  'Irish  Naturalist'  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
INIoftat.  Born  in  1829  he  was  a  correspondent  of  Prof. 
William  Thompson  of  Cork,  and  assisted  him  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  work  on  Irish  birds.  Later  on  he  was 
associated  with  Messrs.  Barrington,  Ussher  and  Moore  in 
the  preparation  of  the  more  recently  published  'Birds  of 
Ireland."  He  added  the  White  Wagtail  and  the  Pied 
Flycatcher  to  the  Irish  list  and  made  many  other  obser- 
vations and  discoveries  in  Irish  ornithology,  and  the  list  of 
his  writings  dates  from  1857  to  1911;. 
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Messager  Ornithologique. 

[Messager  Ornithologique.  Septieme  ann€e,  1916.  4  nos.,  pp.  1-264, 
Moscow.] 

Tlie  four  numbers  of  the  Russian  'Messager  OinitLo- 
logique'  for  last  year  liave  reached  us  regularly  and  contain 
a  number  of  papei's  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  study 
of  the  birds  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Unfortunately,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  few  authors  who  provide  resumeesin  English 
or  (ierman,  the  language  used  is  Russian,  and  we  can  only 
indicate  the  titles  of  most  of  the  papers. 

Of  faunal  papers  the  editor,  Mr.  Polialvov,  completes  his 
account  of  the  birds  o£  the  upper  Irtysh  valley.  It  has  been 
running  through  several  volumes  and  is  separately  paged, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  issued  as  a  separate  volume  later  on, 
Mr.  E.  I.  Ispolatoff  writes  on  the  birds  of  the  Government 
Olonetz,  Prince  Alexander  Koudashev  on  those  of  the  Black 
Sea  Government  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Kaminsky  on  those  of  the 
jNIoscow  Government.  ]\Ir.  Ingarinow  lias  two  articles  on 
tlie  birds  of  north-western  Mongolia  with  a  short  German 
summary,  and  Mr.  Buturlin  sends  a  seventh  contribution 
on  the  birds  of  Dssuri  and  the  Coast  Province  between  the 
Amur  river  and  the  Japanese  sea.  He  reviews  the  sub- 
species of  the  Hazel  Hen  {Telrastes  bonasla),  of  which  he 
recognises  seven  forms.  Four  of  these  are  described  for  the 
first  time  :  T.  b.  kolymensis,  T.  b.  umiirensis,  7\  b.  volgensis, 
and  T.  b.  vssvriensis. 

Among  other  taxonomic  papers  ]\Ir,  N.  A.  Zarudny  reviews 
the  Swallows  o£  Turkestan  and  describes  as  new,  Riparia 
riparia  plu7nipes.  The  Siberian  Jay  (Perisoreus  wfuustus)  also 
comes  in  for  drastic  subdivision  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Buturlin, 
who  recognises  six  races,  two  of  which  are  new— P.  i.  sak- 
hullnensis  from  Saghalien  and  P.  i.  ruthcnus  from  Russia 
and  western  Siberia.  P.  i.  sibiricus  is  renamed  P.  i.  yukut- 
ensis,  wdiilc  the  type  form  is  confined  to  northern  Scandinavia. 
Prince  A.  Koudashew  reviews  the  Russian  Hawfinches  and 
recognises  four  races  of  the  typical   species  as  well  as  two 
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•distinct  species,  CoccothrausUs  japonicns  from  Japaii  aud 
C.  humil  from  Turkestan  and  India.  The  new  form  is 
C.  c.  tatjancB. 

Field-notes  with  two  pliotographs  of  nests  of  Aa'ocephalus 
jmlustris  are  contributed  by  JMr.  Shtoehr,  and  Mr.  V.  E. 
Ushakow  sends  an  account  of  the  nest  and  eggs  of  Numenius 
ienuirostris  with  a  figure,  and  Mr.  Poliakov  has  a  photograph 
of  the  nest  of  the  Black-throated  Diver  on  a  lake  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moscow. 

An  article  on  the  migration  of  the  White  Stork  in  spring 
is  given  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Browner  and  one  on  ringing  nestling 
birds  in  south  Finland  by  Mr.  H.  Grote,  while  an  interesting 
note  is  sent  by  Mr.  H.  Johansen  of  the  capture  in  Norway 
in  October  of  a  young  Redwing  ringed  in  the  nest  in  the 
previous  May  near  Tomsk  in  Siberia. 

Revue  Frangaise  cV  Orrdthologie. 

[Revue  FranQaise  d'Ornitbologie,  scieiitifiqiie  et  pratique.  8<^  Annee, 
Nos.  81-92.     Paris,  lOlti.] 

Last  year's  volume  of  the  French  Ornithological  Journal 
continues  to  uphold  the  position  it  has  made  for  itself,  and 
contains  a  number  of  articles  appealing  to  the  amateur  as 
well  as  to  the  professional  bird-lover. 

M.  Brasil  concludes  his  notes  on  the  birds  of  New 
Caledonia  and  Lifou  in  which  he  gives  some  interesting 
taxonomic  and  other  information,  and  M.  J.  Lorauchet 
continues  his  account  of  the  birds  of  Kerguelen,  which  are 
illustrated  with  some  of  his  own  photographs.  He  spent 
some  eight  months  on  the  island  and  had  ample  ojiportunities 
of  making  observations  on  the  birds  he  writes  about. 

Another  article  on  an  exotic  fauna  is  that  of  Drs.  Bonet 
and  Millet-Horsin  on  the  birds  of  the  Ivory  coast  or 
Dahomey ;  observations  were  made  both  in  the  savanna 
regions  of  the  interior  and  also  in  the  forested  country 
along  the  coast,  and  a  list  of  144  species  is  recorded. 

Among  the  more  important  contributions  on  the  French 
avifauna    are   those   of   M.  J.  L'Hermitte   on  the  birds  of 
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Provence  and  of  M.  E.  Coursimault  on  the  birds  found 
round  about  Vendonie.  This  writer  i)a3'S  special  attention 
to  tlie  songs  and  notes  of  the  various  species  and  in  many 
cases  reduces  tliem  to  musical  notation. 

M.  Brasil  is  able  to  record  the  cupinre  oi  Larits  g  lane  us 
and  Dnjobates  inedius,  both  in  the  Department  of  Calvados. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  female  in  quite  adult  livery,  a 
plumage  in  which  these  birds  are  seldom  taken  on  the 
French  coast ;  the  second  is  probably  a  new  record  for 
Calvados.  ^ 

A  special  supplement  to  the  February  number  is  devoted 
to  an  article  by  Dr.  11.  Didier  on  the  Tufted  Puffin  on  the 
North  Pacific  {Lunda  cirrhata).  It  is  illustrated  by  a 
lithographic  plate. 

M.  A.  Hughes  writes  on  the  habits  of  Cisticola  cisticola 
in  southern  France.  He  believes  that  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
resident  and  does  not  migrate  to  any  extent.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  habits  of  the  other  members  of  the  genus  found 
chiefly  in  Africa. 

An  interesting  note  by  M.  E-eboussin  comments  on  the 
numbers  of  birds  to  be  seen  and  heard  in  the  country  to 
the  north  of  Verdun,  notwithstanding  the  constant  artillery 
duels  going  on  day  and  night.  Similar  statemeiits  have 
been  made  by  some  of  our  English  observers  se\:ving  in  the 
trenches  in  other  parts  of  the  line. 

The  Scottish  Naturalist, 

[The  Scottish  Naturalist.  A  Monthly  Magazine  devoted  to  Zoology, 
Jan.-Dec,  19X6.] 

Among  ornithological  contributors  to  the  1916  volume  of 
the  'Scottish  Naturalist,'  Miss  Baxter  and  Miss  Rintoul  take 
a  prominent  place  with  several  articles  of  special  interest. 
Their  first  paper  deals  with  the  moulting  of  northern 
breeding  birds  in  their  winter  quarters.  This  is  found  to  be 
very  extensive  in  many  species  such  as  the  Ped-throated 
Pipit  {Anthus  cervinus),  two  males  of  which,  taken  in 
February  on  the  Andaman  Islands,  were  in  full  moult, 
not  only  as  regards  the  body-feathers  but   also  the  wing- 
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and  tail-feathers,  tliougli  it  has  been  stated  that  the  spring 
moult  of  the  Pipits  extends  to  the  small  feathers  only. 
This  is  the  case  with  many  other  birds,  espeeially  amx)ng 
the  Waders,  many  of  which  were  found  to  be  moulting  in 
November  or  earlier,  soon  after  their  arrival  in  southern 
latitudes.  Dr.  Claude  Ticehurst  also  writes  on  the  same 
subject  in  reference  to  a  previous  paper  by  Miss  Baxter  and 
Miss  Rintoul,  confirming  and  adding  to  their  observations 
on  the  migration  of  birds  from  Great  Britain  in  moult. 

Another  contribution  by  the  same  two  ladies  gives  us  a 
list  of  the  continental  racial  forms  of  various  British  birds 
which  migrate  through,  or  winter  in^  our  islands  ;  they 
mention  some  of  the  more  distinctive  characters  of  these 
races  and  give  instances  of  their  occurrence.  We  notice  that 
they  continue  to  insist  on  the  possibility  of  distinguishing 
the  Continental  and  British  races  of  the  Gold-crest  and 
Iledge-Sparrow,  in  contradistinction  to  the  views  put 
forward  in  the  new  B.  O*.  U.  List  of  British  Birds. 

The  July-August  number  of  the  magazine  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  "  Report  on  Scottish  Ornithology  in  1915," 
by  the  same  two  ladies^  a  most  valuable  summary  of  work 
done  in  Scotland.  Though  the  writers  were  hampered  by 
military  restrictions  and  the  absence  of  many  observers, 
their  report  contains  many  items  of  interest  such  as 
the  wintering  of  the  continental  race  of  the  Great  Tit  in 
Scotland,  but  most  of  the  new  recoi'ds  have  already  been 
published  elsewhere.  Summaries  are  given  of  ringing 
results,  plumage  variation,  habits  and  food,  migration, 
including  a  summary  of  weather  conditions  and  notes  on 
movements  arianged  under  species. 

The  Editor,  Mr.  Eagle  Clarke,  records  the  occurrence  of 
the  British  Tree-Creeper  in  the  island  of  Lewis,  a  place 
entirely  unsuitable  to  its  habits  owing  to  the  absence  of 
trees.  The  bird  was  evidently  blown  over  from  the  main- 
land by  a  severe  storm.  Another  interesting  record  is  that 
of  the  Continental  Barn-Owl  taken  on  Unst,  Shetland. 
No  Barn-Owl  has  previously  been  recorded  from  Shetland, 
and  the  continental  form  Flammea  flammea  guttata  was  not 
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previously  kuown  from  Scotland,  and  is  only  a  very  rare 
visitor  in  England.  From  St.  Kilda  Mr.  Clarke  has  received 
a  Water-Rail  (Rallus  aquaticus)  :  it  was  doubtless  a  passage 
migrant. 

Mr.  Eagle  Clarke  also  describes  the  plumage  of  a  young 
female  of  the  Pied  Wheatear  {(Enanthe  leucomela)  taken 
on  the  island  of  Swona  in  the  Orkneys.  The  only  British 
example  previously  known  was  one  from  the  Isle  of  May 
in  1909. 

Among  shorter  papers  is  one  by  Mr.  W.  Berry  in  which 
he  draws  attention  to  the  recent  extension  of  the  range  of 
the  Crested  Tit  {Purus  crlstatus  scoticus)  into  north-eastern 
Inverness-shire  and  eastern  lloss-shire.  Mr.  R.  Clyue 
writes  on  the  movements  of  the  Gannet  at  the  Butt  of 
Lewis  to  and  fro  from  the  gannetries  at  St.  Kilda  and 
Stack  ;  while  Mr.  William  Evans  states  that  the  authority 
for  the  occurrence  of  the  Levantine  Shearwater  in  Scottish 
waters  is  the  late  Mr.  E.  T.  Booth,  <\'ho  obtained  an  example 
from  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  August  3  874.  Tills  specimen  is 
now  in  the  Booth  Museum  at  Brighton. 

A  good  portrait  and  memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  A.  Harvie- 
Brown  is  to  be  found  in  the  September  number. 

Yearbook  of  the  Barcelona  Science  Club. 

[Junta  de  ciencies  naturals  de  Barcelona,     Auuari  1916.     Barcelona.} 

This  Annual  is  issued  in  connection  with  a  new  Museum 
recently  founded  at  Barcelona.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
private  collection,  chiefly  in  conchology  and  archaeology, 
of  Seiior  Martorell  i  Penya,  who  bequeathed  not  only  the 
collections  but  also  his  house,  furniture,  and  library  to  the 
city  of  Barcelona,  as  well  as  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
for  upkeep. 

The  only  contribution  of  ornithological  interest  in  the 
Annual  is  a  list  of  the  collection  of  birds,  which  seems 
hardly  worthy  of  so  fine  a  Museum  as  this  appears  to  be, 
judging  from  the  photographs  reproduced  in  the  volume. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  contributions  dealing  with 
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other  zoological  matters  whicli  no  doubt  contain  valuable 
additions  to  knowledge.  The  papers  are  all  M'ritten  in  the 
Catalan  dialect  of  Spanish  and  this  renders  tliem  difficult 
to  understand,  especially  if  one  has  but  a  small  knowledge 
of  Spanish. 

Year'book  of  the  Dutch  Bird-  Club. 

[Club  van  Nederlandsclie  Vogelkundigeu.  Jaarbericlit,  no.  6. 
Deventer  (Kluwer),  1910.J 

The  chief  contributor  to  this  annual  publication  is  the 
President  of  the  Club,  Baron  Snouckaej't  van  Schauburg, 
who  sends  his  usual  report  ou  events  of  ornithological 
importance  which  have  taken  place  in  Holland  between  the 
dates  October  1915  and  September  1916.  A  bird  new  to 
the  Dutch  avifauna,  Pvffinus  gravift,  was  found  dead  on  the 
coast  at  Noordwijk,  and  Baroa  Snouckaert  comments  on. 
the  enoruious  number  of  Wood-Pigeons  which  wintered  in 
Holland  in  1915-16,  due  partlj'^,  he  believes,  to  the  abundant 
supply  of  beech-nuts.  A  white  Swallow  with  black  eyes, 
taken  in  August,  is  figured.  There  is  also  a  long  paper  by 
Baron  Snouckaert  on  the  birds  of  Harar  in  south-eastern 
Abyssinia.  This  is  based  on  a  collection  of  277  skins, 
representing  131  species,  collected  by  Mr.  Gunnar  Kris- 
tensen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place.  Though  no 
new  species  are  descril)ed,  there  are  many  interesting  records, 
and  we  observe  that  Baron  Snouckaert  is  most  up-to-date 
in  his  nomenclature,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  forms  noticed 
bear  three  names. 

'^  A.  C"  writes  on  the  birds  of  Baarn  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  this  is  a  topographical  and  ecological  study,  and  is 
illustrated  with  a  map  of  the  district,  which  is  not  far  from 
Ililversum,  near  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Eijkman  writes  on  the  use  of  an  electrical  release  for 
the  shutter  of  a  bird-camera,  and  Mr.  Hans  contributes  an 
excellent  photograph  of  Anthus  campestris  M'ith  nest  and 
young  birds. 
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List  of  other  Ornithological  Publications  received. 

MuLLExs,  W.  II.  &  SwANN,  II.  K.     A  Bib.iogiapby  of  British  Orni- 
thology.    (Part  V.     Loudon,  1917.) 
WiTHEKBY,  H.  F.     On  some  Results  of  ringing  Song-Thrushes,  Black- 
birds, Lapwings,  and  Woodcock.     ('  British  Birds,'  Vol.  x.  No.  9. 
London,  1917.) 
The  Auk.     (Vol.  xxxiv.  No.  1.     Cambridge,  Mass.,  1917.) 
Avicultural  Magazine.      (Third  Series,  Vol.  viii.  Nos.  1-5.      Loudon, 

1917.) 
Bird  Notes.     (New  Series,  Vol.  viii.  No.  1.     Ashbourne,  1917.) 
British  Birds.     (Vol.  x.  Nos.  9, 10.     London,  1917.) 
The  Condor.     (Vol  xix.  No.  1.     Hollywood,  Cal.,  1916.) 
The  Irish  Naturalist.     (Vol.  xxvi.  Nos.  1-3.     Dublin,  1917.) 
Journal  of  the  Federated  Malay   States   Museum.      (Vol.  vii.   pt.  2, 

Singapore,  1916.) 
Revue  Fran9aise  d'Oruithologie.     (Nos.  93, 94.     Orlt^ans,  1917.) 
The  Scottish  Naturalist.     (Nos.  61-63.     Edinburgh,  1917.) 
The  South  Australian  Ornithologist.     (Vol.  iii.  pt.  1.     Adelaide,  1917.) 


XVI. — Letters,  Extracts,  and  Notes. 

Colours  of  the  Eggs  and  the  Nests  of  Birds. 

Sir, — I  write  to  correct  a  wrong  impression  of  my  view 
on  ''Coincidence^^  and  mimicry  Avhich  may  have  been  left 
as  the  result  of  an  omission  (already  referred  to)  from  my 
April  paper,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  full  explanation  of 
the  egg-plate  in  the  succeeding  article  (October)  reached 
you  when  the  latter  was  already  in  paged  proof. 

The  view  suggested  in  these  two  places  was,  briefly,  that 
variation  in  mouths  and  eggs  (and,  1  believe,  elsewhere)  is, 
to  an  immense  extent,  not  lateral,  so  to  speak,  but  backward 
and  forward  along  the  line  of  already-accomplished  evolu- 
tion— a  matter,  probably,  of  the  suppression  or  restoration 
in  ontogeny  of  particular  colour-changes  corresponding  to 
particular  ancestral  stages,  intermediate  as  well  as  terminal. 
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In  nestliyigs'  mouths  it  seems  to  be  also  a  matter  of  relative 
acceleration.  Thus,  allowing  for  cases  of  suppression  (which 
are  betrayed  sometimes  h\  incompleteness),  the  mouths  of 
Passerine  birds  of  various  families  run  through  what  appears 
to  be  the  same  succession  of  changes,  but  particular  stages 
coincide  with  different  tiges  in  different  species,  and  some- 
times even  in  individuals  of  the  same  species,  producing 
inter-specific  diversity  and  intra-specific  variation  and  even 
the  appearance  of  "  mutation."  It  was  in  this  sense  that  I 
used  the  term  "  reversionary  "  of  the  unusual  Warblers* 
tongues  of  my  text-figure  ('  Ibis,'  1916,  p.  293),  and  I  feci 
that  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  interesting  had 
Capt.  Ingram  been  able  to  see  one  or  more  of  his  aberrant 
Skyhark  months  ('Ibis,'  191G,  p.  523)  before  hatching, 
and  keep  track  of  the  post-nidal  development  of  the  others, 
and  to  note  that  the  plain  yellow  tongue  was  preceded  or 
succeeded  by  a  twin-spot  stage.  I  must  here  qualify  a 
statement,  made  in  the  present  connection  on  p.  562,  with 
regard  to  an  incipient  resemblance  between  a  stage  passed 
right  through  by  the  mouth  of  Dryoscopus  guttatus  and  the 
final  month  of  Batis,  &c.  The  darkening  never  became 
more  than  incipient,  and  may  or  may  not  have  been  of 
significance.  The  real  blackening,  when  it  began,  was 
centrifugal. 

In  applying  this  view  to  eggs — here  it  might  be  suggested 
that  the  successive  processes  of  pigment  deposition  consti- 
tute an  ontogenetic  phenomenon — I  used  as  illustrations 
especially  figs.  5,  24,  25,  and  20  ('Ibis,'  1916,  pi.  xix), 
representing  sufldciently  four  forms  of  egg  laid  by  members 
of  the  genus  Coss?/pha.  The  egg  of  C.  natalensis,  normally 
at  Chirinda  the  dark  brown  nightingale-like  egg  of  fig,  20, 
is  sometimes  found  with  fewer  pigment-layers  (apparently, 
like  fig,  24)  and,  rarely,  as  a  pale  blue  e^^  like  the  Red- 
start's, Each  form  represents  what  is  the  usual  egg  at  this 
moment,  of  others  of  the  Turdidse  and  is  found  also  in 
other  families.  Conversely,  C.  heugliai,  laying  normally  at 
Chirinda  an  egg  more  or  less  like  fig.  25,  was  once  found 
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with  eggs  showing  the  additional  heavy  pigmentation  of 
normal  C.  natalensis  (fig.  20),  the  bird  being  secured  at  the 
nest.  Col.  Rattray's  interesting  "  hedge-sparrow  "  eggs 
laid  by  a  Nightingale  (B.  O.  C.  Bull,  xxxvi.  p.  79),  the 
evidence  of  identity  being  here  very  perfect,  constitute 
another  of  these  cases.  They  strike  us  strongly  in  species 
in  which  they  are  of  relatively  rare  occurrence,  but  what 
seems  to  be  the  same  phenomenon  can  be  illustrated  abund- 
antly from  the  common  forms  of  eggs  of  more  frankly 
lieteroic  species.  That  a  Mendelian  relationship  exists 
between  such  forms  seems  exceedingly  likely,  and  it  is  also 
probable  enough  that  one  of  the  main  functions  of  the 
Mendelian  mode  of  inheritance  is  the  preservation  of  forms 
that  have  been  useful  in  the  past  and  may  again  be  useful 
or  are  actually  still  useful  for  the  production  of  advantageous 
polymorphism. 

"  The  wide  distribution  ''  (I  quote  here  from  the  draft  of 
my  discussion  of  the  egg-plate)  "  of  the  twin-spot  tongue  in 
Passerine  nestlings  warns  us  that  colour-characters  that 
probably  arose  in  a  very  far-back  ancestor  indeed  may  con- 
tinue to  be  utilized  by  its  descendants  in  families  now  widely 
divergent  ;  and  considerations  ....  suggest  that  so-called 
cases  of  coincidence  or  parallel  evolution  may  be,  to  a  vastly 
greater  extent  than  at  first  sight  seems  likely,  instances  of 
the  phenomenon "  I  have  re-suggested  above.  In  other 
words,  coincidence,  whether  it  hajjpens  to  subserve  the 
purpose  of  mimicry  and  to  receive  thereby  the  support  of 
selection,  or  whether  it  is  purely  useless  as  coincidence,  is 
probably  in  the  main  a  matter  of  reversion  to  the  same 
point  in  a  common  ancestry,  and  there  is  probably  very 
little  true  mimicry — based  on  new  and  independent  coinci- 
dental variation — to  be  found  in  either  the  eggs  or  mouths 
of  birds.     One  or  two  possible  exceptions  can  be  suggested. 

Holding  this  view,  and  (p.  547)  not  laying  "excessive 
stress  on  the  occurrence"  of  mimicry,  I  will  have  seemed  to 
have  devoted  undue  space  to  the  subject.  But  it  was 
suggested  to  me    (by  more    than   one    person)   that,   most 
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ornithologists  being  necessarily  less  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  theories  of  mimicry  and  warning  colours  than 
are  entomologists,  I  ought  to  include  in  my  paper  a  discussion 
of  the  principles  involved  ;  and  I  think  it  was  perhaps  well 
to  do  this  even  if  I  suggested  mimicry  merely  "  as  a  possibly 
useful  line  of  contributory  explanation  "  (p.  554).  But  I 
freely  admit  that  I  was  in  any  case  more  inclined  to  believe 
in  the  probable  occurrence  of  true  mimicry  in  eggs  and 
mouths  at  the  time  I  commenced  to  write  the  paper  than  I 
am  now. 

The  following  corrections  should  be  made  :  — 

Page  5oo,  line  30.     For   "  few  "    and    "  elements  "    read    "  far  "    and 

"  element." 
"  indicated  "  read  "  vindicated." 
"probable  "  read  "provable." 
"  those  "  read  "  three." 
"chitinous  "  read  "  chitinless." 
"in  many  cases  "  read  "  in  any  case." 
"selection  "  read  "  selective."     Also  on  p.  571, 

].  8. 
Geochelidon  read  Gelochelidon. 
"  hence  "  read  "  have  " ;  omit  "  have  "  in  next 

line, 
"forms  "  re.ad  "form." 
"  as  "  read  "  or." 
Fig.  14  is  Ilyphantornis  jamesotii,  a  Dicruroid  form  of  the 

egg,  not  Pycnonotus  layardi. 

As  for  the  prohahilitrj  of  the  view  (p.  558^  1.  11)  that  the 
influence  exercised  by  parasitic  birds  may  have  been  great, 
I  need  only  say  that  I  find  it  difficult  now  to  regard  it  as 
a  coincidence  that  the  order  which  shows  the  greatest 
diversity  in  the  coloration  of  its  eggs  should  also  be  the  one 
that  is  most  liable  to  victimization  by  Cuckoos,  and  that  my 
experiments  iii  the  substitution  of  eggs  have  convinced  me 
that  the  need  for  the  baffling  of  Cuckoos,  leading  to  the 
encouragement  of  variability  within  the  species,  may  well 
have  been  the  primary,  if  indirect,  factor  in  the  production 
of  that  diversity  as  well  as  an  important  contributor  to  the 
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production,   incidental  and  otherwise,  of  distinctiveness  of 
appearance  in  eggs  of  the  same  order. 

The  resemblance  referred  to  on  line  37  of  p.  36,2  is  one  of 
rough  general  appearance. 

Yours  truly, 
Gungunjana,  C.  F.  M.  SwYNNERTON. 

Melsetter,  Uliodesia. 

3  December,  1916. 


Sir, — It  is  rather  misleading  to  class  such  birds  as  the 
Lesser  Black-backed  and  Herring-Gull  as  highly  gregarious  : 
the  Common  Gull  as  less  so,  and  the  Great  Black-backed  as 
least  of  all  (p.  572).  All  these  species  are  gregarious,  but  of 
course  the  Great  Black-back  is  much  less  numerous  in  the 
Biitish  Isles  than  the  others.  Even  here  there  are  colonies 
where  over  fifty  pairs  breed  together,  and  in  Iceland  I  liave 
known  of  over  1200  eggs  taken  from  a  single  "  hulm." 
Mr.  Swynnerton's  statement  that  the  eggs  of  the  Great 
Black-back  are  "  rather  markedly  uniform"  must  be  founded 
on  the  comparison  of  a  small  or  ill-selected  series,  for  the 
range  of  colouring,  from  spotless  blue  to  red,  is  as  great  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Black-headed  Gull.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  the  number  of  eggs  examined  of  the  former 
species  bears  no  proportion  to  the  countless  thousands  of 
those  of  the  latter  which  have  passed  under  the  eyes  of 
collectors.  If  only  a  limited  number  of  the  eggs  of  all  our 
British  breeding  species  were  examined,  and  in  every  case 
the  same  number  was  available  for  comparison,  the  Black- 
headed  Gull  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  species  laying 
variable  eggs,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  11.   JOUHDAIN. 

Appleton  llectoiy, 

Abingdon,  Berkshire. 

15  January,  1917. 
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A  Long-lived  Eagle. 
Sir,— In  'The  Ibis'  for  1877  my  late  father  tlesciibed 
(pp.  219-221)  at  some  length  a  pair  of  AYhite-shouUlered 
Eagles  (Aqnila  adalberti  Brelim)  which  were  obtained  from 
a  nest  in  Spain  by  Lord  Lilford  in  May  1872,  and  Lord 
Lilford  again  refers  to  these  birds  in  '  The  Norwich 
Naturalists' Transactions '  (vol.  iv.  pp.  566,  567).  One  of 
these  Eagles  was  killed  by  an  accident  when  about  twenty- 
three  years  old,  but  the  other  lias  just  died  (December  26, 
1916)  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  nearly  forty-five,  which  may 
be  worth  putting  on  record. 

Yours  obediently, 
Keswick  Hall,  Norfolk.  J.  H.  GuiiNEY. 

18  January,  1917. 


The  Damaraland  Hornbill. 

SiR^ — Having  been  on  active  service  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Avar  I  have  had  very  little  opportunity 
of  studying  'The  Ibis,'  and  it  was  only  recently  that  the 
numbers  for  1915  reached  me  here.  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  Mr.  Claude  Grant's  excellent  articles  on  the 
birds  collected  in  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda.  I  wish 
all  ornithologists  would  go  a-s  carefully  into  the  subject  as 
Mr.  Grant  and  monograph  each  species  and  its  various  races. 

I  differ  from  Mr.  Grant,  however,  in  one  point :  he 
states  that  in  his  opinion  the  Red-billed  Hornbill  from 
Damaraland  named  damarensis  is  only  an  albinistic  form  of 
Lophoceros  erythrorhynchus  cajfer.  I  am  sure  he  is  wrong 
in  this.  I  have  been  collecting  birds  in  this  country 
now  for  some  time  and  have  had  plenty  of  opportunity  of 
observing  the  forms  of  Red-billed  Horubills,  which  are  not 
uncommon,  and  the  following  are  my  conclusions: — The 
form  found  in  the  north  of  Damaraland,  at  this  place  for 
instance,  is  most  certainly  L.  erythrorhynchus  caffer,  but  as 
one  goes  south  it  gradually  merges  into  damarensis  ;  birds 
collected  at  Akanjaude  appear  somewhat  intermediate,  some 
favouring  caffer  others  damarensis.  I  am  not  sure  how  far 
south  the  Red-billed  Hornbill  occurs,  but  I  know  it  is  found 
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as  far  south  as  Usakos,  which  is  nearly  the  southern  limit  of 
the  busli  country.  I  have  no  specimens  from  this  place, 
but  when  there  I  saw  numbers  which  appeared  very  white 
on  the  head  and  neck. 

The  most  southerly  specimen  I  have  is  one  from  Omaruru, 
a  male ;  this  differs  from  coffer  in  having  the  whole  sides  of 
head  and  neck  pure  white,  with  only  a  very  slight  admixture 
of  grey  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  in  having  a  much 
lai'ger  amount  of  white  on  tlie  secondaries  and  wing-coverts, 
and  in  having  the  outer  vanes  of  the  two  outer  tail-feathers 
pure  white  ;  the  bill  also  appears  shorter  and  thicker. 
Yours  truly, 
Tsumeb,  C.  J.  Finch-Davies,  Lieut., 

S."\Y.  African  Protectorate.  1st  S  A  M  R. 

o  Jauuarv,  1U17. 


The  Steamer-Duck. 

Sill, — May  I  be  allowed  to  write  a  few  lines  in  *The  Ibis* 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Phillips's  letter  about  the  Steamer-Duck 
published  in  the  January  number  and  in  which  my  name  is 
mentioned?  It  seems  evident  that  Mr.  Phillips's  collector, 
Mr.  Brooks,  has  only  seen  one  species  of  Steamer-Duck  and 
that  Tachyeres  patachonicus. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  therefore  experience  of  one  species  only, 
and  accordingly  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  if  he  can 
reasonably  talk  with  authority  about  two  !  Mr.  Phillips's 
collector  has  only  been  to  tlie  Falkland  Islands,  which  are  a 
stronghold  of  Tachyeres  patachonicus.  This  is  confirmed 
by  everything  he  says  about  tlie  sulyect.  Soutli  America, 
however,  is  a  big  place,  and  it  is  unsafe  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  there  are  other  places  than  the  Falklands  where  other 
species  of  Steamer-Ducks  may  occur.  I  refer  to  my  papers 
in  'The  Ibis'  for  July  1916  on  the  subject  and  wish  to 
confirm  every  word  I  have  written  there. 

That  Mr.  Brooks  has  not  seen  T.  jjatachonicus  fly  and 
could  not  make  them  fly  although  he  has  seen  "  thousands," 
notwithstaxiding  that  those  birds  were,  judging  from  his 
description,  really  T.  patachotiicus,  only  tends  to  prove  that 
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Mr.  Brooks  liad  either  exceptionally  bad  luck  or  was  uot 
able  to  identify  those  birds  when  seen  on  the  wing. 

I  repeat  that  I  have  seen  several  pairs  of  T.  patachonicus 
fly  high  overhead  from  the  inland  lakes  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
to  the  sea  and  vice  versa,  and  the  birds  after  alighting  on 
the  water  have  come  up  close  to  me. 

Mr.  Phillips  doubts  the  possibility  of  these  birds  being 
able  to  fly  to  inland  Chilian  lakes  as  has  been  recorded 
elsewhere.  I  can  assure  him  that  their  flight  is  quite 
strong  enough  to  make  such  a  thing  possible,  although  on 
a  visit  to  one  of  those  lakes  (Lake  Todos  los  Santos)  I  did 
uot  myself  see  any. 

Many  species  of  waterfowl  are  sluggish  in  rising  from 
the  water  if  forced  to  do  so,  but  this  does  not  prove  their 
inability  to  fly.  In  Chilian  mountain  streams  on  the  Argen- 
tine side  of  the  Andes  I  could  never  persuade  Merganetta 
armata  to  rise  from  the  water,  but  I  have  seen  them  fly  at 
some  height  of  their  own  free  will. 

T.  cinereus  as  seen  by  me  in  Smith  Channel  and  north- 
wards along  the  south  coast  of  Chiloe  goes  mostly  in  pairs, 
both  sexes  being  grey  and  the  bills  of  both  sexes  being  yellow. 
The  living  bird  which  I  brought  home  was  an  adult  female, 
and  after  its  death  this  was  verified  at  the  Leyden  Museum 
by  competent  persons.  It  is  no  use  Mr.  Phillips  saying  that 
such  a  bird  does  not  exist  because  he  has  not  seen  one. 

Tachyeres  cinereus  has  quite  a  different  look,  and  as  soon 
as  I  entered  Smith  Channel  and  saw  pairs  swimming,  they 
struck  me  as  being  quite  distinct  from  the  birds  I  had  seen 
in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  both  in  appearance  and  in  their  way  of 
moving. 

I  will  here  give  an  extract  of  a  letter  which  was  written 
to  me  on  this  subject  by  an  Englishman^  Mr.  Stewart 
Shipton,  of  Concepcion,  prov.  Tucuman,  who  resides  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  whose  collector  had  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  the  southern  parts  of  South  America. 
He  writes,  quoting  his  collector  Mr.  John  Morgenseu,  a 
Dane  : — "  Tachyeres  patacJionicus  stands  out  first,  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  ability  to  fly  ;  but  it  is  also  distinguij;hed 
from  T.  cinereus  at  a  distance  because  it  is  smaller  and  the 
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bill  of  tbe  female  is  dark  and  by  its  having  a  better  developed 
tail.  T.  patachonicus  is  more  sociable,  six  or  seven  being 
seen  often  together. 

''  T.  cinereus  lives  in  pairs_,  stays  in  the  same  place  all  the 
year  round,  and  perches  on  the  same  rocks.  It  is  of  a  pale 
grey,  a  little  darker  on  the  body  than  on  the  head  and 
neck.  The  extremities  of  the  barbules  are  of  lead  colour. 
T.  patachonicus  is  of  a  darker  colour ;  the  edges  of  their 
feathers  are  brown  on  top.  T.  patachonicus  has  the  habit  of 
pretending  inability  to  fly  Avhile  bringing  up  their  young." 

My  opinion  is  that  the  origin  of  the  doubt  about  the 
validity  of  the  two  species  lies  in  the  fact  that  most  people 
have  only  seen  one  species,  and  that  T.  patachonicus,  W'hich 
is  generally  found  in  the  more  frequented  parts  of  the 
Magellanic  lands  and  to  this  species  accordingly  nearly  all 
the  skins  in  the  European  museums  belong. 

Tachyeres  cinereus  frequents  the  more  secluded  spots, 
which  is  only  what  one  would  expect,  as  the  result  of 
the  birds  inability  to  fly.  In  olden  days,  when  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  were  not  so  much  frequented  as  they  are  now^ 
T.  cinereus  was  probably  a  common  bird  there,  so  that  the 
stories  of  the  old  seafarers  rightly  referred  to  that  species. 
People,  however,  Avho  travel  there  in  these  times  find 
T.  patachonicus,  which  has  a  general  resemblance  to  it  (but 
is  quite  different  in  reality),  taking  its  place,  and  so  the 
confusion  arises.  Besides,  no  one  seems  to  have  noticed — 
or,  at  least,  to  have  published — the  fact  that  the  female  of 
T.  patachonicus  has  a  dark  bill  and  brown  head. 

Yours  truly, 
Gooilust,  F.  E.  Blaauw. 

12  March,  1917. 


Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  British  Ornithologists^ 
Union. 
The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  B.  O.  U.  for  1917 
was  held  on  March  14  at  the  Ofl&ces  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater,  in  the  absence  of 
the  President,  being  in  the  Chair.  There  were  thirty 
INIembers  present. 
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The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  General  Meeting  and  of 
the  Special  General  Meeting  held  on  April  12,  1916,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  report  of  the  Committee 
for  the  past  year  : — 

"  The  Committee  have  very  much  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  report  that  during  1915-16  they  have  reduced  the  deficit 
from  £268  I5.  6d.  on  January  1, 1916,  to  £4:0  on  January  1, 
1917.  The  accounts  for  the  past  year,  which  have  been 
audited  and  passed  by  Mr.  H.  Munt,  show  a  very  satis- 
factory result.  The  total  receipts  in  1916  have  been 
£941  175.  Id.  as  compared  with  £768  15s.  7d.  in  the 
previous  year,  whilst  the  total  payments  have  been  £938 
9s.  4d.  (of  which  £208  1*.  6d.  were  payments  for  liabilities 
incurred  in  1915)  as  against  £766  18s.  2d.  in  1915.  The 
large  increase  in  the  receipts  is  due  first  to  the  increase  in 
the  rate  of  subscription,  and  secondly  to  sales  of  The  Ibis 
Supi)lement,  General  Index,  and  a  large  number  of  back 
volumes  of  'The  Ibis.'  The  balance  carried  forward  to 
1917  was  £3  7s.  9d.,  leaving  a  balance  due  to  Messrs. 
Taylor  &  Francis  on  one  account  of  £40. 

"  The  cost  of  '  The  Ibis '  has  been  reduced  from  £505 
2s.  6c?.  in  1915  to  £465  Is.  lid.  in  the  year  under  report. 
The  present  volume,  which  is  the  fifty-eighth  and  the  fourth 
of  the  Tenth  Series,  contains  685  pages,  and  is  illustrated 
with  5  coloured  and  15  black  plates  and  12  text-figures. 
It  has  probably  been  reduced  in  cost  to  the  minimum 
possible,  and  certainly  far  below  the  niinimum  desirable. 
The  extra  publications  brought  out  by  the  Union  are, 
however,  now  all  paid  for,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary 
in  future  to  stint  *  The  Ibis  '  either  in  matter  or  plates. 

"The  sale  of  the  General  Index  for  the  years  1895-1913 
has  been  better  than  we  anticipated,  145  copies  having  been 
sold.  We  have  received  since  the  1st  of  January  the  sum 
of  £50  from  the  Dutch  New  Guinea  Expedition  Committee. 

"  With  regret  the  Committee  report  the  deaths  of  the 
following  Members  since  the  last  Annual  General  Meeting : — 
R.  J.  Balston,  Commauder  the  Hon.  R.  0.  B.  Bridgeman, 
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Lt.-Col.E.  A.  Butler,  J.  C.  Crowley,  Guy  L^Estrange  Ewen, 
Lt.-Col.  H.  H.  Hariugton,  J.  A.  Harvie-Brown,  Lt.-CoL 
Boyd  Horsbrugh,  Lord  Lucas,  T.  H,  Nelson,  Major  F.  W. 
Proctor,  Tbe  Rev.  Canon  S.  G.  Scott,  Captain  F.  C.  Selous, 

'^The  following  gentlemen  have  resigned: — Dr.  F.  D. 
Drewitt,  G.  F.  Buxton,  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Dutton, 
M.  D.  Macnaghten. 

"  The  name  of  H.  M.  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  has  been 
removed  from  the  list  of  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Union. 

"The  membership  of  the  Union,  and  comparison  with  the 
previous  five  years,  is  as  follows  : — 


1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

Ordinary     Members  . 

..  416 

420 

441 

433 

425 

420 

Extraordinary     ,, 

..       1 
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1 
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Honorary             „ 

..       9 
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Hon.  Lady           „ 

..      9 
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Colonial               ,, 

..     10 

10 

10 
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Foreign               ,. 

..     19 

19 

20 

19 

20 

20 

"  There  are  16  candidates  for  Ordinary  Membership,  1  for 
Honorary  Membership,  and  2  for  Foreign  Membership." 

The  Statement  of  Accounts  for  the  year  1916,  previously 
circulated  to  Members,  was  submitted  and  approved. 

Mr.  E.C.  Stuart  Baker  was  re-elected  Honorary  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Howard 
was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Committee  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Ogilvie-Grant,  who  retired  by  rotation. 

Mr.  E.  G.  B.  Meade-Waldo  and  Mr.  Hugh  Whistler  were 
appointed  Scrutineers  to  superintend  the  Ballot. 

The  following  sixteen  gentlemen  were  elected  Ordinary 
Members  of  the  Union : — J.  W.  Bertram-Jones,  Josias 
Cunningham,  Benjamin  G.  Larapard-Vachell,  J.  M.  D. 
Mackenzie,  Herbert  T.  Malcomson,  Capt.  Edward  H.  Mann, 
M.C.,  R.H.A.,  A.  C.  Nicholl,  Gregory  T.  Poliakov,  Colonel 
Rullion  H.  Rattray,  William  Raw,  R.N.V.R.,  Capt.  John 
Sherard  Reeve,  Sydney  Maddock  Robinson,  Capt.  Wm, 
Shipton,  M.B.,  B.C.,  R.A.M.C,  Capt.  Hugh  Frederic 
Stoneham,  Godfrey  Webster,  and  Charles  E.  M.  Woodford. 

Frank  Michler  Chapman,  a  Foreign  Member  of  the  Union, 
was  elected  an  Honorary  Member. 
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Dr.  Eduard  Daniel  van  Oort,  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the 
Union,  was  elected  a  Foreign  Member. 

Prof.  Dr.  Louis  Brasil  was  also  elected  a  Foreign 
Member. 

A  revised  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Union  with  various 
additions  and  amendments,  which  had  been  drafted  by  the 
Committee,  was  then  submitted  and  discussed. 

A  proposal  to  admit  proxies  in  voting  for  the  election  of 
Members,  was  rejected  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Lings, 
seconded  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Chase  ;  but  Mr.  Elwes  gave  notice 
that  he  would  like  this  decision  to  be  reconsidered  at  the 
next  Annual  Meeting. 

An  amendment  to  allow  Members,  removed  from  the 
Union  under  Rule  7,  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  whole 
body  of  Members  at  a  Meeting  specially  convened  for  that 
purpose,  was  rejected  on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Houy, 
seconded  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Buxton. 

A  resolution  proposed  by  Colonel  H.  W.  Feildcn  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Trevor-Battye,  that  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  Union  be  created,  was  not  carried. 

Other  amendments,  chiefly  verbal  and  explanatory, 
having  been  passed,  it  was-  resolved  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  R.  W.  Chase  that  the  Rules  as  amended  should  be 
printed  and  circulated. 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee : — 

That  the  Sub-Committee  who  edited  the  new  edition 
of  the  B.  O.  U.  List  of  British  Birds  be  reappointed, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  make  the 
necessary  additions  and  corrections  that  from  time  to 
time  may  be  necessary  to  the  list  and  to  publish  them 
in  'The  Ibis.' 
This  was  carried  unanimously. 

Captain  H.  S.  Gladstone  proposed  and  Mr.  Ezra  seconded 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Auditor,  Mr.  H.  Munt.  This  was 
duly  carried, 

Mr.  E.  Bidwell  proposed  and  the  Rev.  F.  C.  R.  Jourdain 
seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Zoological  Society  for  the 
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use  of  their  offices  and  rooms  during  the  past  year.     This 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Elwes  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  accorded  to 
the  Chairman.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Meade-Waldo 
and  carried. 


The  Selous  Memorial. 

At  the  January  Meeting  of  the  British  Ornithologists* 
Club  a  proposal  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes 
that  the  Club  and  the  Union  should  take  steps  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  the  late  Capt.  F.  C.  Selous's  work  and 
character  by  establishing  some  sort  of  permanent  memorial 
to  him,  and  he  further  suggested  that  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  most  suitable  form  which  the  memorial  should  take 
would  be  a  mural  tablet  of  some  kind  to  be  placed  in  the 
Central  Hall  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  or  alterna- 
tively or  in  addition  the  institution  of  a  Selous  Medal 
to  be  awarded  from  time  to  time  to  such  persons  as  had 
distinguished  themselves  as  field-ornithologists.  It  was 
subsequently  resolved  that  Mr.  Elwes  and  Mr.  Stuart 
Baker  should  be  appointed  to  arrange  the  matter  and  to 
discuss  it  with  representatives  of  such  other  scientific 
societies  as  were  intei*ested  in  the  career  of  Capt.  Selous. 

A  strong  Committee  has  now  been  formed  containing 
representatives  of  such  bodies  as  the  Royal  Geographical, 
the  Zoological,  and  other  Societies,  as  Avell  as  Mr.  Elwes 
and  Mr.  Stuart  Baker  who  have  been  asked  to  act  as 
tlhairman  and  Secretary  respectively  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

We  understand  that  the  Committee  have  already  approved 
of  the  suggestion  of  the  erection  of  a  mural  tablet  in  the 
Museum  and  that  arrangements  are  being  made  to  collect 
subscriptions  to  carry  this  into  efi*ect. 

It  is  further  proposed  that  the  matter  of  the  Selous  Medal 
shall  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Committee  of  the  B.  O.  U., 
and  a  definite  decision  on  the  matter  will  shortly  be  taken 
and  reported  on  in  the  next  number  of  'The  Ibis.' 
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XVII. — Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of  Malta. 
By  G.  Despott,  M.B.O.U. 

Introduction. 
The  Maltese   islands   are   situated  at    a  distance  o£  about 
60  miles  to  the  south  of  Sicily  and  180  miles  to  the  north 
of  Africa.     They  consist  of  a  group  of  small  islands  running 
from  north-west  to  south-east  for  a  distance  of  29  miles. 

Malta,  which  is  the  largest  island  of  the  group,  is 
17^  miles  long  and  8^  miles  broad,  covering  an  area  of 
95  square  miles ;  in  shape  it  is  an  irregular  oval,  having  the 
aspect  of  an  inclined  plane,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  on 
the  south  and  gradually  sinking  into  the  waters  towards  the 
north  and  east.  Here  the  coast  is  deeply  indented  with 
several  fine  bays  and  good  harbours  ;  on  the  southern 
precipitous  part,  however,  no  landing  can  be  effected 
except  at  two  or  three  very  restricted  points,  which  can 
be  approached  only  in  very  small  crafts. 

Gozo  comes  next  in  size  to  Malta,  and  lies  to  the  north- 
west of  it  ;  its  length  is  8f  miles,  its  breadth  4j,  occupying 
an  area  of  20  square  miles.  The  coast  of  this  island  is  in 
elevation  much  more  irregular  than  that  of  Malta,  as  sloping- 
land  often  interrupts  the  precipitously  rising  coast.  The 
island  has  no  real   harbour,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
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inlets  of  Migiarro,  Mgar,  Xini,  Xlendi,  and  Duejra  on  the 
south  and  west,  and  Marsalforno  facing  the  north,  the  others 
are  nothing  more  than  very  open  bays. 

Between  Malta  and  Gozo  lies  the  little  island  of  Comino, 
at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  latter  and 
one  mile  or  so  from  the  former  ;  it  occupies  an  area  of 
only  one  square  mile. 

Cominotto  is  only  divided  by  a  few  yards'  stretch  of  water 
from  Comino,  and  Filfla  lies  at  a  distance  of  three  miles 
off  the  south  coast  of  Malta.  Both  these  two  islets  may  be 
practically  considered  nothing  more  than  mere  rocks;  the 
second,  however,  is  of  some  importance  to  the  ornithologist, 
it  being  the  chief  breeding-station  of  our  Shearwaters  and 
Petrels,  which  a  few  years  ago  literally  swarmed  over  this 
rock. 

Besides  the  islets  just  mentioned,  several  other  minor 
ones  are  scattered  around  the  coast  of  both  Malta  and  Gozo, 
but  these  are  of  no  importance  whatever  from  an  ornitho- 
logical point  of  view. 

The  climate  of  Malta  is  assuredly  healthy,  and  though 
hot  in  summer  is  by  no  means  tropical,  as  it  has  at  times 
been  stated ;  the  winter  can  be  compared  to  one  of  the 
milder  northern  springs. 

No  river,  lake,  or,  in  fact,  any  perennial  water  is  to 
be  found  in  these  islands  ;  consequently,  no  exuberant 
vegetation  is  to  be  observed.  In  consequence  of  this,  and 
having  moreover  hundreds  of  guns  and  nets  ever  ready  for 
any  migrants,  it  is  only  natural  that  very  few  birds  would 
consent  to  make  these  islands  their  home. 

The  chief  trees  met  with  here  are  the  carob,  fig,  almond 
pomegranate,  olive,  orange,  lemon,  and  Japanese  medlar; 
prickly  pears  arc  also  ai)undant.  The  carob  trees  are  usuallv 
selected  by  our  lew  breeding  Warblers  wherein  to  construct 
their  nest,  though  some  of  these  build  also  in  several  of 
the  smaller  trees.  The  Woodchat  also  seems  to  prefer  the 
carob,  though  Schembri  states  that  it  builds  in  the  almond 
tree. 

The  precipitous  cliffs  of  both  islands  still  afford  shelter  to 
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some  Gulls,  Shearwaters,  Blue  Rock-Thrushes,  and  a  few 
Jackdaws  and  Rock-Pigeons,  and  every  now  and  then  a 
pair  of  Barn-Owls  manage  to  lay  in  one  of  the  thousand 
crannies  of  these  cliffs  ;  but  the  poor  birds  are  very  seldom 
fortunate  enough  to  see  their  progeny  fly. 

There  is  some  marshy  ground  at  the  head  of  the  bays 
of  St.  Paul  and  Melleha — it  is,  however,  under  cultivation  ; 
this  tract,  known  locally  by  the  name  "  II  Ghadira/'  is  still 
frequented  by  Waders  and  other  migratory  water-birds. 
A  good  extent  of  such  ground  existed  at  the  head  of  the 
Grand  harbour,  but  this  has  long  been  drained,  and  where 
once  Waders  abounded,  the  members  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces  now  flock  to  play  football,  cricket,  polo,  and 
other  games. 

The  fish-ponds  of  Marsascirocco  and  Marsascala,  and  the 
salt-pans  at  the  Salina  are  also  favourable  resorts  of  Waders 
and  water-loving  species  ;  here,  however,  the  sportsman  is 
always  posted  and  ever  on  the  alert. 

Considering  the  war  waged  against  the  feathered  creatures, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  the  list  of  the  birds  recorded  is 
relatively  rich. 

The  study  of  our  ornithology  has  not  been  neglected,  and 
this  will  also  be  subsequently  seen. 

Of  local  collections  we  have  a  pretty  good  number,  and 
although  some  may  have  little  or  no  scientific  merit,  a  list 
of  them  may  be  interesting.     The  best  are  the  following  : — 

(1)  The  University's,  at  Valletta.  This  contains  a  good 
number  of  species  ;  the  older  specimens  are,  however,  not 
very  well  preserved,  and  the  most  interesting  ones  generally 
bear  no  date  or  locality. 

(2)  Col.  Francia's,  at  Casal  Lia.  This  collection  con- 
tains a  fairly  good  number  of  specimens,  including  several 
interesting  and  rare  species,  which  are  accompanied  by  the 
necessary  data. 

(3)  Schembri's,  at  San  Giorgio  a  Mare.  This  most 
interesting  collection,  made  by  the  man  whom  we  may  call 
the  father  of  Maltese  ornithology,  is  unfortunately  in  a  very 
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sad  condition,  and  it   is  feared  tliat  the  majority  of  speci- 
mens may  be  considered  a  total  loss. 

(4)  Mr.  C.  Zaramit  Gauci's,  at  Casal  Zebbug,  contains 
also  a  good  number  of  specimens,  all  of  which  have  been 
taken  and  mounted  by  the  collector  himself. 

(5)  Mr.  G.  Dimech's,  also  at  Casal  Zebbug,  contains 
specimens  taken  and  mounted  by  the  collector  and  Ids 
father,  Mr.  R.  Dimech. 

(6)  Mr.  G.  Saliba's,  at  Rabato  Gozo,  is  a  small  collection; 
it  contains,  however,  the  first  example  taken  in  ]\Ialta  of  the 
Black-bellied  Sand-Grouse. 

(7)  Prof.  Dr.  E.  C.  Vassallo's,  at  Valletta,  contains  a 
number  of  interesting  and  rare  species,  mostly  taken  by 
Dr.  Vassallo  himself,  and  about  which  the  Professor  has 
some  very  interesting  notes. 

(8)  Mr.  A.  Grech  Eilul's,  at  Birchircara,  contains  a 
good  number  of  specimens,  all  of  which  were  received  in  the 
flesh  by  their  collector,  who  is  one  of  our  best  professionjil 
taxidermists. 

(9)  Mr.  G.  Agius's,  at  Marsascirocco.  This  consists 
mostly  of  Waders  and  water-birds,  shot  by  the  collector, 
from  the  fish-ponds  of  Marsascala  and  Marsascirocco. 

(10)  Mr.  A.  Cachia  Zammit's,  at  San  Giorgio  a  Mare. 
This  is  one  of  the  older  collections,  which  is  fortunately  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation ;  it  contains  amongst  other 
varieties  one  of  the  few  Pelicans  taken  in  the  island,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  specimens  recorded  by  Schembri  in  his 
list  of  1843. 

(11)  My  private  collection,  at  Valletta,  contains  now  over 
250  species  and  nearly  1000  specimens,  all  of  which  were 
received  in  the  flesh  and  mounted  by  my  brother,  Mr.  A. 
Despott,  and  myself.  Amongst  the  rare  specimens  I  can 
mention  a  Baikal  Teal,  an  Egyptian  Goose,  a  Guillemot, 
a  Red-throated  Diver,  two  Little  Auks,  a  Jay,  and  a 
Bifasciated  Lark. 

In  addition  to  these  collections  there  are  those  of  local 
bird-stuffers;  these  are^  of  course,  continually  fluctuating  iu 
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number,  aiid^  moreover,  exotic  species  are  very  ofteu  intro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Micallefs  collection  was  sold  after  his  death,  in  1913, 
and  I  am  informed  that  a  good  part  of  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  A.  Magri  at  Floriana. 

To  the  student  of  our  ornithology,  visits  to  the  Valletta 
Market  may  often  prove  profitable,  especially  during  the 
spring  and  the  autumn,  when  the  poulterers'  stalls  are 
frequently  stocked  with  many  interesting  species  of  migra- 
tory birds  ;  but,  in  order  that  one  may  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  what  the  status  of  bird-life  is  in  Malta,  it  might  well 
be  stated  that  the  number  of  licensed  sportsmen  who  over- 
run the  117  square  miles  covered  by  these  islands  is  over 
1000,  perhaps  twice  as  many  if  we  count  the  unlicensed 
ones,  and  to  these  may  also  be  added  another  army  of 
netters.  AH  these  are,  of  course,  a  great  helj)  to  the  collector 
and  epicures,  but  not  so  much  to  our  agriculturists,  who 
nnfortunately  are  very  ignorant  of  the  real  economic  value 
of  birds. 

The  published  literature  on  Maltese  ornithology  is  as 
follows  : — 

1760.  DeReville  Godehkn.     "  Sur  le  passage  des  Oiseaux  de  Malte,"  . 
pub.  in  the  Mem.  de  Mat.  et  de  Ph^-s.  pres.  a  I'Acad.  des  Sc.  de 
Paris,  t.  iii. — In  this  paper  the  auihor  gives  a  list  of  the  migratory 
birds  (ibserved  by  him  during  his  stay  in  Malta. 

1772.  Abela  CiANTAR.  '  Malta  Iliustrata.' — In  this  work  the  author 
gives  a  sort  of  an  Ornithological  Calendar,  beginning  from  March 
and  ending  in  February. 

1841,  Thompson,  W.  "Notice  of  migratory  Birds  which  alighted  on, 
or  were  seen  from,  H.M.S.  '  Beacon,'  Capt.  Graves,  on  the  passage 
from  Malta  to  the  Morea  at  the  end  of  April  1841,"  Ann. 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (1)  viii.  pp.  12.5-129.— In  this  note  the  author 
mentions  some  migratory  species  observed  by  him  duriug  the 
cruise  of  H.M.S,  'Beacon.' 

1843.  ScHEMBRi,  Antonio.  '  Catalogo  Oruitologico  del  gruppo  di 
Malta.' — In  this  work,  which  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever 
been  published  about  the  birds  of  Malta,  the  author  enumerates 
230  species,  giving  with  each  a  short  but  very  interestii  g  note, 
together  with  the  Latin,  Italian,  English,  Frencli,  and  Maltese 
names. 
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1843.  ScHEMBRi,  Antonio.  '  Qiiadro  geografico  ornitologico.'  —  In 
this  work  the  author  gives  in  comparative  columns  the  status 
of  birds  in  Malta,  Sicily,  Rome,  Tuscany,  Liguria,  Nice,  and 
Gard. 

1844.  Strickland,  H.  E.  "On  Thalassidroma  melitensis,  Schemhri, 
a  supposed  new  species  of  Stormy  Petrel,"  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1)  xiv.  pp.  348-9. — In  this  note  the  author  shows  that  the 
Thalassidroma  melitensis  Schembri  is  nothing  but  the  Procellana 

pelagica  of  authors. 
1850.  Strickland,   H.    E.      "  On   the  occurrence  of  Charadrius  vir- 

giniacus,  Bork.,  at  Malta,"  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (2)  v.  pp.  40-42. 

— In  this  note  a  description  is  given  of  the  specimen  taken  in  the 

island. 
1858-63.  GuLiA,   Gavino.       '  Repertorio    di    Storia    Naturale.' — This 

work  contains  some  interesting  notes  about  a  few  of  our  birds. 
1860,  Medlycott,    William    C.    JB.      '  Catalogue   of    the    Birds    of 

Malta.' — A  list  in  which  are  enumerated  practically  the  same 

species  given  by  Schembri. 
18G2.  Wright,  C.  A.     "  Lista  di  uccelli  Maltesi,"  pub.  in  the  *  Reper- 
torio di  Storia  Naturale  '  of  Dr.  Gavino  Gulia. 

1863.  Wright,  C.  A.     "  A  visit  to  the  islet  of  Filfla,  on  the  south  coast 

of  Malta,"  '  Ibis/  1863,  pp.  435-440.— The  author  gives  here  an 
interestiug  account  of  his  excursion  to  Filfla,  and  mentions  the 
occurrence  of  Puffinus  anr/lorum,  Puffinus  cinereus,  and  Thalassi- 
droma pelagica. 

1864.  Wright,  C.  A.     *'  List  of   the  Birds  observed  in  the  islands  of 

Malta  and  Gozo,"  'Ibis,'  1864,  pp.  42-73,  137-157.— In  this 
list,  the  most  accurate  ever  published  on  the  birds  of  Malta,  the 
author  enumerates  253  species,  giving  with  each  a  short  note, 
the  English,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  also  the  Maltese  name. 
1864.  Sperling,  R.  M.  "  Some  account  of  an  Ornithologist's  cruise  in 
the  Mediterranean,"  '  Ibis,'  1864,  pp.  268-290. — In  this  note  some 
of  our  migratory  birds  are  mentioned. 

1864.  Wright,  C.  A.  "  Appendix  to  a  list  of  Birds  observed  in  the 
islands  of  Malta  and  Gozo,"  'Ibis,'  1864,  pp.  291-292.— In  this 
appendix  the  author  gives  two  new  occurrences,  and  records  other 
rare  birds  observed  since  the  publication  of  his  list. 

1865.  Wright,  C.  A.  "  Second  Appendix  to  a  list  of  Birds  observed 
in  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Gozo,"  'Ibis,'  1865,  pp.  459-466. — 
New  and  rare  occurrences  are  recorded  in  this  note. 

1866.  Grant,  William.     "Birds  found  in  Malta  and  Gozo,  with  their 

English,  Maltese,  and  Latin  names." — In  this  list,  which  is  not 
very  accurate,  several  species  have  been  included  which  have  no 
claim  to  figure  amongst  Maltese  birds. 
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1839.  Wright,  C.  A.  "Third  Appendix  to  a  list  of  Birds  observed 
in  Malta  and  Gozo,"  '  Ibis,'  18G9,  pp.  24o -2o6.— The  author 
enumerates  here  eight  additional  species,  and  criticises  very 
severely  the  catalogue  compiled  by  Grant. 

1870.  Adams,  A.  L.  'Notes  of  a  Naturali.-st  in  the  Nile  \'alley  and 
Malta.' — A  very  good  picture  of  bird-life  in  Malta  is  given  in  this 
work. 

1870.  Wright,  C.  A.  "  Fourth  Appendix  to  a  list  of  Birds  observed 
in  Malta  and  Gozo,"  'Ibis,' 1870,  pp.  488-493.— In  this  note  a 
new  occurrence  is  recorded,  besides  that  of  several  oth"r  rare  birds. 

1871-72.  Salvadori, ToMMASO.  "  Uccelli,"  in  'Fauna  d'ltalia,'  parte  ii. 
Vallardi,  Milano. — In  this  work  a  reference  is  made  to  some  of 
our  birds,  and  the  Maltese  names  are  also  given. 

1874.  WRKiHT,  C.  A.  "  Fifth  Appendix  to  a  list  of  Birds  ob.«erved  in 
Malta  and  Gozo,"  Ibis,  1874,  pp.  223-241. — Eleven  additional 
species  are  recorded  in  this  note. 

1878.  Barbaro,  G.  C.  'The  Birds  of  Malta,  with  their  sys'euiatic 
English  and  Italian  names  and  seasons'  (Malta). — In  this  list 
270  species  are  enumerated,  some  of  which,  however,  have  no 
right  whatever  to  figure  amongst  the  Maltese  birds. 

1884.  Bkchkr,  E.  F.    "Shearwaters  on  the  rock  of  FilHa,"  'Zoologist, 
(3)  viii.  pp.  4G7-468. — In   this  note,  giving  a  short  account  of 
an    excursion   to    Filfla,    the    author    mentions    Pi'Jfi)tus  ku/tli, 
P.  atiglorum,  Procellaria  pelayica,  and  Columbu  licia. 

188G.  (iiGLiOLi,  Enrico  II.  'Avifauna  Italica,  Eienco  delle  specie  di 
Uccelli  stazionarie  o  di  passaggio  in  Italia,  colla  loro  sinouimia 
volgai'e  e  con  notizie  piu  specialmente  intorno  alle  migrazioni  ed 
alia  nidificazione '  (Firenze). — In  this  work  reference  is  gnven  to 
the  Birds  of  Malta,  and  the  Maltese  name  is  g-iven  as  well  as 
those  in  other  dialects. 

1838.  Castagna,  P.  P.  'It  tair.' — A  list  of  birds  known  under  a 
Maltese  name,  included  in  '  Lis  Storia  ta  Malta  bil  gzejjer  tahha.' 

1889-90.  Gulia,  Giovanni.  '  Prontuario  di  Storia  Naturale.' — Those 
birds  only  wliich  have  a  local  name  figure  in  this  work,  and 
with  each  is  given  also  the  English,  Latin,  and  Italian  one,  and, 
in  several  cases,  the  occurrence  too. 

1890.  Galizia,  G.  S.  "L'avvoltojo  Grifone  e  sua  cattura  nell'  Isola  di 
Malta,"  pub.  in  '  II  Naturalista  Maltese.' — In  this  note  the  author 
gives  a  description  of  the  specimen  preserved  in  the  University 
Museum. 

1890.  Falzon,  R.  "  Note  Ornitologiche,"  pub.  in  '  II  Naturalista 
Maltese.' — In  these  notes  the  author  records  several  rare  birds 
observed  by  him  in  these  islands.  Amongst  them  he  mentions 
AIca  torda,  Corvus  comix,  Athene  noctua,  and  Lohipes  hyper- 
boreus. 
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1891.  GiGLiOLi,  Enrico  Hillyer.     '  Primo  resoconto  dei  risultati  dell' 

incliiesta  ornithologica  in  Italia'  (three-volnme?,  Firenze). — In 
this  work  the  author  takes  Malta  as  forming  geographically  a  part 
of  Italy,  and  includes  many  ornithological  occurrences,  giving 
the  names  in  various  dialects  as  well  as  in  Maltese. 

1892.  Tagliaferro,  N.  "On  Sula  bansana  in  Malta/'  pub.  in  the 
'Mediterranean  Naturalist.'^— By  this  note  the  author  records 
the  occurrence  of  the  Gannet  in  Malta. 

1893.  Tagliaferro,  N.      " Falco  punicus  in  Malta,"   'Mediterranean 

Naturalist,'  iii.  p.  866. — The  author  records  the  nesting  of  this 
species  in  Gozo,  and  the  addition  of  a  young  male  bird  to  tlie 
collection  of  the  University  Museum. 
1895.  Blasius,  R.     "Ornis  von  Malta  und  Gozo  und  den  umliegenden 
Inseln,   mit  Beitriigen   aus   den  ornithologischen  Berichten  der 
Leuchtthurm-wachter  von  Dellimara  und  Giordan  aus  den  .Tahren 
1886-91,"  'Ornis;  Braunschweig,  viii.  pp.  139-211.— In  this  list, 
which  enumerates  288  species,  some  very  interesting  notes  aie 
given ;    in   some   cases,   however,  the    local   name   is   somewhat 
defective. 
1899.  jVEackay,  Hugh.    "  Ornithological  notes  from  Malta,"  '  Zoologist,' 
(4)  iii.  pp.  2-'34-2o8. — In  this  paper,  in  wliich  no  order  is  observed, 
several    species   of  our   birds   are   mentioned.      In   many  cases, 
however,  the  observation  seems  to  have  been  done  rather  super- 
ficially ;  in  fact,  some  of  our  very  common  species  figure  as  birds 
of  rare  occurrence,  whilst  others  are  included  without  sufficient 
evidence.     Other  statements  are  undoubtedly  mistaken  owing  to 
wrong  identification. 
1905.  GuLiA,  Giovanni.      "  Uccelli   Migratori,"'  pub.   in   the   'Guida 
Generale  di  Malta.' — This  consists  of  a  sort  of  a  short  calendar, 
giving  the  species  of  birds  which  are  met  with  in  these  islands 
during  each  month. 
1907.  Leach,    C.      'Catalogue   of  the   Collection   of  Birds   of  Malta 
belonging  to  the  Museum  of  tlie  University.' — The  compiler  of 
this  list,  who  was  at  the  time  Curator  of  the  Museum,  enumerates 
224  species,  giving  with  each   the   Latin,   English,  Italian,  and 
Maltese  names.      Some  species,  however,   are  included,  whicli, 
though  existing  in  the  Museum,  bear  neither  date  nor  locality 
and  are  very  probably  imported  specimens. 
1907.  GiGLiOLT,  Enrico  H.      'Avifauna  Italica  '  (Firenze). — In   this 
work    the   author   gives   several   notes   of    species    which   have 
occurred  in  Malta.     The  Maltese  name  is  also  given  with  the 
majority ;  in  several  cases,  however,  this  is  not  correct. 
1909,  Caruana  Gatto,  Alfredo.      "  Sulla  straordinaria  comparsa  in 
Malta   della  Loxia  curvirostra,   L.,"    pub.    in    the   'Archivum 
Melitense.' — In  this  note  the  author  records  the  occurrence   of 
the  Crossbill  in  Malta  during  the  summer  of  1909. 
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19J0.  GuLiA,  Giovanni.     "II  calendario  del  Cacciatore  Maltese,"  pub. 

in   the  '  Guida   Generale   di  Malta.' — This   is  a  practical  guide 

for  the  Maltese  sportsman,  for  whom  it  was  especially  intended 

b>'  the  author. 
191;}.   Arrigoni    degli    Oddi,   E.      '  Elenco    degli    uccelli    Italian!  ' 

(Roma). — Several  notes  about  the  occurrence  of  certain  species  in 

Malta  are  given  in  this  list. 
r.)l;3.  DK.sporx,  G.     "  La  Berta  Maggiore  del  Mediterraneo,  Puffinu^ 

Knhli,  Ciefa,  una  specie  che  si  estingue,"  pub.  in  tlie  '  Archivuni 

Melitense.' — In  this  note  the  wanton  destruction  of  Shearwaters 

in  these  islands  is  deplored. 

1913.  Dkspott,  G.  "  Lista  delle  nuove  specie  di  uccelli,  &c."  pub.  in 
the  'Archivum  Melitense.' — In  this  list  83  species  are  enumerated, 
the  majority  of  which  are  recorded  for  the  lirst  time. 

191-1.  Kennedy,  J.  R.  "  Baikal  Teal  {Netfion  forniosu?n} ." — In  a  letter 
published  in  the  'Ibis  '  (p.  166)  the  writer  gives  au  account  of  tlie 
specimen  seen  by  him  and  taken  in  Malta  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1913. 

1914.  Dkspott,  G.  "  Oche  lombardelle  catturate  nell'  Isola  di  Malta 
il  7  Gennajo,"  pub.  in  '  La  Tribuna  Sport'  .(Napoli). — The  capture 
of  live  specimens  of  the  White-fronted  Goose  is  reported  in  this 
note. 

1914.  Despott,  G.  "  Chenalope.v  a{/t/2)tiaciis,  L.,"  pub.  in  'La  Tribuna 
Sport '  (Napoli). — In  this  note  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in 
Malta  is  reported. 

1914.  Ghidini,   Angelo.      "  L'alz'ivola   asiatica   (Netthwi    fonnosuni, 

Georgi)  nel  baciuo  del  Verbano,"  'Itivista  Italiana  Orn.'  iii. 
pp.  145-7. — Amongst  several  records  of  the  species  in  Italy  the 
author  includes  the  occurrence  in  Malta  on  the  16lh  of  April, 
1913,  and  in  a  footnote  the  occurrence  of  the  Egyptian  Goose  in 
our  island  is  also  reported. 

1915.  Uesi'ott,  G.  *'  A  list  of  the  Birds  of  Malta.''  Malta,  8vo. — In 
this  list  are  enumerated  3J0  species  ;  with  each  is  given  a  short 
note,  and,  besides  the  Latin,  the  English,  Italian,  aJid  Maltese 
names  are  given. 

1910.  Hony,  G.  B.  "  Bird-notes  from  tlie  Mediterranean,"  '  Zoologist,' 
(4)  xix.  pp.  106-108. — In  these  notes  a  reference  is  made  to 
Malta  where,  amongst  other  birds,  the  author  states  that  he  i-aw 
two  Blackcaps  during  his  short  stay.  This  species  being  rather 
rare,  its  occurrence  here  is  always  worth  recording. 

1916.  Despott,  G.  "  The  Breeding-bu'ds  of  Malta,"  'ZunJogist,'  (4)  xx. 
pp.  161-181. — In  this  paper  the  species  enumerated  are  thirty-two 
in  number ;  with  each  a  note  about  the  breeding-habits,  in  these 
islands,  is  given, 

1916.  Dkspott,  G.  "i.  Egyptian  Nightjar,  ii  Black-bellied  Sand- 
Grouse,     iii.  White  Storks  in  Malta,"  'Zoologist,'  (4)  xx.  pp.  194, 
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231,  232. — These  are  three  short  notes  recording  the  occurrence 
of  these  rare  species  in  the  Maltese  islands. 

1916.  Despott,  G.  "  Ornithological  report  for  the  Maltese  islands 
(July-Dec.  1915),"  'Zoologist,'  (4)  xx.  pp.  378-388.— Amongst 
other  occurrences  are  those  of  a  Short-toed  Eagle  and  a  Pere- 
grine Falcon, 

1916.  Despott,  G.  "Ornithological  report  for  the  Maltese  islands 
(Jan.-June  1916),"  'Zoologist,'  (4)  xx.  pp.  441-452.— The  most 
important  occurrence  noted  is  that  of  the  Cream-coloured 
Courser  which  passed  in  relatively  large  numbers  during  this 
period. 

1916.  Despott,  G.  "  Anser  alhifrons,"  pub.  in  the  '  Archivum  Meli- 
tense.' — This  is  a  detailed  note  about  the  occurrence  of  the  five 
AV'hite-fronted  Geese  taken  in  1914. 

Note. — The  local  names  for  several  of  the  new  species  have 
been  given  me  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Magro,  Rector  of  the 
University,  who  is  one  of  the  most  competent  authorities 
and  enthusiastic  students  of  the  Maltese  dialect ;  and  for 
the  majority  of  species  tlie  name  given  is  a  translation 
or  the  equivalent  of  either  the  Latin,  English,  or  Italian 
names. 

The  number  in  brackets  given  with  each  species  refers 
to  that  in  my  'List  of  the  Birds  of  Malta/  published 
in  1915. 

Systematic  List. 

1.  (143)  Corvns  corax  corax  L.     The  Raven. 
Local  name  :   Ciaulun. 

The  only  specimen  I  have  seen  in  the  flesh  was  taken  in 
the  vicinity  of  Gargur  on  the  29th  of  November,  1906,  and 
]\ir.  Micallef,  to  whom  it  was  sent  to  be  mounted,  then  assured 
me  that  it  was  the  fifth  specimen  which  he  had  handled — the 
other  four  having  occurred  also  in  the  autumn  in  different 
years.  Another  local  name  for  this  species  is  Corvu :  this 
appears,  however,  not  to  be  much  in  use. 

2.  (144)  Corvus  corax  tingitanus  Irby.     Irby^s  Raven. 
Local  name  :   Ciaulun  Ta  Barharja. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1912,  Mr.  Micallef  showed  me  two 
of  these  birds  which  were  taken  in  the  vicinitv  of  Krendi 
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five  days  before ;  lie  also  told  me  that  these  birds  are  rare  and 
irregular  visitors  to  these  islands,  but  from  his  experience 
he  considered  them  of  a  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the 
preceding.  The  above-mentioned  specimens  are,  however, 
the  only  ones  which  I  have' seen.  Tlie  local  name  was  given 
me  by  Mr.  Micallef. 

3.  (14'2)  CorvTis  cornix  comix  L.     The  Hooded  Crow. 
Local  name  :   Ciaula  griza. 

A  very  rare  straggler.  The  first  mention  of  the  species 
appears  to  have  been  made  by  my  friend  Prof.  R.  Falzon, 
in  1890.  I  know  of  three  other  specimens  taken  in  these 
islands:  the  first  was  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  Notabile 
and  was  stuffed  by  Mr.  Micallef,  who  sold  it  to  a  local 
collector;  the  second  I  found  in  the  Valletta  Market  on 
the  8th  of  April,  1914,  this  was  shot  in  Gozo  the  day  before 
and  now  forms  part  of  my  collection ;  the  third  is  the  speci- 
men preserved  in  the  University  Museum,  which,  though 
bearing  neither  date  nor  locality,  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
in  these  islands.  In  spite  of  its  rarity,  it  is  said  that  in  some 
parts  of  Sicily  this  species  is  known  by  the  name  of  "Maltese 
Crow.'"  The  local  name  given  is  nothing  but  a  translation 
of  the  Italian  name,  and  by  it  the  bird  is  known  to  local 
collectors  and  ornithologists. 

4.  (145)  Corvus  frugilegus  frugilegus  L.     The  Rook. 
Local  name  :   Corvu. 

A  rare  visitor,  generally  seen  during  the  autumn,  though 
1  have  seen  it  more  than  once  also  during  the  spring.  Ac- 
cording to  Schembri,  it  occurs  on  passage  in  October  and 
November,  generally  arriving  in  flocks  of  five  or  six  indi- 
viduals. Wright  records  the  species  as  very  common  during 
the  winters  of  1861-62  and  1862-63,  w^hen  he  says  it  re- 
mained with  us  for  several  months;  he  observed  it  also  at 
tiie  beginning  of  spring  in  1864.  I  saw  three  individuals  on 
the  11th  of  April,  1916,  and  Capt.  Scott  Hopkins  reported 
to  me  three  others  observed  by  him  on  the  6th  of  the 
following  May  in  the  vicinity  of  Hagiar  Kim.     Besides  the 
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local  name  above  given,  Ciaidun  and  Gharuh  are  to  be 
found  also  on  other  lists ;  the  first,  as  we  have  seen, 
however,  is  also  given  to  the  Raven,  and  the  second  is 
undoubtedly  A'cry  little  in  use. 

5.  (141)  Colceus  monedula  monedula  (L.).     The  Jackdaw. 
Local  name  :    Ciaula. 

Tiiis  species  was  very  abundant,  but  owing  to  a  continuous 
persecution  has  become  very  scarce — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
its  temporary  protection  has  been  felt  necessary.  Tlie  few 
birds  which  remain  breed  in  the  inaccessible  clifiTs  on  the  south 
of  the  islands,  a  few  may  also  be  seen  about  the  precipitous 
rocks  near  Melliha  and  St.  PauPs  Bay.  When  Wright  pub- 
lished his  list  of  the  birds  observed  by  him  in  these  islands, 
the  Jackdaw  appears  to  have  been  on  the  increase.  I  quite 
remember  the  time  when  these  birds  could  be  observed  over 
the  roofs  of  houses  in  the  very  centre  of  Valletta,  and  Adams 
says  that  the  Jackdaw  used  to  breed  in  the  fortifications  of 
the  town.  Wright  says  that  it  is  asserted  somewhere  that 
the  Jackdaw  was  imported  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  but 
this  statement  seemed  to  him  rather  apocryphal.  After 
careful  observations,  however,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
new  arrivals  of  these  birds  are  never  observed  in  these  islands, 
so  that  what  seemed  apocryphal  to  Wi'ight  might  be  a  real 
fact.  In  an  old  manuscript  in  the  Malta  Public  Library,  it 
is  said  that  a  reward  was  offered  by  the  Government  of  the 
Order  for  the  head  and  pair  of  feet  of  tliis  bird,  and  to-day 
it  is  quite  difficult  to  obtain  a  specimen,  even  if  one  offers 
a  shilling  or  two.  Another  local  name  for  this  species  is 
Cola,  which  is,  however,  practically  out  of  use. 

6.  (140)  Pica  pica  pica  (L.).     The  Magpie. 
Local  name  :   Ciaula  bujda. 

Schembri  records  a  specimen  shot  in  these  islands  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1839,  and  Wright  records  the  same  occur- 
rence, saying  that  the  individual  might  have  been  a 
straggler  blown  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  where  the  species 
exists  in  great  numbers.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Uni- 
versity Museum  which   bears   no  date  or   locality,  but  on 
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wliich  may  be  observed  evident  signs  of  captivity,  so  tliat 
if  the  specimen  in  cpiestion  is  the  one  recorded  by  Schembri, 
the  occnrrence  is  mnch  in  need  of  further  evidence.  It  is 
to  be  further  noted  that  these  birds  are  at  times  imported 
from  Siciiy  and  sokl  to  local  bird-fanciers,  so  tliat  if  even  an 
individual  is  taken  careful  enquiries  should  be  made  before 
recording  it  as  a  locally  occurring  bird. 

7.  (139)  Garrulus  glandarius  glandarius  (Tj.).     The  Jay. 
Local  name  :  Sultan  icciaul. 

In  my  list  of  the  birds  of  Malta  of  1915,  I  g:ive  this 
species  as  one  of  doubtful  occurrence,  saying  that  the  only 
specimen  existing  in  Malta  is  the  one  in  the  University 
Museum,  and  that  this,  like  many  of  the  older  specimens, 
though  stated  to  have  been  locally  taken,  bears  neither 
locality  nor  date.  On  the  lOtli  of  May,  1916,  however, 
I  found  a  specimen  in  the  Valletta  Market;  it  was  obtained 
the  day  before  from  the  limits  of  Casal  Zabbar.  The 
example  was  in  very  good  condition,  not  bearing  the 
slightest  sign  of  having  been  kept  in  confinement;  it 
now  forms  part  of  my  collection,  and  I  consider  it  a 
genuine  locally  occurring  bird.  The  jMaltese  name  above 
given  has  been  suggested  by  my  lamented  friend  the  late 
Prof.  Tagliaferro,  and  has  already  been  accepted  by  those 
interested  in  our  ornithology. 

8.  (136)  Sturnus  vulgaris  vulgaris  L.     The  Starling. 
Local  name  :   Sturnell. 

Occurs  in  fairly  large  numbers  on  migration  during  the 
autunm,  the  first  arrivals  are  generally  observed  about 
the  end  of  September  ;  the  bulk  of  the  birds,  however,  are 
never  noticed  before  the  middle  of  October,  when  large 
flocks  are  usually  noticed  coming  in  about  sunset.  Both 
gun  and  net,  unfortunately,  await  the  poor  migrants,  and 
in  a  short  time  their  numbers  are  markedly  reduced. 
The  few  individuals  wliich  find  sanctuary  in  our  public 
gardens,  and  thus  escape  destruction,  linger  here  until  the 
beginning  of  spring,  when  they  depart.     I  have  a  specimen 
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in  my  collection  taken  on  the  26th  of  May,  1913 — an  ex- 
ceptionally late  date  for  the  occurrence  of  the  Starling  in 
Malta,  I  have  been  assured  that  several  females,  on  dis- 
section, were  found  to  contain  ovaries  in  such  an  advanced 
state  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  undoubtedly  have  laid  ; 
in  spite  of  this,  however,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  that 
we  have  not  yet  any  authentic  record  of  the  breeding  of  the 
species  with  us.  According  to  Scliembri,  new  arrivals  of 
the  Starling  are  noticed  in  March  ;  I  believe,  however,  that 
these  are  only  some  of  those  which  have  wintered  with  us. 

9.  (137)   Sturnus  unicolor  Temm.    The  Sardinian  Starling. 

Local  name  :  Slurnell  iswecl. 

A  very  rare  visitor,  first  reported  by  Scherabri,  who  states 
that  two  specimens  were  shot  from  a  flock  of  five  or  six  by 
Mr.  B.  Ellul.  Wright  also  records  several  locally  taken 
specimens.  I  have  seen  three  stuffed  specimens  in 
Mr.  Micallef's  collection,  and  another  one  in  the  Uni- 
versity Museum — this  bears  neither  date  nor  locality.  The 
three  in  Mr.  Micallef's  collection  were  taken  in  October 
and  handled  by  him  in  the  flesh.  In  the  autumn  of  1907, 
I  observed  two  of  these  birds  together  with  the  Common 
Starling,  and  another  on  the  5th  of  November,  1911;  a 
specimen  was  shot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birzebbugia 
in  the  summer  of  1916 — this  was  preserved  by  a  local  bird- 
stuffer.  To  the  majority  of  bird-dealers  and  poulterers,  the 
species  is  known  by  the  name  above  giv?n.  All,  however, 
admit  its  rarity,  and  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  procuring 
a  specimen  for  my  collection,  though  I  have  done  my  very 
best. 

10.  (138)  Pastor  roseus  (L.).     The  Rose-coloured  Pastor. 

Local  name  :  Sturnell  rosa. 

A  rather  rare  and  irregular  visitor.  Schembri  recoi'ds  the 
occurrence  of  five  individuals  :  the  first  was  seen  by  him  at 
Bingemma  in  August  1835,  the  second  in  1840,  the  third  was 
taken  in  the  nets  in  1841,  and  another  two  observed  also  by 
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liiiii  near  St.  Paul's  Bay  in  the  spring  of  1812.  AVriglit 
records  four  individuals  :  the  first  was  killed  on  the  7th  of 
August,  1855,  two  were  taken  at  the  Marsa  (for  these  no 
date  is  given),  and  the  fourth  was  purehased  by  liitn  iu 
tlie  Valletta  Market  during  the  first  week  of  November, 
1858.  I  have  seen  only  one  live  specimen,  and  this  was  at 
"Tal  Ghalia"  on  the  1st  of  November,  1906.  There  is  a 
fine  specimen  in  the  University  Museum — this,  however, 
bears  neither  date  nor  locality;  and  I  know  of  another  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Micallef,  who  informed  me  that  it  was 
the  sixth  s|)pciruen  which  he  had  prepared.  A  specimen 
was  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Birzebbugia  in  the  middle  of 
July,  1916.  The  local  name  Malvizz  rosa,  given  in  other 
lists,  is  not  lased  any  longer,  and  I  do  not  know  if  it  has  ever 
been  in  use. 

11.  (75)  Oriolus  oriolus  oriolus  (L.).     The  Golden  Oriole. 

Local  name  :   Taj)-a  sfifra. 

A  regular  migrant  during  the  spring  and  autumn.  It  is 
abundant,  however,  during  the  former  season  and  in  the  latter 
it  is  usually  scarce.  During  the  spring  the  first  arrivals  are 
noticed  by  the  middle  or  end  of  March  ;  the  bulk,  however, 
are  not  observed  before  April,  when  it  is  a  common  occur- 
rence to  see  the  carob  trees  quite  full  with  these  birds,  and 
when  great  slaughter  is  v.rought  by  sportsmen,  both  licensed 
and  unlicensed  ones.  Some  of  these  birds  usually  linger 
here  till  the  end  of  May,  and  a  few  individuals  occasionally 
])rolong  their  stay  till  the  middle  of  June.  I  remember 
years  when  the  Orioles  appeared  in  very  small  numbers ; 
this  is,  however,  only  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Both 
Schembri  and  Wright  are  of  opinion  that  these  birds  would 
breed  here  if  they  were  not  so  much  persecuted.  And  I 
quite  share  this  opinion,  for  I  have  often  dissected  females 
in  which  the  ovaries  were  so  ripe  that  in  a  few  days  the 
birds  would  undoubtedly  have  laid.  Besides  the  local  name 
above  given,  we  find  in  other  lists  the  name  Tajra  hadra, 
which  is  said  to  be  used  for  the  female  and  young  birds  ; 
this  is,  however,  not  much  in  use  at  present,  and  the  name 
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Tajra  safra  is   given    indiscriminately   to   both    tlie    males, 
females,  and  young. 

12.  (109)  Coccothraustes  coccothraustes  coccothraustes  (L.). 
The  Hawfinch. 

Local  name  :   Ghasfur  taz-zehhug . 

Both  Sebembri  and  Wriglit  say  tbat  this  species  occurs  on 
migration  in  November  and  December,  and  is  common  in 
some  years  and  rare  in  others.  From  my  personal  experience 
I  can  say  that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  rare  bird,  and  that 
it  is  only  in  an  exceptional  way  when  it  does  occur  in  any 
considerable  numbers.  When  this  happens,  the  first  arrivals 
are  noticed  by  the  third  or  last  week  of  October,  and  when 
the  birds  are  not  seen  at  that  time  they  are  generally  not 
expected  to  pass  at  all.  In  1907  and  1909  we  had  an 
exceptionally  abundant  passage  of  Hawfinches,  and  in  1909 
especially,  flocks  composed  of  ten  or  more  individuals  were 
by  no  means  a  rare  sight;  during  that  year  the  first  arrivals 
were  observed  on  the  17tli  of  October,  and  I  have  then  seen 
one  taken  as  late  as  the  end  of  March.  In  1907  I  noted  the 
first  arrivals  by  the  first  week  of  October ;  the  birds,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  linger  here  for  more  than  two  months. 

13.  (98)   Chloris  cWoris  chloris  (L.).     The  Greenfinch. 
Local  name  :    Verdun. 

Pretty  common  and  arriving  in  tolerably  large  numbers 
during  some  years,  becoming  scarce,  however,  in  others. 
The  first  arrivals  are  generally  noticed  by  the  middle  of 
October;  the  bulk  of  the  birds,  however,  are  not  observed 
before  the  end  of  this  or  the  beginning  of  the  following 
month.  Solitary  individuals  are  at  times  seen  as  early  as 
the  first  days  ot"  October,  but  this  is  to  be  considered  as 
quite  unusual ;  the  few  individuals  which  escape  the  nets, 
set  for  them  and  for  other  Finches,  usually  stay  here  for 
the  winter.  In  January  fresh  arrivals  are  often  noticed  ; 
these,  however,  stay  here  for  a  rather  short  period  and 
generally  depart  together  with  those  which  have  passed  the 
winter  with  us.  In  May  1910  I  found  a  nest  of  the  Green- 
finch,   and    I    have   been   assured   that    the   case,    though 
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very  rare,  is  by  no  means  unique.  Like  all  other  finches 
the  Greenfinch  is  severely  persecuted,  and,  bein"^  a  rather 
confident  species,  it  is  very  difficult  for  it  not  to  fall  a  victim 
to  one  of  the  numerous  guns  or  nets. 

14.  (99)  Chloris  chloris  aurantiiventris  (Cab.).  Algerian 
Greenfinch. 

Local  name  :    Verdun  second. 

No  mention  of  this  species  is  made  by  Schembri,  and 
Wi'ight  says  he  has  never  met  with  it  here.  I  have  seen 
two  or  three  locally  taken  specimens,  but,  not  knowing  at 
the  time  that  they  belonged  to  a  distinct  variety,  did  not 
trouble  to  preserve  them.  I  have  been  assured  by  several 
netters  and  fowlers  that  these  birds  are  more  frequent  than 
I  imagined,  and  that  they  are  distinguished  from  the  Com- 
mon Greenfinch  by  the  local  name  given  above.  The  last 
specimen  which  I  have  seen  was  taken  within  the  limits  of 
Zurrico  by  my  friend,  Giuseppe  Vella  of  that  villnge,  on  the 
12th  of  November,  1911  ;  it  lived  for  two  years  in  con- 
finement and  was  crossed  with  a  Canary  in  the  spring  of 
1912. 

15.(93)  Carduelis  carduelis  cardnelis  (L.).    The  Goldfinch. 

Local  name  :   Gardill. 

Schembri  gives  this  species  as  rather  common  and  oc- 
curring on  migration  in  April  and  May  ;  he  also  states  that 
in  his  time  it  was  beginning  to  be  here  a  pretty  frequent 
breeder  too.  Wright  also  repeats  this  last  statement,  saying, 
however,  that  the  species  is  not  very  common,  and  that  it 
occurs  in  October  and  again  in  April  and  May.  From  my 
own  observations  I  can  say  that  the  Goldfinch  is  a  very 
scarce  migrant  during  the  autumn,  sometimes  occurring 
also  during  the  spring  ;  on  exceptional  occasions  it  has 
been  known  to  arrive  m  fairly  good  numbers,  but  these 
cases  are  to  be  considered  very  rare — the  only  case  in  my 
memory  when  this  happened  was  in  October  1908.  The 
occurrence  of  the  species  in  spring  is,  in  my  opinion,  also 
quite  exceptional ;  when  they  do  arrive,  however,  during  that 
season,  if  left  undisturbed,  they  generally  breed  with  us 
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16.  (94)  Carduelis  carduelis  major  (Tacz.).  The  Eastern 
Goldfinch. 

Local  name  :   Gardill  ta  Costantinopli. 

This  Goldfinch  is  often  imported  to  Malta,  so  that  speci- 
mens which  are  at  times  taken  might  easily  be  individuals 
escaped  from  captivity  ;  but  as  I  have  seen  two  examples 
obtained  during  the  migration  season  in  a  good  state  of 
plumage,  quite  incompatible  with  specimens  which  had  been 
kept  in  confinement,  I  give  the  species  a  place  on  the  list  of 
the  birds  of  Malta,  adding,  however,  that  further  evidence 
is  desirable.  Bird-catchers  and  dealers  assure  me  that  they 
have  met  with  the  species  several  times  and  that  they  know 
it  by  the  local  name  given  above. 

17.  (95)  Carduelis  spinus  (L.).     The  Siskin. 
Local  name  :  Ecura. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  few  specimens  occur  annually ; 
during  some  years,  however,  the  species  is  known  to  arrive  in 
pretty  good  numbers.  Schembri  says  that  it  is  here  asserted 
that  this  takes  place  almost  periodically  every  seven  years. 
I  remember  several  seasons  wlien  not  a  specimen  could  be 
observed  ;  when  it  does  occur  it  is  generally  seen  by  the 
end  of  October,  it  becomes  more  common  in  November,  and 
in  winter  it  usually  disappears.  I  know  two  occasions  when 
the  species  was  observed  at  the  beginning  of  spring ;  this, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  quite  exceptional. 

18.  (110)  Carduelis  linaria  linaria  (L.).  The  Mealy  Red- 
pole. 

Local  name :   Giojjin  salvayg. 

I  only  know  of  one  specimen  which  was  taken  in  Malta. 
It  was  brought  to  me  by  my  friend  G.  Vella  of  Zurrico,  who 
captured  it  within  the  limits  of  that  village  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1909.  The  local  name  given  is  the  one  by  which 
Vella  called  the  bird,  and  I  think  it  might  well  be  kept  for 
the  species,  as  the  word  salvagg  is  often  given  to  any  rare 
congener  of  species  which  are  common  here. 
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19.  Carduelis  linaria  cabaret  (P.  L.  S.  Miill.).  The  Lesser 
Red  pole. 

Local  name  :   Baghal  tal giojjin. 

A  specimen  was  taken  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Zurrico  on  the 
18tb  of  November,  1916;  it  was  brought  over  to  Giulio 
Mallia,  one  of  the  bird-dealers  in  St.  John's  Square,  and  it 
was  sold  by  him  to  a  bird-fancier  from  Marsa  ;  the  bird  was 
quite  unknown  to  all  the  dealers  present,  and  was  soon  given 
the  name  of  Baghal  tal  giojjin.  The  name  Baghal  is  also 
usually  given  to  any  rare  species  which  occurs  for  the  first 
time.  The  Lesser  Redpole  has  not  been  recorded  further 
south  than  Sicily,  and  in  that  island  the  occurrence  appears 
to  be  also  unique. 

20.  (109)  Carduelis  cannabina  cannabina  (L).    The  Linnet. 

Local  name  :   Giojjin. 

Very  common  on  migration  in  the  autumn.  The  first 
arrivals  are  generally  noticed  by  the  middle  of  October; 
the  bulk  of  the  birds,  however,  are  never  observed  before 
the  beginning  of  the  following  month.  By  the  middle  of 
November  our  valleys  are  quite  full  of  Linnets,  but  the 
greater  part  are  wantonly  taken  by  both  the  clap  and 
the  bat  net ;  the  gi'eatest  destruction  is,  however,  wrought 
by  means  of  this  last  instrument,  the  poor  birds  being  caught 
in  hundreds  of  dozens,  to  appear  the  next  morning  on  the 
stalls  at  the  Valletta  Market  and  sold  as  beccafichi,  or  are 
more  quickly  consigned  to  the  pot  of  the  netters  themselves. 
When  the  number  of  these  birds  has  been  brought  down 
considerably  and  it  is  considered  no  longer  worth  while 
to  use  the  bat-net,  the  few  birds  which  are  left  usually 
linger  throughout  the  winter  and  for  a  greater  part  of  the 
spring,  when  they  occasionally  breed  with  us.  The  local 
name  Giojjin  talwarda,  given  by  Giglioli,  is  intended  for  the 
male  in  full  plumage;  it  is,  however,  not  much  in  use. 
Another  local  name  given  to  adult  specimens  is  Giojjin  ta 
I'erba  bianca,  but  this  also  appears  to  be  dying  out. 
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21.  (96)  Serinus  canarius  serinus  L,     The  Serin. 
Local  name  :   Apparell. 

During  some  years  this  bird  is  as  common  as  the  Linnet, 
though  it  generally  arrives  at  a  later  date.  When  a  chance 
is  given  to  it  we  find  it  lingering  throughout  the  winter 
and  for  a  good  part  of  the  spring  ;  but  unhappily,  like  the 
Linnet,  it  is  also  subjected  to  persecution  and  is  wantonly 
destroyed  by  both  the  clap  and  the  bat  nets.  Of  the  count- 
less numbers  of  these  birds  which  arrive  annually,  not  one 
in  a  thousand  survives  till  the  following  summer  ;  it  is 
even  said  that  many  persons  earn  a  living  by  the  capture 
of  these  birds  !  The  Serin  has  Ijcen  known  to  nest  here 
when  fortune  protects  it,  and  it  would  assuredly  be  a  more 
frequent  breeder  if  it  were  not  persecuted  to  such  an 
extent. 

22.  (97)  Serinus  canarius  canarius  (L.),    The  Wild  Canary. 
Local  name  :   Canal  salvagg. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1896,  a  husbandman  from 
Zurrico,  M.  A.  Callus  by  name,  whilst  netting  for  Serins 
at  Hal  Far,  captured  two  of  these  birds  ;  they  soou  excited 
the  curiosity  of  all  who  saw  them,  and,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  Malta,  were  taken  to  be  a  cross  between  the  Serin 
and  some  other  Finch.  I  was  told,  however,  that  a  gentle- 
man of  the  village,  after  consulting  some  books,  declared  the 
birds  to  be  Wild  Canaries,  and  they  were  consequently  given 
the  name  Canal  salvagg,  which  is  nothing  but  a  translation 
of  the  English  and  Italian  name.  In  1911  I  asked  Callus 
and  another  man  who  saw  the  specimens,  several  questions 
regarding  them,  and  showed  them  pictures  of  several  Finches, 
and  they  both  of  them  agreed  that  the  picture  of  the  Wild 
Canary  represented  the  specimens  seen  by  them.  For 
these  reasons  I  have  included  the  species  amongst  our  avi- 
fauna, not  pretending,  however,  that  further  evidence  is  not 
also  desired.  The  local  name  Canal  salvagg  appears  on  other 
lists  for  other  species  ;  it  cannot  stand,  however,  better  than 
for  this  bird,  knowing,  moreover,  that  the  other  species 
liave  also  other  and  much  better  names  too.     In  Giglioli's 
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list  this  species  has  been  reported  as  forming  one  of  Italy's 
rare  visitors,  but  in  the  '  Elenco  degli  Uccelli  Italiaui '  of 
Count  Dr.  E.  Arrigoni  degli  Oddi,  published  in  1913,  it  is 
reported  among  the  species  erroneously  included  in  the 
Italian  list. 

23.(113)  Pyrrhula  pyrrhula  europaea  Vieill.  The  Bull- 
finch. 

Local  name  :  Bugheddum. 

The  occurrence  of  this  species  is  quite  accidental. 
Schembri  records  one  captured  within  the  limits  of  Zurrico 
in  February  1840  and  two  shot  by  JNlr.  Ellul  in  March 
1835.  Wright  reports  also  the  same  occurrences,  adding, 
however,  another  one,  which  he  says  was  taken  some  years 
afterwards.  I  have  a  pair  in  my  collection  which  were  taken 
within  the  limits  of  Zurrico  on  the  27th  of  November,  1909. 
In  some  other  lists  the  local  name  for  this  species  appears 
as  Durrajsa  hamra  (Red  Bunting)  ;  the  one  above  given  and 
which  I  have  taken  from  Mr.  Micallef  is,  however,  more 
to  the  point ;  moreover  Durrajsa  hamra  is  better  suited,  as 
suggested  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Magro,  to  Emberiza  aureola. 

24.(114)  Pyrrhula  pyrrhula  pyrrhula  (L.).  The  Northern 
Bullfinch. 

Local  name  :  Bugheddum  prvim. 

Two  specimens  were  taken  by  Rocco  Schembri  (Tal 
Pivri)  whilst  netting  for  Sparrows  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Zurrico  on  the  20th  of  August,  1909,  and  another  by 
Rosario  Psaila  (Tal  Ghaccari)  from  Binghisa  in  November 
of  the  same  year.  The  specimens  taken  by  Schembri  lived 
for  more  than  a  year  in  confinement,  the  one  taken  by 
Psaila  died  after  a  few  days.  Of  these  two  occurrences 
only  tlie  last  is  mentioned  in  ray  list  of  1915,  the  other,  by 
an  oversight,  has  been  left  out ;  it  figures,  however,  in  my 
list  of  new  additions  to  our  avifauna,  published  in  the 
'Archivum  Melitense'  of  1913.  The  local  name  has  been 
suggested  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Magro. 
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25.  (Ill)  Carpodacus  erythrinus  erythrinus  (Pall.).  The 
Scarlet  Bullfinch. 

Local  name :  Bumunkar. 

According  to  Wright,  Fringilla  incerta,  of  which  Schembri 
records  the  capture  of  two  specimens  on  the  25th  of 
December,  1839,  is  now  recognised  to  be  the  young  of  this 
species.  Giglioli  also  says  that  the  species  has  occurred 
in  Malta,  perhaps  alluding  to  the  specimens  mentioned 
above.  Another  specimen  was  obtained  near  Ziirrico  by 
M.  A.  Callus^  in  the  autumn  of  1910.  The  local  name, 
which  is  practically  a  translation  of  Grosbeak,  was  picked 
up  from  an  old  sportsman  by  the  late  Prof.  Tagliaferro — 
besides  this,  however,  there  is  also  another  local  name, 
Tusurier  ;  it  appears,  however,  that  the  species  is  very  little 
known  either  by  this  or  by  the  other  name,  so  that  if  one 
of  these  is  to  be  chosen,  the  one  which  is  a  translation  of 
Grosbeak  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  preferred. 

26.  (112)  Erythrospiza  githaginea  githaginea  (Licht.). 
The  Desert  Bullfinch. 

Local  name  :    Trumbettier . 

Schembri  says  that  some  of  these  birds^  which  he  con- 
siders  rare,  occur  almost  annually  from  December  to  March, 
and  Wright,  who  is  practically  of  the  same  opinion,  records 
the  capture  of  two  specimens — one  during  the  last  week  of 
October  1860,  the  other  in  November  1862.  In  his  fourth 
appendix  to  the  list  of  birds  observed  in  Malta  and  Gozo, 
he  says  that  several  birds  of  this  species  were  taken  during 
the  summer  of  1869,  and  another  was  detected  by  him 
amongst  the  Finches  in  the  market  during  the  month  of 
October.  I  have  seen  several  specimens  and,  with  the 
exception  of  one  which  was  taken  in  May,  all  the  others 
occurred  during  the  summer  months.  I  have  asked  several 
sportsmen  and  netters  the  month  in  which  this  species 
usually  visits  us,  and  all  of  them  agree  that  this  generally 
happens  in  July  and  August  and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  during 
the  otner  months.  The  local  name  given  is  a  translation 
of  the  Italian,  and  this  is  evidently  taken,  as  Wright  says, 
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from  the  note  of  the  bird,  which  is  very  like  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  a  penny  trumpet.  I  have  a  live  specimen  in  my 
possession  which  I  succeeded  in  crossing  Avith  a  hen  canary, 
the  offs[)riiig  being  in  shape  and  colour  like  the  cock  bird — 
in  size,  however,  they  are  markedly  less. 

27.  (115)  Loxia  curvirostra  curvirostra  L.  The  Common 
Crossbill. 

Local  name  :  Mkass. 

A  quite  accidental  and  very  irregular  visitor  to  these 
islands.  Schembri  says  that  it  occurs  only  at  rare  intervals, 
and  this  usually  happens  in  September;  he  also  states  that 
he  had  seen  more  than  ten  individuals  between  1838  and 
1843.  Wright  is  practically  of  the  same  opinion  as  regards 
the  occurrence  of  the  species,  and  records  the  capture  of  two 
specimens,  one  in  October  1861  and  the  other  in  October 
1863.  A  rather  plentiful  passage  of  Crossbills  occurred  on 
the  7th  of  July,  1909,  and  many  of  the  birds  continued  to  be 
captured  during  the  following  two  months.  In  the  second 
week  of  July  1916  we  had  another  small  passage  of  the 
species,  and  a  few  specimens  have  been  taken  too.  The 
majority  of  the  specimens  which  are  seen  in  local  collec- 
tions are,  however,  those  which  were  taken  in  the  summer 
of  1909.  Another  local  name  for  this  bird  is  Crocier,  which 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  crociere,  but  this  is  apparently 
in  very  little  use  ;  in  some  lists  we  also  find  the  bird  called 
Ortulan  gheddumu  imsallab — I  do  not  know,  however,  if  this 
name  was  ever  used, 

28.  (106)  Fringilla  ccelebs  ccelebs  L.     The  ChaflBnch. 
Local  name  :  Sponsun. 

A  bird  of  regular  passage  during  the  autumn,  generally 
occurring  in  fairly  good  numbers  during  some  years — it 
becomes  scarce,  however,  in  others.  I  remember  two 
seasons  when  these  birds  could  be  considered  rarities. 
The  first  arrivals  are  usually  noticed  by  the  last  week  of 
October,  the  bulk  of  the  birds,  however,  are  never  seen 
before  the  first  days  of  the  following  month.  Both 
Schembri    and    Wright    say    that    the    Chaffinches     which 
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arrive  here  in  October  remain  for  the  winter  ;  from  my 
personal  observations,  however^  I  can  say  that  such  is  the 
persecution  these  birds  are  subjected  to,  that  very  few 
chauces  are  given  them  for  wintering  here.  The  local 
name  Sponsoun,  given  by  Giglioli,  is  evidently  a  misprint. 

29.  (107)  Fringilla  ccelebs  spodiogenys  Bp.  The  Algerian 
Chaffinch. 

Local  name  :  Sponsun  abjad. 

Wright  says  that  he  never  met  with  this  form  of  the  Chaf- 
hnch  in  Malta.  I  saw  two  specimens  on  the  29th  of  October, 
1908;  these  were  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Casal  Axiak  by 
a  country  lad,  nick-named  "  Taz-zaram."  Two  days  later  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  capture  a  specimen  myself,  so 
I  no  longer  hesitate  to  admit  the  species  to  our  list. 
During  the  summer  of  1911  another  of  these  birds  was 
taken  by  a  man  who  was  netting  for  Sparrows  ;  knowing, 
however,  that  during  that  summer  several  of  these  Chaf- 
finches had  been  imported  from  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
I  cannot  give  the  occurrence  except  as  doubtful.  The  local 
name  Sponsun  abjad  has  been  obtained  from  the  dealers  on 
St.  John^s  Square  (Valletta). 

30.  Fringilla  montifringilla  L.     The  Branibliug. 
Local  name  :  Sponsun  salvagy. 

Schembri  says  that  this  species,  which  is  not  common, 
arrives  here  in  October,  and  Wright,  who  considers  it 
rather  rare,  says  that  a  few  are  taken  nearly  every  year. 
IVom  my  own  experience  1  cannot  but  call  these  birds  rare. 
The  specimens  I  have  seen  were  always  taken  during  the 
autumn,  but  their  passage  by  no  means  appears  to  be 
an  annual  occurrence.  I  have  seen  a  specimen  in  the 
possession  of  Lorenzo  Calleja  which  was  a  cross  between 
this  and  the  Common  Chaffinch. 

31.  (103)  Passer  montanus  montanns  (L.).  The  Tree- 
Sparrow. 

Local  name  :   Ghasfur  tal  bejt  tus-sigiar. 

Schembri  says  that  this  species  is  rather  rare,  and  it  is 
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generally  confused  with  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Sparrows. 
Wright,  however,  says  that  he  knew  only  one  specimen 
taken  in  these  islands  and  that  it  was  in  the  collection  of 
Schembri,  who  had  asked  him  to  correct  the  error  he  fell 
into  when  he  said  that  this  Sparrow  bred  in  Malta.  In 
October  1912,  the  species  occurred  in  fairly  good  numbers — 
I  obtained  two  specimens  from  Pietro  Darmanin  (Tal  melh), 
a  husbandman  from  Zurrico,  who  captured  Hve  individuals 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  village.  Besides  these,  I  saw 
another  pair  whicb  were  taken  in  my  presence  from  a  flock 
of  five  or  six  by  Mr.  Conti,  who  was  netting  for  Finches  at 
Wied  il  Koton  in  November  of  the  same  year.  Mr,  Micallef 
took  nine  or  ten  other  specimens  during  that  season,  and 
the  specimen  in  the  University  Museum  is  one  of  these.  The 
local  name  given  above,  though  rather  long,  is  practically  a 
translation  of  the  English  "  Tree- Sparrow,^^  and  is  certainly 
more  correct  than  the  local  name  given  by  Giglioli — Ghas- 
fur  tal  btjt  abjdd,  which  means  White  Sparrow. 

32.  (101)  Passer  italise  italise  (Vieill.).  The  Italian 
Sparrow. 

Local  name  :   Ghasfur  tal  bejt  second. 

There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  about  this  species 
in  both  Schembri^s  and  Wright's  notes.  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  species,  though  rare,  does  really  occur. 
It  has  been  met  with  at  least  twice.  The  first  time  a 
specimen  was  taken  by  Lorenzo  Calleja  in  the  spring  of 
1909;  this  was  given  to  me  and  lived  for  several  years 
in  confinement,  when  it  easily  crossed  with  the  Spanish 
Sparrow.  The  second  time  it  was  reported  to  me  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Jos.  Zammit,  who  captured  a  specimen  in 
June  1916.  In  the  'Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  the 
Birds  of  Malta'  the  local  name  for  this  species  is  Ghasfur 
tal  bejt  iswed,  which  means  Black  Sparrow  ;  this,  of 
course,  is  not  at  all  befitting,  as  the  Italian  Sparrow  is 
in  no  wav  black.  The  name  which  I  have  selected  has 
been  suggested  by  the  Hon.  Prof.  Magro. 
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33.  (102)  Passer  hispaniolensis  maltae  Hart.  Sicilian 
Sparrow. 

Local  name  :   Ghasfur  tal  bejt. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  other  countries,  the  Sparrow 
was  once  so  abundant  that  it  was  considered  a  nuisance, 
but  now,  and  it  sounds  almost  incredible,  it  has  become, 
at  least  in  some  localities,  rather  scarce.  Our  farmers, 
sportsmen,  and  netters  have  succeeded  in  bringing  down  its 
numbers  so  low  that  it  was  felt  necessary  that  a  temjDorary 
protection  should  be  afforded  to  it.  A  few  years  ago  Sparrows 
could  be  observed  in  countless  numbers,  even  in  Valletta ; 
to-day,  however,  one  might  traverse  a  good  tract  of  the  island 
without  meeting  with,  say,  a  dozen  of  these  birds. 

34.  (10-1)  Petronia  petronia  petronia  (L.).  The  Rock- 
Sparrow. 

Local  name  :   Ghasfur  tal  bejt  salvagg. 

Casual  and  very  rare.  Recorded  first  by  Schembri,  who 
says  that  a  specimen  in  his  collection  was  captured  in  the 
spring  of  1839.  Wright  also  records  one  in  his  collection 
which  was  captured  alive  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1862,  and 
another  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Gulia  captured  also  alive  in 
February  1864.  In  the  fourth  appendix  to  his  list,  Wright 
records  an  unusually  numerous  passage  of  these  birds, 
which  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  when  a  good  many 
were  taken  by  both  net  and  gun. 

I  had  a  pair  which  were  shot  at  Ghar  Kirdua  on  the 
27th  of  September,  1905,  and  I  saw  another  exposed  for 
sale,  together  with  the  Common  Sparrow,  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1912.  The  first  two  specimens  I  did  not  preserve, 
as  1  had  not  yet  commenced  collecting ;  for  the  third  I  could 
not  trace  the  provenance,  and  as  it  had,  moreover,  evident 
signs  of  its  having  been  kept  in  confinement,  I  thought  it 
would  be  better  not  to  admit  it  into  my  collection. 

The  local  name  appears  on  the  list  of  Prof.  Blasius,  who 
perhaps  borrowed  it  from  Giglioli. 

35.  (105)  Gymnoris  flavicoUis  flavicoUis  (Frankl.).  The 
Yellow-throated  Sparrow. 

Local  name  :   Ghasfur  tal  bejt  sidirtus  afra. 
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I  have  a  specimen  in  my  collection  which  was  given  to 
me  alive  by  my  friend  Mr.  Jos.  Zammit,  who  captured 
it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Krendi  in  November  1912. 
This  specimen  was  in  such  a  good  condition  of  plumage 
that  it  could  not  possibly  have  escaped  from  captivity, 
and  for  this  reason  I  had  no  hesitation  in  admitting  it  to 
our  list.  It  lived  for  nearly  two  years  in  my  possession, 
and  it  showed  a  marked  seasonal  change  in  its  plumage. 
The  local  name  which  has  been  suggested  by  the  Hon. 
Prof.  Magro  is  practically,  like  the  English,  an  equivalent 
of  the  Latin. 

36.  (116)  Emberiza  calandra  calandra  L.  The  Corn- 
Bunting. 

Local  name  :  Durrajsa. 

This  was  once  one  of  our  more  common  resident  and 
breeding  species ;  owing,  however,  to  a  continuous  per- 
secution, especially  during  the  breeding-season,  it  has 
shown  a  very  marked  decrease.  Fresh  arrivals  from  abroad 
appear  to  take  place  during  both  seasons,  and  these  in  some 
way  serve  to  make  up  for  the  great  destruction  the  poor 
birds  are  subjected  to. 

37.  (119)  Emberiza  citrinella  citrinella  L.  The  Yellow 
Bunting. 

Local  name  :  Durrajsa  safra. 

In  Giglioli's  '  Avifauna  Italica,^  under  this  heading,  the 
Maltese  name  Karmec  is  given  with  a  query,  and  it 
appears  that  for  this  reason  Blasius  included  the  species  in 
his  list.  Arrigoni  also  reported  the  species  as  of  doul)tful 
occurrence  in  these  islands.  On  the  6th  of  November, 
1910,  however,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  capture  a  male 
and  a  female,  which  now  form  part  of  my  collection  ;  and 
a  few  days  later  a  fiiend  of  mine,  Mr.  Georgio  Camilleri, 
captured  another  male.  On  the  30th  of  October,  1912, 
I  captured  another  specimen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Birzebbugia,  from  which  locality  were  also  taken  the  above- 
mentioned  ones.  The  local  name  given  by  Giglioli  for 
this  species  is  also  given  to  one  or  two  more  of  our  birds  ; 
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the  one  which  I  have  selected  is  a  pure  translation,  like 
the  English  and  Italian,  and  has  already  been  taken  up  by 
all  those  interested  in  our  birds. 

38.  (117)  Emberiza  melanocephala  Scop.  The  Black- 
headed  Bunting. 

Local  name  :  Durrajsa  rasha  seuda. 

Only  a  straggler  :  reported  first  by  Wright  in  the  third 
appendix  to  his  list  of  INIaltese  birds,  where  he  says  that  a 
specimen  was  obtained  in  1867  and  was  kept  alive  for 
some  months  ;  he  also  says  that  Drs.  Gulia  and  Delicata 
mention  having  observed  it.  Giglioli  states  that  the  species 
is  of  accidental  occurrence  in  Malta,  referring  perhaps  to 
the  statements  given  above  ;  he  also  gives  the  local  name, 
Durrajsa  rasha  seuda.  In  my  list  of  1915  I  left  out  these 
occurrenceSj  and  simplj-^  recorded  the  specimen  in  my 
collection,  which  was  taken  at  Zurric-o  on  the  12th  of 
October,  1912.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  University 
Museum,  which  is  in  a  very  bad  condition;  it  bears 
neither  date  nor  locality — from  the  style  of  its  mounting, 
however,  it  might  be  the  one  recorded  by  Wright. 

39.  (118)  Emberiza  aureola  Pall.  The  Yellow-breasted 
Bunting. 

Local  name  :  Durrajsa  hamra. 

A  specimen  was  taken  in  the  nets  from  the  "Mghalak," 
a  locality  near  Siggiewi,  during  the  first  week  of  January, 
1913.  It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Leach  for  tiie  University 
Museum  from  Giulio  Mallia,  the  bird-dealer  on  St.  John's 
Square.  The  specimen  was  living  at  the  University,  until  last 
April,  and  the  skin  is  now  preserved  there.  The  local  name 
indicates  the  reddish  brown  which  is  the  general  colour  of 
the  bird. 

40.  (120)  Emberiza  cirlus  L.     The  Cirl-Bunting. 
Local  name  :    Ortulan  isived. 

A  straggler  :  first  recorded  by  Schembri,  who  saw  a 
specimen  taken  at  Zurrico  on  the  20th  of  November,  1839. 
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Wright  records  one  wliicb.  he  says  appeared  to  be  a  female, 
and  which  was  captni-ed  on  the  12th  of  November,  1862, 
and  another  obtained  by  him  which  was  captured  alive 
in  1863.  In  the  fourth  appendix  to  his  list  he  says  that 
on  the  10th  and  11th  of  November^  1869,  he  picked  up  two 
males  in  the  Valletta  Market. 

The  only  specimen  which  I  have  seen  was  captured  within 
the  limits  of  Zurrico  in  the  autumn  of  1911.  Tliere  is 
also  an  example  in  the  University  Museum,  which,  like  the 
majority  of  the  older  specimens,  is  in  a  pitiful  condition 
and  bears  neither  locality  nor  date.  The  local  name  is 
a  translation  of  the  Italian,  which  in  my  opinion  is  rather 
misleading,  for  the  bird  is  not  black  at  all  [Zigolu  nero=: 
Ortulan  m/;e«?=  Black  Bunting). 

41.  (121)  Emberiza  hortulana  L.     The  Ortolan  Bunting. 
Local  name  :   Ortulan. 

According  to  both  Schembri  and  Wright  this  species 
occurs  on  passage  during  the  spring  and  autumn,  and, 
though  I  have  often  heard  this  stated  by  others  in  regard  to 
the  autumn,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  observe  it  myself. 
I  consider  these  birds  as  regular  spring  migrants,  which 
are  fairly  common  in  some  years,  while  in  others  very 
scarce. 

42.  (124)  Emberiza  cia  cia  L.     The  Meadow-Bunting. 
Local  name  :    Ortulan  salvagg. 

Very  rare.  First  recorded  by  Schembri,  who  states  he 
saw  two  individuals  in  December  1841.  Wright  records 
another  taken  alive  in  January  1863.  I  obtained  a  pair, 
captured  alive,  within  the  limits  of  Zurrico  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1912.  One  of  these  died  a  iew  days  after  its 
capture,  and  now  forms  part  of  my  collection  ;  the  other 
lived  till  the  23rd  of  October,  1913.  Both  Schembri  and 
Wright  give  Canal  salvagg  as  tlie  local  name  for  this 
species.  Giglioli  and  Hlasius  give  also  the  one  which  I 
have  selected  and  which  I  consider  more  to  the  point. 
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43.  (122)  Emberiza  rnstica  Pall.     The  Rustic  Bunting. 
Local  name  :  Durrajsa  salvaggia. 

I  saw  a  mounted  specimen  some  years  ago  in  Mr.  MicallePs 
collection,  and  I  was  assured  by  him  that  he  received  the 
bird  in  the  flesh  from  a  sportsman  of  Casal  Gargur.  The 
species  figures  also  in  the  Catalogue  of  our  birds  in  the 
University  Museum,  but  no  local  name  is  given  to  it. 
The  one  given  at  the  head  of  this  note  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Micallef,  and  I  think  it  may  be  accepted,  it  being 
almost  a  translation  of  the  Latin  name. 

44.  (123)  Emberiza  pusilla  Pall.     The  Little  Bunting. 
Local  name  :    Durrajsa  herknija. 

This  species  was  reported  for  the  first  time  amongst 
our  avifauna  by  Wright,  who  records  a  specimen  given 
to  him  by  a  bird-catcher  on  the  24th  of  October,  1873. 
I  have  seen  only  one  specimen,  which  was  taken  alive  by 
Rosario  Psaila  in  the  vicinity  of  Birzebbugia  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1908.  The  local  name  for  this  Bunting 
has  been  suggested  by  the  Hon.  Prof.  Magro,  it  being  a 
translation  of  the  Latin  name. 

45.  (125)  Emheriza  schoeniclus  schoeniclus  (L.).  The  Reed- 
Bunting. 

Local  name  :  Durrajsa  seconda. 

First  reported  by  Schembri,  who  says  that  the  first 
specimen  observed  by  him  was  taken  on  the  20th  of 
November,  1839 ;  it  lived  in  confinement  till  the  fol- 
lowing March.  According  to  Wright,  it  is  one  of  the 
Buntings  which  only  at  rare  intervals  favour  us  with  a 
visit ;  he  records  a  specimen  obtained  by  him  on  the 
13th  of  November,  1860,  and.  another  on  the  14th  of 
November  of  the  following  year,  also  one  netted  9th  of 
December,  1871.  On  the  7th  of  November,  1910,  I  cap- 
tured a  male  and  a  female  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Birzebbugia,  and  another  was  taken  at  Binglusa  by 
Giovanni  Mizzi  (Ta  Matti)  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1911.     In  the  winter  of  1913  my  friend  Dr.  G.  Zammit,  of 
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Naxaro,  sent  to  me  a  specimen  which  he  shot  at  the 
Salina,  this  being  the  fourth  specimen  which  I  have  seen 
in  the  flesh  ;  besides  these,  however,  I  have  seen  at  least 
half-a-flozen  stuffed  specimens,  all  of  which,  1  was  assured, 
were  taken  in  these  islands.  In  Giglioli^s  and  Blasius's 
lists  the  local  name  given  for  this  species  is  Ortulan  tas' 
sidra,  which  is  certainly  not  in.  use  at  present;  tiie  one 
given  above  has  been  taken  from  two  or  three  sportsmen 
who  have  seen  the  birds,  and  have  also  assured  me  they  have 
met  with  the  species  before. 

46.  (126)   Plectrophenax  nivalis  L.     The  Snow-Bunting. 
Local  name  :  Durrajsa  tal  maltemp. 

Reported  for  the  first  time  by  Schembri,  who  records 
the  capture  of  two  specimens  in  the  autumn  of  1840. 
Wright  mentions  a  male  bird  in  fidl  plumage,  shot  bv 
him  at  the  Salina  on  the  13th  of  November,  1869, 
and  a  pair,  one  of  which  he  secured  for  his  collection, 
killed  about  the  end  of  December  of  the  same  year. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1911,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  a  specimen  in  the  Valletta  Market  ;  this,  I  was  told 
was  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rabato  on  the  preced- 
ing day.  The  local  name  given  is  the  one  used  by  the 
majority  of  those  interested  in  ornithology  ;  the  one 
given  by  Giglioli  is  intended  for  an  albino  form  of  the 
Common  Bunting,  which  was  in  the  University  Museum, 
and  was  labelled  as  a  specimen  of  the  Snow-Bunting.  It 
may  also  be  noted  here  that  Giglioli  puts  an  exclamation 
mark  after,  saying  that  he  knew  that  the  species  had  been 
taken  in  Malta. 

47.  (129)  Melanocorypha  calandra  calandra  (L.).  The 
Calaudra  Lark. 

Local  name  :   Calandra. 

According  to  both  Schembri  and  Wright,  this  species 
occurs  on  passage  during  the  spring  and  autumn.  I  have 
never  met  with  it  during  the  first-named  season,  when  it  is 
often  imported  from  Sicily.     During  the  autumn,  however. 
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it  is  frequently  observed  coming  over  with  the  first  arrivals  of 
the  Sky-Lark.  I  cannot  say  that  this  is  an  annual  occur- 
rence— in  fact,  I  remember  several  years  when  the  species 
did  not  appear  at  all  ;  and,  though  it  is  said  that  during 
some  years  these  birds  occur  almost  in  considerable  numbers, 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  generally  scarce.  I  have  a 
specimen  in  my  collection,  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Birzeb- 
bugia  in  the  autumn  of  1910,  which  appears  to  be  very  much 
larger  than  usual. 

48.  (129  a)  Melanocorypha  sibirica  (Gm.).  The  White- 
winged  Lark. 

Local  name  :   Calandra  salvaggia. 

Mr.  Micallef  mounted  a  specimen  of  this  species  which 
he  bought  alive  from  Giulio  Mallia  in  1904.  The  species 
figures  also  in  the  '  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  the  Birds 
of  Malta'  ;  this  is,  however,  due  to  an  erroneous  identifi- 
cation of  a  pied  example  of  the  Short-toed  Lark.  The  local 
name  given  above  is  the  one  which  Mr.  Micallef  has  given 
to  the  above-mentioned  specimen. 

49.  (133)  Calandrella  brachydactyla  brachydactyla  (Leisl.). 
The  Short-toed  Lark, 

Local  name  :  Bilbla. 

Occurring  in  very  large  numbers  during  the  spring  and 
towards  the  end  of  summer.  The  first  arrivals  are  gene- 
rally noticed  during  the  first  days  of  March,  and  continue 
to  arrive  till  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May. 
Many  of  these  Larks  remain  liere  to  breed  ;  nidification 
generally  commences  late  in  April  and  goes  on  till  the  end 
of  July,  The  birds  which  arrive  in  September  only  linger 
here  till  the  beginning  of  October,  when,  together  with 
the  locally-bred  individuals,  they  depart.  A  curious  fact 
pointed  out  by  sportsmen  and  bird-catchers  is  that  this 
species  never  meets  the  Sky-Lark  :  when  one  arrives,  the 
other  is  already  gone.  Specimens  are  often  seen  which  are 
of  a  particularly  red  colour;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
very  markedly  light. 
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50.  (134)  Calandrella  minor  minor  (Cab.).  The  Lesser 
Sliort-toed  Lark. 

Local  name  :  Bilbla  seconda. 

In  my  list  of  the  birds  of  Malta,  published  in  1915, 
I  said  that  this  species  is  rare  but  possibly  unobserved, 
and  that  it  also  nests  at  times  with  us.  In  my  paper  on 
the  breeding  birds  of  Malta,  published  in  the  '  Zoologist ' 
for  May  1916.  I  said  that  the  few  individuals  which  arrive 
in  April  together  with  the  foregoing  species  remain  here  to 
breed.  As  it  seems  that  these  statements  of  mine  are  not 
quite  clear,  I  give  the  occurrences  of  the  species  as  I  have 
them  on  my  note-book  : — 

(1)  Two  specimens  mounted  by  Mr.  Micallef,  taken  in 
May  1891.  Mr.  Micallef,  who  stuffed  three  other  speci- 
mens of  this  species,  told  me  tliat  these  birds  occurred 
in  fairly  good  numbers  in  1897,  and  he  also  showed  me 
several  clutches  of  eggs  taken  during  that  season  :  these 
were  identical  with  the  clutch  in  my  collection  about  whose 
authenticity  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

(2)  In  1907  I  had  three  specimens  of  this  species,  one  of 
which  was  brought  to  me  together  with  a  clutch  of  four 
eggs.  Of  these  three  birds,  one  died  after  a  three  days' 
confinement ;  the  other  two  lived  till  the  beginning  of 
winter  of  the  same  year  (dates  of  capture  of  these  three 
specimens  :  May  14  and  21,  and  June  4 — the  last  being 
the  one  which  was  brought  to  me  together  with  the 
clutch). 

(3)  On  the  4th  of  May,  1909,  I  found  a  specimen  in 
the  Valletta  Market,  and  fourteen  days  later  I  saw  another 
at  Giulio  Mallia's,  the  bird-dealer. 

(4)  On  the  29th  of  April,  1911,  a  specimen  was  sent  to 
me  by  my  friend,  G.  Vella  of  Zurrico ;  it  was  captured  by 
him  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month. 

Besides  this,  several  netters  and  bird-dealers  assure  me 
that  the  species  is  more  frequent  than  I  imagined,  and  that 
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they  distinguish  it  from  the  common  Short-toed  Lark  by 
the  local  name  of  Bilbla  seconda. 

A  specimen  in  Dresser's  collection,  which  was  also 
examined  by  Giglioli,  was  taken  in  Malta. 

51.  (■]  32)  Galerida  cristata  cristata  (L.).    Tlie  Crested  Lark. 
Local  name  :   Ciuklajta  tat-toppu. 

Schembri  says  "this  species,  which  is  the  less  common 
of  the  genus,  arrives  here  in  March  and  October,  but  not 
annually*^;  and  Wright,  in  his  list  of  1864,  says  that 
the  species  is  rare,  but  a  few  are  sometimes  taken  in 
March  and  October ;  in  the  second  appendix  to  his  list, 
however,  he  says  that  he  should  have  given  Schembri  as  his 
authority  for  the  above  statement,  and  concludes  by  saying 
that  though  he  had  done  his  best  he  did  not  succeed  in  pro- 
curing a  specimen.  I  have  seen  two  examples  which  I  was 
told  were  taken  in  Malta:  the  first  was  shown  to  me  by 
Mr.  Micallef,  who  obtained  it  in  May  about  ten  or  eleven 
years  ago  ;  the  second  is  the  one  which  is  preserved  in  the 
University  Museum  and  which,  like  the  majority  of  the  older 
specimens,  bears  neither  date  nor  locality. 

Scherubri  gives  simply  Ciiillajta  as  the  local  name  for  this 
species,  and  Giglioli  adds  the  adjective  rara;  I  have  given, 
however,  the  name  which  was  used  by  Mr.  Micallef  and  the 
one  by  which  the  specimen  in  the  Museum  is  known. 

52.  (131)  LuUula  arborea  arhorea  (L.).     The  Wood-Lark. 
Local  name  :   Ciuklajta. 

Schembri  calls  this  species  rather  rare  and  says  that  it 
occurs  on  passage  in  March  and  April,  but  not  annually. 
Wright  says  it  is  less  rare  than  the  preceding,  but  cannot  be 
considered  common,  and  is  met  with  in  March  and  October. 
From  my  personal  experience  I  can  say  that  the  species  is 
not  of  annual  occurrence  and  is  generally  rare.  I  have 
never  met  with  it  except  in  the  autumn,  though  I  have  been 
assured  by  bird-dealers  that  it  is  to  be  also  met  with  during 
the  spring.  During  the  autumn  of  1911  these  birds  visited 
us  in  considerable  numbers,  ])ut  this  is  to  be  considered 
quite  exceptional. 
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53.  (130)  Alauda  arvensis  arvensis  L.     The  Sky-Lark. 
Local  name :  Aluetta. 

Occurs  on  migration  during  the  autumn,  when  large 
flocks  may  be  seen  arriving  almost  daily.  According  to 
both  Wright  and  Schembri,  new  arrivals  are  also  noticed 
during  the  spring  ;  this  statement,  however,  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  confirm,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  indi- 
viduals which  are  observed  during  this  season  are  only  some 
of  the  birds  which  have  passed  the  winter  with  us.  It  is 
true  that  the  number  of  Larks  brought  into  the  market 
during  the  spring  is  at  times  considerable,  but  it  must  also 
be  taken  into  account  that  the  number  of  sportsmen  who 
infest  the  country  during  tliat  season  is  considerable  too. 

54.  (135)  Ammomanes  phcenicurus  arenicolor  (Sundev.). 
Sundevall's  Desert-Lark. 

Local  name  :  Aluetta  bajda. 

Having  been  assured  by  several  sportsmen  and  netters 
that  there  are  locally  taken  specimens  preserved  in  some 
of  the  local  private  collections,  I  put  the  species  as  a  very 
rare  autumn  visitor  on  my  list  of  1915^  but  having  now 
examined  several  of  such  specimens  I  find  that  they  are  only 
isabelline  forms  of  the  common  Sky-Lark.  The  species  is, 
however,  entitled  to  a  place  amongst  the  birds  of  Malta  as 
there  was  a  specimen  in  Dresser's  collection,  which  was 
taken  in  Malta  in  April  1867,  and,  perhaps,  on  account  of 
the  one  in  Schembri^s  collection,  reported  as  Alauda  liisi- 
tanica  by  Wright. 

55.  (128)  Eremophila  alpestris  flava  (Gm.).  The  Shore- 
Lark. 

Local  name  :  Aluetta  safra. 

On  the  2nd  of  October,  1912,  a  specimen  of  this  species 
was  brought  to  me  by  a  country  lad  from  Binghisa,  who 
captured  it  in  that  locality  while  netting  for  Sky-Larks. 
About  two  months  later  I  heard  that  a  bird,  which  was 
named  Aluetta  safra,  had  been  taken  in  Gozo  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Canon  V.  Attard.  In  January  of  the  year  following 
this   gentleman  visited    my  collection  and,  on   seeing  the 
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specimen  in  my  collection,  told  me  that  the  Aluetta  safra, 
procured  by  him  in  December,  was  identical  with  it. 

56.  (133)  Chersophilus  duponti  duponti  (Vieill.).  Dupont's 
Lark. 

Local  name  :  Aluetta  tad-desert. 

A  specimen  of  this  species  was  taken  on  the  15th  of 
November,  1901,  within  the  limits  of  Gargur  ;  this  was 
brought  to  Mr.  Micallef,  who,  considering  it  justly  a  bird 
of  unique  occurrence  in  these  islands,  though  in  very  bad 
condition,  mounted  it  in  tiie  best  way  he  could.  In  1912, 
Mr.  Leach,  who  was  then  curator,  bought  the  specimen 
for  the  Museum,  where  it  is  at  present  preserved.  It  must 
be  noted,  however,  that  in  1912  the  specimen  was  already 
in  a  deplorable  state  of  preservation,  so  that  it  is  now  in  a 
still  worse  condition.  The  local  name  appears  to  have  been 
given  by  Mr.  Micallef. 

57.  Alaemon  alaudipes  alaudipes  (Desf.).    Bifasciated  Lark. 
This  is  also  a  bird  of  unique  occurrence  in  these  islands. 

A  specimen  was  sent  to  me  on  the  9th  of  December,  1916, 
by  my  friend  the  Hon.  Jos.  Zammit.  It  was  taken  a  few 
days  previously  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Krendi  by  a  natter 
of  the  village.  My  friend  also  assured  me  that  about 
the  same  time  another  specimen  was  observed  in  the  same 
locality,  and  that  he  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
first  specimen  was  somewhat  larger  than  this. 

Temminck  says  that  this  species  has  occurred  in  Sicily  ; 
Arrigoni,  however,  in  his  list  of  1913,  places  the  species 
amongst  those  erroneously  figuring  in  Italy's  avifauna, 
saying  that  further  evidence  is  needed  before  admitting 
it  amongst  Italian  birds. 

58.  (74)  Anthus  richardi  richardi  Vieill.     Richard's  Pipit. 
Local  name  :  Bilblun  salvagg. 

Schembri  records  a  specimen  procured  on  the  18th  of 
December,  1840.  Wright  says  that  the  species  is  acci- 
dental, and  records  two  individuals  which  he  saw  at  Forth 
Manoel   Island,    one   of  which  he    succeeded  in   shooting, 
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and  another  he  says  was  recorded  in  October — the  year, 
however,  is  not  stated  for  this.  In  November  1911, 
Mr.  Jos.  Zammit  sent  to  nie  a  specimen,  which  he  shot  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Krendi;  this,  however,  was  in  such 
an  advanced  state  of  decomposition  that  it  could  not  be 
preserved.  A  few  days  later  I  received  another  specimen 
from  my  friend  Mr.  L.  Cachia  Zammit,  who  had  taken  it 
in  the  nets  in  the  vicinity  of  Wied  il  Buni. 

59.  (73)  Anthus  campestris  campestris  (L.).  The  Tawny 
Pipit. 

Local  name  ;  Bilblun. 

Common,  but  by  no  means  abundant  like  some  of  its 
congeners  ;  it  visits  us  regularly  during  the  spring  and  at 
the  beginning  of  autumn.  Schembri  and  Wright  both  say 
that  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  during  the  winter,  and  though 
I  found  one  in  our  market  on  the  4th  of  January,  1911, 
I  am  convinced  that  this  must  be  considered  only  an 
exceptional  case. 

60.  (69)  Anthus  trivialis  trivialis  (L.).     The  Tree-Pipit. 
Local  name  :  lizz. 

Pretty  common  on  migration  during  the  spring  and 
autumn.  Those  which  arrive  during  the  latter  season 
generally  pass  the  winter  with  us.  From  my  observations 
I  can  say  that  in  the  autumn  they  arrive  a  little  later  than 
the  Meadow-Pipits,  and  I  have  also  observed  that  in  some 
years  tliey  appear  to  become  somewhat  scarce.  According 
to  Schembri,  the  local  name  Tizz  is  intended  for  the  young 
of  this  species,  the  adult  being  known  as  Pespus  tal  Giargir. 
Wright,  however,  seems  to  have  corrected  this  statement, 
giving  simply  the  local  name  Tizz.  On  more  recent  lists 
Schembri's  statement  has  been  again  repeated;  it  may  be 
taken  for  certain,  however,  that  the  name  now  given  is  the 
one  by  which  the  Tree-Pipit  is  locally  known. 

61.  (68)  Anthus  pratensis  (L.).     The  Meadow- Pipit. 
Local  name :  Pespus. 

Occurs  in  considerable  numbers  during  the  autumn ;  the 
first  arrivals  are  usually  noticed  in  October ;  the  bulk  of 
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the  birds,  however,  are  never  with  us  before  the  beginning 
of  the  following  month.  According  to  Wright,  the  species 
passes  again  in  March  ;  I  believe,  however,  that  the  indi- 
viduals observed  during  that  month  are  only  those  which 
have  lingered  hei'e  after  the  autumn  migration,  and  which 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the  net  and  the  gun. 
The  local  name,  Pespus  tal  Giargir,  found  in  almost  all 
other  lists  of  the  birds  of  Malta,  has  now  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  the  bird  is  known  at  present  by  the  simple  name 
of  Pespus. 

62.  (70)  Anthus  cervinus  (Pall.) .    The  Red-throated  Pipit. 
Local  name  :   Pespus  ahmar. 

I  quite  agree  with  Wright,  who  states  that  this  species 
has  escaped  notice,  owing  probably  to  its  having  been  con- 
sidered a  variety.  I  have  met  with  it  very  frequently 
from  October  to  March;  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  it  is 
common,  and  during  some  years  it  appears  to  be  un- 
doubtedly rare.  In  several  lists  the  local  name  given  is 
Tizz  ahmar;  I  find,  however,  that  the  majority  of  netters 
and  sportsmen  know  the  species  by  the  name  given  above. 

63.  (71)  Anthus  spinoletta  spinoletta  (L.).  The  Water- 
Pipit. 

Local  name  :  Tizz  salvagg. 

The  species  was  first  recorded  by  Schembri,  who  says  that 
it  was  observed  by  Dr.  Grech  Delicata  in  October  1842. 
Wright  records  the  capture  of  two  specimens,  one  shot  by 
him  on  Fort  Manoel  Island  ou  the  5th  of  November,  1860, 
and  another  by  Captain  Feilden,  in  the  same  locality,  in 
November  1873.  The  local  name  is  taken  from  Giglioli's 
'Avifauna  Italica,'  whence  Blasius  has  probably  adopted  it. 

64.  (72)  Anthus  spinoletta  ohscurus  (Lath.).  The  Rock- 
Pipit. 

Local  name  :   Tizz  rar. 

In  my  list  of  1915  I  said,  by  mistake,  that  this  species 
has  been  twice  recorded  in  these  islands  ;  I  must  now,  how- 
ever, correct  that  statement  and  say  that  the  only  occurrence 
of  the  Rock-Pipit  in  Malta  is  that  recorded  by  Wright  in 
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the  third  appendix  to  his  list.  Blasius  reports  the  same 
record  ;  no  local  name,  liowever,  is  given  hy  either,  the 
one  which  I  have  given  has  been  suggested  by  the  Hon. 
Prof.  Magro. 

65.  (65)  Motacilla  flava  flava  L.  The  Bhie-headed 
Wagtail. 

Local  name  :  Isfar. 

Occurring  in  considerable  numbers  on  migration  in  spring 
and  autumn  ;  during  the  former  season  the  first  arrivals  are 
noticed  by  the  beginning  of  March,  and  during  the  latter 
season  they  are  to  be  seen  by  the  middle  or  end  of  August — 
solitary  individuals  may  be  met  with  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
Thousands  are  taken  during  both  migrations  ;  these  are  most 
frequently  sold  to  children,  to  meet,  of  course,  a  miserable 
end.  They  can  be  at  times  seen  exposed  as  game  on  the 
stalls  in  the  Market;  the  majority  of  the  population,  how- 
ever, consider  these  birds  almost  unfit  for  food.  The  local 
names,  Cacciamosc  or  Cappamosc,  and  Giarnell,  are  generic — 
the  first  two  are  more  frequently  used  in  jNIalta,  the  last  in 
Gozo,  where  different  names  are  used  for  some  of  our  birds. 

66.  Motacilla  flava  cinereocapilla  Savi.  The  Ashy-headed 
Wagtail. 

Local  name  :   Cacciamosc. 

Arrives  together  with  the  foregoing  and  is  equally 
common.  Our  bird-catchers  and  dealers  seem  to  make  no 
difference  between  the  two  species,  and  call  them  indifferently 
by  the  names  given  in  the  foregoing  note  ;  as  a  distinction, 
therefore,  I  have  given  Cacciamosc  as  the  local  name  for  this 
species,  though  1  am  sure  that  by  most  people  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  called  Isfar,  or  by  either  of  the  other  two  names. 
In  my  list  of  1915  I  did  not  include  this  species,  though  it 
has  been  also  reported  by  Schembri  and  Wright. 

67.  (66)  Motacilla  flava  melanocephala  Licht.  The  Black- 
headed  Wagtail. 

Local  name  :   Ohrox. 

Arrives  together  with  its  congeners,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
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as  common,  though  Schembri  says  it  is.  Wright  is  un- 
doubtedly more  correct  ia  saying  that  it  arrives  together 
with  the  foregoing,  but  is  the  rarest  of  them.  From  my 
observations  I  can  say  that  these  birds  occur  during  some 
years  in  fairly  good  numbers  ;  as  a  general  rule,  however, 
they  are  to  be  considered  scarce. 

68.  {Q7)  Motacilla  flava  rayi  (Bp.).     The  Yellow  Wagtail. 

Local  name  :   Obrox  rashu  safra. 

Recorded  by  Wright  in  the  fourth  appendix  to  his  list  of 
the  birds  of  Malta,  where  it  is  said  that  the  specimen  in 
the  University  Museum  was  taken  in  the  spring  of  1862. 
I  have  seen  two  specimens  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Micallef 
and  one  at  a  dealer  in  St.  John^s  Square — this  last  was  taken 
in  the  vicinity  of  Krendi  on  the  12th  of  April,  1912; 
unfortunately  it  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of  plumage, 
having  the  tail  and  primaries  of  both  wings  clipped 
off.  The  local  name  given  I  have  adopted  from  the 
netters,  and  I  think  it  is  much  better  than  the  one  given 
in  the  '  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  the  Birds  of  Malta,^ 
Giarnell,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  only  a  generic  name. 

69.  (64)  Motacilla  boarula  boarula  L.     The  Grey  Wagtail. 

Local  name  :  Zacac  tad-delL 

A  regular  migrant,  wiiicli  begins  to  arrive  towards  the  end 
of  summer,  lingers  here  throughout  the  winter,  and  is  to 
be  met  with  until  the  middle  of  spring.  It  is  never  seen  in 
flocks  like  its  congeners,  but  mostly  singly  and  more  rarely  in 
pairs.  Late  in  the  winter  these  birds  may  often  be  observed 
over  the  roofs  of  houses,  even  in  Valletta,  but  in  the  spring 
they  are  rarely  seen  in  these  localities  ;  at  that  time  they  are 
off  in  search  of  a  suitable  breeding-place — their  nesting, 
however,  is  not  so  easily  effected,  as  the  poor  birds  will  be 
truly  fortunate  if  able  to  escape  the  man  with  the  gun. 

70.  (62)  Motacilla  alba  lugubris  Temm.  The  Pied 
Wagtail. 

Local  name  :  Zacac  iswed. 

This  species  was   first  recorded  for  Malta  in  my  list  of 
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1915,  where  I  stated  that  it  is  a  very  rare  autumn  visitor. 
Until  that  year,  in  fact,  I  had  seen  oiily  about  half-a-dozen 
specimens,  all  of  which  were  taken  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
On  the  5th  of  April,  1916,  however,  1  met  with  a  specimen 
at  the  dealer's  in  St.  John's  Square,  but  as  it  was  minus  a 
part  of  the  tail  and  primaries,  I  thought  it  was  not  worth 
while  preserving,  knowing,  moreover,  that  there  is  a  fine 
specimen  in  the  collection  of  our  Museum.  The  local  name 
above  given  I  have  picked  up  from  the  dealer,  who  possessed 
the  just-mentioned  mutilated  bird. 

71.  (63)  Motacilla  alba  alba  L.     The  White  Wagtail. 
Local  name  :  Zacac. 

Very  common,  and  sometimes  occurring  in  very  large 
numbers  during  the  autumn.  Schembri  says  that  these 
birds  arrive  here  in  September:  I  have  never  seen  them, 
however,  before  the  middle  of  October,  when  the  first 
arrivals  are  generally  noticed ;  a  solitary  individual  may 
perhaps  be  seen  early  in  October,  but  this  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  quite  exceptional.  Great  numbers  of  these 
Wagtails  are  taken  yearly  in  the  clap-nets,  to  meet,  of 
course,  the  same  miserable  end  as  the  other  Wagtails. 
Wright  says  that  the  species  is  generally  seen  in  small 
flocks,  but  I  have  often  observed  it  in  very  large  flocks 
as  well.  The  local  name  Ziczak,  which  is  found  in  Wright's 
'  List  of  the  Birds  of  Malta/  is  evidently  a  misprint. 

72.  (60)  Tichodroma  muraria  (L.).     The  Wall-Creeper. 
Local  name  :  Dakkuka  tat  gebel. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1904,  a  specimen  of  this  species 
was  shot  in  Wied  Babu,  a  deep  ravine  in  the  vicinity  of 
Zurrico,  by  my  friend  Mr.  Jos.  Zammit.  Though  it  was 
picked  up  in  a  rather  bad  condition,  seeing  that  it  was  a 
rarity,  my  friend  did  not  fail  to  preserve  it,  and  sent  it  to  a 
local  taxidermist,  who  set  it  up  in  the  best  way  he  could. 
The  specimen  is  now  in  Mr.  Zammit's  collection.  The 
local  name  was  given  to  the  bird  by  its  capturer,  and  I  think 
it  is  quite  to  the  point — Dakkuka  on  account  of  its  mode 
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of  flight,  which  my  friei)d  said  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Hoopoe,  and  tal  yebel  is  practically  the  equivalent  of  the 
Latin  muraria. 

73.  (57)  Parus  major  major  L.  The  Continental  Tit- 
mouse. 

Local  name :   Fiorentin. 

This  is  only  an  accidental  visitor  during  the  autumn ;  at 
least  the  seven  specimens  which  I  have  seen  taken  in  Malta 
all  occurred  during  that  season.  No  mention  is  made  by 
Schembri  of  this  species,  but  I  have  seen  a  specimen  in  his 
collection  labelled  November  1843.  Wright  records  two 
specimens,  one  taken  in  1866  (no  date,  however,  or  locality 
is  given),  the  other  was  captured  at  the  Pieta  on  the  8th 
of  October,  1871.  I  have  three  specimens  in  my  collec- 
tion ;  the  first  I  bought  from  Giulio  Mallia  in  October  1908, 
another  was  brought  to  me  from  Zurrico  on  the  10th  of 
October,  1909,  and  a  third  I  bought  from  a  dealer,  nick- 
named Ferraru,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1911.  There  is  a 
specimen  in  the  University  Museum — this,  however,  bears 
neither  locality  nor  date.  Besides  the  above-mentioned, 
I  know  two  or  three  other  specimens  in  private  col- 
lections. 

74.  (58)  Parus  cseruleus  cseruleus  L.  The  Continental  Blue 
Titmouse. 

Local  name  :    Primavera. 

In  my  list  of  the  birds  of  Malta  of  1915  I  stated  that 
the  species  has  been  only  once  recorded  in  Malta,  and  I 
alluded  to  the  specimen  in  our  museum,  which  was  taken 
at  Zurrico  and  purchased  by  the  curator,  iMr.  C.  Leach. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  list,  however,  I  found  out 
that  the  late  Prof.  C  Gulia,  in  his  '  llepertorio  di  Storia 
Naturale,'  says  that  these  Tits  sometimes  arrive  in  Gozo  in 
great  abundance,  and  that  a  few  individuals  have  been  known 
to  occur  in  Malta  too.  Wright  mentions  this  statement  in 
the  third  appendix  to  his  list  of  the  birds  of  Malta,  saying 
that  Gulia  is  evidently  mistaken.  To-day  also.  Prof.  Gulia^s 
statement  sounds  incredible,  as  the  birds  are  undoubtedly 
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of  very  rare  occurrence  in  all  the  islands  composing  the 
Maltese  group ;  but  I  quite  remember  when  Mr.  G.  R. 
Busuttil,  sent  as  a  present  to  my  father  a  dish-full  of  very 
small  and  beautifully  coloured  birds,  which,  according  to 
the  impression  left  on  my  memory,  could  only  have  been 
Blue  Tits.  The  local  name  above  given  has  been  picked 
up  from  the  dealers  in  St.  Johu^s  Square.  I  cannot  give, 
however,  the  reason  why  the  birds  are  so  called. 

75.  (59)  Parns  caeruleus  ultramarinus  Bp.  Algerian  Blue 
Tit. 

Local  name  :  Primavera  rasha  griza. 

In  the  spring  of  1908  Mr.  Micallef  showed  me  a  specimen 
which  he  was  preparing  for  Mr.  Leach.  I  was  told  that 
Mr.  Leach  had  bought  it  of  Giulio  Mallia,  from  whom  I 
gathered  that  the  bird  was  taken  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Zurrico  by  a  netter  of  the  village.  The  words  "rasha 
^?7,2'fl"  added  to  the  local  name  ^^ Primavera"  mean  grey- 
headed, which  I  think  will  be  easily  accepted,  as  they  point 
out  the  main  difference  which  exists  between  this  species  and 
the  previous  one. 

76.  (36)  Regulus  regulus  regTilxis  (L.).  The  Continental 
Golden-crested  Wren. 

Local  name  :  Ziemel. 

Schembri  says  that  these  birds  are  very  rare,  and  when 
they  visit  us  it  is  generally  during  stormy  weather  in 
December  and  January.  Wright  also  states  that  the  species 
occurs  in  the  winter,  but  he  adds  that,  though  it  appears  some- 
what rare,  it  no  doubt  often  escapes  detection.  I  have  seen 
only  two  specimens  obtained  in  these  islands — one  was  taken 
in  1899  and  was  preserved  by  Mr.  Micallef,  the  other  was 
sent  to  me  in  the  flesh  on  the  10th  of  November,  1912,  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Jos.  Zammit. 

77.  (37)  Regulus  ignicapillus  ignicapillus  Temm.  The 
Fire-crested  Wren. 

Local  name  :  Ziemel  tat-toppu  ahmar. 

For  this  species  Schembri  and  Wright  repeat  the  same 
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statements  given  with  the  foregoing  ;  the  latter,  however, 
records  a  specimen  shot  by  Mr.  J.  Home  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1860.  From  ray  observations  I  can  say  that  this 
species  is  much  more  frequent  than  its  congener,  the  Gold- 
crest;  it  makes  its  appearance  by  the  middle  of  autumn, 
and  remains  throughout  the  winter  with  us.  I  have  often 
counted  as  many  as  a  dozen  individuals  in  our  public 
gardens  ;  they  are  not,  however,  easily  detected  uuless  one 
knows  them  by  their  peculiar  note.  The  words  "  Tat  toppu 
ahmar"  which  mean  ''  lire-crested,'^  have  been  added  to 
distinguish  this  species  from  the  Gold-crest. 

78.  (80)  Lanius  minor  Gm.     The  Lesser  Grey  Shrike. 
Local  name  :   Bughajjat  second. 

A  quite  accidental  visitor  first  recorded  by  Schembri,  who 
says  that  several  of  these  birds  were  noticed  in  September 
1839,  and  others  appeared  in  September  and  October  of  the 
following  year;  after  that  date,  however,  Schembri  states 
that  he  has  seen  but  very  few  of  tliese  birds.  Wright  men- 
tions the  specimens  recorded  by  Schembri,  and  states  that 
one  of  these  was  still  in  this  gentleman's  collection  when  he 
published  the  list  of  birds  observed  in  Malta  and  Gozo  in 
1864.  In  the  fourth  appendix  to  his  list,  Wright  records  a 
specimen  obtained  by  him  in  September  1866.  Giglioli  and 
Blasius  give  the  local  name  '"' Buyhajjat,"  the  word  ^'"second" 
which  has  been  added  is  only  an  equivalent  of  the  English 
"  Lesser,^'  and  it  serves  to  distinguish  this  species  from  its 
larger  congener,  the  Great  Grey  Shrike. 

79.  (76)  Lanius  excubitor  excubitor  L.  The  Great  Grey 
Shrike. 

Local  name  :  Buyhajjut. 

Schembri  records  a  specimen  which  was  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  G.  C.  Grech  Delicata  in  1842.  I  saw  another  spe- 
cimen in  Mr.  Micallef's  collection  ;  this  was  shot  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Birchircara  in  the  autumn  of  1894  by 
Vincenzo  Chicacij  a  well-known  sportsman  of  that  village. 
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The  local  name  given  I  obtained  from  Chicaci,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  name  Cacciamendula  given  by  Giglioli 
with  two  points  of  interrogation  is  only  intended  for  the 
Woodchat- Shrike. 

80.  (78)  Lanius  excubitor  meridionalis  Temm.  The  South 
European  Grey  Shrike. 

Local  name  :    Ihighiddiein. 

Schembri  records  a  specimen  shot  from  a  flock  of  five  by 
Mr.  Baldassare  EUul  in  September  1837  ;  he  also  states  that 
the  last  specimen  seen  by  him  occurred  in  September  1839. 
Wright  mentions  also  two  specimens  in  his  collection,  one 
of  which,  he  says,  is  a  female  in  the  plumage  of  the  adult 
male,  and  was  killed  on  the  12th  of  February,  1861.  I 
have  seen  three  specimens  in  Mr.  MicalleFs  collection,  one 
of  which  was  shot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gargur  in  the 
autumn  of  1902  ;  another  was  taken  in  the  vicinity  of 
Krendi  in  the  autumn  of  1906;  and  the  third  was  bought 
in  the  Valletta  market  in  the  spring  of  1909.  Schembri, 
Giglioli,  and  Blasius  give  Bughajjat  as  the  local  name  for 
this  species,  thus  making  no  difPerence  between  it  and  the 
previous  one.  The  name  whicli  I  have  selected  is  the  one  by 
which  Mr.  Micallef  used  to  call  the  three  specimens  he 
possessed. 

81.  (82)   Lanius  senator  senator  L.    The  Woodchat-Shrike. 
Local  name  :   Cacciatne7ululu. 

This  is  one  of  our  partial  resident  and  breeding  species ; 
it  generally  arrives  late  in  the  spring  and  is  to  be  met  with 
in  small  numbers  throughout  the  summer.  Fresh  arrivals 
are  usually  observed  towards  the  beginning  of  autumn,  and 
these,  together  with  those  which  arrived  here  in  the  spring 
and  those  bred  locally,  depart  at  the  approach  of  winter.  A 
few  years  ago  this  Shrike  could  be  considered  as  pretty 
common.  At  present,  however,  it  is  undoubtedly  very 
scarce :  as  a  breeding-bird  it  is  becoming  rarer  every  year ; 
this  is  due  to  the  local  persecution  it  is  subjected  to. 
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82.  {77)  Lanius  fallax  Finsch.     FinscVs  Shrike. 
Local  name  :  Bughajjat  Ciar. 

I  saw  a  mounted  specimen  of  this  species  at  Mr,  Micallef^s, 
and  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  specimen  was  sent  to 
him  for  mounting  by  Mr.  Leach.  I  was  told  that  the  bird 
was  captured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zurrico — the  date  of 
its  capture,  however,  I  could  not  find.  The  name  given 
I  have  taken  from  Mr.  Micallef. 

83.  (79)  Lanius  algeriensis  Less.    Algerian  Grey  Shrike. 
Local  name  :  Bughiddiem  ta  Barbaria. 

I  saw  a  specimen  which  was  shot  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Siggieui  in  November  1913,  and  another  at  a  bird- 
dealer^s  at  the  Marnia,  Valletta ;  this  I  was  told  was  also 
taken  in  the  island,  in  March  1914.  It  was  in  a  rather 
bad  state  of  plumage,  and  I  think  the  dealer  asked  too 
much  for  it,  anyhow  I  thought  it  was  not  worth  pre- 
serving ;  I  suspected,  moreover,  that  it  might  have  been  an 
imported  bird. 

84.  (81)  Lanius  coUurio  coUurio  L.  The  Red- backed 
Shrike. 

Local  name  :   Cacciamendula  hamra. 

Wright  records  a  specimen  obtained  by  Schembri  after 
the  publication  of  this  gentleman^s  catalogue  in  1843,  and 
another  which  was  found  by  him  in  the  market;  about  this, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  some  doubts.  I  have  a  specimen 
in  my  collection  which  was  shot  at  "  il  Brolli "  in  the 
vicinity  of  Birzebbugia  on  the  25th  of  October,  1908. 
Giglioli  and  Blasius  give  the  local  name  for  the  species 
simply  '^  Cacciamendula,"  this  being,  however,  also  given  to 
the  Woodchat,  the  adjective  '^  hanwa"  (red)  has  been  added 
as  a  distinction  between  the  two. 

85.  (83)   Ampelis  garrulus  L.     The  Waxwing. 
Local  name  :  Sultan  li  spunsuni. 

A  farmer  at  Zurrico,  Francesco  Farrugia  by  name, 
captured  two  of  these  birds  in  January  1913.  I  did  not 
see  the  specimens,  but,  from  the  description  given  me  by 
Farrugia,   I   concluded    that    the    birds    in    question    were 
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nothing  but  a  pair  of  Waxwings.  I  came  to  know  also  from 
another  sportsman  that  a  bird  similar  to  those  taken  by 
Farnigia  was  captured  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1903.  In 
my  list  of  1915  there  is  a  misprint,  and  this  can  be  seen 
from  my  list  of  new  occurrences  jmblished  in  the  'Bulletin^ 
of  the  Malta  Historical  and  Scientific  Society  for  1913. 
The  local  name  I  got  from  a  husbandman  at  "il  Bakkari," 
who  saw  the  birds  taken  in  1913,  and  who,  on  being  shown 
a  picture  of  the  Waxwing,  assured  me  that  it  represented 
exactly  the  birds  he  alluded  to. 

86.  (84)  Muscicapa  striata  striata  (Pall.),  The  Spotted 
Flycatcher,     [il/.  grisola  auct.] 

Local  name  :  Zanzarell  griz. 

Schembri  says  that  this  species  is  not  very  common^  occur- 
ring on  passage  mostly  during  the  autumn,  and,  in  the 
appendix  to  his  catalogue,  he  says  that  it  arrives  also  in  the 
spring.  According  to  Wright  the  species  is  very  common  in 
spring  and  autumn,  arriving  later  than  its  congeners,  and  is 
one  of  the  last  to  leave  us  in  the  spring.  From  my  own 
observations  T  can  only  say  that  this  Flycatcher  is  by  no 
means  common,  and,  though  it  is  met  with  during  the  sprino- 
and  autumn,  it  is  more  fiequent  during  the  former  season. 
The  adjective  "griz"  (grey)  added  to  the  local  name 
Zanzarell  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  its  congener,  the 
Collared  Flycatcher,  which  is  called  simply  Zanzarell. 

87.  (85)  Muscicapa  hypoleuca  hypoleuca  (Pall.).  The  Pied 
Flycatcher.      [M.  atricapilla  auct. J 

Local  name  :  Zanzarell  iswed. 

Schembri  states  that  the  Pied  Flycatcher  is  not  very 
common,  and  occurs  on  passage  in  March  and  December. 
According  to  Wright,  it  occurs  also  in  spring  and  autumn 
but  is  not  common  like  the  Spotted  Flycatcher.  Both 
Giglioli  and  Blasius  give  the  local  names  Zanzarell  and 
Buswejda.  This  last  is  undoubtedly  only  given  to  the 
Sardinian  Warbler;  the  adjective  "istved"  has  been  added 
for  distinction,  and  it  is  already  much  in  use. 
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88.  (86)  Muscicapa  coUaris  Beclist.  The  Collared  Fly- 
catcher. 

Local  name  :  Zanzarell. 

Wright  says  that  this  species  arrives  and  departs  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Pied  Flycatcher,  and  that  Schembri  has 
confounded  these  two  birds.  I  consider  this  species  rare — 
in  fact,  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  procuring  a  specimen  for 
my  collection ;  it  also  appears  that  the  majority  of  bird- 
dealers  and  catchers  do  not  even  know  the  existence  of  the 
species,  and  those  who  have  met  with  it  call  it  simply 
''  Zanzarell."  Giglioli  and  Blasius  give  Buswejda  and 
Zanzarell  also  for  this  species — the  former,  as  said  already, 
is,  however,  intended  for  a  totally  different  bird. 

89.  (87)  Muscicapa  parva  parva  Bechst.  The  Red-breasted 
Flycatcher. 

Local  name  :  Zanzarell  second. 

I  have  seen  only  one  specimen  of  this  species ;  it  was 
taken  by  Francesco  Farrugia  (ta  Majna)  at  "il  Bakkari,"  a 
locality  midway  between  Birzebbugia  and  Zurrico,  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1913,  but  several  netters  state  that  they 
have  more  than  once  met  with  the  species.  I  give  it 
here  as  rare  and  perhaps  overlooked.  The  local  name  is 
almost  an  equivalent  of  the  Latin. 

90.  (41)  Phylloscopus  collybita  collybita  Vieill.  The  Chiff- 
chaff. 

Local  name  :    Violin. 

The  Chiffchaff  is  a  pretty  common  migrant,  which  arrives 
here  by  the  middle  or  end  of  autumn  and  remains  with  us 
throughout  the  winter.  Schembri  says  that  it  is  very 
common,  and  may  be  met  with  in  winter  even  inside  Valletta. 
Wright  remarks  that  careful  measurements  of  specimens 
taken  by  him  and  by  some  friends  of  his  showed  that  the 
ChiflFchaffs  found  in  Malta  are  generally  somewhat  smaller 
than  those  from  northern  Europe  ;  and  that  Sir  William 
Jardine  had  also  noticed  this  peculiarity  in  examples  sent 
to  him  by  Dr.  Adams  and  by   Wright  himself.     Schembri 
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and  Wright  give  Bufiila  as  the  local  name  for  this  species  ; 
Giglioli  and  Blasius  give  Bufula  taxxitua.  I  found,  however, 
that  Bufula  is  given  to  Marmora's  Warbler,  and  thougii 
Bufula  taxxitua  is  used  by  some,  the  local  name  given 
above  is  tlie  one  in  more  common  use. 

91.  (38)    Phylloscopus    trochilus    trochilus    (L.).       The 
Willow-Warbler. 

Local  name  :  Rosinjol  bastard. 

This  species  is  not  included  in  Schembri's  catalogue. 
Wright,  however,  says  that  it  is  a  bird  of  passage  in  March, 
April,  September,  and  October,  and  that,  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  common,  he  obtained  several  specimens  in 
both  seasons  ;  he  also  remarks  that  the  individuals  taken 
during  the  autumn  are  chiefly  young  of  the  year.  I  have 
heard  from  several  observers  that  this  species  is  found  here 
during  the  winter;  this,  however,  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  confirm.  From  my  own  experience,  I  can  say  that  these 
birds  are  to  be  met  with  during  the  spring  and  autumn,  when 
they  are  not  at  all  common.  Wright  gives  as  the  local 
name  Bufula.  Giglioli  and  Blasius  besides  this  give  also 
the  one  which  is  used  here;  and,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
since  the  name  Bufula  is  given  to  another  species,  it  is 
better  to  keep  for  the  present  one  the  local  name  Rosinjol 
bastard. 

92.  (39)  Phylloscopus  sibilatrix  sibilatrix  (Bechst.).  The 
Wood-Warbler. 

Local  name  :   Bufula  hadra. 

According  to  Schembri  these  birds  arrive  here  in 
November  and  pass  the  winter  with  us.  Wright,  however, 
states  that  he  could  not  confirm  Schembri's  last  statement, 
and  that  in  this  he  is  supported  by  Dr.  Adamses  observations; 
he  gives  the  species  as  common  during  the  spring  and 
autumn,  and  adds  that,  though  he  has  not  met  with  it  in  the 
winter,  he  saw  it  late  in  the  autumn.  I  have  seen  it  during 
the  spring  and  autumn,  and  met  with  it  twice  in  January. 
During   some    years    these    birds    visit    us    in    considerable 
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numbers  ;  in  others,  however,  they  seem  not  to  occur  at  all. 
The  local  name  Bufula  is  given  by  Wright,  Giglioli,  and 
others.  I  find,  however,  that  Bufula  hadra  is  the  name 
now  more  commonly  used. 

93.  (42)  Phylloscopus  superciliosus  superciliosus  (Gm.). 
The  Yellow-browed  Warbler. 

Local  name  :   Violin  rar. 

This  species  was  first  reported  amongst  our  birds  in 
the  '  Catalogue  o£  the  Collection  of  the  Birds  of  Malta,' 
published  by  Government  in  1907;  the  specimen  alluded 
to,  however,  appears  to  be  only  a  very  fine  example  of  the 
Chiffchaff.  On  the  20th  of  February,  1913,  I  observed  one 
of  these  birds  at  the  upper  Barracca,  and  four  others  at 
Sant'  Antonio  in  March  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Micallef 
assured  me  that  he  mounted  a  specimen  for  the  University 
Museum,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  trace  his  specimen. 
The  local  name  above  given  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Hon.  Dr.  Magro,  and  it  is  already  in  use. 

94.  (40)  Phylloscopus  bonelli  bonelli  (Vieill.).  Bonelli's 
Warbler. 

Local  name  :  Beccajic  tul  Jul. 

Schembri  says  that  this  species  is  rather  rare  and  passes 
the  winter  here;  and  Wright,  without  stating  its  frequency, 
says  that  it  is  a  bird  of  passage  in  spring  and  autumn  ;  he 
also  seems  to  have  procured  several  specimens,  and  has 
made  comparisons  between  these  and  P.  trochilus.  I  have 
met  with  it  on  two  occasions  only,  consequently  I  consider  the 
species  very  rare.  The  first  one  I  saw  was  at  Birzebbugia  in 
the  spring  of  1909,  the  other  one  was  given  to  me  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Salvatore  Bonnici  in  the  spring  of  1911  ;  this 
was,  however,  in  such  a  bad  condition  that  it  could  not  be 
preserved.  On  showing  this  specimen  to  several  persons,  I 
was  told  by  them  that  it  is  known  by  the  local  name  Beccajic 
tal  ful  (Warbler  of  the  beans),  and  this  on  account  of  its 
frequenting,  as  they  said,  the  bean-fields  where  it  hunts  the 
aphids  which  generally  infest  those  plants. 
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95.  (53)  Cettia  cetticetti  (Manii.).     Cetti's  Warbler. 
Local  name  :  Beccapc  taV  ilma. 

Blasius  having  found  this  local  name  given  in  Giglioli's 
'Avifauna  Italica/  included  the  species  in  his  list  of  Maltese 
birds.  I  saw  a  specimen  in  a  very  bad  state  of  preser- 
vation at  Mr.  Micallef's  in  1912.  It  was  labelled  '' Occhio 
rosso,  Beccajic  tal  ilma,  Malta  Ajjvile  igoi.'^  For  these 
reasons  I  give  the  species  a  place  amongst  our  avifauna, 
though  further  evidence  is  certainly  desirable. 

96.  (50)  Lusciniola  melanopogon  melanopogon  (Temm.). 
The  Moustached  Warbler. 

Local  name  :   Beccajic  kastni. 

Recorded  by  Wright,  who  says  that  a  specimen  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  William  Jardine  was  shot  by  Dr.  L.  Adams 
at  the  Marsa  on  the  11th  of  November,  1866.  The  local 
name  given  by  Giglioli  is  "  Beccajic  ahmar/'  but,  as  the 
Whitethroat  is  known  by  this  name,  I  think  the  name 
here  given,  suggested  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Magro,  which  is 
a  translation  of  the  Italian  ''  Forapaglie  castagnuoloy"  is 
much  more  to  the  point. 

97.  (52)  Locustella  luscinioides  luscinioides  (Savi).  Savins 
Warbler. 

Local  name  :  Bujula  griza. 

Schembri  reported  this  species  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  G. 
C.  Grech  Delicata,  who  assured  him  that  he  met  with  it  in 
November  1812.  Mr.  Micallef  procured  a  specimen  about 
twelve  years  ago.  This,  however,  I  have  not  seen.  The 
local  name  given  by  Giglioli  is  Bufula  griza  rara.  As  we 
have  not,  however,  any  bird  known  by  the  name  Bufula 
griza,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  adjective  rara  out. 

98.(51)  Locustella fluviatilis  (Wolf).   The  River- Warbler. 

Local  name  :  Beccajic  taxxmajjar. 

Reported  by  Schembri  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  G.  C. 
Grech  Delicata.  The  local  name  given  is  a  translation 
of  the  Latin,  and  has  been  suggested  by  the  Hon. 
Dr.  Magro. 
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99.  (47)  Acrocephalus    arundinaceus    arundinaceus    (L.). 
The  Great  Reed-Warbler. 

Local  name  :  Baghal. 

Both  Schembri  and  Wright  say  that  this  species  is  not 
common,  and  that  it  occurs  on  passage  during  the  autumn. 
From  my  personal  experience  I  can  say  that  during  some 
years  it  is  pretty  common,  especially  during  the  autumn, 
and  I  have  often  met  with  it  also  during  the  spring.  In 
1911  these  birds  were  exceptionally  abundant  during  both 
seasons,  and  many  were  taken,  especially  in  September 
and  October.  Besides  the  name  here  used,  Giglioli  gives 
Gharab.  This,  however,  I  have  never  heard,  and  at  present 
is  undoubtedly  not  in  use. 

100.  (46)  Acrocephalus  streperus  streperus  (Vieill.).  The 
Reed-Warbler, 

Local  name  :  Bug/ml  second. 

Both  Schembri  and  Wright  say  that  this  species  is  not 
common,  and  that  it  occurs  on  passage  in  September  and 
October.  Wright  records  a  specimen  taken  in  the  last  week 
of  August  by  Mr.  J.  Home.  I  have  never  met  with  the 
Reed-Warbler,  and  personally  consider  it  very  rare.  The 
local  name  given  is  taken  from  Giglioli. 

101.  (49)  Acrocephalus  schcenobaenus  (L.).  The  Sedge- 
Warbler. 

Local  name  :  Baghal  terz. 

Schembri  says  that  this  species  is  rather  common,  and 
occurs  on  passage  in  March  and  September.  Wright  says 
it  is  not  uncommon  in  April,  May,  September,  and  October, 
but  is  not  seen  in  any  great  numbers.  I  have  only  met  with 
the  species  about  a  dozen  times,  and  this  was  always  during 
the  spring.  Schembri  gives  the  local  name  Violin,  but  this, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  applied  to  the  Cliiffchaff  ;  so  I  think 
that  the  one  I  have  selected,  which  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Hon.  Dr.  Magro,  is  to  be  preferred. 

103.  (48)  Acrocephalus  aquaticus  (Gm.).  The  Aquatic 
Warbler. 

Local  name  :   Baghal  rar. 
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On  the  5tli  of  October,  1909,  a  country  lad  from  Bingliisa, 
known  by  the  name  of  "Wigital  Musu,"  brought  me  some 
Nightingales,  among  which,  he  said,  there  was  a  Baylial 
rar.  This  I  found  to  be  a  specimen  of  this  species,  so  I 
have  ke})t  the  local  name  given  by  its  captor  as  one  which 
might  be  retained.  I  was  assured  by  the  lad  that  the 
species  is  not  so  rare  as  I  imagined,  though  he  called 
the  bird  by  that  name.  I  must  confess,  however,  that 
the  specimen  above  mentioned  is  the  only  one  I  have 
seen. 

103.  (43)  Hippolais  icterina  (Vieill.).  The  Icterine 
Warbler. 

Local  name  :  Btifula  tar-rebbiyhu. 

Wright  says  that  this  species  has  been  often  confounded 
with  its  congener  H.  polyglotta,  and  it  occurs  regularly  in 
April,  May,  September,  and  October.  He  also  states  that 
Schembri  included  in  his  catalogue  H.  polyghtta  instead 
of  the  present  species.  From  my  own  observations  I  cannot 
but  consider  the  species  as  irregular  and  rare  ;  in  fact, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  specimen  since  1908. 
Several  who  seem  to  know  the  species  assure  me  that  it  is 
to  be  met  with  only  during  the  spring,  and  that  they  know 
it  by  the  name  of  Bujulu  tar-rebbigha,  which  signifies  "  the 
warbler  of  spring.^^ 

104.  (44)  Hippolais  polyglotta  (Vieill.).  The  Melodious 
Warbler. 

Local  name  :  Beccafic  isfar. 

Wright  says  that  he  has  never  seen  this  species,  though 
Schembri  includes  it  in  his  list.  I  obtained  an  individual, 
shot  by  my  friend  Mr.  S.  Bonnici  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1908.  The  bird  was  presented  to  me  as  the  Beccafic  isfar, 
by  which  name  it  appears  to  be  known  by  several  country 
people,  who  assert  that  the  species  occurs  in  fair  numbers 
during  some  years.  Of  this,  however,  there  appears  to  be 
need  of  further  evidence. 
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105.  (33)  Sylvia  hortensis  hortensis  (Giii.).     The  Orphean 
Warbler.      ^Sylvia  orphea  auct.] 

Local  name  :   Beccafic  abjad. 

Schembri  says  that  this  species  is  not  common,  but  occurs 
annually  in  March,  September,  and  October.  According 
to  Wright,  it  appears  to  be  rare,  and  he  records  a  single 
specimen  seen  by  him  which  was  sent  to  Sir  William 
Jardine  in  1858.  Besides  this  he  mentions  Tallack's  state- 
ment that  this  bird  is  common  in  the  soldiirs'  cemetery  at 
Floriana  (and  I  take  liere  the  opportunity  to  say  that  Tallack 
is  most  inaccurate  in  several  of  his  statements  about  Malta). 
I  consider  this  Warbler  as  a  generally  rare  species,  thougli 
it  occurs  in  considerable  numbers  during  some  years.  In 
the  spring  of  1907  it  arrived  in  fairly  good  numbers ;  since 
that  year,  however,  I  very  seldom  met  with  it.  The  local 
name  given  is  taken  from  Giglioli. 

106.  (27)  Sylvia  borin  borin  (Bodd.).  The  Garden- 
Warbler.      \_Sylvia  hortensis  auct.] 

Local  name :  Beccafic. 

Generally  common,  occurring  on  migration  during  both 
seasons,  when  it  is  taken  in  great  numbers  and  brought 
into  the  market  for  sale.  If  it  were  not  so  much  sought 
after  and  persecuted,  I  think  it  would  breed  here  freely 
enough.  I  have  found  its  nests  several  times.  Schembri, 
too,  says  that  the  species  sometimes  breeds  with  us,  and 
Wright  states  that  as  many  as  a  hundred  dozen  are  some- 
times brought  at  a  time  into  the  market.  It  appears, 
however,  that  now,  the  bird  being  protected,  it  is  not  often 
seen  exposed  for  sale,  thougli  many  are  still  being  taken  and 
consumed  by  the  netters  themselves. 

107.(32)  Sylvia  atricapillaatricapilla(L.).    The  Blackcap. 

Local  name  :    Capinera. 

Schembri  says  that  a  few  individuals  arrive  in  March  and 
April,  and  Wright  states  that  the  sjjecies,  which  he  con- 
siders uncommon,  has  been  observed  in  January,  February, 
March,  September,  and  October.  I  have  usually  met  with 
it  from  February  to  April  and  from  October  to  November, 
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aud^  though  it  occurs  auuually,  I  cousider  it  rare.  Schembri 
gives  it  the  local  name  Beccafic,  and  Giglioli  and  Blasius 
Beccafic  rasu  seuda.  The  name  here  giveu^  however,  is  the 
one  more  commonly  used. 

108.  (25)  Sylvia  communis  communis  Lath.  The  White- 
throat. 

Local  name  ;  Beccafic  ahmar. 

According  to  Schembri,  this  species  is  rather  common, 
occurring  on  passage  in  March  and  September,  at  times 
breeding  also  with  us.  Wright  says  it  is  one  of  the 
commonest  of  the  Sylviidse  in  spring  and  autumn,  but  does 
not  say  anything  about  its  breeding  here.  I  have  known 
these  birds  to  occur  in  considerable  numbers  in  some  seasons, 
but  have  found  their  nests  only  four  times.  The  local  name 
Beccafic  ahmar  appears  first  in  Schembri's  catalogue. 

109.  (26)  Sylvia  curruca  curruca  (L.).  The  Lesser 
White-throat. 

Local  name  :   Beccafic  irnw  di. 

Schembri  says  that  lie  never  saw  this  species,  and  reports 
it  in  his  catalogue  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Delicata,  who 
found  an  individual  in  Septemhcr  1842.  W^right  records 
the  same  occurrence,  adding  that  he  had  never  met  with 
it  himself.  During  the  past  eight  years  I  have  seen  at 
least  twenty  specimens.  I  must  say,  however,  that  these 
birds  are  scarce,  though  it  may  be  that  they  are  often 
overlooked.  The  local  name  is  given  by  Schembri,  thus 
showing  that  Schembri  also  gave  names  to  birds  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  or,  at  least,  he  accepted  names  which  had  been 
suggested  to  him. 

110.  (31)   Sylvia    melanocephala    melanocephala    (Gm.). 
The  Sardinian  Warbler. 

Local  name  :  Buswejda. 

Both  Schembri  and  Wright  do  not  seem  to  consider  this 
species  as  common,  and  they  state  that  it  generally  appears 
during  the  winter  months.  From  my  personal  experience 
I  can  say  that,  though  it  is  rather  irregular  in  its  visits,  it 
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sometimes  occurs  iu  pretty  large  uuinbers  during  the  winter 
and  the  spring,  and  it  generally  remains  here  to  breed;  I  do 
not  understand  therefore  why  Wriglit  says  that  he  has  never 
known  the  species  to  breed  with  us.  The  name  Ghasfur  tat 
harrub,  given  by  Wright  to  this  species,  is  used  indifferently 
for  many  Warblers,  and  the  name  Bugriza,  given  in  Giglioli^s 
'  Avifauna  Italica  '  is  one  which  I  have  never  heard. 

111.  (30)  Sylvia  cantillans  cantillans  Pall.  The  Sub- 
alpine  Warbler.      \_Sylvia  subalpina  auct.] 

Local  name  :   Ghasfur  il  harrub. 

Sehembri  says  that  this  Warbler  is  not  very  rare,  and 
occurs  on  passage  in  March  and  September.  Wright 
repeats  almost  the  same  statement.  I  consider  the  species 
as  usually  rare,  occurring  during  both  seasons  ;  it  some- 
times nests.  On  exceptional  occasions  it  has  been  observed 
in  considerable  numbers.  This  happened,  for  example,  in 
1916,  when  I  noted  it  as  early  as  February  25.  Though  in 
other  lists  several  local  names  are  given  to  this  species,  I  find 
the  one  which  1  have  selected  is  that  in  most  common  use. 

112.  (34)  Sylvia  undata  undata  (Bodd.).  The  Provence 
Warbler. 

Local  name  ;   Ghasfur  tus'sigiar  ahiiiar. 

The  Provence  Warbler  was  first  reported  amongst  the 
birds  of  Malta  by  Sehembri  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Grech 
Delicata,  the  statement  being  also  repeated  by  Wright. 
In  1910-11  it  appeared  iu  fairly  good  numbers;  so  much, 
in  fact,  that  some  remained  and  nested  with  us.  Since 
then  I  have  observed  single  individuals  almost  yearly,  but 
this  Warbler  being  of  very  retiring  habits,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  much  overlooked.  1  by  no  means,  however, 
mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  rare.  The  local  name  here  given 
appears  on  almost  all  lists. 

113.  (35)  Sylvia  sarda  Temm.     Marmora^s  Warbler. 
Local  name  :  Bufulu. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  our  birds  is  more  irregular 
in  its  visits  than  this  Warbler.      At  one  time  I  used  to 
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consider  it  as  fairly  common  and  occurring  every  year. 
In  sj)ite  of  tliis,  however,  I  remember  years  when  it  did  not 
appear  at  all.  This  happened,  for  example,  in  1909-10-11 
and  1914.  In  1915  I  met  with  it  rather  frequently  from 
January  to  May,  but  in  1916  I  did  not  come  across  it. 
Giglioli  gives  Bufula  (jriza  for  this  species;  but,  as  this  is 
given  also  to  Savi's  Warbler,  and  the  simple  name  Bufula 
is  not  given  to  any  species  on  our  list,  1  think  we  may  well 
leave  it  for  this  bird. 

114.  (45)  Agrobates  galactotes  galactotes  (Temm.).  The 
Rufous  Warbler. 

Local  name  :   lioshijul  la  Barbarja. 

Schembri  says  that  he  met  with  this  species  during  three 
passage  seasons,  and  tliat  from  1840  onwards  some  specimens 
were  taken  annually  in  September.  Wright  says  it  is  rare 
and  does  not  occur  every  year.  In  his  fifth  appendix  he 
records  an  individual  which  was  taken  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
1873.  I  have  seen  only  one  specimen,  which  was  cap- 
tured on  the  17th  of  September,  1909,  so  I  consider  the 
species  is  undoubtedly  rare.  The  local  name  here  given 
has  been  suggested  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Magro,  it  being  almost 
an  eqiiivalent  of  the  Italian  Rusignolo  africano. 

115.  (4)  Turdus  pilaris  L.     The  Fieldfare. 

Local  name  :  Mulvlzzun. 

Schembri  says  that  this  Thrush  is  very  common,  and 
occurs  on  passage  in  January,  when  it  remains  here  for  a 
part  of  the  winter.  Wright  says  it  is  the  latest  of  the 
Thrushes  which  visit  us  in  the  winter,  and  is  seldom  seen 
before  January,  when  a  few  are  taken  annually.  He  also 
says  that  it  lingers  here  for  a  few  weeks.  1  have  met  with 
the  species  from  October  to  March ;  it  is,  however,  more 
common  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year.  It  also 
appears  to  be  not  of  annual  occurrence,  for  during  some 
years  not  a  single  individual  is  to  be  seen.  In  1913-14 
these  birds  arrived  in  tolerably  large  numbers,  and  they 
were  brought  by  dozens  into  the  market  daily. 
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116.  (1)  Turdiis  viscivorus  viscivorus  L.  The  Mistle- 
Thrush. 

Local  name  :  Malvizzun  rar. 

This  is  not  included  in  Schembri^s  catalogue.  Wright 
records  a  specimen  obtained  by  him  on  the  1st  of  February^ 
1861  and  another  obtained  by  Mr.  Thorne  on  the  2iid  of 
December  of  the  same  year;  a  third  was  obtained  also  by 
him  in  the  winter  of  1862  and  two  others  in  the  autumn 
of  the  following  year.  I  saw  a  specimen  in  the  autumn  of 
1905,  and  obtained  one  on  the  15tii  of  January,  1910.  The 
adjective  rar  has  been  added  to  the  local  name  Malvizzun 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  foregoing. 

117.  (2)  Turdus  pliilomelus  philomelus  Brehm.  The 
Continental  Song-Thrush.      [7'.  musicus  auct.] 

Local  name  :  Malvizz. 

According  to  Schembri,  this  species  is  commonly  found 
here  on  passage  in  January  arid  October.  Wright  says  it  is 
very  abundant  in  October  and  November ;  a  few  continue 
to  be  seen  until  December,  and  it  passes  again  in  March. 
From  my  personal  observations  I  can  say  that  this  Thrush 
generally  appears  in  October.  The  greater  number  of 
the  birds,  however,  appear  in  November.  It  is  also  to 
be  met  with  throughout  the  winter,  fresh  arrivals  being 
often  noticed  in  January,  and  usually  a  plentiful  migration 
is  observed  again  in  March.  1  remember  some  years  when 
the  species  occurred  in  immense  numbers  ;  on  the  contrary, 
1  know  others  when  it  was  very  scarce.  The  local  name 
Malvizz  kambi,  which  is  to  be  met  with  on  several  lists, 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

118.  (3)  Turdus  musicus  L.  The  Redwing.  [T.  iliacus 
auct.] 

Local  name  :  Malvizz  almar. 

In  Schembri's  catalogue  this  species  is  reported  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  G.  C.  Grech  Delicata,  who  records  a 
specimen  met  with   by   him   in  November    1842.     Wright 
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records  two  individuals  obtained  by  him  in  November  and 
December  1861,  and  a  third  obtained  by  Mr.  T.  Home 
on  the  2nd  ot  the  hitter  month.  The  first  specimen  1 
have  seen  was  taken  at  Halfar  in  December  1909;  from 
that  year  I  met  with  the  species  annually,  and  during  the 
winter  of  1912-13  I  found  that  these  birds  occurred  in 
fairly  good  numbers  in  the  Valletta  Market.  I  obtained 
more  than  a  dozen  specimens,  the  majority  of  which  I 
mounted.  The  local  name  given  by  Giglioli  and  Blasius  is 
Malvizz  rar.  1  find,  however,  that  several  sportsmen  and 
poulterers  who  happen  to  have  met  with  the  species,  know 
it  by  the  local  name  given  above ;  this  name  after  all  is 
only  a  translation  of  the  Sicilian  Turdiis  russu. 

119.  (6)   Turdus  sibiricus  Pall.     Siberian  Thrush. 
Local  name  :  Mulcizz  tul  Lvant. 

In  October  1912,  Mr.  C.  Lanzon  obtained  one  of  these 
birds,  which  was  taken  in  the  bat-net  together  with  some 
other  Thrushes  by  a  bird-catcher  from  Zurrico,  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Angbu  il  Marrara"  ;  I  heard  of  the  occurrence. 
At  the  time,  however,  the  bird  was  wrongly  identified  by  a 
gentleman  as  Turdus  varius.  After  some  time  I  visited 
Mr.  Lanzon^s  aviary  and  found  that  the  specimen  in  ques- 
tion belonged  to  the  present  species.  Unfortunately  the 
bird,  died  while  Mr.  Lanzon  was  away  from  the  place,  and 
the  servants,  being  quite  ignorant  of  its  rarity,  did  not 
preserve  it.  The  local  name  of  this  bird,  as  Mr.  Lanzon 
stated,  was  given  to  it  by  its  capturer,  and  I  think  it  might 
well  be  kept  for  the  species,  as  it  only  signifies  "Eastern 
Thrush.^' 

120.  (7)  Turdus  torquatus  torquatus  L.     The  Ring-Ouzel. 
Local  name  :  Malvizz  tas'sidra  rar. 

According  to  Schembri  this  species  is  rare  and  occurs  on 
passage  in  October  and  November ;  he  also  states  that  he 
had  seen  five  specimens  between  1830  and  1843.  According 
to  Wright,  it  is  the  rarest  of  the  Thrushes.     Nevertheless, 
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a  winter  seldom  passes  without  some  being  procured.  I  have 
seen  only  two  .specimens  taken  in  the  island:  the  first  was 
in  Mr.  Micallef's  collection,  and  was  obtained  in  January 
1903,  the  second,  which  is  in  my  collection,  was  obtained  by 
me  from  the  Valletta  Market  on  the  2nd  February,  1910. 
The  local  name  has  been  modified  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
late  Prof.  Tagliaferro,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  following 
species,  which  appears  to  be  the  more  common  of  the  two, 
and  which  is  perhaps  alluded  to  by  both  Schembri  and  Wright 
under  the  Latin  name  of  T.  torquatus. 

121.  (8)  Turdus  torquatus  alpestris  (Brehm).  The  Alpine 
Ring-Ouzel. 

Local  name  :   Malvizz  tas-sidru  bajdu. 

I  have  seen  at  least  twenty  s[)eeimens  of  this  species  which 
was  taken  in  the  island,  and  this  makes  me  consider  it  more 
common  than  the  foregoing.  Mr.  Micallef,  who  handled 
several  of  these  birds,  says  that  the  majority  of  them  were 
of  the  present  form.  The  local  name  is  the  one  given  by 
Schembri  for  T.  torquatus,  which,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
is  most  probably  intended  for  this  form. 

122.  (5)  Turdus  merula  merula  L.     The  Blackbird. 
Local  name  :   Malvizz  iswed. 

Occurs  on  passage  during  the  autumn,  and  is  to  be  seen 
almost  throughout  the  winter  ;  it  is  sometimes  noticed  in 
March,  and  I  have  also  obtained  specimens  during  April. 
In  1911  these  birds  visited  us  ;  they  made  their  first  appear- 
ance in  the  last  week  of  October,  and  could  be  seen  until  the 
middle  of  spring.  Mackay's  statement  that  it  (the  Blackbird) 
breeds  here  is  undoubtedly  an  error,  and  it  has  probably 
been  confounded  with  the  Blue  Rock-Thrush,  which  by 
some  people  here  is  erroneously  called  by  the  English  name 
of  Blackbird.  Giglioli  and  Hiasius  call  this  bird  also  by  the 
local  name  Mulvizz  tat-truffa,  but,  though  I  have  heard  it 
from  a  few  persons,  I  can  give  it  for  certain  that  it  is  not 
much  in  use,  the  Blackbird  being  locally  known  as  Malvizz 
iswed. 
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123.  (9)   Monticola  saxatilis  (L.).     The  Rock-Tlirusli. 
Local  name  :    Gianbiiblu. 

Fairly  common  during  both  the  spring-  and  autumn, 
more  abundant  however  in  the  former  season,  when  it  is 
sometimes  taken  in  Lirge  numbers  and  brouglit  into  the 
market;  it  is  usually  plucked  of  its  feathers  and  sold  as 
a  Song-Thrush.  Schembri  states  that  the  species  is  not 
rare,  and  Wright  that  it  arrives  in  pairs ;  evidently,  there- 
fore, it  is  one  of  the  few  which  may  be  said  to  be  on  the 
increase. 

124.  (13)  Monticola  solitarius  solitarius  (L.).  The  Blue 
Rock-Thrush.      [Montico/a  ci/anns  auct.] 

Local  name :  Merill. 

One  of  our  common  resident  and  breeding  species  which 
cannot  possibly  escape  detection,  even  by  the  most  super- 
ficial observer  ;  as  it  is  not  included  in  Mackay's  list,  it 
is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  tiie  Blue  Rock-Thrush 
was  the  bird  which  he  mistook  for  the  Blackbird  when 
he  said  that  this  last  liird  breeds  near  Musta.  The  Blue 
Rock-Thrush  is  one  of  our  protected  species,  and  it  is 
badly  in  need  of  such  a  protection,  as  it  is  showing  a  very 
marked  decrease.  The  bird  was  once  known  locally  by 
the  name  "  Ciccu  di  Diu,"  which  is  said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  "  Cieco  giudeo "  ;  this  is,  however,  very  seldom  used 
at  present,  the  common  local  name  being  the  one  given 
above. 

125.  (11)  (Enanthe  cenanthe  oenanthe  (L.).   The  Wheatear. 
Local  name  :   Cuda. 

Both  Schembri  and  Wright  give  this  species  as  widely 
spread  over  the  island  during  the  spring  and  autumn. 
According  to  my  observations,  I  can  say  that  it  is  to  be  met 
with  during  both  seasons,  but  is  more  common  in  the  autumn 
when  it  begins  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  August  or  during 
the  first  days  of  September  ;  the  bulk  of  the  birds,  however, 
are  rarely  noticed  before  tlie  last  week  of  this  month.  In 
the  spring  the  first  arrivals  are  observed  by  the  beginning 
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of  March.  The  local  name  given  by  Giglioli  and  Blasius 
to  this  species  is  Cuda  bianca.  I  find,  however,  that  this  is 
given  by  bird-catcliers  and  dealers  to  the  (E.  hispanica,  the 
present  species  being  locally  known  by  the  simple  name 
Cuda. 

126.  (12)  (Enanthe  leucopyga  (Brehm).  The  White- 
ramped  Wheatear. 

Local  name  :   Cuda  rasha  bajda. 

In  the  fifth  appendix  to  his  list  of  the  birds  of  Malta, 
Wright  records  an  example  of  this  species  shot  on  the  18th 
of  April,  1872,  by  Sigiior  Vitali  on  some  rocky  ground 
called  '' Tal  Capuccini "  on  the  south  side  of  the  Grand 
Harbour.  The  specimen  was  mounted  by  Signor  Francesco 
Ellul,  and  passed  into  Wright's  hands  immediately  after- 
wards. It  is  at  present  in  the  museum  at  Florence.  The 
local  name  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin. 

127.  (13)  (Enanthe  hispanica  hispanica  (L.).  The  Russet 
Wheatear.      \_Saxicola  stapazina  auct.] 

Local  name  :   Cuda  bianca. 

Occurs  on  passage  during  botli  seasons,  but  is  not 
common.  I  remember  some  seasons  when  it  appeared  not 
to  turn  up  at  all.  Schembri  records  it  as  arriving  together 
with  iE.  oenanthe,  adding  that  it  is  not  so  common.  Wright 
considered  it  comparatively  scarce,  and  states  that  it  arrives 
together  with  the  common  species,  but  perhaps  a  little  later. 
I  find  that  this  is  the  species  which  is  commonly  called  by 
our  sportsmen  Cuda  bianca ;  Giglioli  and  Blasius,  besides 
this  name,  give  also  Dum  nican.  This  last  is,  however, 
intended  for  the  Black-eared  Chat  {(E.  aurita  auct.),  which 
is  now  believed  to  be  a  dimorphism  of  the  present  species. 
Blasius  gives  another  local  name,  Cuda  bastarda  ;  this, 
however,  I  have  never  heard. 

128.  (14)  (Enanthe  hispanica  xanthomelsena  (Hemp.  & 
Ehr.).     Eastern  Russet  Wheatear. 

Local  name :  Soru. 

This  species  was  first  recorded  by  Wright  under  the  name 
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of  Saxicola  melanoleuca  in  the  fifth  appendix  to  his  list  of 
Maltese  birds.  I  have  met  with  this  species  three  times 
during  the  spring.  I  consider,  however,  tlie  bird  as  rare. 
The  local  name  Soru  I  obtained  from  some  bird-catchers  who 
appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  names  given  by  both  Giglioli 
and  Blasius. 

129.  (16)   Saxicola  rubetra  rubetra  (L.) .     The  Whin  chat. 
Local  name  :  Buciak. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  si)ecies  occurs  commonly 
enough  during  both  spring  and  autumn.  According  to  my 
own  observations,  however,  I  can  say  that,  although  I  have 
met  with  it  most  frequently  during  the  former  season,  I  find 
that  in  the  latter  it  appears  to  be  very  scarce.  The  local 
name  Buciak  tal  Cudi  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  ;  the 
one  which  has  been  selected,  however,  is  also  given  to  the 
Stonechat. 

130.  (17)  Saxicola  torquata  rubicola  (L.).     Stonechat. 
Local  name  :  Buzajzaf. 

Schembri  says  that  this  species  is  as  common  as  the  pre- 
ceding, with  which  it  generally  arrives.  Wright  says  that 
it  arrives  in  spring  and  autumn,  but  is  rather  more  common 
than  the  Wliinchat;  he  also  observes  that,  unlike  its  con- 
gener, it  passes  the  winter  with  us.  From  my  own  observa- 
tions I  can  say  that  it  occurs  on  passage  during  the  autumn, 
when  it  begins  to  arrive  towards  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  is  to  be  seen  here  almost  throughout  the  winter  or  till 
the  beginning  of  spring,  when  it  generally  departs  for 
northern  latitudes  to  breed.  Those  who  make  a  difference 
between  this  and  the  foregoing  species  know  the  bird  by 
the  local  name  given  above. 

131.  (18)  Phcenicurus  phcBnicurus  phcenicurus  (L.).  The 
Redstart. 

Local  name  :  Fiamma. 

Occurs  on  migration  during  both  seasons,  but  appears  to 
be  more   common    during  the   autumn,  when  it  makes  its 
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appearance  during  the  last  week  of  August.  The  bulk  of 
the  birds,  however,  are  not  seen  before  the  second  week 
of  the  following  month,  when  many  of  them  are  taken  in 
nets  set  for  them  and  several  other  Warblers,  all  of  which 
are  sold  as  "  beccaficos."  I  have  never  met  with  these 
birds  in  November,  though  Schembri  states  that  they  are 
also  with  us  during  that  month.  Besides  the  local  name 
here  given,  the  bird  is  also  known  as  Cudiross,  Ta  dembu, 
and  Ta  dembu  ahmar. 

132.  (19)  Phcenicurus  ochrurus  gihraltariensis  (Gm.). 
The  Black  Redstart.      \_Phwmcurus  tilys  auct.] 

Local  name  :  Fiamma  Seivda. 

Both  Schembri  and  Wright  consider  this  species  as  not 
so  common  as  the  preceding,  with  which  it  generally 
arrives  ;  Wright  adds,  moreover,  that  he  has  occasionally 
met  with  these  birds  when  the  winter  was  far  advanced.  I 
can  say  that  the  species  is  scarce  and  almost  of  rare  occur- 
rence ;  I  have  seen  it,  however,  during  the  spring  and 
autumn,  and  on  two  occasions  met  with  it  during  the  winter 
too.  During  the  autumn  it  is  seen  later  than  its  congener — 
in  fact,  1  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  usually  seen  when  the 
other  is  already  gone.  Though,  as  I  have  stated  above, 
the  species  is  generally  rare,  I  remember  two  seasons  when 
it  was  exceptionally  common,  and  could  be  very  easily 
procured. 

133.  (23)  Luscinia  megarhyncha  megarhyncha  Brehm. 
The  Nightingale. 

Local  name :  Rosinjol. 

Generally  occurring  abundantly  during  the  spring  and 
autumn.  During  the  former  season  it  usually  appears 
in  April,  and  can  be  met  with  until  the  middle  of  May  ; 
during  the  latter  it  is  first  seen  in  Septembei-,  and  continues 
to  be  met  with  until  November.  Great  numbers  are  taken 
in  nets  especially  set  for  them  during  both  passage-seasons; 
these  are  very  often  brought  over  to  the  Valletta  Market, 
or  are  consigned  to  the  pot  in  a  somewhat  shorter  way. 
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134.  (24)  Luscinialnscinia  (L.).   The  Eastern  Nightingale. 
Local  name  :  Rosinjol  prin. 

The  first  specimen  I  met  with  was  taken  in  the  nets 
together  with  the  Common  Nightingale,  near  Hal  Far,  en 
the  29th  of  September,  1910,  by  a  country-lad  known  by 
the  name  of  "  Wigi  tal  Musu."  On  showing  the  bird  to 
several  countrymen,  I  was  told  by  them  that  during  some 
seasons  these  birds  arrive  in  fairly  good  numbers.  I  saw 
two  more  specimens  in  September  1912.  The  local  name 
given  I  learned  from  the  lad  who  brought  me  the  first 
bird. 

135.  (20)  Luscinia  suecica  cyanecnla  (Wolf).  The  White- 
spotted  Bluethroat. 

Local  name  :   Cudiross  sidutu  cahla. 

In  the  fourth  appendix  to  his  list  of  Maltese  birds,  under 
the  name  of  Cyanecula  suecica,  Wright  gives  the  following 
note  : — "  On  the  28th  of  March,  1869,  a  male  of  the  white- 
spotted  form  of  this  bird  was  shot  in  a  field  of  Hedysarum 
coronarium.  It  has  before  been  occasionally  killed  in  Malta, 
but  it  is  so  extremely  rare  that  this  was  the  first  specimen 
that  ever  came  into  my  hands  in  the  flesh  ;  the  blue  of  the 
breast  was  very  brilliant,  and  the  pectoral  spot  of  a  pure 
silvery  white.  Several  others  were  seen  and  shot  about  the 
same  time.^'  I  have  seen  only  one  specimen  taken  alive  at 
Malta — it  was  in  Mr.  Micallef's  collection,  and  was  captured 
in  April  1917. 

136.  (21)  Luscinia  suecica  suecica  (L.).  The  Red-spotted 
Bluethroat. 

Local  name  :   Cudiross  sidutu  cahla  u  safra. 

Schembri  says  that  this  is  one  of  the  rarest  species  of  the 
family,  and  that  whenever  specimens  are  taken  this  happens 
always  in  March  and  August.  Wright  says  that  the  indi- 
viduals he  examined  had  the  pectoral  spot  very  light  rufous 
or  pure  white.  There  are  two  specimens  in  the  University 
Museum ;  these,  however,  bear  neither  date  nor  locality, 
and  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  anyone  that  they  have  been 
captured  in  the  island.     Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  some 
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confusion  about  this  and  the  foregoing  species  in  Schembri's 
and  Wright's  catalogues,  consequently  I  cannot  but  give 
the  occurreuce  of  this  species  as  one  in  need  of  further 
evidence. 

137.  (22)  Dandalusrubecularuhecula  L.  The  Continental 
Redbreast. 

Local  nanae  :  Pitirross. 

Pretty  common,  daring  some  years  occurring  in  rather 
large  numbers.  The  first  arrivals  are  generally  noticed 
about  the  second  or  tliird  week  of  October,  and  in  a  few 
days  our  valleys  are  full  of  these  birds.  The  majority 
remain  here  for  the  winter,  and  those  which  are  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  gnu,  the  net,  or  one  of  the  many  traps 
set  for  their  capture,  generally  depart  at  the  approach  of 
spring. 

138.  (54)    Crateropus    fulvus    fulvus    (Desfont.).       The 
Algerian  Bush-Babbler. 

There  is  an  example  of  this  species  in  our  Natural 
History  Museum,  consequently  the  bird  figures  in  the 
'  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  the  Birds  of  Malta.' 
I  Avas  assured  by  Mr.  Micallef  that  the  bird  was  mounted 
by  him,  and  tliat  he  received  it  in  the  flesh  in  1902,  so  tliat 
he  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  example  was  locally 
taken.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  I  think  that  the  occur- 
rence is  one  of  those  which  require  further  evidence. 

139.  (55)  Pi-unella  collaris  collaris  (Scop.).  The  Alpine 
Accentor. 

Local  name  :  Zerzur  prin. 

The  first  example  which  came  under  my  observation  was 
mounted  by  Mr.  Micallef,  who  had  asked  me  to  identify  it 
for  him  on  the  14th  of  January,  1913.  I  learned  from  the 
same  gentleman  that  the  bird  was  sent  to  him  in  the  flesh  a 
few  days  before.  Some  time  afterwards  I  came  to  know 
that  a  farmer  from  Gargur,  Giuseppe  Parnis  (ta  Bennard), 
had   shot  six  of  these  birds  in  the  vicinity  of  his  village. 
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on  the  lltli  of  the  same  month.  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
of  these  specimens,  but  I  could  not  make  out  if  the  one 
mounted  by  Mr.  Micallef  was  one  of  the  six  specimens  shot 
by  Paruis  or  a  different  one  altogether.  On  the  20th  of 
November,  1916,  a  specimen  was  shot  within  the  limits  of 
Siggiewi  by  my  friend  Mr.  Jos.  Zammit,  who  sent  it  to  me, 
and  it  now  forms  part  of  my  collection.  The  adjective 
prin  added  to  the  local  name  signifies  "  greater.^^ 

140.  (56)  Prunella  modularis  modularis  (L.) ,  The  Conti- 
nental Hedge- Sparrow. 

Local  name  :  Zerzur. 

According  to  Schembri  this  species  is  very  rare,  generally 
appearing  in  December  and  January.  Wright  calls  it  rather 
rare,  and  records  several  captures  from  November  to  May  ; 
I  have  seen  it  taken  in  spring  and  autumn,  but  never  in  the 
winter.  The  local  name  Canal  salvagg  is  given  in  several 
lists  for  this  bird  ;  I  find,  however,  that  none  of  the  bird- 
dealers  and  netters  know  the  species  by  such  a  name.  On 
the  contrary,  I  met  with  several  others  who  know  it  by  the 
one  I  have  given,  and  this  I  heard  for  the  first  time  from 
my  friend  Mr.  C.  Zammit  Gauci,  who  is  one  of  our  best 
taxidermists  and  a  very  keen  observer  of  our  birds. 

141.  (61)  Troglodytes  troglodytes  troglodytes  (L,).  The 
Wren. 

Local  name :   Ghasfur  tal  mattemp. 

Reported  by  Blasius  on  the  authority  of  Giglioli,  who, 
besides  giving  the  local  name,  says  that  the  species  is  of 
accidental  occurrence  in  Malta.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  some  years  ago  I  handled  one  of  these  birds,  which 
was  captured  at  Wied  iz-Zurrik,  and  I  have  heard  from 
several  other  observers  of  the  occurrence  of  the  species  in 
these  islands  ;  despite  all  this,  however,  further  evidence  is 
desirable. 

142.  (88)  Hirnndo  rustica  rustica  L.     The  Swallow. 
Local  name  :  Huttafa. 

The  Swallow  visits  us  in  fair  numbers  during  its  migrations 
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in  spring  and  antumn.  During  the  former  season  it  is  gene- 
rally noticed  early  in  March,  and  continues  to  be  met  with 
until  May.  During  the  latter  season,  the  first  arrivals  are 
observed  towards  the  end  of  September,  and  thereafter  they 
are  often  to  be  met  with  until  the  end  of  October;  single  in- 
dividuals may  also  be  seen  late  in  November.  Wright  says 
that  specimens  of  the  variety  H.  rustica  orient  alls  have  also 
been  taken,  and  Schembri  states  that  a  couple  or  two  of  the 
Swallow  at  times  breed  here ;  this,  however,  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  confirm. 

148.  (89)  Hirundo  daurica  rufala  Temm.  The  Red- 
rumped  Swallow. 

Local  name  :  Huttafa  hamra. 

Reported  by  Wright,  who  gives  the  following  occur- 
rences : — {a)  Three  individuals  observed  by  him  and  Dr. 
Adams  at  the  Salina  on  the  5th  of  April,  1862 — of  these 
Dr.  Adams  succeeded  in  shooting  one.  (b)  A  day  or  two 
afterwards  Dr.  Adams  shot  another  one  from  the  same  place 
and  saw  several  others,  (c)  Another,  taken  in  April  1870  — 
for  this,  however,  no  locality  is  given.  The  local  name  is 
given  by  Blasius  and  Giglioli.  In  Giglioli's  list,  however, 
it  is  Huttafa  hambra^  which  is  evidently  a  misprint. 

144.  (90)  Delichon  urbica  urbica  (L.).     The  Martin. 

Occurs  on  passage  together  with  the  Swallow,  and  accord- 
ing to  Wright,  it  seems  to  remain  here  a  part  of  the  winter 
when  H.  rustica  has  departed.  According  to  Schembri,  it 
passes  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  here,  when  it  can  be 
seen  flying  about  the  streets  of  Valletta ;  this,  however,  is 
assuredly  a  thing  of  the  past. 

145.  (91)  Riparia  riparia  riparia  (L.).    The  Sand-Martin. 
Local  name  :  Hawiviefa  tax-xtut. 

This,  too,  occurs  on  passage  during  the  spring  and  autumn, 
but  not  always  in  the  same  quantity.  I  remember  years 
when  these  birds  visited  us  in  very  great  numbers  ;  I  quite 
remember  some  seasons,  however,  when  they  were  rather 
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scarce.  Schembri  says  that  they  are  abundant  in  September, 
March,  and  April,  but  do  not  remain  here  for  more  than 
one  month.  Wright  states  that  they  are  common  in  spring 
and  autumji,  but  arrive  a  little  later  than  the  Martin. 
The  local  name,  which  is  an  equivalent  of  the  Latin,  has 
been  suggested  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Magro. 

146.  (92)  Riparia  rupestris  (Scop.).     The  Crag-Martin. 

Local  name  :  Hawwiefa  tal  blat. 

Schembri  says  that  this  species  is  rather  common  both  in 
April  and  September.  Wright,  in  his  '  List  of  the  Birds  of 
Malta,"*  says  that  he  had  never  met  with  it.  In  the  first 
appendix  to  his  list,  however,  he  states  that  he  met  with  it 
in  Gozo  in  December  1864,  when  he  saw  several  individuals 
On  the  26th  of  January,  1865,  he  also  observed  it,  and  again 
on  the  20th  February  of  the  same  year;  he  also  says  that  about 
the  same  time  he  came  across  a  specimen  in  the  Valletta 
Market.  In  his  second  appendix  he  records  one  taken  in 
Gozo  by  Dr.  Adams  on  the  28th  of  February,  1864,  and 
another  obtained  by  him  on  the  8th  of  March  of  the  same 
year.  In  his  fifth  appendix  he  again  records  the  species, 
saying  that  he  had  seen  several  specimens  in  Gozo  on  two 
successive  days  at  Chi'istmas-time  1873.  In  my  'List  of  the 
Birds  of  Malta '  of  1915, 1  gave  this  species  as  one  of  doubtful 
occurrence,  and  must  confess  that  I  had  overlooked  the 
observations  made  by  Wright ;  I  must  add,  however,  that, 
though  I  have  looked  for  the  species  most  diligently,  1  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  seeing  a  single  specimen.  The  local 
name  given  is  a  translation  of  the  Latin,  and  has  been 
suggested  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Magro.  Of  the  two  local  names 
given  by  Giglioli  and  Blasius,  one  does  not  distinguish  the 
species  from  its  congeners,  the  other  is  not  in  use. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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XVIII. — Notes  on  the  Nidification  of  some  Indian  Falconida. 
II.  The  Genus  Accipiter.  By  E.  C.  Stuart  Baker, 
M.B.O.U. 

(Plate  VII.) 

India  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  Sparrow-Hawks,  having  at 
least  four  species  besides  sub-species,  some  of  the  latter 
having  been  given  the  rank  of  species  by  Indian  field - 
naturalists  and  ornithologists. 

The  following  are  found  within   the  limits  of  Burmah, 
Ceylon,  and  India,  either  as  residents  or  as  migrants  : — 
*  Accipiter  nisus  nisus.     Migrant. 

A.  71.  melanoschistos.      Resident. 

A.  virgatus  viryatus.      Resident. 

A.  V.  confusus.  Resident. 

A.  affinis.  Resident. 

A.  gularis.  Migrant. 

Whether  the  Ceylonese  form  of  ^.  virgatus  can  be  separated 
from  the  South  Indian  one  is  very  doubtful,  and,  again,  it 
is  equally  doul)tful  whether  either  or  both  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  true  A.  v.  virgatus  from  Java;  if  they  can, 
they  would  bear  the  name  A.  v.  hezra  of  Jerdon.  For  the 
time  being,  therefore,  I  keep  all  three  of  these  forms  under 
the  same  name. 

Accipiter  nisus  nisus. 
The  Common  Sparrow-Hawk. 

This  bird  does  not  breed  in  any  portion  of  India,  the 
numerous  accounts  of  its  nests  and  eggs  all  referring  either 
to  A.n.  melanoschistos  or  one  of  tiie  other  forms  of  Sparrow- 
Hawk. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  cold  weather  its  distribution  is 
very  wide,  and  it  may  be  found  practically  anywhere  within 
the  limits  dealt  with  in  this  article.     Harington  obtained  a 

*  This  form,  found  in  Central  Asia,  is  sometimes  divided  from  the 
typical  European  bird  under  the  name  A.  n.  7usosimilis. 
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rather  pale  specimen  of  true  A.  n.  nisus  as  far  east  as  Blianio, 
the  skin  being  duly  identified  by  Hartert,  and  the  specimen 
itself  is  now  in  the  Tring  Museum;  to  the  south  it  has  been 
taken  certainly  as  far  as  the  Neilgherries. 

Accipiter  nisus  melanoschistos. 
The  Eastern  Sparrow-Hawk. 

I  have  never  personally  taken  the  nest  or  eggs  of  this 
Hawk,  nor  do  I  think  it  ever  works  its  way  south  of  the 
Brahmapootra  River,  though  I  found  it  not  uncommon  in 
the  hills  on  the  northern  bank.  Its  best-known  haunts 
within  Indian  limits  are  the  North-West  Himalayas  from 
Baluchistan  to  Nepal.  It  extends,  however,  through  Sikkim, 
Bhutan,  the  Mishmi  and  Abor  Hills  into  the  Shan  States 
and  Chin  Hills,  and  indeed  as  far  as  Formosa  {Hartert). 

Harington  found  it  in  Bhamo  in  April,  so  it  was  evidently 
nesting  there,  and  probably  it  breeds  wherever  found, 
though  it  may  straggle  beyond  its  usual  limits  in  the 
cold  weather. 

It  is  known  to  nest  up  to  at  least  8000  or  9000  feet  in 
the  Punjab  Himalayas,  but  it  probably  will  be  found  to 
breed  far  higher  even  than  this.  I  have  had  eggs  sent  me 
from  Gyantse  in  Tibet,  taken  at  over  12,000  feet,  which 
were  undoul)tedly  those  of  a  Sparrow-Hawk  of  some  kind, 
but  unfortunately  no  skin  was  sent  with  the  eggs,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  form  the  eggs  should  be 
attributed. 

In  the  Punjab  and  United  Provinces,  and  in  the  North- 
West  Frontier  Province  it  breeds  freely  at  heights  over 
4000  feet,  but  there  is  little  on  record  about  it,  as,  for  the 
most  part,  our  tield-naturalists  have  not  discriminated 
between  the  western  and  eastern  forms  of  Sparrow-Hawk. 

Whitehead  (Bombay  Nat.  Hist.  Journal,  xxi.  p.  306) 
quoting  Donald,  says  : — 

"  This  species  breeds  freely  in  Tirah,  which  lies  just  north 
of  our  limits,  and  every  autumn  some  thirty  or  forty  indi- 
viduals are  caught  along  the  Kachai  stream  by  drop-nets  set 
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up  in  the  open,  with  a  cage  of  fine  net-web  containing  sparrows 
suspended  in  front.  The  Hawk,  seeing  the  sparrows  flutter 
up,  makes  a  dash,  and  gets  entangled  in  the  mesh.  The 
bazaar  rate  for  a  Sparrow-Hawk  varies  from  R  2.  to  R  10.'* 

Mr.  P.  Dodsworth  and,  I  think,  Mr.  A.  E.  Jones  have 
both  taken  its  nest  round  about  Simla ;  Ward  on  several 
occasions  found  it  breeding  in  Kashmir;  Buchanan,  Rattray, 
Wilson,  and  others  took  its  eggs  in  the  Murree  Galis, 
Kashmir,  and  Mussouri,  and  they  have  also  been  taken  to  my 
knowledge  in  Nepal  and  Sikkim. 

Like  its  nearest  relation,  the  English  Sparrow-Hawk, 
this  little  Hawk  nearly  always,  if  not  invariably,  uses  the 
deserted  nest  of  another  bird  in  which  to  lay  its  eggs. 
Sometimes,  beyond  adding  a  few  leaves  or  pliant  twigs  as  a 
new  lining,  nothing  is  done  in  the  way  of  repairs  j  at  other 
times  a  good  deal  of  trouble  is  taken  to  add  to  and  improve 
the  borrowed  structure,  which  loses  all  likeness  to  its 
original  self,  so  much  so  that  it  may  be  quite  impossible  to 
guess  to  what  bird  it  first  belonged. 

I  have  eggs  in  my  own  collection  from  Simla,  Baluchistan,, 
and  other  places,  and,  as  a  series,  they  cannot  be  in  any  way 
distinguished  from  similar  series  of  eggs  of  the  Common 
Sparrow-Hawk.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  are  not  so 
richly  coloured,  though  each  individual  clutch  can  be  easily 
matched  with  many  of  that  bird. 

The  greatest  extremes  in  length  are  36*0  and  42*0  mm. 
and  in  breadth  30*8  and  33'4  mm.,  the  average  of  40  eggs 
being  40"3  X  32-4  mm. 

I  have  seen  no  clutch  of  more  than  four  eggs,  and  several 
of  three  eggs  well  advanced  in  incubation,  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  five  may  be  sometimes  laid. 

It  is  said  to  desert  its  nest  in  most  cases  on  very  little 
provocation,  yet  occasionally  it  has  been  known  to  return 
to  its  nest  and  lay  again  after  the  first  clutch  has  been 
taken. 

It  is  a  game  little  bird,  and  feeds,  I  think,  even  more 
exclubively  on  small  birds  than  does  the  European  Sparrow- 
Hawk.     Undoubtedly  over  the  greater  part  of  its  range  in 
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India  it  feeds  principally  on  sparrows,  but  it  will  tackle 
quail,  doves,  babblers  of  various  kinds,  some  of  the  larger 
laughing-thrushes  and  birds  of  like  size,  and  has  been 
known  to  attempt  even  the  life  of  a  green  pigeon. 

Accipiter  affinis.     (PL  VII.  figs.  1-6.) 
The  Himalayan  Sparrow-Hawk. 

This  little  Sparrow-Hawk  breeds  freely  throughout  the 
Sub-Himalayan  region,  but  is  rare  in  the  western  portion 
of  its  range,  being  more  frequently  met  w  ith  in  eastern  Nepal 
and  Sikkim  ;  it  is  comparatively  common  in  the  hill-ranges 
of  Assam,  Chittagong,  and  in  the  Chin  Hills,  extending 
certainly  as  a  resident  into  the  Shan  States  and  probably 
into  Siam  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  whilst  in  the  winter  it 
wanders  as  far  east  as  Hainan  and  Formosa.  To  the  west 
I  have  no  record  of  its  breeding  any  further  than  Murree, 
where  its  eggs  and  nest  were  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  Philip 
Mackinnon,  and  it  is  evidently  rare  there  where  it  overlaps 
the  range  of  Accipiter  nisus  melanoschistos. 

In  Assam  and  Eastern  Bengal  I  found  it  during  the 
breeding  season  generally  frequenting  hills  between  2000 
and  3000  feet,  but  it  comes  right  down  into  the  broken 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  also  ascends  them  to  a 
height  of  at  least  6000  feet,  whilst  in  the  non-breeding 
season  it  may  be  found  well  into  the  plains  far  from  any 
hills. 

All  nests  taken  by  myself  have  been  found  either  in  ever- 
green forest  or  in  deciduous  forest  much  mixed  with  evergreen 
trees  and  thick  undergrowth.  My  first  nest  was  taken  in 
May,  1889,  and  was  placed  in  a  high  tree  on  a  rocky  hill- 
side overlooking  the  Laisung  stream  in  North  Cachar.  The 
forest  in  which  it  stood  was  very  dense  evergreen,  rendered 
even  more  dense  and  impenetrable  by  the  great  quantity 
of  creepers  and  orchids,  which,  as  usual  at  this  elevation, 
some  4000  feet,  ran  from  tree  to  tree  and  rock  to  rock.  My  ' 
camp,  a  collection  of  small  grass  huts,  had  been  built  in  an 
opening  cleared  for  the  purpose  in  this  forest,  and  for  two 
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or  three  mornings  the  presence  of  the  Sparrow-Hawks  had 
been  made  known  to  us  by  their  loud  harsh  cries,  and  by  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  the  birds  themselves  as  they  dashed 
across  the  open  from  one  side  to  the  other.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  third  morning  that  we  located  their 
nesting-tree,  but  once  we  had  found  this,  we  had  little 
difficulty  in  making  out  a  black  blot  high  up  in  the  upper, 
inner  branches  as  their  nest. 

Climbing  to  it  was  an  easy  task,  for  stout  vines  of  the 
elephant-creeper  grew  right  up  to  and  past  the  nest,  forming 
almost  a  ladder  the  whole  way.  Within  a  very  few 
moments,  therefore,  I  reached  the  nest,  and  on  my  arrival 
at  that  point  was  delighted  to  find  five  beautiful  eggs, 
which  proved  to  be  more  richly  coloured  than  any  ever  taken 
since.  The  nest  was  so  high  up,  at  least  sixty  feet,  that 
climbing  down  from  it  with  the  eggs  to  carry  in  one  hand 
was  harder  than  getting  up  ;  however,  eventually  the  descent 
was  accomplished  and  the  eggs  carried  into  safety.  They 
were  hard-set,  but  with  a  little  care  and  patience  made  good 
specimens,  although  this  was  before  the  days  when  the  use 
of  caustic  potash  had  become  universal  as  an  aid  to  cleaning 
incubated  eggs. 

Whilst  we  were  taking  these  eggs,  the  birds  behaved  in 
the  manner  since  proved  to  be  habitual  with  them  on  such 
occasions,  and  much  as  does  the  Common  English  Sparrow- 
Hawk  under  similar  circumstances.  They  both  indulged  in 
many  expostulations  and  harsh  cries  as  we  clambered  up 
the  tree,  fluttering  about  in  a  great  state  of  excitement  on 
trees  some  distance  away,  but  beyond  that  did  nothing  to 
defend  their  eggs,  and  before  we  had  actually  got  up  to  the 
nest,  both  parents  had  flown  off,  though  we  could  still  hear 
them  calling  in  the  distance. 

The  nest  used  was  an  old  one  of  Corvus  macrorhynchus, 
the  Jungle  Crow,  and,  judging  from  subsequent  experience, 
the  nests  of  these  birds  seem  to  be  the  favourite  ones  for 
these  little  Hawks  to  lay  their  eggs  in.  In  both  North 
Cachar  and  the  adjoining  hill-ranges  this  Crow  builds  extra- 
ordinarily neat  nests,  using  moss  almost  entirely  for  the 
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outer  parts  and  a  good  lining  of  roots  and  fern-stalks  for 
the  inside.  The  nests  form  very  stout,  warmly-built  cups, 
with  a  deep,  well-shaped  receptacle  for  the  eggs,  and  are  far 
superior  in  finish  to  the  nests  of  these  same  Crows  else- 
where. So  far  as  could  be  seen,  all  the  Sparrow-Hawks 
ever  did  to  the  nests  when  adopting  them  for  their  own  use, 
was  to  add  a  few  green  leaves  to  the  lining  ;  further  repairs 
Avere  generally  unnecessary,  the  nests  having  been  so  well 
and  compactly  built  in  the  first  instance. 

This,  my  first  nest,  was  obtained  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  bird's  breeding-range,  but  my  next  one  was  found  at  the 
lowest  elevation  of  its  breeding  haunts,  and  formed  in  every 
way  also  a  contrast  to  it.  It  was  taken  in  a  patch  of 
deciduous  forest,  dividing  two  strips  of  mustard  cultivation 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kopili  stream,  and  the  elevation  could 
not  have  been  over  300  feet  above  sea-level.  The  trees  at 
tlie  time  we  discovered  the  nest  were  still  very  bare,  and 
high  up  in  one  of  them,  conspicuous  for  a  great  distance  in 
every  direction,  was  an  old  nest  of  a  Brahminy  Kite  {Hali- 
astur  Indus).  I  had  passed  this  nest  several  times  on 
previous  days,  but  it  was  so  obviously  old  and  battered, 
that  I  had  not  troubled  to  examine  it  until  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  it  by  seeing  a  Sparrow-Hawk  settle  on  the 
tree,  and  finally  seat  herself  on  the  nest.  A  closer  inspec- 
tion then  showed  that  the  Hawks  had  repaired  the  inside  of 
the  nest  quite  neatly  and  had  added  a  lining  of  small  twigs 
and  leaves,  in  which  reposed  four  slightly  incubated  eggs. 

Dr.  H.  N,  Coltart  took  several  clutches  of  this  little 
Hawk's  eggs  in  Margherita,  Assam,  but,  so  far  as  I  know, 
all  these  were  taken  in  the  broken  hilly  ground  north  and 
east  of  Margherita  and  none  in  the  actual  plains,  where, 
however,  the  bird  was  common  enough  in  the  cold  weather. 
A  clutch  of  five  was  found  by  him  on  two  occasions,  but 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  normal  full  clutch  consisted  of  either 
four  or  three  eggs. 

Two  nests  which  were  taken  whilst  I  happened  to  be 
staying  with  Dr.  Coltart  were  both  stick  nests  of  some  kind, 
and  looked  to  me  more  like  those  of  the  Imperial  Pigeon  than 
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those  of  any  other  bird  with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  they 
were  comparatively  massive  and  well-lined  with  small  twigs, 
leaves,  and  scraps  of  dead  moss,  in  addition  to  which  some 
of  the  twigs  used  were  themselves  well-covered  with  lichen 
and  moss.  Presumably,  therefore,  the  birds  had  merely 
adopted  the  Pigeon's  nests  as  a  basis  for  their  own,  and  had 
then  added  to  them  further  material  until  the  whole  was 
massive  enough  to  suit  their  tastes. 

The  nest  taken  by  Mr.  Mackinnon  at  Murree  was  found 
at  over  6000  feet,  and  is  the  highest  elevation  of  any 
recorded  nest  of  this  Sparrow-Hawk.  It  has,  however, 
been  found  in  the  Naga  Hills  at  greater  heights  than  this, 
and  certainly  breeds  there  up  to  7000  feet,  if  not  higher. 
A  pair  were  breeding  in  some  forest  above  Henema  when  I 
visited  this  place  in  April,  1887,  though  I  was  unable  to 
find  the  nest.  Both  birds  were  very  excited,  and  continued 
calling  to  each  other  whilst  I  was  there,  but  there  were  no 
roads,  rivers,  or  open  places  in  the  vicinity  in  which  we  could 
have  made  a  special  search,  and  the  undergrowth  elsewhere 
was  so  densely  matted  that,  once  we  left  the  so-called  bridle- 
path which  ran  from  one  village  to  another,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  move. 

Other  nests  occupied  by  these  birds,  and  from  which  I 
have  taken  eggs,  have  been  those  of  a  Thrush  of  some  kind, 
probably  Cochoa,  built  in  a  tangle  of  creepers  on  a  big  tree, 
and  of  a  Green  Imperial  Pigeon  iCarpopliaga  anea)  in  a 
pepul-tree  {Ficus  religiosa). 

I  also  once  found  it  breeding  on  the  top  of  an  old  broken 
tree-stump,  about  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  nest  of 
twigs,  roots,  and  grass,  but  whether  this  nest  had  been  built 
by  the  Hawks  themselves  or  not  it  was  impossible  to  say. 
With  this  possible  exception,  there  is  nothing  at  present 
to  show  that  this  Sparrow-Hawk  ever  builds  its  own  nest, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  kind  of  bird  the  nest  could 
have  belonged  if  not  built  by  the  Hawks.  It  was  very 
roughly  built  and  most  flimsy,  both  in  appearance  and  to 
handle. 
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Over  the  greater  part  of  its  breeding-range  the  Hima- 
layan Sparrow-Hawk  lays  principally  in  the  latter  half 
of  April  and  the  first  half  of  May,  but  in  the  lower  eleva- 
tions many  birds  lay  in  early  April,  and  I  have  taken  a 
hard-set  clutch  of  three  eggs  on  the  1st  of  that  month. 
On  the  other  hand,  above  3500  feet  they  sometimes  do  not 
commence  to  lay  until  the  beginning  of  June  or  end  of 
May. 

They  desert  their  nests  very  readily,  and  I  have  known 
birds  leave  eggs  which  had  not  been  touched,  even  when 
they  showed  traces  of  incubation.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
known  birds  stay  on  after  the  first  egg  had  been  laid, 
taken  out  of  the  nest  and  examined,  and  the  second  and 
third  also  looked  at,  before  the  final  one  was  laid  and  the 
whole  clutch  taken. 

They  lay  on  alternate  days  as  a  rule,  but  very  often  two 
days  may  elapse  between  the  laying  of  the  first  and  second 
eggs,  and  two  or  even  three  between  tlie  subsequent  layings. 
Four  eggs  is  perhaps  the  number  most  often  laid,  but  very 
often  there  are  only  three,  and  five  in  a  clutch  is  a  rare 
occurrence. 

In  appearance  the  eggs  are  quite  typical  Sparrow-Hawk's 
eggs,  but  on  an  average  are  much  more  weakly  coloured  and 
marked  than  are  those  of  our  English  bird.  The  most 
handsome  egg  I  have  seen  (PI.  VII.  fig.  6)  would  be  con- 
sidered but  a  poor  specimen  when  compared  with  really 
boldly-marked  clutches  of  A.  nisus  nisus,  and  the  majority 
are  but  feebly  marked  with  more  or  less  washed-out  blotches, 
smudgy  patches,  and  spots  varying  from  light  sienna-brown 
to  a  rather  rich  vandyke-brown  or  dark  umber.  The  sub- 
sidiary markings  are  generally  rather  more  numerous  than 
the  primary  or  superficial  markings,  and  average  somewhat 
bigger,  but  in  some  specimens  the  proportions  are  reversed, 
and  the  subsidiary  markings  are  almost  absent.  Some  eggs 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  pure  white,  the  few  faint 
smudges  of  colour  hardly  showing  except  in  a  bright  light, 
and  I  have  seen  one  or  two  absolutely  unmarked. 
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The  coloration  of  the  individual  eggs  in  the  same  clutch 
is  often  very  unequal,  one  or  two  eggs  being  much  more 
freely  marked  than  the  others,  or  three  out  of  four  may  be 
well-marked  and  the  fourth  almost  immaculate.  So,  too, 
the  character  of  the  markings  varies  greatly  both  in  clutches 
and  in  individuals  of  the  same  clutch.  As  a  rule,  they 
consist  of  large  blotches  and  smears  of  colour  scattered  very 
irregularly  over  the  whole  egg,  and  more  numerous  on  the 
larger  than  the  smaller  end ;  sometimes,  however,  they  are 
confined  to  the  larger  end,  where  they  may  be  more  or  less 
confluent ;  in  others,  again,  they  may  be  confined  to  wide 
zones  round  the  egg.  Sometimes  they  are  very  large,  and 
consist  of  two  or  three  marks  only,  whilst  rarely  they  are 
reduced  to  tiny  specks  and  blotches,  and  are  numerous 
everywhere.  The  ground-colour  is  a  white,  almost  always, 
when  first  laid,  with  a  faint  skimmed-niilk  tinge  of  bluish, 
but  as  incubation  progresses  this  tinge  dissappears,  and  the 
effffs  often  become  stained  and  discoloured  with  reddish. 
Occasionally  a  fresh  egg  may  be  taken  with  a  pinkish-white 
ground-colour,  but  I  have  seen  very  few  such  eggs. 

In  shape  and  texture  they  closely  resemble  the  eggs  of 
the  European  Sparrow-Hawk. 

The  longest  and  broadest  eggs  measure  respectively  40"4 
and  322  mm.,  and  the  shortest  and  most  narrow  35"0  and 
28*8  mm.     The  average  of  50  eggs  is  37" 7  x  30-0  mm. 

The  Himalayan  Sparrow-Hawk  is,  I  think,  more  of  an 
insect-eater  than  its  English  relation,  and  during  the  time 
the  termites  are  on  the  wing,  these  form  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  its  diet.  At  the  same  time,  it  kills  large  numbers 
of  small  birds,  mice  and  other  small  rodents,  bats,  and  the 
smaller  lizards  and  reptiles.  I  have  seen  the  remains  of  the 
small  grey  flying-squirrel  in  one  of  their  nests,  and  many 
remnants  of  comparatively  large  birds,  such  as  barbets, 
thrushes  and  bulbuls.  It  is  a  most  inveterate  hunter 
after  nests  with  the  object  of  stealing  the  young,  and  I  am 
sure  many  thousands  of  nestlings  meet  with  an  untimely 
end  through  this  agencv.     Although  it  is  such  a  thief,  it  is 
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also  capable  of  great  speed  and  activity,  and  I  have  seen  it 
actually  hunt  and  capture  the  little  Palm-roof  Swift 
[Tachornis  infumatus).  On  the  occasion  in  question,  these 
small  Swifts  were  busy  hawking  up  and  down  the  Diyung 
stream  ;  the  heat  of  the  day  was  past,  and  the  insects  of 
which  they  were  in  pursuit  were  flying  high  over  the  tops 
of  the  trees  which  forested  the  river  on  either  side.  For 
some  time  they  continued  thus  to  hunt  undisturbed,  but 
after  a  short  time  I  saw  a  Sparrow-Hawk  rush  upivards  into 
the  air  from  the  top  of  a  tall  tree  and  strike  at  a  passing 
Swift.  He  failed,  however,  in  his  effort,  and  at  once, 
without  attempting  any  pursuit,  returned  to  his  perch.  In 
a  few  minutes  a  second  attempt  was  made  with  no  better 
result,  but  a  third  attempt  was  more  successful,  and  the 
fluttering,  dodging  little  bird  was  seized  and  carried  off 
into  the  tree  to  be  devoured  at  leisure.  About  twenty 
minutes  after  this  the  Sparrow-Hawk  was  again  on  the 
watch  for  prey,  and  this  time  attempted  far  higher  game. 
A  few  Spine-tails  (^Chcetura  nudipes)  had  joined  the  little 
Swifts,  and  as  one  of  them  dashed  past  overhead  the 
Sparrow-Hawk  rose  at  him,  but  by  the  time  he  had  arrived 
at  the  place  where  he  thought  the  Spine-tail  should  have 
been,  this  bird  must  have  been  at  least  two  hundred  yard* 
away  down  the  river.  This  was  quite  sufficient  lesson  for  the 
Hawk,  who  made  no  more  attempts  to  strike  the  bigger 
Swifts,  but  before  I  left  the  place  to  get  back  to  my  camp, 
he  had  caught  a  second  Palm-roof  Swift  and  disposed 
of  it. 

I  have  never  seen  two  pairs  of  these  Sparrow-Hawks 
breeding  close  to  one  another,  and  they  probably  keep 
very  jealously  to  their  own  areas  for  hunting  purposes. 
They  return  year  after  year  to  the  same  strip  of  forest 
to  breed,  although  they  may  not  use  the  same  nest  or  the 
same  tree,  but  once  the  breeding  season  is  past,  they  range 
over  a  very  much  wider  extent  of  country  and  may  be  met 
with  a  considerable  distance  from  their  own  particular 
breeding  haunts. 
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Accipiter  virgatus  virgatus.     (PI.  VII.  figs,  7-9.) 
The  Bezra  Sparrow-Hawk. 

The  Soutliern  Indian  form  of  Sparrow-Hawk  breeds  in 
all  the  hill-ranges  of  that  part  of  the  continent,  but  appears 
to  be  more  particularly  common  in  the  hill-tracts  of 
Travancore  between  2000  and  4000  feet,  nesting  in  the 
immense  forests  of  deciduous  trees  which  are  there  found. 

The  only  field-naturalist,  however,  who  has  had  any 
success  with  these  birds  is  Mr.  J.  Stewart,  who  has  a 
marvellous  collection  of  South  Indian  Raptores,  including 
a  wonderful  series  of  the  eggs  of  this  Spai*row-Hawk. 

According  to  Mr.  Stewart,  the  Bezra  bi'eeds  principally 
in  the  deserted  nests  of  other  birds,  repairing  them  to  suit 
its  own  taste,  and  lining  them  with  green  leaves  and  supple 
twigs.  Sometimes,  however,  it  would  appear  to  build  a  new 
nest  entirely  for  itself ;  but,  owing  to  the  way  it  repairs  and 
builds  on  to  old  nests,  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  or 
not  it  has  made  use  of  another  bird's  work. 

They  lay  from  the  middle  of  January  up  to  the  end  of 
April,  but  principally  in  January  and  February. 

As  with  so  many  other  southern  forms  of  birds  which 
have  closely  allied  subspecies  in  the  north,  the  Bezra 
Sparrow-Hawk  lays  fewer  eggs  than  its  representatives  in 
the  Himalayas,  Three  seems  to  be  the  normal  clutch,  both 
four  and  two  being  sometimes  found*. 

In  general  appearance  the  eggs  are  like  very  clean, 
lightly,  but  brightly-marked  specimens  of  the  Common 
Sparrow-Hawk's  eggs,  I  have  seen  no  really  heavily- 
marked  eggs,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  white  or  very 
faintly-marked  eggs  are  comparatively  common. 

They  vary  in  length  between  34*4  and  386  mm.,  and  in 
breadth  between  27*8  and  31"4  mm,,  the  average  of  20  eggs 
being  36-8  x  29*7  mm, 

*  In  a  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  Stewart  he  informs  me  that  he 
has  this  year  taken  a  nest  of  this  Sparrow-Hawk  containing  five  eggs. 
Of  these,  however,  two  were  abnormally  small. 
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Accipiter  virgatus  confusus. 
The  Luzon  Sparrow-Hawk, 

The  only  record  I  can  find  of  the  breeding  of  this 
Sparrow-Havvk  within  Indian  limits  is  Wickham's  account 
of  two  nests  taken  by  him  in  the  Andamans  (Bombay  Nat. 
Hist.  Journal,  xix.  p.  992). 

He  here  writes  : — 

"  House-crows  not  having  been  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion, an  untidy  collection  of  sticks  in  the  fork  of  a  rain-tree, 
although  overhanging  a  road  to  a  small  village,  attracted 
my  attention  early  in  Afarch  this  year  ;  it  contained  nothing, 
but  was  noted  for  future  inspection.  On  the  21st  March  I 
visited  the  spot  again  and  found  it  contained  two  fresh  eggs 
of  the  Bezra  Sparrow- Hawk  ;  thinking  this  was  probably 
the  full  complement  for  the  Andamans,  as  birds  who  should 
know  better  often  play  this  trick  on  collectors  here,  I  took 
them,  but  secured  another  egg  in  the  nest  on  the  28th,  my 
first  bit  of  good  fortune. 

"The  jungle  round  here  was  a  favourite  hunting-ground 
of  mine,  and  I  had  placed  nesting-boxes  for  the  Andaman 
Shama  in  it.  I  had  also  noticed  another  stick-nest  in 
a  rain-tree  not  one  hundred  yards  from  the  nest  I  had 
taken  the  Sparrow-Hawk's  eggs  from,  and  it  was  during 
one  of  my  subsequent  visits  that  I  found  my  little  pair  of 
Hawks  were  repairing  this  old  home  of  theirs,  from  which  I 
subsequently  (28th  April)  took  four  eggs  slightly  incubated. 

"  The  pluck  of  these  little  Hawks  in  defence  of  their 
nests  is  wonderful  as  they  swoop  down  on  the  marauder, 
and  once  one  struck  my  topee  as  I  was  watching  the  man  at 
the  nest,  both  male  and  female  taking  part  in  the  attack ; 
but  they  also  have  patience,  as  this  pair  returned  to  their 
first  nest  and  hatched  out  their  brood  on  the  14th  June." 

Two  eggs  of  the  second  clutch  referred  to  above  by 
Mr.  Wickham  are  now  in  my  collection.  Of  these,  one  is 
comparatively  well-marked  with  large  and  fairly  bold 
blotches  of  reddish  vandyke-brown,  sparsely  and  irregularly 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  e^^,  others  underlying  these 
SER.  X. VOL.  V.  2  b 
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are  smaller  and  rather  more  numerous,  and  in  colour  are  a 
pale  neutral  tint  and  washed-out  sienna.  The  second  egg 
is  almost  pure  white,  but  if  closely  examined  shows  a  few 
very  faint  markings  of  the  palest  sienna.  The  two  eggs 
measure  34'9  x  28*6  mm.  and  33-1  x  280  mm. 

Accipiter  gularis. 
The  Japanese  Sparrow-Hawk. 

This  Sparrow-Hawk  is  only  found  in  India  as  a  rare 
straggler,  but  does  not,  of  course,  breed  there. 

I  have  had  three  clutches  of  its  eggs  from  the  late 
Alan  Owston,  taken  on  Fuji  in  April.  The  number  of  eggs 
in  each  clutch  was  five,  and  all  three  clutches  are  very 
similar  in  appearance,  being  rather  profusely  covered  with 
ill-defined  blotches  of  light  brown,  here  and  there  mixed 
with  darker  specks,  lines,  and  other  irregular  markings  of 
deep  vandyke-brown.  In  most  eggs  the  markings  are  dis- 
tributed unevenly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  egg,  but  in 
some  they  were  more  numerous  at  the  larger  end,  in  two  at 
the  smaller,  while  in  one  egg  they  coalesce  to  form  a  deep 
band  round  the  centre.  In  length  they  vary  between  38*1 
and  41"4  mm.,  in  breadth  between  31  "5  and  32'5  mm.,  and 
thev  average  39"9  x  32"1  mm. 


XIX. — A  Collection  of  Birds  from  two  Districts  of  British 
East  Africa.  By  C.  W.  Mackworth-Praed,  Lieut. 
Scots  Guards,  M.B.O.U. 

(Text-figure  3.) 

In  July  1914  I  was  going  on  a  shooting-trip  up  the  Tsavo 
Kiver  after  certain  kinds  of  big-game  animals,  and  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  collect  birds  too.  It  was  my  first  experience 
of  African  birds,  and  I  knew  nothing  whatever  about  them. 
Consequently  I  collected  as  many  different  species  as 
possible,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  series  of 
several    uncommon   birds    I    met    with.      Such   birds,  for 
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instance,  were  Caprimulgus  donaldsoni,  Argya  keniana, 
Lybius  senex,  Irrisor  damarensis  granti,  Nectarinia  nectar- 
inioides,  and  others. 

As  larger  game  was  the  chief  object,  my  collecting  was 
limited  by  the  capabilities  of  my  one  native  bird-skinner, 

Text-figure  3. 


Sketcla-map  of  East  Africa,  showing  Mr.  Mackworth-Praed's  route 
and  localities. 


and,  as  silence  was  essential,  a  very  great  deal  of  the  col- 
lecting was  done  with  a  '22  rifle^  with  which,  of  course,  only 
the  larger  birds  could  be  shot.  Only  at  certain  times,  such 
as  when  we  were  leaving  a  camp,  could  I  use  a  shot-gun. 

2b2 
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We  left  Tsavo  station  on  July  20tli,  and  trekked  slowly 
up  the  river  towards  Kilimanjaro  through  very  thick  bush- 
country.  After  ten  days  we  came  to  more  open  scattered 
bush-country,  which  is  the  western  edge  of  the  Serengeti 
Desert.  It  was  the  dry  season  at  the  time,  and  the  river 
was  the  only  water  left.  We  then  followed  up  the  most 
easterly  of  the  Tsavo  head-streams,  till  we  reached  a  swamp 
only  a  mile  or  two  from  the  German  border.  I  do  not 
know  the  proper  name  of  this  swamp,  if  it  has  one,  but 
I  have  referred  to  it  as  Tsavo  Swamp.  We  remained 
there  until  it  became  necessary  to  leave  the  district 
hurriedly — I  may  say  very  hurriedly — on  August  12th. 
We  reached  Tsavo  again  on  the  17th. 

A  week  or  two  later  I  left  Nairobi  for  Thika,  some 
30  miles  away.  After  collecting  there  for  a  few  days,  a 
German  raid  occurred  at  the  other  end  of  the  country 
towards  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  When  that  was  over,  I 
returned  to  Thika,  and  camped  by  the  Thika  River,  in  the 
Ithanga  Hills,  for  nearly  a  mouth.  I  then  had  to  return  to 
Europe. 

No  new  birds  were  met  with,  but  the  localities  are  new  for 
several  species — notably  for  Aquila  pomarina,  the  Spotted 
Eagle,  which  has  not  previously  been  recorded  from  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara. 

During  the  whole  time  I  only  saw  three  of  our  northern 
European  migrants — the  Common  Swallow,  Common  Sand- 
piper, and  Wheatear  ;  while  only  five  others  could  be  called 
even  occasional  visitors  to  Europe — Aquila  pomarina,  Buteo 
desertorunij  Milvus  (Bgyi^us,  Ardeola  ralloides,  and  Merops 
apiaster. 

I  thought  that  African  birds  nested  at  any  time  of  year, 
more  or  less,  but  I  certainly  struck  an  unfortunate  time, 
as  I  only  saw  four  species  actually  breeding.  These  were 
Hieraaetus  spilogaster  (ailvanced)  and  Pterocles  decoratus 
(beginning)  on  the  low  ground  in  late  July  and  early 
August ;  and  Hirundo  smithi  and  Stephanibyx  coronatus, 
both  with  young,  in  the  highlands  in  late  August. 

I  was  also  surprised  at  the  few  birds  which  were  common 
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to  the  high  and  low  countries.  Only  30  species  out  of  the  1 84 
secured  occurred  in  both  districts,  and  several  of  these  were 
birds  of  prey  or  Avater-birds,  to  whom  the  change  in  altitude 
would  not  be  of  great  account.  Doubtless  there  were  others 
which  I  did  not  happen  to  see  in  both  places,  although  they 
occurred  there,  but  they  were  not  noticeable  at  that  time  of 
year.  The  altitude  of  the  Tsavo  River  is  roughly  1800- 
2000  ft.,  that  of  Thika  5000  ft.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  species  I  saw  in  both  places  : — 


Dicrurus  adsimilis. 
Oriolus  larvatus. 
Bupbaga  erythrorhynclia. 
Dinemellia  dinemelli. 
Anthothreptes  zambesiana. 
Chalcomitra  huuteri. 
Drjoscopus  cubla  bamatus. 
Lauius  cabanisi. 
Tchitrea  viridis. 
Hirundo  smithi. 
Campethera  nubica. 
Centropus  superciliosus. 
Melittophagus  pusillus. 
Rhinopomastus  cyanomelas 

schalowi. 
Lopboceros  nasutus. 


Upiipa  africana. 
Coracias  caudatus. 
Poliobierax  semitorquatus. 
Terathopius  caudatus. 
Aquila  rapax. 
Accipiter  minullus. 
Serpentarius  serpeutarius. 
Ardea  goliath. 

Hageda'sbia  bagedasb  eriangeri. 
Balearica  regulorum  gibbericeps. 
Otis  kori  struthiunculus. 
Tringoides  hypoleucus. 
Stephanibyx  coronatus. 
Streptopelia  capicola. 
Pternistes  leucoscepus  infuscatus. 
Francolinus  sepbsena  grantii. 


I  have  to  thank  the  authorities  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum  for  allowing  me  to  work  out  the  collection  there, 
also  Mr.  Wells,  of  the  ^5ird-R.oom,  for  much  assistance. 
Particularly  also  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater  for 
very  kind  assistance  and  advice. 


Corvultur  albicollis. 

Corvus  albicollis  Latham,  Ind.  Orn.  1790,  p.  151  [Africa], 

Corvultur  albicollis  Reichw.  Vog.  Air.  ii.  1903,  p.  640. 

^.     Tsavo  River.     21st  July. 

^  .  „  27th  July.     Wing  445  mm. 

A  pair  of  White-necked  Ravens  generally  appeared  round 
the  camp  if  we  stayed  more  than  a  day  at  any  place.  Seeu 
on  the  Tsavo  and  the  Thika  rivers. 
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Dicrurus  adsimilis  divaricatus. 

Dicrurus  adsimilis  divaricatus  Oberh.  P.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus. 
xxviii.  1905,  p.  920  [Angola]. 

?  .     Tsavo.  19th  July.  Wing  121  mm. 

2  .     Tsavo  River.        27th  July.  „      113  mm. 

?  .     Ithanga  Hills.     2nd  October.         „      123  mm. 
Iris  red  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 
Common  in  both  localities. 

The  Ithanga  Hills  bird  has  a  rather  stronger  blue  gloss 
on  the  back  than  the  two  low-country  birds. 

Oriolus  larvatus. 

Oriolus  larvatus  Licht.  Verz.  Doubl.  1823,  p.  20  [Kaff- 
raria] . 

Oriolus  larvatus  rolleii  Reichw,  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1903,  p.  659. 

c?  ?  ad.    Tsavo  River.       27th  July.   Wing,  ^  126, 

?  135  mm. 

^  imm.     Ithanga  Hills.    24th  Sept,        „  132  mm. 

Iris  red  ;  bill  pinkish  brown  ;  legs  black. 

Only  seen  occasionally,  in  pairs. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  doubt  about  the  identity 
of  the  East  African  Orioles.  Lonnberg  (K.  Sv.  Vet.-Ak. 
Handl.  xlvii.  1911,  No.  5,  p.  97)  gives  a  very  good  account 
of  what  he  found  in  the  case  of  0.  I.  rolleti  and  0.  I. 
percivali.  Personally,  I  shot  a  pair  on  the  Tsavo,  sitting  on 
the  same  bush,  where  Orioles  were  not  at  all  common,  and  the 
male  should  be  0.  I.  rolleti  and  the  female  O.  I.  larvatus. 
Shelley,  in  the  '  Birds  of  Africa/  calls  them  all  0.  larvatuSj 
and  that  would  at  present  seem  the  only  thing  to  do. 

Buphaga  erjrthrorhyncha. 

Tanagra  erythrorhyncha  Stanley  in  Salt's  Trav.  Abyssinia, 
App.  1814,  p.  59. 

Buphagus  erythrorhynchus  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1903, 
p.  667. 

$  .     Nairobi.     22nd  August.     Wing  120  mm. 

o,     Thika.        October,  ,,      115  mm. 

The  Red-billed  Oxpecker  was  also  seen  on  the  Tsavo.  I 
have  observed  them  taking  ticks  from  rhinos,  buffaloes,  and 
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domestic  cattle.  I  noticed  that  they  always  took  alarm  and 
flew  up  when  one  approached  a  rhino,  but  took  no  notice 
of  one  when  they  were  on  cattle.  I  have  heard  this  com- 
mented on  as  an  instance  of  the  bird^s  cleverness  and  care 
for  its  host.  Persoually,  I  prefer  the  more  prosaic  expla- 
nation that  the  cattle-attendiug  flocks  get  used  to  tlie 
presence  of  man. 

Spreo  superhus. 

Lamprotornis  superbus  Riipp.  Syst.  Uebers.  1815,  pp.  65, 
75,  pi.  26  [Shoa]. 

Spreo  superbus  Reicliw.  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1903,  p.  674. 

S.     Tsavo  River.     25th  July.         Wmg  121  mm. 

^.  „  17th  August.        „      116  mm. 

Iris  cream-colour  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

A  few  flocks  of  this  Starling  were  seen  ;  it  was  not 
common. 

Lamprocolius  chalybaeus. 

Lamprotornis  chalybaus  Hempr.  &  Ehrenb.  Symb.  Phys. 
£oL  Y,  1828,  pi.  18  [Abyssinia]  ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  v.  pt.  i. 
1906,  p.  73. 

(^  .     Ithanga  Hills.     2nd  October.     Wing  140  mm. 
$  .  „  3rd  October.         „      128  mm. 

Iris  orange  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

Cosmopsarus  regius. 

Cosmopsai'us  regius  Reichw.  Orn.  Centralb.  1879,  p.  108 
[Massa,  Tana  River]  ;  id.  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1903,  p.  713. 

^.     Tsavo  River.     l]th  August.     Wing  141  mm. 

Iris  white  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

The  Golden-breasted  Glossy  Starling  was  met  with  in 
small  flocks  in  the  desert  bush-country.  It  was  exceedingly 
shy  but  not  rare. 

Lamprotornis  purpuropterus. 

Lamprotornis  purpuropterus  Riipp.  Syst.  Uebers.  1845, 
pp.  64,  75,  pi.  25  [Shoa]  ;  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1903, 
p.  710. 
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o  .    Tsavo  River.     ISth.  August.     Wing  160  mm. 

Iris  white  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

This  Glossy  Starling  was  common  on  the  Tsavo.  It 
usually  kept  close  to  the  river,  and  was  not  seen  in  the 
thorn-bush  country  away  from  water. 

Creatophora  canmculata. 

Gracula  carunculaia  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1788^  p.  399 
[Cape]. 

Creatophora  carunculata  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  v.  pt.  i.  1906, 
p.  123. 

(^  .     Tsavo  Swamp.     6th  August.     Wing  124  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  pinkish  horn-colour;  feet  dark 
brown. 

One  very  large  flock  of  the  Wattled  Starling  was  met 
with. 

Ploceus  (Hyphaiitorni&)  bojeri. 

Hyphantornis  bojeri  Finsch  &  Hartl.  in  Cab.  von  der 
Decken  Reise,  iii.  1869,  p.  32  [Zanzibar]. 

Ploceus  bojeri  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  1907,  p.  499. 

S  ?  ad.  Tsavo  River.  15th  August.  Wing,  cJ  76,  ?  70mm, 

Iris  red-brown  ;  bill  and  legs  light  brown. 

Not  uncommon  on  the  Tsavo. 

Ploceus  ocularius  suahelicus. 

Ploceus  ocularius  suahelicus  Neum,  J.  f,  O.  1905,  p.  339 
[Usambara]. 

?  imm.     Thika.     29th  Augnst,      Wing  71  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  light  brown  ;  legs  greenish 
brown. 

Anaplectes  melanotis. 

Ploceus  melanotis  Lafr.  Rev.  Zool.  1839,  p.  20  [Senegal]. 
Anaplectes   melanotis    Shelley,    B.    Afr.   iv.  pt.  ii.   1905, 
p.  338,  pi.  xxxvii.  figs.  2  &  3. 

c?  .     Tsavo  River.     2nd  August.     Wing  85  mm. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  red;  legs  brown. 
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Dinemellia  dinemelli. 

Textor  dinemelli  Iliipp.  Syst.  Uebers.  1843,  pp.  72,  76, 
pi  30  [Shoa]. 

Dinemellia  dinemelli  Reicliw.  Vog.  Afr.  iii.  1904,  p.  7. 

$  ?.    Tsavo  River.    1st  August.    Wing,(J118,  ?  122mra. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

This  Weaver-Finch  was  met  with  in  small  flocks  over  the 
whole  of  the  desert  country.  It  was  very  common  but  shy, 
and  it  has  an  almost  Parrot-like  cry. 

Textor  albirostris  intermedins. 

Textor  intermedius  Cab.  J.  f.O.  1868,  p.  413  [R.  Kisuani]. 

Textor  albirostris  intermedius  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  iii.  1904, 
p.  4. 

$  .     Tsavo  River.     10th  August.     "Wing  112  mm. 

^.  „  15th  August.         „      119  mm. 

(^ .  Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  red  ;  legs  slate-colour. 
?  .  Iris  dark  ;  bill  red  at  the  base,  black  at  the  tip ;  feet 
black. 

Base  of  under  side  of  primaries  dirty  white. 

One  or  two  large  flocks  seen  up  the  Tsavo. 

Uraeginthus  bengalns. 

Fringilla  hengalas  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  10th  ed.  1758,  p.  182 
[Benguela]. 

Uraginthus  bengalus  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  iii.  1904,  p.  207. 

(J.     Thika.     1st  September.     Wing  52  mm. 

Iris  red-brown  ;   bill  purple  ;  legs  light  brown. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  go  into  the  subspecies  of  this 
bird.  Zedlitz  (J.  f.  0.  1911,  pp.  604-606)  gives  a  list  of 
twelve,  and  Mearns  has  described  another  from  close  to 
this  locality,  based  on  the  female  (Smiths.  Misc.  Coll.  56, 
No.  20,  p.  6). 

I  saw  several  of  these  birds,  generally  in  small  parties 
near  native  huts. 

Granatina  ianthinogastra  ianthinogastra. 
Uraginthus  ianthinog aster  Reichw.  Orn.   Centralb.  1879, 
p.  114  [Massa,  Tana  River]. 
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Gi-anatina  iardhinogastra  ianthinogastra  Mearns,  Smiths. 
Inst.  Misc.  Coll.  vol.  61,  No.  9,  p.  3. 

cJ  .     Tsavo  Swamp.     7th  August.     Wing  56  mm. 

Iris  red;  bill  red  ;  legs  dark. 

A  very  brightly-coloured  male ;   head  strongly  rufescent. 

Uroloncha  caniceps. 

Pitylia  caniceps  Reichw.  Orn.  Centralb.  1879,  p.  139 
[Nassa,  Tana  Kiver]. 

Uroloncha  caniceps  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  iv.  pt.  i.  1905, 
p.  151. 

($ .  Tsavo  River.     2nd  August.     Wing  59  mm. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  slate-colour. 

Lagonosticta  rhodoparia. 

Lagonosticta  rliodopureia  Heugl.  J.  f,  0.  1868,  p.  16 
[Keren,  Bogos-Land]  ;  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  iii.  1904,  p.  200. 

Lagonosticta  rhodoparia  O.-Grant,  Ibis,  1908,  pp.  272- 
274. 

cJ.     Ithanga  Hills.     8th  October.     Wing  49  mm. 

Iris  red;  bill  and  legs  dark. 

Common. 

Spermestes  cucuUatus. 

Spermestes  cucuUatus  Swains.  B.  W.  Afr.  i.  1837,  p.  201 
[Seuegambia]  ;  Lonnberg,  K.  Sv.  Vet.-Ak.  Handl.  xlvii. 
1911,  No.  5,  p.  104. 

cj .     Thika.     27th  August.     Wing  52  mm. 

Not  uncommon,  often  in  the  same  sort  of  places  as 
Uneginthus  hengalus.  This  bird  has  a  distinct  metallic- 
green  wash  to  the  feathers  of  the  sides,  but  this  is  not  so 
pronounced  as  in  the  more  western  examples  of  the  species. 

Quelea  sanguinirostris  sethiopica. 

Ploceus  aethiopicus  Suudev.  Qilfv.  Vet.-Akad.  Forh.  1850, 
p.  126. 

Quelea  sanguinirostris  cethiopica,  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  iii. 
1904,  p.  109. 

?  .     Tsavo  River.     3rd  August.     Wing  68  mm. 
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Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  red  ;  legs  light  brown. 
This  Weaver-Finch  was  met  with  in  very  large  flocks  in 
the  desert  country. 

Euplectes  capensis  xanthomelas. 

Buplectes  xanthomelas  Riipp.  Neue  Wirb.,  Vog.  1835, 
pp.  94,  101  [Abyssinia]. 

Pyromelana  capensis  xanthomeldena,  Stark  &  Sclat.  Fauna 
S.  Africa,  i.  1900,  p.  133. 

?  .     Thika.     27th  August.     Wing  78  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  light  and  dark  brown  ;  legs  light 
brown. 

Drepanoplectes  jacksoni. 

Drepanoplectes  jacksoni  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  246,  pi.  v. 
[Masailand]. 

Coliuspasser  jacksoni  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  iv.pt.  i.  1905,  p.  55. 

cJ .     Thika.     5th  September.     Wing  86  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown ;  bill  and  legs  light  brown. 

Several  large  flocks  of  Jackson^s  Weaver-Finch  were  met 
with  in  the  Kikuyu  shambas.  No  full-plumaged  males  were 
seen.     The  bird  obtained  is  in  completely  brown  dress. 

Fringillaria  tahapisi, 

Emberiza  tahapisi  Smith,  Rep.  Exped.  C.  Afr.,  App. 
1836,  p.  48  [Natal]. 

Fringillaria  tahapisi  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  iii.  1902,  p.  164. 

(^.     Tsavo  River.     15th  August.     Wing  75  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  light  brown. 

The  distinction  between  this  species  and  F.  sepAemstriata 
seems  to  be  very  slight.  This  particular  bird  has  not  very 
much  red  on  the  webs  of  the  primaries,  and  is  therefore, 
according  to  Shelley,  F.  tahapisi;  but  there  appear  to  be 
other  cases  less  easily  distinguishable. 

Emberiza  poliopleura. 

Fringillaria  poliopleura  Salvad.  Ann.  Mus,  Civ.  Genov, 
xxvi.  1888,  pp.  269,  537  [Shoa]  ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  iii. 
1902,  p.  149,  pi.  xxiii.  fig.  1. 
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?  .     Tsavo  River.       3rd  August.     "Wing  76  ram. 

f^ .  „  15th  August.         ,,      75  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  light  brown. 
Quite  common  and  tame  in  thick  bush-country. 

Eml)eriza  flaviventris. 

Einberiza  fiaviventris  Stephens,  Gen.  Zool.  ix.  pt.  2,  1815, 
p.  374  [Cape] ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  iii.  1902,  p.  143. 

$  .     Thika.  5th  September.     Wing  82  mm. 

(^ .     Ithanga  Hills.     5th  October.  „      85  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown;  bill  dark;  legs  light  brown. 

This  species  was  common  on  the  high  ground,  its  place 
in  the  desert  country  being  taken  by  the  last  species, 
E.  jjoliopleura. 

Passer  griseus  gongoiiensis. 

Pseudustruthus  gonyoiiensis  Oustalet,  Le  Nat.  1890,  p.  274 
[Gongoni,  nr.  Mombasa]. 

Passer  crassirostris  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  iii.  1902,  p.  255 
[part.] . 

Passer  griseus  gong onensis  Zedlitz,  J.  f.  O,  1911,  p.  36. 

$ .     Tsavo.  19th  July.     Wing  95  mm. 

(^ .     Tsavo  River.     24th  July.         „      96  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown;  bill  dark;  legs  light  brown. 

Oustalet's  Sparrow  was  common  close  to  Tsavo  Station. 

Petronia  pyrgita  massaica. 

Gymnoris  pyryita  massaica  Neum.  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xxi.  1908, 
p.  70  [Shendi,  White  Nile]. 

$  .     Tsavo  River.     August.     Wing  86  mm. 

Mirafra  fischeri. 

Meyalophonus  fischeri  Reichw.  J.  f.  0.  1878,  p.  266  [Rabai, 
Mombasa]. 

Mirafra  fischeri  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  iii.  1902,  p.  43,  pi.  xvi. 
fi"-.  2. 

S  .     Ithanga  Hills.     1st  October.     Wing  74  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown ;   bill  dark  ;  legs  flesh-colour. 

Fischer^s  Bush-Lark  was  common  in  the  Ithanga  Hills 
district.  It  flies  up  to  a  point  in  the  air  like  a  Pipit,  and 
then  descends.     It  makes  a  loud  clapping  noise  as  it  rises. 
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Macronyx  croceus. 

Alauda  crocea  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Nat.  i.  1816,  p.  365. 

Macronyx  croceus  Shell ey,  B.  Afr.  iii.  1902,  p.  4. 

?  .     Nairobi.  22nd  August.     Wing  94  mm. 

?  .     Ithanga  Hills.    29th  August.  ,,      95  mm. 

(J.     Thika.  30th  August.  „      91mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  dark  ;  legs  light  brown. 
The  Yellow  Long-claw  was  common  in  short  grass,  but 
was  not  seen  in  the  desert  country. 

Motacilla  vidua. 

Motacilla  vidua  Sundev.  CEiiv.  Vet.-Akad.  Fcirh.  1850, 
p.  128  [N.E.  Africa]  ;  Shelley.  B.  Afr.  ii.  1900,  p.  268. 

S.     TsHA'o.       17th  August.       Wing  94  mm. 
?  .     Thika.       27th  August.  „      92  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

Seen  in  any  suitable  places. 

There  w^as  another  and  smaller  Wagtail  at  Thika,  living 
on  the  stones  in  fast  streams.  1  shot  one  or  two,  but  they 
were  carried  away  by  the  current.  It  was  probably  M.  longi- 
cauda. 

Anthothreptes  collaris  zambesiana. 

Anthodioita  zambesiana  Shelley,  Monog.  Nectar.  1876, 
p.  343,  pi.  iii.  fig.  3  [Zambesi]. 

Anthreptes  collaris  hypodilus  Keichw.  Vog.  Afr.  iii.  1905, 
p.  443  [part.]. 

2  c?  .     Tsavo  River.     13th  August.     Wing  55,  53  mm. 
?  .     Thika.  27th  August.         „      53  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

In  '  The  Ibis,'  1908,  p.  286,  Ogilvie-Grant  points  out  the 
distinctness  of  this  bird  from  the  western  A.  hypodila^ 
though  both  Shelley  and  Reichenow  put  them  together. 

Anthothreptes  longmari  orientalis. 

Anthreptes  orientalis  Hartl.  J.  f.  O.  1880,  p.  213  [LadoJ. 

Anthreptes  longmari  orientalis  Zedlitz,  J.f.  O.  1916,  p.  73. 

$  .  Tsavo  River.     13th  August.     Wing  65  mm. 

$  imm.  „  18th  August.         „      63  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 
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Chalcomitra  hunteri. 

Cinnyris  hunteri  Shelley,  P.  Z.  S.  1889,  pi.  xli.  fig.  2 
[Useri  River]. 

Chalcomitra  hunteri  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  iii.  1905,  p.  462. 

2S'      Tsavo  River.      10th  August.       Wing  70,  70mm. 

2c?imm.        „         13th  &  15th  August.     „      68,67  mm. 
?  .  „  15th  August.  „      64  mm. 

?  .      Thika.  27th  August.  „      66  mm. 

Iris  dark  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

Hunter's  Sunbird  was  very  common  on  the  Tsavo.  I 
cannot  positively  identify  the  Thika  bird ;  but  it  was  with  a 
red-throated  male,  and  it  is  not  C.  gutturalis,  as  its  primary- 
coverts  have  no  white. 

Chalcomitra  kirki. 

Cinnyris  kirki  Shelley,  Monog.  Nectar.  1876,  p.  273, 
pi.  85  [Zambesi]. 

Chalcomitra  kirki  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  iii.  1905,  p.  460. 
J  .     Ithanga  Hills.     4th  October.     Wing  65  mm. 
Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

Cinnyris  venustus  falkensteini. 

Cinnyris  falkensteini  Fischer  &  Reichw.  J.  f.  O.  1884,  p.  56 
[Masai]. 

Cinnyris  venustus  falkensteini  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  iii.  1905, 
p.  464. 

^ .     Thika.     5th  September.     Wing  55  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

Cinnyris  mariquensis  microrhynchus. 

Cinnyris  microrhynchus  Shelley,  Monogr.  Nectar.  1876, 
p.  219,  pi.  67  [Zanzibar]. 

Cinnyris  mariquensis  microrhynchus  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  iii. 
1905,  p.  481. 

S  .     Tsavo  River.     23rd  July.       Wing  55  mm. 

(J.  „  15th  August.      „      54  mm. 

Iris  hazel  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 
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Drepanorhynchus  reichenowi. 

Dre.panorhijnchus  reichenowi  Fischer,  J.  f.  0.  1884,  p.  56 
[Naivasha], 

Neciarinia  reichenowi  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  ii.  1900,  p.  28. 

^ .     Thika.     5th  September.     Wing  73  mm. 

Reichenow^s  Sunbird  was  only  seen  on  one  occasion,  by 
the  side  of  a  papyrus-swamp. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

Nectar  inia  melanogaster  nectar  into  ides. 

Cinni/rls  nectar inioides  Richmond,  Auk,  xiv.  1897,  p.  158 
[Kilimanjaro]. 

Nectarinia  nectarinioides  Reich w.  Vog.  Air.  iii.  1905, 
p.  496. 

c?  ?  .     Tsavo  River.     July.     Wing,  ^  84,  ?  48  mm. 

The  Long-tailed  Sunbird  was  quite  common  in  the  thick 
bush-country. 

This  species  appears  to  be  rather  a  rarity  in  collections. 
Although  it  does  differ  in  size  and  in  the  amount  of  yellow 
in  the  pectoral  tufts  from  N.  melanogaster  of  Fischer  & 
Reichenow,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  latter 
was  merely  a  large  and  brightly-coloured  form.  Certainly 
the  specimens  procured  by  Hunter  in  the  Teita  country  are 
this  form,  and  not,  as  supposed,  typical  N.  melanogaster. 
Consequently  I  am  considering  this  bird  as  a  subspecies  of 
N.  melanogaster. 

Tlie  female,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  described, 
answers  exactly  to  Reich enow's  description  of  N.  melano- 
gaster, but  is  smaller.  Wing  48  mm.;  culmen  15  ;  tail  S5  ; 
tarsus  13. 

There  is  also  a  bird  in  the  Museum,  a  male,  from  the  Juba 
River,  in  southern  Abyssinia,  which  is  very  like  this  species, 
but  has  no  trace  of  a  yellow  pectoral  tuft.  This  may  be 
N.  erlangeri  Reichvv.,  but  is  some  way  south  of  the  locality 
given  for  that  species  ;  so  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a 
complete  gradation  from  the  large  yellow-tufted  bird  of 
Lake  Natron  to  the  tuf  tless  bird  of  southern  Abyssinia. 
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Nectarinia  erytlirocerca  ? 

Nectarinia    erytlirocerca    Heugl.    SB.    Ak.    Wien,    1856, 
p.  272  [White  Nile]  ;  Hartl.  Orn.  W.-Afr.  1857,  p.  270. 
?  .     Thika.  1st  September.     Wing  62  mm. 

?  .     Ithanga  Hills.     1st  October.  „      61  mm. 

1  am  very  doubtful  as  to  what  these  birds  really  are. 
The  above  species  has  only  been  found  in  Uganda,  except 
for  two  instances  in  the  Rift  Valley  {Jackson),  also  females. 
My  birds  are  very  yellow  underneath,  streaked  with  black, 
and  with  small,  much-curved  bills.  They  agree  exactly  with 
females  of  this  species  from  Uganda. 

The  only  other  possibilities  appear  to  be  : 

Cinnyi-is  mariquensis  suahelicus  Reichw.,  in  which  the  bill 
is  much  too  large  ;  and 

Cinnyris  mariquensis  osiris  Reichw.,  of  which  there  are 
four  specimens  in  the  Museum  from  East  Africa,  and 
which  appear  to  differ  from  typical  C.  m.  osiris  in  that  the 
red  pectoral  band  of  the  males  is  very  much  darker. 

In  both  these,  however,  the  female  is  too  light  in  colour, 
and  in  the  latter  the  tail  is  too  short,  41  mm.  against  45  of 
my  birds.  I  did  not  see  a  male  in  either  case.  C.  m.  micro- 
rhynchus  is  a  still  smaller  bird. 

Zosterops  senegalensis  flavilateralis. 

Zosterops  flavilateralis  Reichw.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  192 
[E.  Africa]. 

Zosterops  senegalensis  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  ii.  1900,  p.  173 
[part.]. 

cJ .     Tsavo  River.     3rd  August.     "Wing  54  mm. 

Iris,  bill,  and  legs  dark. 

.ffigithahis  musculus. 

JEgithalus  musculus  Hartl.  Orn.  Centralb.  1882,  p.  91 
[Lado]. 

Anthoscopus  musculus  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  iii.  1905,  p.  525. 

2  .     Tsavo  Swamp.     7th  August.     Wing  48  mm. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  dark  ;  legs  slate-colour. 
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Parus  thruppi. 

Pnrus  thruppi  Shelley,  Ibis,  1885,  p.  406,  pi.  xi.  fig. 
[Somalilautl]  ;  Reichw.  Vijg.  Afr.  iii.  1905,  p.  517. 

?  .     Tsavo  River.     23rd  July.     Wing  62  mm. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  feet  l)lack. 

This  bird  agrees  exactly  with  the  type  of  P.  t.  barakoe 
Jackson,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  639;  but  a  considerably  larger 
series  is  necessary  before  the  validity  of  the  subspecies  can 
be  substantiated.  Shelley  (Birds  of  Africa,  ii.  p.  244)  con- 
sider»  it  merely  a  seasonal  variation.  Zedlitz  (J.f.  O.  1916, 
p.  80)  is  also  very  doubtful.  There  are  only  three  other 
specimens  of  this  Tit  from  East  Africa  in  tlie  Museuu),  and 
they  are  on  the  whole  lighter  in  the  underparts  than  most 
northern  specimens  ;  but  more  are  required  before  any 
decision  can  be  arrived  at. 

Nilaus  minor. 

Nilaus  ndnur  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  479  [Okoto, 
Somaliland]. 

Nilaus  afer  massaicus  Neutn.  J.f.  O.  1907,  p.  393. 
?  .     Tsavo  River.      19th  September.     Wing  73  mm. 
Iris  dark  brown;   bill  and  legs  slate-colour. 

Antichromus  minutus. 

TeUphonus  minutiis  Hartl.  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  p.  292  [Ashantee], 

Antichrumus  vdnutus  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  v.  pt.  ii.  1912,  p.  387. 

S.     Thika.     27th  August.     Wing  76  mm. 

Iris  light  reddish  brown  ;  legs  slate-colour. 

Pomatorhynchus  senegalus. 

Laiiius  senegalus  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1766,  p.  137  [Senegal]. 

Pomatorhynchus  senegalus  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1903, 
p.  547. 

?  .     Tsavo  River.     28th  July.         Wing  84  mm. 

?  .  ,,  12th  August.         „      83  mm. 

Iris  blue  or  grey ;   bill  and  legs  slate-colour. 

The  Senegal  Bush-Shrike  was  common  in  open  places 
where  the  grass  was  fairly  long. 
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Shelley,  in  the  '  Birds  of  Africa/  prefers  to  recognize 
only  one  form  of  this  species,  but  gives  eight  races  recognized 
by  Neumann.  Zedlitz,  in  the  J.  f.  O.  1915,  gives  fourteen 
races.  There  seems  to  be  diversity  of  opinion  about  the 
generic  name  also  :  Shelley  uses  Tschayra,  Zedlitz  Harpo- 
lesies,  and  other  authors  Telephonus. 

Dryoscopus  cubla  hainatus. 

Dryoscopus  hainatus  Hartl.  P.  Z.  S.  1863,  p.  10(5  [Unyam- 
wesi]. 

Dryoscopus  cubla  humalus  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  v.  pt.  ii.  1912, 
p.  349. 

(J?     Tsavo  River.        11th  August.     \Ving  77  mm. 
^.     Thika.  31st  August.         ,,      84  mm. 

?  .     Ithanga  Hills.     3rd  October.  „      75  mm. 

Iris  red ;  bill  black  ;  legs  blue  or  slate-blue. 
The  Tsavo  bird  is  probably  wrongly  sexed  ;  it  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  female  from  the  Ithanga  Hills. 

Laniarius  funebris. 

Dryoscopus  funehris  Hartl.  P.  Z.  S.  1863,  p.  105 
[Meninga]. 

Laniarius  funehris  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  v.  pt.  ii.  1912,  p.  827. 

o  .     Tsavo  River.        2nd  August.     Wing  86  mm. 

?  .     Tsavo  Swam[).     7th  August.  „      90  mm. 

Iris  very  dark  brown  :  bill  and  legs  black. 
Common  in  the  dry  country. 

Laniarius  aethiopicus. 

Turdus  (elluopicus  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  pt.  2,  1789,  p.  824 
[Abyssinia]. 

Laniarius  atthiopicus  ambiguus  Madarasz,  Ann.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hung.  ii.  1904,  p.  205. 

?  ad.     Thika.     29th  August.     Wing  93  mm. 

Not  uncommon ;  the  bell-like  note  at  once  attracts 
attention.  Lonnberg  (K.  Sv.  Vet.-Ak.  Handl.  xlvii.  No.  5, 
p.  91)  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  subspecies,  based  on 
the  amount  of  white  on  the  wing,  cannot  be  upheld. 
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Rhodophoneus  catliemagmenus. 

Laaiarius  cathemaynicmia  Keicliw.  J.  f.  O.  1887,  p.  63 
[Loem,  G.E.  A.]. 

Rhodophoneus  catliemagmenus  Shelley,  B.  AfV.  v.  |)t.  ii. 
1912,  pi.  54.  figs.  2  &  3. 

?  juv.     Tsavo  River.        31st  July.       Wing  90  uiiu. 

?  ad.  „  2iid  August.       ,,      92  mm. 

S  imm.  „  2nd  August.       „      95  mm. 

(J  ad.       Tsavo  Swamp.    6th  August.        „    100  mm. 

Iris  dark  brovvu;  bill  black;  legs  slate-colour. 

The  Crimson-throated  Shrike  was  common  iu  the  thick 
bush  near  the  Tsavo  River  and  in  scattered  clumps  on  the 
Serengeti  Plains.  It  is  a  bird  of  skulking  habits,  creeping 
through  thick  bushes  and  rarely  flying  more  than  a  few 
yards. 

Chlorophoneiis  sulfureopectus  similis. 

Maluconutas  similis  Smith,  Rep.  Exp.  Cent.  Afr.  1836, 
p.  44  [N.  of  Kurrichaine]. 

Chlorophoneus  sulfureopectus  suahelicus  Neum.  J.  f.  O. 
1905,  p.  221. 

Chlorophoneus  similis  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  v.  pt.  ii.  1912, 
p.  427. 

$  .     Tsavo  River.        13th  fVugust.     Wing  83  mtn. 
?  .     Tsavo  Swamp.     7th  August.  ,,      88  mm. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  slate-colour. 

Lanius  (Fiscus)  cabanisi. 
Lanius  caudatus  auet. 

Lanius  cabanisi  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  xiii.  1906,  p.  404 
[E.Africa]. 

?.     Tsavo  River.        29th  July.         Wing  111  mm. 
?  .     Tsavo  Swamp.     3rd  August.  ,,      113  mm. 

^.     Thika.  5tli  September.     ,,      112  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown;  bill  and  legs  black. 

Cabanis's  Fiscal  Shrike  was  seen  in  the  open  bush-country 
high  up  the  Tsavo.     Only  one  i)air  was  noticed  at  Thika. 

2c2 
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Lanius  humeralis  uropygialis. 

Lanius  uropyyialis  Reichw.  J.  f.  0. 1905,  p.  560  [Uganda]- 
(J.     Nairobi.     22iul  iVugust.     Wing  95  mm. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  aud  legs  black. 

This  Shrike  was  common  on  the  telephone-wires  crossing 
the  streets  of  Nairobi. 

Sigmodus  retzii  graculinus. 

Prionops  graculinus  Cab.  J.f.  ().  1808,  p.  412  [Mombasa]. 

Sigmudus  retzii  (jraculinus  Neum.  Orn.  Monatsb.  1899, 
p.  91. 

2  ?  .         Tsavo  River.     21st  July.     Wing  130,  124  mm. 
?  juv.  „  25th  July.         ,,      120  mm. 

Iris  yellow;  bill  red  at  the  base,  tip  yellow  ;  feet  red. 

This  bird  was  common  in  small  flocks  in  the  riverside 
trees.  I  once  saw  three,  which  1  took  to  be  males  of  this 
species,  sitting  one  behind  the  other  on  the  bough  of  a  douni- 
palm,  and  solemnly  bowing  in  unison  to  two  others  on 
another  bough,  who  were  not  taking  the  slightest  notice. 
Their  behaviour  is  much  more  that  of  Starlings  than  of 
Shrikes. 

Prionops  cristata  intermedia. 

Prionops  intermedia  Sharpe,  Bull.  H.  O.C.  xi.  1901,  p.  47 
[Teita]  ;  Neum.  J.f.  O.  1905,  p.  219. 

(J  ad.     Tsavo  River.     25th  July.     Wing  115  mm. 

This  Helmet  Shrike  was  common  in  small  flocks  up  to  a 
dozen. 

Shelley  (Birds  of  Africa,  v.  p.  487)  considers  this  bird  is 
probably  the  adult  of  P.  vinaceigularis  Richmond  ;  but  as 
Oberhoiser  (P.  U.S.  N.  M.  xxviii.  p.  924)  refers  to  the  latter 
as  "this  very  distinct  species,"  1  have  adhered  to  Sharpens 
name.     Otherwise  P.  vinaceiyularis  has  priority. 

Eurocephalus  riippelli. 

Eurocephalus  ruppelli  Bonap.  Rev.  Mag  Zool.  1853,  p.  4J0 
[Shoa]  ;  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1903,  p.  526. 

Eurocephalus  ayiguitimens  fisclieri  Zcdlitz,  Orn.  Monatsb. 
1913,  p.  58  [Central  East  Africa]. 

^  ?  .    Tsavo  River.    23rd  July.    Wing,  c?  121,  ?  125  mm. 
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Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  black. 

RUppell's  Wood- Shrike  was  common,  and  generally  to  be 
found  in  pairs. 

German  authors  recognise  five  subspecies  of  this  bird. 
I  iiave  examined  the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  from 
the  whole  of  north-eastern  Africa,  and  even  with  the  aid  of 
Zedlitz's  key  (J.  f.  O.  1915,  p.  50)  can  find  no  distinctions 
in  size  or  coloration  which  are  in  any  way  constant. 

Prinia  mystacea. 

Prima  mistacea  Riipp.  Neue  Wirb.  1835,  p.  110 
[Abyssinia]. 

Prinia  mystacea  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  iii.  1905,  p.  590. 
(J  .     Tliika.  31st  August.     Wing  51  mm. 

(^ .     Ithanga  Hills.    8th  October.         „      48  mm. 
Iris  reddisli  brown  ;  bill  dark  ;  legs  light  brown. 

Camaroptera  griseoviridis  griseigula. 

Cumaroptera  griseiyula  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  158  [River 
Voi,  Teita]. 

Camaroptera  griseoviridis  griseigula  Zedlitz,  J.f.  0.  1911, 
p.  340. 

$  .     Ithanga  Hills.     29tii  September.     Wing  56  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;   bill  dark  ;  legs  light  brown. 

Calamonastes  simplex. 

Thuvinobiu  simplex  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1878,  pp.  205,  221 
[Zanzibar]. 

Calamonastes  simplex  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  iii.  1905,  p.  573. 
$  .     Tsavo  River.     2nd  August.     Wing  62  mm. 
^ .  „  14th  August.         „      54  mm. 

Iris  red  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  light  brown. 

Cisticola  chiniana  can  tans. 

Drymceca  canluns  Heuglin,  Ibis,  1869,  p.  96. 

Cisticola  chiniana  cantans  O.  Grant,  Ibis,  1913,  p.  605. 

(J  ad.        Tsavo  Swamp.     4th  August.     Wing  66  mm. 

^  iram.     Tsavo  River.         13th  August        „      61  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  light  brown. 

Common. 
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(Enanthe  pileata. 

Mvtacilla  pileata  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  pt.  2,  1789,  p.  965 
[Cape  of  G.  Hope]. 

Saxicola  pileata  A.  Smith,  111.  Zool.  S.  Afr.  Aves,  1839, 
pi.  xxviii. 

^  .     Tsavo  River.     31st  July.     Wing  88  mm. 

Bill  and  legs  black. 

Not  common. 

(Enanthe  cenantlie. 

Motacilla  (eauntlie  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  1758,  p.  186  [Sweden]. 

Saxicola  renanthe  Reich w.  Voj^.  Afr.  iii.  1905,  p.  723. 

2  ?  .     Ithanga  Hills.     1st  October.     Wing  95,  96  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown ;   bill  and  legs  black. 

Only  a  few  Common  Wheatears  were  seen. 

Mynnecocichla  sethiops  cryptoleuca. 

Myrmecocichla  cryptoleuca  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  445 
[Kikuyu]. 

Myrmecocichla  f£thinps  cryptoleuca  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  iii. 
1905,  p.  706. 

?.     Thika.        October.  Wing  120  mm. 

?  .     Nairobi.     23rd  October.        „      112  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

This  species  was  common  in  patches  in  the  highlands.  It 
was  fond  of  open  ground,  and  liked  to  sit  on  the  top  of  a 
bush  or  on  a  telegraph-wire  like  a  Shrike. 

Erythropygia  leucoptera  vulpina. 

Ki-ythropyyia  vulpina  Reichw.  J.  f .  O.  1891,  p.  62  [Teita]. 

Erytkrojtygia  leucoptera  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  iii.  1905, 
p.  773  [part.]. 

$.  Serengeti  Plains,  Tsavo  River.  23rd  July.   Wing68mm. 

$  .  „  „  3rd  August.    „     67  mm. 

Iris  black  ;  bill  dark  ;  feet  slate-colour. 

This  seems  to  be  quite  a  recognisable  race,  having  a 
richer  red  back  and  the  red  colour  extending  on  to  the 
neck  ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  also  darker.  It  is  confined  to 
the  Kilimanjaro  region.  I  can  find  nothing  as  dark  in  the 
large  series  of  the  typical  race  from  Somaliland. 

(duite  common  in  the  desert  scrub. 
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Crater  opus  hypoleucus. 

Cruierojms  hypoleucus  Cabaiiis,  J.  f.  O.  1878,  pp.  205,  226 
[E.  Africa]  ;  Reicliw.  Vog.  Afr.  iii.  1905,  p.  665. 

2  o  .     Thika.     27th  August.     Wing  110,  108  mm. 

Iris  white  ;   bill  black  ;  feet  dark. 

Only  one  small  Hock  of  this  bird  was  met  with.  They 
were  tame  and  noisy. 

Argya  keniana  ? 

Aryya  kenia/iti  Jackson,  Ball.  B.  0.  C.  xxvii.  1910,  p.  7 
[Kenya  Dist.]. 

?  .     Serengeti  Plains,  Tsavo  River.     Wing  78  mm. 

I  think  this  bird,  which  was  quite  common  where  it 
occurred,  will  be  found  to  be  at  any  rate  subspecifically 
distinct  from  Argya  keniana ;  but  the  only  specimen  I 
secured  is  in  such  bad  condition  that  I  cannot  be  certain. 
It  is  much  redder  above  and  below  than  A.  keniana,  and 
the  forehead  is  a  richer  and  darker  brown.  In  size  it  is 
larger — wing  78  mm,,  against  70.  It  was  numerous  and  gene- 
rally in  small  parties  in  tiie  clumps  of  bush  and  sanseveria 
on  the  edge  of  the  Serengeti  Plains.  This  species  is  distinct 
from  the  rubiginosa-heugimi  group,  in  that  the  breast-  and 
forehead- feathers  are  rounded  and  not  pointed  and  streaked, 
though  A.  heugUni  occurs  in  the  same  country. 

Pycnonotus  layardi. 

Pycmmofus  loijardl  Gurney,  Ibis,  1879,  p.  390  [Rusten- 
berg] . 

$ .     Thika.     26th  August.     Wing  93  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

This  Bulbul  was  common.  It  has  quite  a  nice  little  song. 
It  was  not  seen  elsewhere. 

Pycnonotus  dodsoni. 

Pycnonotus  dodsoni  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  488  [Sillul, 
Somaliland]  ;  Keichw.  Vog.  Afr.  iii.  1905,  p.  425. 
^ .     Tsavo  River.     27th  July.         Wing  78  mm. 
^ .  „  14th  August.         „      84  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 
This  Bulbul  was  quite  common.     I  wonder  if  this  is  by 
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any  cliance  the  bird  which  Oberholser  describes  as  P.  layardi 
micrus  from  the  same  locality,  as  it  agrees  perfectly  with  his 
description  (P.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  xxviii,  pp.  891-92).  He 
especially  mentions  the  white  tips  to  tlie  breast-  and  tail- 
feathers,  vvliich  are  characteristic  of  P.  dodsoni  and  which 
P.  layardi  does  not  have. 

Eurillas  latirostris  eugenius. 

Andi'opadus  latirostris  euyenius  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  iii.  1904, 
p.  414  [Victoria  Nyanza]. 

?  .     Thika.     29th  August.     Wing  82  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  dark  yellow  ;  legs  ligiit  brown. 

Reichenow  separates  this  subspecies  by  the  running 
together  of  the  yellow  chin-stripes.  In  the  large  series  in 
the  Museum  this  character  appears  to  be  very  variable,  and 
I  very  much  doubt  if  the  subspecies  can  be  upheld. 

Campephaga  nigra. 

Canrpcphaya  nigra  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  x.  1817,  p.  50 
[S.  Africa]  ;  Shelley,  13.  Afr.  v.  pt.  ii.  1912,  p.  205. 

(J.     Ithanga  Hills.     24th  September.     Wing  100  mm. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 
Only  one  seen. 

(iraucalus  pectoralis. 

Graucalus  pectoralis  Jardine  &  Selby,  111.  Orn.  ii.  1828, 
p.  57  [Sierra  Leone]. 

Coracina  pectoralis  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  v.  pt.  ii.  1912,  p.  218. 
cJ .     Tsavo  River.     22nd  August.     Wing  134  mm. 
Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  l)lack. 

Tchitrea  viridis. 

Muscicapa  viridis  S.  Miill.,  Linn.  Nat.  Syst.  Suppl.  1776, 
p.  171. 

(^,  whiteform.  Tsavo  River.       27th  July.     Wing  80  mm. 
S ,         ,,  „  12th  August.    „      78  mm. 

(^,  red  form.      Ithanga  Hills.    3rd  October.     ,,      79  mm. 
Iris  dark  ;  bill  and  legs  blue. 
The  white  phase  of  the  Paradise  Flycatcher  was  common 
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on  the  Tsavo,  living  in  tlie  trees  over  the  river  ;  the  red 
phase  was  i-are.  On  the  Thik;i  I  saw  many  of  the  red  phase, 
but  only  one  white. 

There  seems  to  be  very  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
division  of  this  group  into  subspecies,  and  so  I  have  kept  to 
the  oldest  name.  The  red  bird  has  ashy-grey  under  taii- 
coverts. 

Platystira  peltata. 

Platystira  pdtata  Sund.  CEfv.  Vet.-Ak.  Forh.  1850,  p.  105 
[Kaffraria]. 

Platysteira  peltata  Reichw.  Voir.  Afr.  ii.  1903,  p.  487. 

?  .     Thika.     26th  August.     Wing  66  mm. 

Iris  chocolate  surrounded  by  white  ;  eye-wattles  red; 
bill  and  legs  black. 

Male  by  plumage.  Only  specimen  seen  ;  in  thick  forest 
fringing  the  Thika  River. 

Batis  molitor  puella. 

liutis  piiella  Reichw.  Jahrb.  IIaml)urg,  1893,  p.  18. 
Batis  iiuJitor  jniella  Noum.  J.  f.  O.  1907,  p.  355. 
rj.     Ithanga  Hills.     October.     Wing  59  mm. 
c?.  »  „  „      59  mm. 

Both  these  birds  are  sexed  as  males,  though  one  is  in  the 
chestnut-banded  female  dress. 

Chloropeta  massaica. 

Chloropeta  massaica  Fischer  &  Heichw\  J.  f.  O.  1884,  p.  54 
[Kilimanjaro]. 

Chloropeta  natalensis  massaica  Reichw.  Viig.  Afr.  iii.  1905, 
p.  465. 

?  .     Thika.     29th  August.     Wing  63  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  light  brown ;  legs  black. 

Reichenow  treats  both  this  species  with  a  brown  head  and 
the  plain-headed  (^.  n.  kenya  as  subspecies  of  C.  natalensis. 
The  two  species  occur  together  on  the  Kikuyu  Escarpment 
and  on  Kenya,  in  the  same  valley  of  lluwenzori,  and  at 
Lake  Kivu  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  In  fact,  it  would  almost 
seem   as    if    one  did  not   occur   without    the  other  ;    only. 
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according  to  Ogilvie-Grant  in  the  Report  of  tlie  Ruwenzori 
Expedition,  C.  massaica  occupies  the  lower  ground  up  to 
6000  ft.  and  C.  n.  keiiya  ranges  from  7000-10,000  ft.  The 
question  then  arises:  "Is  it  possible  to  maintain  a  'geo- 
graphical '  race  on  a  difference  of  1000  ft.  or  so  in 
elevation?"  I  should  personally  consider  it  a  better 
division  than  mere  distance;  but  it  is  a  point  of  interest. 
As,  however,  C.  massaica  is  so  distinct  from  C.  natalensis , 
it  would  appear  to  be  best  to  regard  it  as  a  separate  species. 

Muscicapa  caerulescens. 

/ii(/a/}s  carulesce/is  Hartlaub,  Ibis,  18G5,  p.  268  [Natal]. 

Miiacicnpa  C(eridescens  O. -Grant,  Ibis,  1917,  p.  85. 

(J  ad.     Ithanga  Hills.     2ad  October.     Wing  81  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  dark. 

Dioptrornis  fischeri. 

Dioptrornis  JLsc/ierl  Reichw.  J.  f.  O.  1884,  p.  53  [Meru 
Mts.,  Massai]. 

?  ,     Nairobi.     22nd  August.     Wing  90  mm. 
Iris  dark  brown;  bill  blue  ;  legs  black. 

Bradyornis  muriims. 

Brtu/i/ornis  miirinus  Hartl.  &  Finsch,  Vog.  Ost-Afr.  iv. 
1870,  p.  866  [Kakonda]  ;  Ogilvie-Grant,  Ibis,  1913, 
pp.  634,  636. 

S.  Thika.     26th  August.        Wing  95  mm. 

2  .  ,,  29th  August.  „    102  mm. 

(J  imm.      ,,  Ist  September.         ,,      91  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown;  bill  and  legs  black. 

Very  common  on  one  small  piece  of  ground  at  Thika ; 
not  seen  elsewht^re. 

Melaenornis  ater  tropicalis. 

Melanornis  aUr  tropicalis  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  256 
[S.  Ukamba]. 

?  .     Tsavo  River.     27th  July.     Wing  102  ram. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black: 

This  species  was  not  uncommon  on  the  Tsavo,  keeping 
very  much  in  the  bushes. 
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Psalidoprocne  holomeisena. 

Hirundo  holumelas  Sund.  (Efv.  Vet.-Ak.  FJW-li.  1850,  j).  108 
[Port  Natal]. 

Psulidoprocne  holomehena  massaici  Neumann,  Orn. 
Monatsb.  xii.  1904,  p.  144  [E.  Africa]. 

c?.     Thika.     27tli  August.     Wing  96  mm. 

?  .  „         3rd  October.  „    100  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;   bill  black  ;  legs  liglit  brown. 

A  weak-flying  sjiccies,  travelling  across  country  in  fair- 
sized  flocks. 

1  can  see  no  difierence  in  size  or  colouring  between  birds 
from  Soutb  and  East  Africa.  In  both  localities  the  wing- 
measurement  varies  from  under  100  to  over  110  mm. 

Hirundo  monteiri. 

Hirundo  monteiri  Hartl.  Ibis,  18G2,  p.  340,  pi.  xi.  [Angola]  ; 
Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1903,  p.  416. 

2  ?  .     Ithanga  Hills.     8th  Oct.     Wing  141,  143  mm. 
3c?.  „  9th  Oct.         „      133,  140,  14>  mm. 
Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  dark. 

Monteiro's  Swallow  was  common  and  generally  high- 
flying. It  was  readily  distinguishable  on  the  wing  from  the 
last-named  species  by  the  larger  size  and  by  the  greater 
amount  of  white  under  the  v/ing. 

Two  of  these  birds  have  very  little  trace  of  white  on  the 
tail-feathers.  This  bird  is  undoubtedly  a  southern  and 
eastern  form  of  H.  senegnlensis,  but  they  appear  to  occur 
together  in  certain  parts  of  their  range. 

Hirundo  emini. 

Hirundo  emini  Reichw.  J.f.  O.  1892,  pp.  30,215  [Victoria 
Nyanza]  ;  id.  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1903,  p.  420. 

(J?.     Ithanga  Hills.    9th  October.     Wing  123, 126  mm. 
(J.        Thika,  1st  September.     „      128  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  dark  brown. 
Common;  not  seen  on  the  Tsavo. 

Hirundo  puella  abyssinica. 

Hii'undo  puella  abyssinica  Oberholser,  P.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus. 
xxviii.  1905,  \).  933  [Taveta]. 
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S  ?  .     Ithanga  Hills.     4th  October.     Wing,  cJ  109  mm. 

$   110  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;   bill  and  legs  black. 

Abundant. 

The  smaller  and  more  finely-streaked  race  of  this  bird, 
H.  p.  puella,  is  confined  to  north-west  Africa,  specimens 
from  the  Congo  and  northern  Angola  being  apparently  of 
the  present  race. 

Hirundo  griseopyga  griseopyga. 

Hirundo  (jriseopijga  Sund.  CEfv.  Vet.-Ak.  Forh.  1850, 
p.  107  [Port  Natal]  ;   Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1903,  p.  403. 

(J.  Thika.  1st  September.     Wing  77  mm. 

?  juv.         „  „  „     88  mm. 

$   ad.       Ithanga  Hills.     2nd  October.  „      93  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

There  are  two  races  of  this  Swallow,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  Heuglin  so  long  ago  as  1862,  when  describing  the  eastern 
form  under  the  name  of  Atticora  cypseloides. 

1.  Hirundo  griseopyga  griseopyga. 

Hirundo  griseopyga  Sund.  Qilfv.  Vet.-Ak.  Forh.  1850, 
p.  107  [Port  Natal]. 

Atticora  cypseloides  Heuglin,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  p.  297. 
Range.  South  and  East  Africa. 
Rump  a  pale  grey  fawn-colour. 

2.  Hirundo  griseopyga  melbina. 

Atticora  melbina  Verr.  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1851,  p.  310 
[Gaboon]. 

Hirundo  2)0ucheti  Petit,  Bull.  S.  Z.  Fr.  1883,  p.  43. 
Range.  West  Africa,  Gaboon  and  Liberia. 
Rump  dull  brown. 

Hirundo  smitM. 

Hirundo  sniithi  Leach,  Tuck.  Voy.  Congo,  App.  1818, 
p.  407  [Congo  River]  ;  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1903,  p.  410. 

(^  .     Tsavo  River.     17th  August.     Wing  lO'i  mm. 

^.     Tsavo.  15th  August.  ,,     109  mm. 

Iris  red  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

The  Wire-tailed  Swallow  was  common.  I  found  it 
breeding  in  the  roofs  of  huts  at  Thika. 
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Hirundo  rustica  rustica. 

Hirando  rustica  Linn.  Syst,  Nat,  1758,  p.  191  [Sweden]  ; 
Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1903,  p.  406. 

9   ad.     Ithanga  Hills,     4th  October.     Wing  124  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  very  dark  brown. 

The  Chimney  Swallow  was  very  numerous  in  October, 
just  returning  from  Europe. 

Riparia  rufigula. 

Cutile  rujiyula  Fischer  &  Reich w.  J.  f,  O.  1884',  p.  53 
[Naivasha,  B.E.A.]. 

Riparia  rufi(jula  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1903,  p.  100. 

0.  Tsavo  River.     13tli  August.     Wing  108  mm. 
Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  dark  ;  legs  light  brown. 
This  was  the  only  specimen  seen. 

On  examining  the  series  in  the  British  Museum,  I  found 
that  the  species  was  easily  divisible  into  two  races  :  a  typical 
dark  coloured  race,  and  a  larger  and  paler  northern  form. 

1.  Riparia  rufigula  rufigula. 

Cotile  rufigula  Fischer  &  Reichw.  J.  f.  O.  1884,  p.  53 
[Naivasha,  B.E.A.]. 

Range.  German  and  British  East  Africa  to  the  Congo  and 
Nigeria. 

Size  smaller.  Wing  104-114  mm,,  average  108.  Throat 
and  upper  breast  distinctly  red.  Back  and  underparts 
darker. 

2.  Riparia  rufigula  subsp.  ? 

Range.  Northern  Abyssinia  and  Eritrea  (Bogos  Land). 

Size  larger.  Wing  117-120  mm.,  average  118.  Throat 
and  upper  breast  pale  with  a  very  faint  tinge  of  red.  Back 
antl  underparts  lighter. 

A  bird  from  Kullo,  southern  Abyssinia,  appears  to  be 
intermediate  both  in  size  and  coloration. 

When  writing  the  above  I  overlooked  the  fact  that  a  bird 
which  I  take  to  be  the  same  had  been  described  by  Zedlitz 
(Orn.  Monatsb.  1908,  p.  177)  as  R.  r.  pusilla,  a  subspecies 
not  of  R.  rufigula,  but  of  R.  rupestris.  The  obvious  step 
after  that  is   the  inclusion  of  R.  rufigula  as  a  subspecies  of 
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R.  rupestris,  ;iud  tiiis  lie  has  proceeded  to  do  (J.  i'.  O.  1910, 
p.  785).  Continuing  on  the  sanie  lines,  it  miglit  be  possible 
to  prove  the  South  African  R.  fuligula  a  subspecies  of 
rupestris.  However,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  I  should  certainly  be  inclined  to  regard  a  small 
red-throated  tropical  African  bird  as  specifically  distinct 
from  the  larger  light-throated  Crag-Martin  of  southern 
Europe. 

Thripias  namaqmis  namaquus 

Picas  namaquus  Licht  Cat.  Rer.  Nat.  Hamb.  1793,  p.  17 
[S.  Africa]. 

Mesopicui  namaquus  Reichvv.  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1903,  p.  189. 

c?  imm.     Tsavo  River.     15th  August       Wing  129  mm. 

Claude  Grant  proposes  a  subspecies,  7.  n.  intermedins,  for 
birds  from  northern  German  East  Africa  (Ibis,  1915, 
p.  465).  He  distinguishes  it  from  T.  n.  namaquus  by  the 
fact  that  the  auricular  patch  is  more  or  less  joined  to  the 
throat  stripe.  Very  much  the  same  character,  however, 
can  be  seen  in  some  examples  from  Souih  Africa.  This 
particular  bird  is  in  almost  adult  plumage,  comes  from 
north  of  the  range  of  T.  n.  intermedius,  and  is,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  typical  7'.  n.  namaquus,  with  very  gold-stained 
wing-quills,  light-coloured  breast,  and  auricular  patch 
confined  to  the  ear-coverts. 

Dendropicos  fuscescens  massaicns. 

Dendropicus  yuineensis  niassuicus  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900, 
p.  206  [Lake  Nguruman,  north  of  Lake  Victoria]. 

Dendropicos  fuscescens  massaicus  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915, 
p.  456. 

?  .     Tsavo  River.     28th  July.      Wing  86  mm. 

Iris  red ;  bill  dark  ;  legs  green. 

Campethera  nuhica  nuhica. 

Picus  nubicus  Bodd.  Tabl.  PI.  Enl.  1783,  p.  41  [Nubia]. 
Campethera  nubica  nubica  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  451. 
?  .     Tsavo  River.        24th  July.         Wing  108  mm. 
cJ .     Ithauga  Hills.     1st  October.         „      110  mm. 
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Trachyphomis  darnaudii  bohmi. 

Trurhiji'hdiius  bohmi  Fisclier  &  Ixcichw.  J.  f.  O.  ISSl, 
p.  179  [I'are  .Mts.,  G.E.A.]. 

Trachyphunus  darnaudii  bohmi  C.  Grant,  Iljis,  1915, 
p.  450. 

?  .     Tsavo  River.     2Gtli  July.     Wing  70  mm. 

Iris  brown  ;   bill  lioru-colour  ;   legs  slate-culour. 

Trachyphoims  erythrocephalus  erjrthrocephalus. 

Tracht/i'/ionus  eri/throcejd/alus  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1878,  p.  206, 
pi.  ii.  figs.  1  &  2  [Zanziljar,  Momliasa]. 

Trachyphonus  erythrocephalus  erythrocephalus  C.  Grant, 
Ibis,  1915,  p.  448. 

S  ?  .    Tsavo  River.    23rd  July.    Wing,  S  102,  ?  95  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  pinkish  browu;   legs  slate-colour. 

Common  on  the  Tsavo. 

Pogoniulus  pusillus  affinis. 

Barbatnlu    affinis    Reichw.   Orn.   Centralb.   1879,    p.    114 
[Kipini,  B.E.A.]. 
Pogoniulus  jmsillus  affinis  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  412. 
^.     Tsavo  River.     24th  July.     Wing  56  mm. 

Tricholsema  lacrjrmosa. 

Tricholijema  lacrymosa  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1878,  p.  205  [E. 
Africa]  ;  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  440. 

(J .     Tsavo  River.     2nd  August.     Wing  69  mm. 
Iris  dark  browu  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

Tricholaema  melanocephala  stigmatothorax. 

'irichulicma  sliymututhorax  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1878,  p.  205 
[Ndi,  Taita]. 

Trichuloenta  'melancrephaia  stigmatothorax  C.  Grant,  Ibis, 
1915,  p.  439. 

S  .  Tsavo.     19th  July.     Wing  64  mm. 

Iris  dark  ;   bill  and  legs  black. 

Lybius  senex. 

Pogonorhynclius  senex  Ruicliw.  J.  1'.  O.  1887,  p.  59 
[Ikauga,  Ukamba]. 
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"i Lybius  Itucocephalus  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  438  [part.]. 

$.     Tbika.         28th  August.     Wing  98  mm. 

$ .     Nairobi.      22ud  August.         „     96  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

This  White-headed  Barbot  was  quite  common  at  Tbika. 
It  lived  in  the  larger  fig-trees  in  the  open,  and  I  found  it  a 
nuisance,  as  it  would  sit  on  a  bough  over  my  head  and  utter 
a  loud  note  wlien  I  was  waiting  for  Green  Pigeons.  Lonn- 
berg  (Vet.  Ak.  Handl.  xlvii.  No.  5,  1911,  p.  65)  considers 
this  a  very  rare  bird,  and  there  are  not  many  specimens  in 
the  Museum.  I  could  have  shot  a  dozen  any  day  at  Thika, 
and  I  shot  one  from  a  flock  of  seven  at  Nairobi.  1  saw  no 
sign  of  any  witli  darker  breasts. 

Indicator  indicator 

Cacuius  indicator  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  1788,  i.  p.  418  [Interior 
of  Africa]. 

Indicator  indicator  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  430. 

cJ.     Tsavo  Swamp.     4th  August.     Wing  105  ram. 

Iris  light  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  dark. 

The  Honey-Guide  was  quite  common  on  the  Tsavo.  It 
was  unusual  not  to  see  one  or  two  during  the  morning. 
Their  intentions  may  be  excellent,  but  they  are  a  pest  wlien 
one  is  stalking  an  animal.  I  only  followed  one  once  and  it 
brought  me  to  a  bee's  bole  in  a  tree  in  a  very  short  time, 
tbough  it  never  settled  in  the  tree  but  suddenly  became 
silent  when  I  was  getting  "  warm." 

This  specimen  is  in  the  plumage  of  /.  major  Steph. 

Centropus  superciliosus  superciliosus. 

C'cnirojjus  siij>erciliosus  Hempr.  &  Ehr.  Synib.  Pliys.  1828, 
fol.  r  [S.  Arabia]. 

Centropus  superciliosus  superciliosus  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915, 
p.  424. 

(J  iram.     Tsavo  River.     21st  July.      Wing  161  mm. 

$  .  „  25tb  July.  ,,     156  mm. 

y    adult.    Iris  red  ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

(^  imm.     Iris  brown  ;  bill  brown  ;  legs  dark. 

The    White-eyebrowed    Lark-heeled    Cuckoo    was    seen 
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throughout  the  country,  though  I  do  not  know  if  all  were 
of  tlie  same  race.  On  the  Tsavo  it  was  common  and  fond  of 
crawling  about  in  thick  grass  and  under  the  dead  palm- 
leaves;  it  rarely  flew  more  than  a  few  yards.  It  has  a  weird 
bubbling  note. 

The  immature  specimen  has  a  tail  of  9 "5  inches  against 
the  others'  8,  and  it  is  barred  for  its  whole  length,  the  bars 
becoming  wider  at  the  tip. 

Chrysococcyx  klaasi. 

Cucu/us  klaasi  Stephens,  in  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  ix.  pt.  i. 
1815,  p.  128  [South  Africa]. 

Chrysococcyx  klaasi  Keichw.  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1902,  p.  98. 
S .     Thika.     27th  August.     Wing  99  mm. 
Iris  dark  brown  ;   bill  and  legs  green. 
Only  one  example  seen. 

Cuculus  clamosus. 

Cuculus  clamosus  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  ii.  Suppl.  1802,  p.  xxx 
[Cape]  ;  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1902,  p.  86. 

^  .     Ithanga  Hills.     6th  October.     Wing  168  mm. 

Iris  red  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  brown. 

1  saw  this  bird  on  one  occasion  only.  It  was  sitting  on 
a  dead  bough  like  a  Drongo,  and  I  should  have  passed  it  by 
as  such  except  that  a  real  Drongo  came  and  mobbed  it. 

Corythaixoides  leucogaster. 

Chizdrhis  leucogaster  Kiipp.  Mus.  Senck.  iii,  1842,  p.  127 
[S.  Abyssinia]. 

Corythaixoides  leucogaster  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  414. 

S  .     Tsavo  River.     20th  July.     Wing  213  mm. 

?  .  „  27th  July.         „     217  mm. 

Iris  dark  or  brown  ;  bill  green  ;  legs  black. 
Common  on  the  Tsavo  River.     A  very  noisy  bird  with  a 
bleat  like  a  sheep. 

Both  these  birds  have  green  bills. 

Gallirex  porphyreolophus  chlorochlamys. 
Gallirex  chlorochlamys  Shelley,  Ibis,  1881,  p.  118  [Ugogo]  ; 
Reichw.  Vog;  Afr.  ii.  1902,  p.  40. 
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$  .     Ithanga  Hills.     3rd  October.     Wing  174  mm. 
Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  black. 
Only  one  seen. 

Turacus  hartlaubi. 

Corythaix  hartlaubi  Fischer  &  Reichw.  J.  f.  O.  1884, 
p.  52  [Meru,  nr.  Kilimanjaro]. 

^.     Thika.     27th  August.     Wing  171  mm. 
Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  reddish  brown  ;  legs  black. 
Fairly  common  in  this  district. 

Apaloderma  narina  narina. 

Trogon  narina  Steph.  in  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  ix.  pt.  i.  1815, 
p   14  [Knysna  Dist.,  Cape  Colony]. 

Apaloderma  narina  narina  C.  (iraut,  Ibis,  1915,  p  406. 

cJ.  Ithanga  Hills.     4th  October.     Wing  125  mm. 

Iris  red  ;  bill  greenish  yellow;  legs  dark  green. 

This  Trogon  was  seen  in  very  thick  trees  overhanging  the 
Thika  River.  They  do  not  seem  to  leave  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  and  often  sit  motionless  on  a  bough  for  some  time, 
consequently  they  are  very  easily  overlooked. 

Colius  macrourus  pulcher. 

Coitus  macrourus  jmlcher  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  190 
[Teita,  E.  Africa]  ;   C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  404. 

?   imm.     Tsavo  River.     23rd  July.     Wing  83  mm. 

o .  ,,  27th  July.  „     93  mm. 

The  Blue-naped  Coly  was  generally  seen  in  large  flocks 
of  thirty  or  forty  in  the  thick  bush  along  the  Tsavo.  They 
were  feeding  in  the  tops  of  the  greener  flat-topped  acacias, 
hanging  on  underneath  a  bough  like  a  Tit.  They  fly  fast 
and  straight,  and  a  flock  looks  like  a  flight  of  arrows  going 
feathers  foremost. 

Colius  striatus  aflBnis. 

Colius  leucotis  affinis  Shelley,  Ibis,  1885,  p.  312  [Dar-es- 
Salaani]. 

Colius  striatus  affinis  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  400. 

($ .     Nairobi.     22nd  August.     Wing  95  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  greenish  slate;  legs  dark  pink. 
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Micropus  affinis, 

Ci/pselui  affinis  Gray  in  Hardwicke's  Illust.  Iiid.  Zool.  i. 
1832,  pi.  35.  tig.  2  [India]. 

Apus  affinis  Reich w.  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1902,  p.  382. 
c?.  Tsavo.     17th  August.      Wing  122  mm. 
Iris  dark  brown  ;  legs  black. 

Micropus  aequatorialis. 

Cypselns  lequalorlalis  von  Miiller,  Naumannia,  i.  pt.  4, 
1851,  p.  27  [Abyssinia]. 

Micropus  cequatorialis  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  311. 

$  .     Ithanga  Hills.     8th  October.     Wing  210  mm. 

(?.  „  9th  October.          „      203  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  black. 

This  fine  Swift  was  generally  seen  at  a  great  height.  It 
would  come  down  to  a  grass-fire,  however,  and  could  then 
be  secured. 

A  grass  fire  is  a  very  certain  draw  for  many  insectivorous 
birds.  At  this  time  of  year  many  are  started  by  natives. 
In  starting  one  oneself,  care  should  be  taken  as  to  where  it 
is  going  to  end  up.  An  isolated  patch  of  high  grass  about 
a  hundred  yards  long  is  best,  but  see  the  fire  out  before  you 
leave,  especially  if  your  camp  is  down  wind. 

Micropus  melba  africanus. 

Cypselus  alpinus  africanus  Temm.  Man.  Orn.  1815,  p.  270 
[S.  Africa]. 
Apus  melba  africanus  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1902,  p.  377. 
?  .     Ithanga  Hills.     3rd  October.     Wing  210  mm. 
Iris  dark  brown  ;   bill  black. 
This  Swift  has  the  same  habits  as  the  last  species. 

Tachornis  parvus  subs  p.  ? 

Cypselus  parvus  Licht.  Verz.  Doubl.  1823,  p.  58  [N.E. 
Nubia] . 

Tachornis  parvus  parvus  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  309. 

?  ad.     Tsavo  River.     July.     Wing  120  mm. 

This  little  Swift  was  common,  flying  round  the  tops  of 
the  doum-palms. 

2d2 
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I  am  not  at  all  certain  which  subspecies  this  Swift  belongs 
to.  The  wing-measurement  is  very  small  for  any  of  the 
eastern  races.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  specimens  from 
this  part  of  the  country  did  not  have  to  be  regarded  as 
racially  distinct. 

Caprimulgus  donaldsoni. 

Caprimulgus  donaldsoni  Sharpe,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  iv  1895, 
p.  xxix  [Hargeisa,  Soraaliland]  ;  Reichw.Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1902, 
p.  354. 

cJ.     Tsavo  Swamp.     8th  August.     Wing  132  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  legs  brown. 

This  Nightjar  was  very  numerous  at  one  point  just  short 
of  the  swamp,  several  dozen  being  seen  in  the  evening. 
I  constantly  saw  Nightjars  everywhere,  but  could  not  of 
course  determine  the  species  on  the  wing. 

There  are  only  three  examples  of  this  species  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Caprimulgus  trimaculatus  tristigma. 

Caprimulgus  tristigma  iiiipp.  Neue  Wirb.  1840,  p.  105 
[Gondar,  Abyssinia]. 

Caprimulgus  triinnculatus  tristigma  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915, 
p.  307. 

(J.     Ithanga  Hills.     11th  October.     Wing  180  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  dark  ;  legs  light  brown. 

Apparently  rare. 

Caprimulgus  fossei. 

Caprimulgus  fossei  Hartlaub,  Orn.  W.-Afr.    1857,   p.  23 
[Gaboon]  ;   Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1902,  p.  36"). 
(J.     Nairobi.     22nd  August.     Wing  151  mm. 
Iris,  bill,  and  legs  dark  brown. 

Merops  apiaster. 

Merops  apiaster  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  1758,  p.  117  [S.  Europe]  ; 
C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  299. 

(J?.  Ithanga  Hills.  2nd  October.  Wing,  $  146, 
?  138  mm. 
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Iris  red  ;  bill  dark  ;  legs  dark  grey. 

The  Common  Bee-eater  was  often  seen  at  Thika  and  in 
the  Itlianga  Hills,  usually  in  small  flocks  up  to  a 
dozen. 

Both  examples  are  in  very  worn  plumage. 

Melittophagus  bullockoides. 

Merops  hullockoides  A.  Smith,  S.  African  Quart.  Journ.  ii. 
1834,  p.  320  [S.  Africa]. 

Melittophayus  buUockoides  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  298. 

(J.     Tsavo  River.     10th  August.     Wing  114  mm. 

Iris  red  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

I  saw  this  Bee-eater  on  one  occasion  only,  in  open  park-like 
country  on  the  Tsavo.  They  were  hawking  flies  from  the 
tops  of  some  tall  acacias. 

Melittophagus  lafresnayi  oreobates. 

Melittopkugus  orcubutes  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  320  [Save, 
B.  E.  Africa]. 

Melittophagus  lafresnayi  oreobates  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915, 
p.  296. 

S .  Thika.     27th  August.         Wing  103  mm. 

?  juv.         „  1st  September.  „      100  mm. 

Iris  red  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  dark  flesh-colour. 

One  or  two  small  flocks  of  this  Bee-eater  were  seen, 
probably  migrating. 

The  chest  of  the  immature  bird  is  washed  with  green. 

Melittophagus  pusillus  cyanostictus. 

Melittophagus  cyanostictus  Cab.  in  Von  der  Deckeii,  Reisen 
in  Ost-Afr.,  Vogel,  iii.  pt.  1,  1869,  p.  34  [Mombasa]. 

Melittophagus  pusillus  cyanostictus  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915, 
p.  294. 

?  .     Tsavo  River.     27th  July.         Wing  74  mm. 

$  .  „  13th  August.         „     78  mm. 

5  .  „  15th  August.         „     73  mm. 

Iris  red  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 
This   little  Bee-eater  was  very  common,   sitting  on   low 
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bushes  along  the  more  open  stretches  of  the  Tsavo  ;  it  was 
also  seen  at  Thika,  but  was  not  so  numerous. 

These  specimens,  though  they  have  a  faiily  broad  blue 
line  above  the  throat-patch,  have  very  little  blue  on  the 
forehead. 

Rhinopomastus  cabanisi. 

Irrisor  cabanisi  Filippi,  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1853,  p.  289 
[White  Nile]. 

(J  &  ?  ad.  Tsavo  River.  26th  July.  Wing  ,  ^  100, 
?  90  mm. 

Not  common,  only  one  other  pair  was  noticed. 

Rhinopomastus  cyanoraelas  schalowi. 

Rhinopomasius  sckulowi  Neum.  J.  t'.  O.  1900,  p.  221 
[Usandawe,  G.  E.  Africa]. 

Rhinopomastus  cyanomelas  schalowi  C.  (irant,  Ibis,  1915, 
p.  289. 

cJ.     Tsavo  River.        24th  July.  Wing  112  mm. 

(J.     Ithanga  Hills.     10th  October.          „       112  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

This  little  Wood-Hoopoe  was  met  with  in  the  thorn-bush 
country,  mostly  in  pairs. 

Irrisor  damarensis  granti. 

Irrisor  damarensis  granti  Neum.  Orn.  JNlonatsb.  1903, 
p.  182  [Ukamba]  ;  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  287. 

^  .     Tsavo  River,     23rd  July.     Wing  145  mm. 
?  .  „  25th  July.         „      142  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  red. 

This  \Vood-Hooj)oe  was  found  in  flocks  of  from  four  to 
twelve  on  the  Tsavo.  They  would  fly  along  in  front  with  a 
Magpie-like  chattering,  and  were  fond  of  crawling  about 
under  the  dead  hanging  leaves  of  the  doum-palms. 

Although  the  bills  of  these  birds  were  marked  red  when 
the  birds  were  killed,  they  are  at  present  mainly  black  with 
red  bases  and  edges.  Otherwise  they  agree  perfectly  with 
the  type  of  this  subspecies. 
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Upupa  africana. 

Upiipd   africana    Bechst.   Kurze  Uebers.  iv.  1811,  p.  172 
[Congo  &  Cape]  ;  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  279. 
?  .     Tsavo  River.     21st  July.     Wing  135  mm. 
?.  „  21th  July.  „     130  mm. 

Iris  (lark  brown  ;  legs  slate-colour. 
In  open  bush  country.     Not  often  seen. 

Bycanistes  bucinator. 

Buceros  bucinator  Tenmi.  PI.  Col.  -18  Livr.  1824,  pi.  284 
[Cape]. 

Bycanistes  bucinator  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1902,  p.  243. 

I  did  not  secure  specimens  of  the  Trumpeter  Hornbill,  but 
several  were  seen  on  the  Tliika  and  on  the  Tsavo. 

Bycanistes  cristatus. 

Buceros  cristatus  Riipp.  Neue  Wirb.  iii.  1835,  p.  3,  pi.  i. 
[Kordofan]. 

Bycanistes  a'istatus  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1902,  p.  240. 

Tins  large  Hornbill  was  common  at  Thika  and  in  the 
Ithanga  Hills.  It  kept  to  the  high  trees  by  the  river. 
I  never  secured  one  though  I  made  many  attempts. 

Lophoceros  deckeni. 

Buceros  deckeni  Cab.  in  Von  der  Decken,  Reisen,  Vogel, 
iii.  1869,  pt.  1,  p.  37,  pi.  vi.  [German  East  Africa]. 

Lophoceros  deckeni  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  274,  text- 
fig.  3  a. 

(J  ?  ?  .  Tsavo  River.  22nd  July.  Wing,  ^  180,  ?  163, 
175  mm. 

?  .  Tsavo  River.     23rd  July.     Wing  185  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown ;  bill  (male)  black,  (female)  red  on  the 
basal  half,  white  on  the  terminal  half ;  legs  black. 

Von  der  Decken^s  Hornbill  was  abundant. 

I  am  afraid  1  cannot  follow  Claude  Grant's  remarks  on 
Lophoceros  deckeni  smd  jacksoni,  Ibis,  1915,  pp.  275-6.  His 
description  of  the  bill  of  the  female  L.  deckeni,  i.e.  "obliquely 
truncated,  not  curved,"  seems  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
own  figure,  where  L.jacksoni  is  shown  as  the  truncated  one. 
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Lophoceros  flavirostris  flavirostris. 

Buceros  Jiavirostris  Riipp.  Neue  Wirb.  1835,  p.  6,  pi.  ii. 
[Taranta  IMts.,  Abyssinia]. 

Lophoceros  flavirostris  flavirostris  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915, 
p.  273. 

<^.         Tsavo  River.     21st  July.     Wing  181  mm. 

?   ?.  „  22ndJuly.          „     183,181mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  yellow  ;  legs  black. 

Common. 

Lophoceros  erythrorhynchus  erythrorhynclius. 
Buceros  erythrorhyticlius  Temm.  PI.  Col.  36*^  Livr.  1823, 
sp.  19  [Senegal]. 

hophoceros  erythrorhynchus  erythrorhynchus  C.  Grant, 
Ibis,  1915,  p.  273. 

?   ad.         Tsavo  River.     22nd  July.    Wing  187  mm. 

?  ?   imm.         „  24th  July.  „     172,169  mm. 

?  .  „  25tli  July.         „     181  mm. 

Iris  brown  or  dark  brown  ;   bill  red  ;  legs  black. 
Common  in  the  dry  country. 

Lophoceros  nasutus  nasutus. 

Buceros  nasutus  Linn.  Syst,  Nat.  1766,  p.  154  [Senegal]. 

Lophoceros  nasutus  nasutus  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  270. 

^  imm.     Tsavo.         2ud  August.      Wing  228  mm. 

^ .  Ithauga.     4th  October.         „      220  mm. 

Male  imm.     Iris  yellow  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  brown. 

Male  ad.    Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  white  and  red;  legs  black. 

The  Tsavo  specimen  is  rather  interesting.  It  gives 
promise  of  being  a  much  larger  bird  than  the  other.  The 
bill  is  shorter,  deeper,  black,  and  not  serrated.  The  basal 
part  of  the  upper  mandible  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  sc.dy 
white  enamel  just  beginning  to  form. 

Lophoceros  melanoleucus  suahelicus 

Lophoceros  7nelanoleucus  suahelicus  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1905, 
p.  187  [Morogoro,  G.E.A.]. 

?  .     Thika.     26tli  August.     Wing  2i5  mm. 
Iris  yellow  ;  bill  red;  legs  black. 
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The  Black-and-Wliite  Hornbill  was  common  at  Thika, 
but  only  one  was  seen  on  the  Tsavo. 

Bucorvus  cafer, 

Buceros  carunculutus  cafer  Schl.  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  Jiuceros, 
1862,  p.  20. 

Bucorvus  cafer  Reich \v.  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1902,  p.  236. 

S .     Tsavo  River.     30th  July.     Wing  596  mm. 

Iris  light  yellow ;  bill  black ;  neck  wattles  red  ;  legs 
black. 

The  Ground  Hornbill  was  seen  in  the  low  country  and 
the  highlands.  I  have  heard  them  make  a  noise  among 
rocks  which  I  took  to  be  a  lion  roaring. 

Halcyon  chelicuti. 

Alaudo  chelicuti  Stanley,  Salt's  Abyss.  1814,  p.  Ivi 
[Chelicut,  Al)yssinia]. 

Halcyon  chelicuti  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  269. 
?  ad.     Tsavo  River.     23rd  July.  Wing  80  mm. 

(^  ad.  „  30tli  July.  „     80  mm. 

(J  ad.  „  13th  August.  ,,     86  mm. 

The  Striped  Kingfisher  was  common  and  n)ostly  seen  in 
dry  country,  feeding  on  insects. 

Halcyon  albiventris  orientalis. 

Halcyon  orientalis  Peters,  J.  f.  O.  1868,  p.  134  [Inham- 
bane]. 

Halcyon  albiventris  orientalis  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  ii.  1902, 
p.  275. 

^.  Thika.  1st  September.     Wing  103  mm. 

cJ  imm.     Tsavo  River,     lltli  August.  ,,     101  mm. 

Iris  (lark  brown;   bill  and  legs  red. 

Halcyon  leucocephala  leucocepliala. 

Alcedo  leucocephala  P.  L.  S.  Miiller,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat. 
Suppl.  1776,  p.  94  [Senegal]. 

Halcyon  leucocephala  leucocephala  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915, 
p.  265. 

?  .     Thika  River.     2nd  September.     Wing  105  mm. 

Common. 
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Eurystomus  afer  suahelicus. 

Ewnjstomus  afer  suahelicus  Neiimami,  J.f.  O.  1905,  p.  186 
[Tscliara,  Kilimanjaro] . 

?  .     Ithauga  Hills.      1st  October. 
?  .  „  9th  October. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  yellow  ;  legs  yellowish  green. 

Occasionally  seen  in  flocks,  perching  on  the  high  trees  by 
the  river.     Locally  known  as  Butcher  Roller. 

Coracias  naevia  naevia. 

Coracias  ncevia  Uaud.  Traite,  ii.  1800,  p.  258  [Senegal]. 
Coracias  ncevia  navia  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  262. 
({.     Ithanga  Hills.     28th  September.     Wing  182  mm. 
Iris  dark  brown;  bill  dark  ;  legs  dark  brown. 
This    Roller    was    met   with    in    the   Thika   district    and 
Ithanga  Hills  only. 

Coracias  caudatas  caudatus. 

Coracias  caudata  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  1766,  p.  160  [Angola]. 

Coracias  caudatus  caudatus  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  261. 

?  .     ThiUa.  28th  August.     Wing  167  mm. 

?  .     Tsavo  Swamp.     4th  August.  „     159  mm. 

5>  .  „  7th  August.  „     163  mm. 

Iris  light  brown  ;  bill  dark  ;  legs  light  brown. 

The  plumage  of  the  Thika  bird  is  worn  and  much  duller 
than  the  others. 

The  Long-tailed  Roller  was  common  in  the  low  country 
and  in  the  highlands.  A  grass-fire  would  draw  numbers  in 
the  latter  country. 

Poicephalus  rufiventris  simplex. 

Foicephalus  simplex  Reichw.  J.  f.  O.  1887,  p.  55  [Near 
Serian,  German  East  Africa]. 

Foicephalus  rujicentris  simplex  Madarasz,  Oru.  Monatsb. 
1912,  p.  80. 

(J.     Tsavo  River.     20th  July.     Wing  152  mm. 

2  $  .  „  2Gth  July.  „     loO,  151  mm. 

The  Red-bellied  Parrot  was  common  on  the  Tsavo.     It  had 
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a  loud  shriek  and  a  very  fast  flight.     I  saw  it  generally  near 
baobab  trees.     This  was  tlie  only  Parrot  seen. 

The  bill  is  very  much  larger,  sex  for  sex,  than  in  the 
northern  race. 

Glaucidium  per  latum. 

St  rix  per  led  a  Vieill.  N.  Diet.  (i'Hist.  Nat.  vii.  1817,  p.  26 
[Senegal]. 

Glaucidium  jjerlatum  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  256. 

S.     Tsavo  River.     24th  July.     Wing  105  mm. 

S'  „  25th  July.  ,,     105  mm. 

I  saw  this  little  Owl  on  several  occasions.  In  each  case 
it  was  sitting  on  the  bare  bough  of  a  tree  without  any 
pretence  oP  conccalnicnt. 

Falco  cuvieri. 

Fulco  cuvieri  A.  Smith,  S.  African  Quart.  Journ.  i.  1830, 
p.  392  [Kei  R.,  E.  Cape  Colony]  ;  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915, 
p.  249. 

(J  ad.     Thika.     5th  September.     Wing  236  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;   bill  blue,  cere  yellow  ;  legs  yellow. 

This  was  the  only  example  of  Cuvier's  Falcon  observed. 
It  is  in  full  adult  freshly-moulted  plumage. 

Falco  peregrinus  minor. 

Falcu  minor  Sclileg.  Abh.  Geb,  Zool.  &  Vergl.  Anat.  iii. 
2.  Heft,  1844,  p.  20  [Cape]. 

Falco  minor  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  i.  1901,  p.  622. 
?  ,     Tsavo  Swamp.     6th  August.      Wing  315  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  black,  cere  yellow  ;  legs  lemon- 
yellow. 

This  particular  bird  was  exceedingly  tame.  I  saw  only 
one  other  Falcon  ot  the  same  size,  also  in  this  district. 

Poliohierax  semitorquatus. 

Falco  semitorquata  A.  Smith,  Rep.  Exp.  C.  Atr.  1836,  p.  44 
[Bechuanaland] . 

Poliohierax  semitorquatus  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  j).  249. 
J  .     Tsavo  River.     10th  August.     Wing  127  mm. 
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Iris  daric  ;  l)ill  black,  cere  orange  ;  legs  orange. 

I  also  saw  the  African  Falconet  at  Koru  Halt  near 
Muhoroni,  Their  habits,  from  the  little  I  saw  of  them, 
were  more  those  of  a  Shrike  than  of  a  Hawk. 

Aviceda  cuculoides  verreauxi. 

Aviceda  verreauxi  Lafr.  Rev.  Zool,  1846,  p.  130  [Port 
Natal]. 

Baza  verreauxi  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  i.  1901,  p.  619. 

Imm.     Thika.     September.     Wing  295  mm. 

This  was  the  only  example  of  the  Cuckoo-Falcon  secured 
or  noticed.  It  is  in  immature  plumage,  with  the  back  and 
head  brown  interspersed  with  dark  blue  feathers.  This 
specimen  is  named  on  locality  only. 

Though  the  adults  of  A.  c.  euculuides  from  West  Africa 
are  easily  distinguishable  from  A.  c.  verreauxi  of  South  and 
East  Africa,  I  can  see  no  difference  between  the  immature 
birds  except  that  A.  c.  cuculoides  has  a  tendency  to  darker 
coloration  earlier.  I  certainly  think  A.,  c.  verreauxi  is 
merely  a  form  of  the  other,  and  not  a  separate  species. 

Machaerhamphus  anderssoni. 

Strijigonyx  anderssoni  Gurney,  P.  Z.  S.  1865,  p.  618 
[Damaraland] . 

Mach(Erhamphus  anderssoni  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.i.  I900,p.596. 
?  .     Tsavo  River.     12th  August.      Wing  364  mm. 

Iris  yellow  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  slate. 

I  saw  only  one  example  of  this  bird.  I  was  standing 
outside  my  tent  after  dinner,  watching  some  large  bats. 
I  determined  to  shoot  one,  and  picked  up  a  collector's  gun  ; 
as  I  did  so,  a  large  Hawk  came  past  me  going  very  fast, 
and  I  was  lucky  enough  to  kill  it  with  a  snap-shot.  It  was 
also  undoubtedly  after  the  bats. 

The  whole  plumage  is  sooty-black,  all  the  feathers  having 
white  bases,  which  show  through  in  places,  especially  on 
the  throat,  down  which,  however,  there  is  a  central  line  of 
blacker  feathers.  There  are  four  specimens  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  one  from  Kampala  in  Uganda  matches  my 
bird  well. 
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Milvus  aegyptius 

Fako  ceyyptius  Gniel.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1788,  p.  261  [Egypt]. 

?  .     Ithanga  Hills.     1st  Octo])er.     Wing  450  ram. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;   bill,  cere,  and  legs  yellow. 

No  Kites  were  seen  in  tlie  Serengeti  or  on  the  Tsavo ; 
elsewhere  they  were  common.  The  Egyptian  Kite  fre- 
quented my  camp  on  tlie  Thika  River. 

This  bird  appears  to  be  intermediate  between  M.  a. 
(Bgijptius  and  M.  <e.  parasitus,  but  nearer  the  former. 

Terathopius  ecaudatus. 

Falco  ecaudatus  Dand.  Traite,  ii.  1800,  p.  54  [Knysna]. 

Trruthopius  ecaudatus  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  247. 

^.  Tsavo  River.        26th  July.         Wing  505  ram. 

(^  jnv.     Ithanga  Hills.     3rd  Octobci'.  „     490  mm. 

Male  adult.  Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  yellow,  black  at  the 
tip  ;  cere  red  ;  feet  orange. 

Malejuv.  Iris  brown  ;  bill  yellowish  green ;  legs  whitish ; 
cere  yellow-green. 

The  Bataleur  Eagle  was  commonly  seen  on  the  wing  all 
through  the  country.  Its  shape  is  unmistaka])le  and 
peculiar.  I  never  happened  to  see  it  stoop  at  birds  or 
come  to  dead  animals,  as  I  believe  it  will  on  occasions. 

Asturinula  monogrammica. 

Falco  monogrammicus  Temra.  PI.  Col.  i.  1824,  pi.  314 
[Senegal]. 

Kaupifalco  monogrammicus  Reich w.  Vog.  Afr.  i.  1901, 
p.  547. 

?  .     Tsavo  River.     2nd  August.     Wing  239  mra. 

Iris  orange;  bill  yellow,  dark  at  the  tip;  legs  orange- 
red. 

This  bird  was  met  with  in  the  dense  bush  along  the 
Tsavo  River.     I  did  not  see  it  elsewhere. 

Lophoaetus  occipitalis. 

Falco  occipitalis  Daud.  Traite,  ii.  1800,  p.  40  [Knysna], 

Lojilioaetus  occipitalis  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  246. 

I  did  not  secure  a  specimen  of  this  Eagle,  though  I  saw 
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many  in  the  Thika  district.  The  lonj;-  crest  and  white 
patches  ou  the  wings  are  very  noticeable.  I  did  not  see  it 
in  the  low  country. 

Spizaetus  hellicosus. 

Falco  bellicosus  Daud.  Traite,  ii.  1800,  p.  38  [Gt.  Namaqua- 
land]. 

Spizaetus  bellicosus  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  245. 

($  .     Tsavo  River.     10th  August.     Wing  575  mm. 

Iris  yellow;  bill  black,  cere  blue  ;  feet  greyish  white. 

I  saw  a  pair  of  Martial  Hawk-Eagles  on  the  Tsavo,  and 
was  lucky  enough  to  kill  one  at  long  range.  I  never  met 
with  it  again. 

Hieraaetus  fasciatus  spilogaster. 

Spizai'tus  spilogastcr  Bonap.  Rev.  et  Mag.  Zool.  1850, 
p.  487  [Abyssinia]. 

Hiej'aaetus  fasciatus  Zedlitz,  J.  f.  O.  1910,  pp.  374-376. 
?  .     Tsavo  River.     27th  July.     Wing  435  mm. 
Iris  yellow  ;  bill  blackish-horn;  legs  whitish  green. 

1  found  this  Hawk-Eagle  breeding  in  trees  up  the  Tsavo 
River.  They  make  a  large  and  conspicuous  nest  of  sticks 
on  the  top-fork  of  a  tall  tree.  I  saw  three  nests  occupied 
and  many  others  empty.  This  was  in  late  July  and  early 
August.  I  believe  the  Spanish  form,  H.  f.  fasciatus,  only 
breeds  in  rocks.  The  one  I  shot  was  sitting  ou  a  single, 
very  much  addled  egg.     The  bird  was  in  clean  adult  dress. 

Hieraaetus  wahlbergi. 

AquUu  wahlbergi  Sundev.  ffifv.  Vet.-Ak.  Forh.  1850, 
p.  109  [Upper  Kaffraria]. 

Hieraaetus  wahlbergi  Heichw.  Vog.  Afr.  i.  1901,  p.  581. 
cJ .     Ithanga  Hills.     9th  October.     Wing  418  ram. 

2  ?  ad.  &  iram.  Ithanga  Hills.  11th  October.  Wing: 
ad.,  422  mm.  ;  imm.,  410  mm. 

The  immature  bird  is  much  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
other. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  dark,  cere  yellowish  ;  feet  yellowish. 
Wahlberg's  Eagle  was  not  much  in  evidence  until  a  grass- 
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fire  occurred.  Then  I  have  seen  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty 
at  once,  very  busy  with  the  disturbed  insects.  I  did  not 
meet  with  it  in  the  low  country. 

Aquila  pomarina  pomarina. 

Aquila  pomarina  Brehm,  Handb,  Naturg.  Vog.  Deutschl. 
1831,  p.  27. 

Aquila  pomarina  pomarina  Hartert,  Vog.  pal.  Faun.  ii. 
1914,  p.  1104. 

?  ad.     Ithanga  Hills.     12th  October.     Wing  483  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  cere  and  feet  orange  ;  bill  dark. 

I  only  saw  one  Spotted  Eagle,  which  I  secured.  It  came 
to  a  grass-fire  and  perched  on  a  tree  just  in  front  of  the 
flames.  I  recognised  it  as  something  fresh,  and  promptly 
shot  it,  though  I  had  no  little  difficulty  in  retrieving  it. 

This  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  Spotted  Eagle  in  tropical  Africa.  The  most  southern 
occurrence  I  can  find  previous  to  this  is  that  of  one  of  the 
large  race  in  Bogosland  in  Italian  Eritrea. 

Aquila  rapax. 

Faico  rapax  Temm.  PI.  Col.  i.  1828,  pi.  455  [S.  Africa]. 

Aquila  rapax  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  214. 

(J  imm.    Ithanga  Hills.    29th  September.    W  ing  492  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  dark,  cere  yellow  ;  legs  yellow. 

I  did  not  positively  identify  the  Tawny  Eagle  on  the 
Tsavo,  though  I  saw  several  brown  Eagles  at  a  distance 
which  were  quite  likely  of  this  species.  On  the  Thika, 
however,  it  was  not  uncommon.  It  is  the  only  Eagle 
I  ever  saw  come  to  carrion. 

Buteo  anceps. 

Falco  desertorum  Daud.  Traite,  ii.  1800,  p.  162  [Cape  of 
Good  Hope]. 

Buteo  desertorum  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  244. 

Buteo  buteo  anceps  Brehm  :  Hartert,  Vog.  pal.  Faun.  ii. 
p.  1125. 

?  .     Ithanga  Hills.      10th  October.     Wing  370  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  dark  ;  legs  yellow. 
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This  specimen  agrees  well  with  Reichenow's  description 
of  the  red  form  of  the  adult,  hut  from  its  behaviour  1  should 
have  taken  it  to  be  a  young  bird.  It  was  very  tame  and 
only  flew  from  tree  to  tree,  whereas  all  the  other  Buzzards 
and  Kites — they  were  round  a  grass-fire — were  distinctly 
shy. 

The  bird  is  brick-red  beneath,  the  thighs  being  very  little 
darker  than  the  rest  of  the  under  surface  ;  feathers  of  the 
back  dark  brown  with  red  edges ;  tail  brick-red.  There  are 
no  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  Collection  of  so  red  a 
colour. 

Buteo  augur. 

Buteo  augur  Riipp.  Neue  Wirb.,  Vog.  1835,  p.  38,  pi.  xvi. 
[Abyssinia]  ;  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  243. 

?  .     Thika.     1st  September.     Wing  435  mm. 

Though  the  Augur  Buzzard  was  common  in  the  Ithanga 
Hills,  I  secured  one  only.  The  odd  shape  and  breadth  of 
its  wings  make  it  unmistakable  when  flying.  I  did  not 
meet  with  it  on  the  Tsavo.  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
naming  l)oth  these  Buzzards  :  the  variation  in  the  plumage 
of  B.  augur  is  amazing.  As  I  shot  this  specimen  sitting, 
I  did  not  recognise  it  as  B.  augur,  which  1  should  have  done 
had  I  seen  it  flying. 

General  colour  above  brown  with  several  darker  feathers ; 
below  white  with  a  tinge  of  chestnut  in  places  and  with  large 
blackish-brown  tips  to  the  chest-feathers.  Tail  dirty  chestnut 
with  thin  brown  l)ars.     The  plumage  was  much  worn. 

Accipiter  minuUus. 

Falco  minuUus  Daud.  Traite,  ii.  1800,  p.  88  [Gamtoos  R., 
Cape  Colony] . 

Accipiter  minuUus  tropicalis  Reich w.  J.  f.  0.  1898,  p.  139. 

Accipiter  minuUus  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  243. 

(J  imm.     Thika.  October.      Wing  150  ram. 

?  .  Tsavo  River.     27th  July.         „     155  mm. 

Iris  yellow ;  bill  black  ;  feet  yellow. 

The  Least  Sparrow-Hawk  is  not  common  in  either 
locality. 
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Melierax  gabar. 

Falco  gabar  Daud.  Traite,  ii.  1800,  p.  87  [Swartkop  River, 
Cape  Colonj'']. 

Melierax  gabar  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  240. 

?  .     Tsavo  Swamp.     6th  August.       Wing  175  mm. 

?.     Tsavo  River.        11th  August.  „     217  ram. 

?  .     Tsavo.  17th  August.  „     194  mm. 

Iris  and  cere  yellow ;  bill  black  ;  legs  orange. 

This  Hawk  was  very  common  on  the  Tsavo,  and  nearly 
always  met  with  in  pairs. 

I  saw  a  black-looking  Hawk  on  August  11  passing  through 
the  tops  of  the  trees  along  the  Tsavo,  and  was  fortunate  in 
securing  it  by  a  long  shot ;  it  proved  to  be  the  black  form 
of  this  species.     I  saw  no  others. 

Melierax  canorus  poliopterus. 

Melierax poliopterus  Cabanis,  J.  f.  O.  1868,  p.  413  [Umba 
River,  G.  E.  Afr.]. 

Melierax  canorus  poliopterus  Erlanger,  J.  f.  O.  1904, 
p.  163. 

S  ?  .    Tsavo  River.    24th  July.   Wing,  $  310,  ?  340  mm. 

cJ .  „  15th  August.     ,,     320  mm. 

Iris  hazel  or  dark  brown;  bill  black,  cere  red  or  yellow  ; 
legs  red  or  orange-colour. 

Not  uncommon  on  the  Tsavo,  both  in  the  thick  bush  and 
on  the  Serengeti  Plains.     It  was  usually  shy. 

Serpentarius  serpentarius. 

Falco  serpentarius  Miller,  Var.  subjects  Nat.  Hist.  1779, 
pi.  xxviii.  [Cape  of  Good  Hope]. 

Serpentarius  serpentarius  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  i.  1900,  p.  528. 

($  .     Ithanga  Hills.     8ih  September. 

I  noticed  a  good  number  of  Secretary  Birds,  both  on  the 
Serengeti  and  along  the  Tbika.  Some  of  them  I  saw  con- 
stantly picking  up  something  off  the  ground,  and  I  believe 
they  feed  to  a  large  extent  on  insects.  I  have  also  seen 
them  walk  behind  a  grass-fire  looking  for  half-charred 
locusts  and  grasshoppers. 
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Pelecanus  roseus. 

Pelecanus  roseus  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  pt.  2,  1789^  p.  570 
[Manila,  Philippines]  ;  Reiehw.  Vog.  Afr.  i.  1900,  p.  101. 

2  ?  .     Tsavo  River,     lltli  August.     Wing  618  mm. 

Iris  cream-colour  ;  bill  blue,  red,  and  yellow  ;  legs  red. 

A  large  flock  of  Pelicans  were  seen  in  the  early  morning 
on  the  tops  of  some  high  trees  by  the  Tsavo.  The  river  was 
enclosed  by  bush  at  this  point,  and  they  could  not  have  been 
feeding  anywhere  near.  I  presume  they  were  on  migration 
and  had  rested  there  for  the  night. 

Plotus  rufus. 

Plotus  rufus  Lacep.  et  Daud.  in  Buffon  Hist.  Nat. 
(18mo  ed.  Didot),  Quad.  xiv.  p.  319;  Ois.  xvii.  1799, 
p.  81  [Senegal]. 

Anhinga  rufa  Reichw.  V(3g.  Afr.  i.  1900,  p.  95. 

S .     Tsavo  River.     August.     Wing  355  ram. 

Several  Darters  were  seen  on  the  Tsavo  at  different  times. 
They  were  shy  and  not  common. 

Anas  undulata. 

Anas  undulata  Dubois,  Orn.  Gal.  1839,  p.  119,  pi.  77 
[Cape]  ;  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  i.  1900,  p.  113. 

o  .     Thika  District.     30th  August. 

I  shot  several  Yellow-billed  Ducks,  but  did  not  keep  any 
skins.     They  were  all  young  and  in  bad  plumage. 

Dendrocygna  viduata. 

Anas  viduata  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1766,  p.  205  [Cartagena, 
Spain]. 

Dendrocygna  viduata  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  i.  1900,  p.  124. 

^  ad.     Thika.     30th  August.     Wing  214  mm. 

Iris  dark  j  bill  black,  tipped  with  blue  ;  feet  blue-grey. 

I  noticed  several  White-faced  Tree-Ducks  among  a  large 
number  of  the  Yellow-billed  Ducks,  on  a  small  pool  near 
Thika. 

This  specimen  was  shot  by  the  late  R.  B.  Woosnam,  who 
was  with  me  at  the  time. 
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Alopochen  aegyptiacus. 

Anas  cegijptiaca  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1766,  p.  197  [Egypt]. 
Alopochen  osgyptiacits  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  73. 
(^  &  ?  ad.     Tsavo.     21st  August. 

I  saw  the  Egyptian  Goose  on  this   occasion   only,  and 
secured  a  right  and  left  with  a  '410  collector's  gun. 

Ardeola  ralloides, 

Ardea  ralloides  Scopoli,  Ann.  i.  1769,  p.  88. 
Ardeola  ralloides  Reich w.  Vog.  Afr.  i.  1901,  p.  374. 
?  .     Tsavo  Swamp.     6th  August.     Wing  215  mm. 
Iris  yellow  ;  bill  green  ;  legs  green. 

The  Squacco  Heron  was  seen  in  most  places  where  there 
was  water. 

Ardea  goliath. 

Ardea  goliath  Cretzschmar  in  Rupp.  Atlas,  1826,  p.  39, 
pi.  36  [White  Nile]  ;  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  i.  1901,  p.  376. 
?  imm.     Thika  River.     3rd  October. 
Rarely  seen  on  the  Tsavo  and  Thika  rivers. 

Ephippiorhynchus  senegalensis. 

Mideria  senegalensis   Shaw,  Trans.   Linn.    Soc.  v.   1798, 
p.  35,  pi.  3  [Senegal]. 

Ephippiorhynchus  senegalensis  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  67. 
$  .     Tsavo  Swamp.     3rd  August. 

Bill  red,   black   band,   yellow  saddle ;    iris  yellow ;    legs 
black,  joints  pink. 

Only  seen  on  this  one  occasion,  and  secured  by  a  lucky 
flying  shot  with  a  '22  rifle. 

Hagedashia  hagedash  erlangeri. 

Hagedashia  hagedash  erlangeri 'NeuxnsLnn,  Ornis,  xiii.  1909, 
pp.  193,  195  [Dogge,  S.  Somaliland]. 

cJ  .     Ithanga  Hills.     4th  October.     Wing  368  ram. 

Iris  white ;    bill  purple    and   black ;    legs  dark  red   and 
black. 

This   Ibis  was  not  uncommon  on  the  Tsavo  and  Thika 
rivers. 

2e2 
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Balearica  regulorum  gibliericeps. 

Balearica  gibbenceps  Reichw.  J.  £.  O.  1892,  p.  126 
[E.  Africa]. 

Balearica  regulorum  gibbericeps  Reichw.  Yog.  Afr.  i.  1900, 
p.  266. 

(J .     Thika.     25th  August. 

Iris  dark;  bill  and  legs  black  ;  cheek  and  throat  red. 

The  Crowned  Crane  was  seen  on  the  swamps  of  the 
Tsavo,  and  on  the  open  plains  at  Thika  a  long  way  from 
water. 

Otis  kori  stmtMunculus. 

Otis  k&ri  strut liiuncidus  Nenm.  J.  f.  O.  1907,  p.  306 
[Lake  Zwai]  ;  C.  Grant^  Ibis^  1915,  p.  65. 

^  ?  ad.  Tsavo  River.  6th  August.  Wing,  ^  641, 
?  573  mm. 

This  Bustard  was  not  uncommon  on  open  ground,  both 
in  the  Serengeti  and  the  highlands.  Sometimes  they  were 
quite  tame.  I  took  four  shots  to  kill  the  male  of  these  two  at 
about  200  yards,  and  he  did  not  seem  in  the  least  alarmed. 

Otis  senegalensis  canicollis. 

Otis  canicollis  Reichw.  Oru.  Centralb.  1881,  p.  79 
[R.  Juba]. 

Otis  senegalensis  canicollis  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  65. 

c?  .     Tsavo  River.     1st  August.     Wing  313  mm. 

Iris  cream-colour  ;  bill  cream-colour,  tipped  with  dusky  ; 
legs  cream-colour. 

Tlie  Grey-necked  Bustard  was  not  uncommon  on  the 
Serengeti  Plains. 

This  bird  is  certainly  more  sandy  on  the  back  than  any 
of  Claude  Grant^s  specimens  or  than  any  in  the  collection 
from  British  or  German  East  Africa.  It  is  probably  the 
Otis  canicollis  erlangeri  of  Reichenow,  and  is  a  variation  of 
0.  s.  canicollis,  other  specimens  from  near  localities  being 
dark. 

Otis  ruficrista  gindiana. 

Eupodutis  gindiana  Oustalet,  Bull.  Soc.  Philom.  1881, 
p.  163  [Somalilaudj. 
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Lophotis  gindiana  Sharpe,  Cat.  Birds  Brit.  ]\Iiis.  xxiii. 
1894.,  p.  2i)2. 

Otis  raficrist a  gindiana  Zedlitz,  J.  f.  O.  1914,  p.  635. 

S  ?  ad.  Tsavo  Swamp.  7th  August.  Wing,  S  272, 
?  265  mm. 

Iris  cream-colour;  bill  dark  ;  legs  brownish  grey. 

Quite  common  in  thin  bush  at  this  point.  Not  seen 
elsewhere. 

Cursorius  temminckii. 

Cursorius  temminckii  Swainson,  Zool.  Illustr.  ii.  1822, 
p.  106. 

Cursorius  tem.minckii  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  60. 

2?.  Ithanga  Hills.  27th  September.  Wing  116  & 
121  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  dark  ;  legs  white. 

Common  on  the  bare  patches  of  ground  surrounded  by 
bush  in  the  Ithanga  Hills  and  Thika  district. 

Tringoides  hypoleucus. 

Tringa  hypoleucos  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  ]758,  p.  149  [Sweden]  ; 
C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  58. 

$  .     Tsavo  Swamp.     6th  August.  Wing  109  mm. 

$  .     Thika.  3rd  September.  ,,     110  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  dark  ;  legs  greenish  slate. 

The  Common  Sandpiper  was  seen  on  the  Tsavo  River  in 
several  places,  and  also  on  the  high  ground  near  Thika. 
It  was  one  of  the  very  few  European  birds  I  saw  at  this 
time  of  year. 

Stephanibyx  coronatus. 

Charadrius  coronatus  Boddaert,  Tab.  PI.  Enl.  1783,  p.  49 
[Cape] . 

Stephanibyx  coronatus  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  56. 
($  ?.    Tsavo  Swamp.    6th  August.    Wing  195  &  188  mm. 
?  .        Ithanga  Hills.    2nd  October.       „      192  mm. 
Iris  yellow ;  bill  black,  red  at  the  base  ;  legs  red. 
The   Crowned  Lapwing  was  common  in  both  localities. 
It    flies    round    shrieking  when  disturbed,  and    is   a  great 
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nuisance  when  one  is  after  large  game.     I  saw  a  young 
one  in  down  at  Tiiika  in  late  August. 


Hoplopterus  armatus. 

Ckaradrius  annatus  Burcliell,  Travels,  i.  1822,  p,  501 
[Klaarwater,  or  Griquatown,  Cape  Colony]. 

Hoplopterus  armatus  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  55. 

^  .     Tsavo  Swamp.     6tli  August.     Wing  190  mm. 

Iris  deep  crimson;  bill  and  legs  black. 

A  pair  of  Spur- winged  Plovers  were  seen  by  a  swamp  in 
the  top  reaches  of  the  Tsavo.  They  were  not  met  with 
elsewhere. 

Fodica  sp. 

?  .  Tliika  River,  Ithanga  Hills.  3rd  October.  Wingf 
190  mm. 

This  Finfoot  was  not  uncommon  on  the  Thika  Biver  near 
the  Ithanga  Hills.  1  saw  it  usually  in  pairs  and  often  in 
swift  running  water.  It  was  shy,  and  went  straight  to  cover 
under  the  opposite  bank. 

In  attempting  to  name  this  bird  I  went  carefully  over  all 
the  specimens  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  and  though 
the  material  is  very  incomplete,  certain  points  of  interest 
became  evident.  The  first  is  that  there  are  two  distinct 
species  in  South  and  East  Africa,  not  one  as  is  usually 
supposed.  The  one  is  Podica  petersi  Ilartl.,  a  very  large 
bird,  apparently  rare,  and  confined  to  the  east  coast,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tana  River  in  British  East  Africa  to 
Bathurst  in  eastern  Cape  Colony.  The  other  is  a  much 
smaller  bird,  ranging  from  Cape  Colony  through  the 
Transvaal,  Zululand,  and  Nyasaland  to  the  highlands  of 
British  East  Africa.  This  smaller  bird  may  or  may  not 
be  distinct  from  Podica  senegalensis  of  north-western  Africa. 

The  difl'erence  is  mainly  in  size.  Podica  petersi  has  a 
wing  of  from  230-252  mm.,  the  other  bird  183-211  mm. 
At  any  rate  in  breeding-plumage,  and  possibly  at  other  times 
as  well,  the  adult  male  of  P.  petersi  has  a  black  foreneck  ; 
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so  has  the  adult  male  of  P.  senegalensis.  I  cannot  find  any 
evidence  that  the  smaller  and  commoner  bird  ever  assumes 
a  black  foreneck.  If  it  does,  it  is  probably  indistinguishable 
from  P.  senegalensis ;  but  it  is  at  least  noteworthy  that  out 
of  seven.  P.  senegalensis  from  West  Africa,  two  have  a  black 
neck,  out  of  four  P.  petersi  from  the  east  coast,  two  have 
a  black  neck,  and  out  of  fourteen  of  this  bird,  none  has  a 
black  neck.  Further,  I  must  have  seen  a  dozen  pairs  or 
more  on  the  Thika  River,  and  though  I  was  not  paying-  any 
great  attention  to  them,  I  am  pretty  sure  I  should  have 
noticed  a  black-necked  one.  However,  whether  distinct  from 
■  P.  senegalensis  or  not,  it  is  certainly  distinct  from  P.  petersi. 
The  male  described  in  Stark  and  Sclater^s  '  Fauna  of 
South  Africa '  is  true  P.  petersi,  the  female  probably  the 
other  bird.  The  male  figured  in  Sharpe  and  Layard^s  '  Bii'ds 
of  South  Africa  '  is  also  P.  petersi,  being  probably  specimen 
No.  2  in  the  appended  list.  Reichenow,  who  unites  P. petersi 
with  P.  senegalensis^  is  probably  only  thinking  of  the  smaller 
bird. 

The  next  point  is  that  Podica  jacobi  Reichw.is  the  female 
and  non-breeding  male  of  P.  camerunensis  Sjost.,  as  the  series 
of  birds  collected  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Bates  in  the  Cameroons 
shows  clearly.  I  append  a  list  of  the  birds  at  present  in 
the  Natural  History  Museum. 

1.    PODICA  SENEGALENSIS. 

Heliornis  senegalensis  Vieill.  N.  Diet.  H.  N.  xiv.  1817, 
p.  279. 

Hab.  Senegal,  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Gold  Coast,  South 
Nigeria. 


mm. 

1.  AcL? 

6- 

Wing  205. 

Sierra  Leone. 

25.12.04. 

Black  foreneck. 

2.  Ad.? 

6. 

„     203. 

Gambia. 

? 

,, 

3.  Ad.  ? 

„     205. 

,, 

? 

White  foreneck 

4.  Ad.? 

„     203. 

Gold  Coast. 

? 

„ 

5.  Ad.? 

„     182. 

Senegal. 

? 

>, 

6.  Juv. 

M     174. 

,, 

? 

„ 

7.  Juv. 

„     160. 

S.  Nigeria. 

12.1. 

12. 

„ 
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2.    PODICA  PETERSI. 

Podica  petersi  Hartl.  Abhandl,  nat.  Ver.  Hamburg,  ii. 
1852,  p.  62. 

Podica  mossamhicana  Peters,  Ber.  Verb.  k.  Preuss.  Akad, 
Berlin,  1853,  p.  783  [Mosambique] . 

Heliornis  impipi  Licbt.  Noraencl.  Av.  1854,  p.  104. 

Hab.  East  Coast  of  Africa,  from  British  East  Africa  to 
East  Cape  Colony. 


mm. 

1. 

Acl.?c?. 

Wing  252  (worn). 

S.E.  Africa. 

? 

Black  foreneck. 

2. 

Ad.  cJ. 

„     252. 

Natal. 

? 

,, 

3. 

Ad.  $. 

„     240. 

Mozambique. 

? 

White  foreneck 

4. 

Ad.  $. 

„     230  (much 

worn). 

Tana  River 
(mouth). 

May. 

" 

3.  Podica  sp.  ? 

Hab.    South   Africa  :    Transvaal,    Zululand,    Nyasaland, 
British  East  Africa  (highlands). 


mm. 

1.  Ad.  $. 

Wing  198. 

South  Africa, 

26  March.       White  throat 

2.  Ad.  ? 

„     200. 

„ 

? 

3.  Ad.? 

„     196. 

„ 

? 

4.  Ad.? 

„     210. 

>» 

? 

6.  Ad.  ? 

„     206. 

„ 

? 

6.  Ad.? 

„     211. 

,, 

? 

7.  Ad.  ? 

„    205. 

Transvaal. 

26  May. 

8.  Ad.  2- 

„     210. 

Zululand. 

15  Aug.                   „ 

9.  Ad.  ?. 

„     199. 

„ 

24  Sept, 

10.  ?Ad.  c?. 

„     195. 

Nyasaland. 

June.                        „ 

11.  Ad.  $. 

„  clipped. 

„ 

1  Oct. 

12.  Ad.  2- 

„  clipped. 

„ 

November.              „ 

13.  ?Ad.  9. 

,,  183. 

„ 

June.                       „ 

14.  Ad.  $ . 

„  191(worn). 

B.  E.  Africa. 

3  Oct. 

4.  Podica  camerunensis. 

Podica  camerunensis  Sjost.  Orn.  Monatsb.  i.  1893,  p.  42; 
Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  i.  1900,  p.  300. 

Podica  jacobi  Reichw,  J.  f,  O.  liv.  1906,  p.  325. 
Hab.  Cameroons. 

mm. 

1.  Ad,  J.  Wing  187,       R,  Ja.       26  Aug,        Very  black  breast 

and  foreneck. 

2.  Ad.  (5  (testes  large)         „     188,  „  24  Apr.        Less  black  breast, 

G.  L.  B.  black  foreneck. 

3.  Ad,  S-  V     191.  „  10  Mar. 
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mm. 


4.  Ad.d'(testesmedium)  Wingl93.  E.  Ja.  27  Feb.      White  breast  and 

Gr.  L.  B.  «  foreneck. 

5-  Ad.  d".                               „     189.  „  26  Jan. 

,6.  Ad.  2.                               „     152.  „  30  Apr. 

7.  Ad.  9  (ova  in  ovary)        „     160.  „  27  Mar. 

G.  L.  B. 

8.  Ad.  2  (ova  in  ovary)        „     170.  „  23  Mar. 

G.  L.  B. 

9.  Ad.  $.                               „     171.  Efulen.  1  Feb. 

10.  Ad.  5 .                               „     160.  E.  Ja.  10  Feb. 

11.  Ad.  2 .                             „     162.  „  27  Dec. 

Specimens  4-11  agree  exactly  with  Reichenow's  descrip- 
tion of  P.jacobi,  and  this  therefore  becomes  a  synonym. 


Since  the  above  was  written^  Dr.  Hartert  has  very  kindly 
sent  me  information  about  the  specimens  from  South  and 
East  Africa  in  Tring  Museum.  Two  males — one  from  Natal, 
the  other  from  East  London — are  large,  having  wing- 
measurements  of  235  and  243  mm.  respectively ;  the  others 
average  just  over  200  mm.  None  have  black  necks,  but  all 
are  from  Natal  or  East  Cape  Colony.  I  am  still  inclined 
to  believe  in  the  presence  of  two  separate  species  in  this 
district.  For,  even  allowing  that  there  may  be  disparity  of 
size  in  the  sexes  (there  is  such  in  P.  camerunensis,  but  not 
apparently  in  P.  senegalefisis  proper),  there  is  still  the  fact 
that  the  large  eastern  and  small  Senegal  birds  assume  a 
black  neck,  and  the  intervening  central  and  southern  form 
does  not.  I  should  not,  however,  feel  justified  in  giving 
this  third  form  a  name  on  the  very  incomplete  material 
available. 

Limnocorax  niger. 

Rallus  niger  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  pt.  2, 1789,  p.  717  [Cape]. 

Limnocorax  niger  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  46. 

($  ad.     Thika.     5th  September.     Wing  106  mm. 

Iris  red;  bill  light  green;  legs  red. 

I  met  with  the  Black  Rail  on  one  occasion  only,  several 
being  seen  on  the  road  beyond  Chania  Bridge  where  it 
passes  through  a  small  papyrus  swamp. 
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Turtur  chalcospilos. 

Columba  chalcospilos  Wagler,  Syst.  Av.,  Col.  1827,  sp.  83 
[Senegal]. 

Turtur  chalcospilos  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  39. 

S  ?.     Tsavo.     19th  July.     Wing,  (J  105,  ?  105  mm. 

Iris  black  ;  bill  purplish  lead  ;  feet  purple. 

This  Dove  was  numerous  on  the  Tsavo,  and  generally 
seen  feeding  on  the  ground  under  the  bushes  ;  it  was  not 
noticed  elsewhere. 

This  would  be  T.  c.  acanthina  of  Oberholser,  P.  U.S.  N.  M. 
1905,  p.  845,  if  that  subspecies  is  found  to  be  valid. 

(Ena  capensis. 

Columba  capensis  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17G6,  p.  286  [Cape]. 

Ql^na  capensis  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  45. 

?  .     Tsavo  River.        29th  July.        AVing  102  mm. 

?  .     Tsavo  Swamp.     3rd  August.  „     103  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  dark ;  feet  purple. 

These  birds  are  from  the  type-locality  of  (E.  c.  anonyma 
Oberholser,  P.  U.S.  N.  M.  1905,  p.  843. 

The  Long-tailed  Dove  was  seen  only  at  two  points  on  the 
Tsavo  River,  both  fairly  far  up ;  like  the  last  species,  it  was 
also  fond  of  feeding  on  the  ground. 

Streptopelia  capicola  damarensis. 

Turtur  damarensis  Finsch  &  Hartl.  Vog.  Ost-A£r.  1870, 
p.  550  [Damaralandj. 

Turtur  capicola  tropicus  Reichw.  Orn.  Monatsb.  1902, 
p.  139. 

Streptopelia  capicola  damarensis  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  42. 
?  .     Thika.     September.     Wing  146  mm. 

This  Dove  was  very  common  everywhere.  The  bushes 
along  the  Tsavo  were  sometimes  covered  with  them,  though 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  the  same  subspecies  which 
occurred  in  both  places. 

Streptopelia  semitorquata  semitorquata. 
Columba  semitorquata  Riippell,  Neue  Wirb.  1835,  p.  66, 
pi.  23  [Taranta  Mt.,  N.  Abyssinia]. 
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Streptopelia  semitorquata  semitorquata  C.  Grant,  Ibis, 
1915,  p.  41. 

?  .     Thika.     28th  March.     Wing  173  mm. 

S .  „         29th  March.  „     180  mm. 

Iris  dark,  surrounded  by  red  ;  bill  dark  ;  legs  purple. 

This  Turtle-Dove  was  commoa  at  Thika,  and  generally 
quite  tame.  I  did  not  meet  with  it  in  the  Ithanga  Hills 
or  in  the  low  country. 

Vinago  calva  salvadorii. 

Vinago  calva  salvadorii  Dubois,  P.  Z.  S.  1897,  p.  784 
[East  and  Central  Africa]  ;  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  36. 

2  c?.     Thika.     31st  August.     Wing  169  &  175  mm. 

Iris  light  blue,  with  light  pink  ring;  bill  red,  tip  white  ; 
legs  red. 

Very  common  at  Chania  Bridge  and  along  the  Thika; 
they  came  to  feed  on  the  wild  figs.  I  found  them  almost 
impossible  to  see  among  the  leaves,  as  they  sit  very  still. 
I  saw  no  Green  Pigeons  in  the  low  country. 

Pterocles  gutturalis  saturatior. 

Pterocles  gutturalis  saturatior  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii. 
1900,  p.  29  [British  East  Africa]. 

?  .     Thika.     28th  August.     Wing  206  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  legs  grey-brown. 

This  Sand-Grouse  was  met  with  on  the  edge  of  the 
Athi  Plains  near  Thika.     It  was  common,  but  wild. 

Pterocles  decoratus  decoratus. 

Pterocles  decoratus  Cabanis,  J.  f.  O.  1868,  p.  413  [Lake 
Jipe]. 

Pterocles  decoratus  decoratus  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  32. 
?  .     Tsavo  River.     26th  July.        Wing  160  mm. 

(J .  „  7th  August.  „     165  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown ;  bill  dark  ;  feet  greenish  yellow. 

This  Sand-Grouse  was  found  on  the  Serengeti  Plains  and 
in  quite  thick  bush  by  the  river.  I  came  across  three  nests 
in  early  August,  each  with  two  eggs. 
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Acryllium  vulturinum. 

Numida  vulturina  Hardw.  P.  Z.  S.  1834,  p.  52  [West  coast 
of  Africa!]. 

Acryllium  vulturinum  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  i.  1901,  p.  448. 

^.     Tsavo  River.     27th  July.     Wing  326  mm. 

Iris  vermilion  ;  bill  greetiish  ;  legs  black. 

The  Vulturine  Guinea-Fowl  was  met  with  only  in  thick 
bush  in  the  low  country.  They  were  generally  shy  and  in 
large  flocks.  They  roosted  at  night  in  the  thorn-trees  well 
back  from  the  river.  Their  range  ceases  as  the  bush  gets 
more  open,  and  shortly  afterwards  Reichenow's  Helmeted 
Guinea-Fowl  appears. 

Numida  reichenowi. 

Numida  reichenoivi  Ogilvie-Grant,  Ibis,  1894,  p.  535 
[Ukambani]  ;  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  23. 

S  .     Tsavo  River.     29th  July.     Wing  286  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown;  helmet  brown  ;  neck  blue,  wattles  red  ; 
bill  greenish  ;  legs  black. 

Reichenow's  Helmeted  Guinea-Fowl  was  met  with  in  the 
more  open  country  towards  the  head-waters  of  the  Tsavo. 
I  must  have  seen  several  thousand  come  down  to  drink 
at  one  swamp.  They  walked  out  of  the  bush  in  flocks  o£ 
twenty  or  thirty  and  congregated  on  the  shore.  They  were 
very  tame. 

Pternistes  leucoscepus  infuscatus. 

Pternistes  infuscatus  Cabanis,  J.  f.  O.  1868,  p.  413  [Lake 
Jipe]. 

Pternistes  leucoscepus  infuscatus  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915, 
p.  20. 

S  ad.     Tsavo  River.     28th  July.     Wing  206  mm. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  dark  ;  throat  and  naked  skin  round 
eye  red  ;  neck  yellow;  legs  black. 

This  Spur-Fowl  was  seen  in  very  large  numbers  on  the 
edge  of  the  Serengeti  Plains.  It  did  not  occur  in  the  thick 
bush.  It  was  also  fairly  numerous  in  the  Kikuyu  shambas 
on  the  Fort  Hall  road. 
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Francolinus  nluensis. 

Francotinus  ulueiisis  Ogilvie-Grant,  Ibis,  1892,  p,  44 
[Maclmkos]  ;  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  13. 

?  ad.     Ithanga  Hills.     27th  September.    Wing  165  mm. 

?  ad.  „  28th  September.         „     160  mm. 

Tlie  Machakos  Francolin  was  met  with  only  in  the  Thika 
district,  where  it  was  the  commonest  game-bird.  It  was 
generally  observed  in  coveys  of  four  or  five. 

Francolinus  sephaena  grantii. 

Francolinus  grantii  Hartlaub,  P.  Z.  S.  1865,  p.  665,  pi.  39 
fig.  1  [Unyamuezi]. 

Francolinus  sephana  grantii  C.  Grant,  Ibis,  1915,  p.  10. 

1.  ?  ad.     Tsavo  River.        20th  July.         Wing  138  mm. 

2.  (S  ad.  „  22nd  July.  „     140  mm. 

3.  cS  ad.  „  28th  July.  „     158  mm. 

4.  ?  .         Ithanga  Hills.     5th  October.  „     141  mm. 
Specimen    No.  3    is  unusually   large  for  this  race,  but 

agrees  in  other  respects,  being  much  redder  above  than 
Neumann's  description  of  F.  s.  schoensis  (Neumann,  J.  f.  O. 
1904,  p.  357). 

Iris  brown  or  hazel ;  bill  dark  ;  legs  red,  pink  in  No.  3. 

Very  common  in  the  bush  along  the  Tsavo.  Its  call  was 
always  to  be  heard  in  the  morning  and  evening.  It  occa- 
sionally perched  on  a  tree  when  flushed.  I  only  saw  one  or 
two  on  the  Thika. 

Francolinus  coqui  coqui. 

Perdix  coqui  Smith,  Rep.  Exp.  C.  Afr.  1836,  p.  55 
[Kurrichaine]. 

Francolinus  coqui  Reichw.  Vog.  Afr.  i.  1901,  p.  492. 

$  ad.     Ithanga  Hills.    8th  October.  Wing  137  mm. 

^ .  „  27th  September.         „     140  mm. 

Iris  light  brown;  bill  dsrk;  legs  yellow. 

This  Francolin  was  not  very  numerous.  When  flushed 
it  made  for  the  nearest  thick  cover,  and  was  exceedingly 
hard  to  put  up  again. 
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XX. —  What  is  Tardus  minutus  Forster,  from  Cook^s 
''Botany  Island."     By  L.  Brasil,  F.M.B.O.U. 

Under  the  name  Turdus  minutus,  J.  R,  Forster  described 
two  very  different  birds  *.  The  first  one,  obtained  in  New 
Zealand,  is,  as  everybody  knows,  the  "  Great-headed  Tit- 
mouse "  of  Latham  t,  upon  which  was  founded  Gmelin's 
Parus  macrocephalus  %,  Myiomoira  macrocephala  macro- 
cephala  oi  the  present  nomenclature.  In  Forster's  ^Unpub- 
lished Iconography'  this  bird  is  represented  on  plate  No.  149, 
where,  according  to  Sharpe§,  the  figure  is  accompanied  by  the 
mention  of  "  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  New  Zealand,^'  as  the 
locality.  The  second  bird,  the  one  observed  on  Cook's 
"  Botany  Island"  ||,  in  the  close  vicinity  of  New  Caledonia, 
has  not  been  identified  hitherto  with  any  of  the  species  now 
known.  It  would  seem  that  nobody  has  seen  it  again  since  it 
was  discovered,  and  as  the  specimen  brought  over  by  Cook's 
Expedition  has  disappeared  a  long  time  ago,  even  if  it  was 
ever  introduced  into  Europe  at  all  at  the  time,  it  is  only  by 
going  back,  directly  or  otherwise,  to  the  original  description 
that  a  few  authors  have  been  able  to  speak  of  the  bird. 
Before  regarding  it  as  a  distinct  and  unnamed  species,  which 
he  ca\h  Petroica  forsteri^ ,  Gray  had  first  spoken  of  it  rather^ 
vaguely  as  Petroica (?)  **.  It  is  under  one  of  those  ex- 
pressions that  it  was  later  on  introduced  into  the  works  of 

*  J.  R.  Forster,  Descr.  Anim.  1844,  p.  83. 

t  Latham,  Gen.  ISyn.  ii.  1783,  p.  557,  pi.  Iv.. 

X  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1788,  p.  1013. 

§  R.  B.  Sharpe,  Hist.  Coll.  Nat.  Hist.  Brit.  Mus.  ii.  1906,  p.  195. 

II  The  sandy  islet  to  which  the  name  of  Botany  Island  was  given 
by  Cook  is  called  to-day  on  the  French  maps  "I'lle  Amere"  ("I'lle 
Am^re"  on  Commandant  Laporte's  map,  published  in  1900).  It  lies 
on  the  western  edge  of  the  group  of  reefs  which  separates  the  "  Canal  de 
la  Havannah  "  from  the  "  Passe  de  la  Sarcelle."  Its  distance  from  the 
southern  coast  of  New  Caledonia  is  about  18  km.;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  lies  about  25  km.  from  the  northern  side  of  Kuni^  (Isle  of  Pines). 

H  G.  R.  Gray,  Cat.  Birds  Trop.  Isl.  Pacific  Oc.  1859,  p.  15. 
*•  G.  R.  Gray,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Loudon,  1859,  p.  161. 
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Verreaux  and  Des  Murs  *,  Marie  f,  and  the  Layards  %-  We 
must  notice  that  the  latter  two  naturalists,  who  have  so  care- 
fully studied  the  ornithological  fauna  of  New  Caledonia  and 
collected  so  many  specimens  themselves,  mention  expressly 
that  they  never  obtained  the  species  we  are  speaking  of. 
Sharpe,  then,  thought  it  was  right  to  suppress  it  from 
the  world  of  birds,  and  to  strike  it  out  of  nomenclature. 
This  he  does  in  the  following  terms  §  : — 

"  This  bird  {Peti'oeca  forsteri  Gray)  is  mentioned  here 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  is  a  myth. 
Mr.  Gray  refers  as  a  synonym  the  name  of  Turdus  minutus 
Porster  {Descr.  Anim.  p.  84),  but  this,  from  the  figure  and 
description,  is  Petrceca  macrocepliala  of  New  Zealand. 
At  page  257  of  the  same  work,  Forster  casually  mentions 
having  observed  Turdus  minutus  on  Spruce-Tree  Island, 
New  Caledonia  ;  and  this  is  apparently  Mr.  Gray's  authority 
for  naming  the  species  Petroica  forsteri,  on  the  chance  of 
its  turning  up  in  the  locality.  Should  a  Petrceca  occur  in 
New  Caledonia,  it  would  very  likely  be  P.  similis  of  the 
New  Hebrides." 

These  lines  show  in  a  very  striking  way  what  mistakes  an 
author  is  liable  to  make  when  the  references  made  have  not 
been  carefully  looked  up.  Had  Sharpe  opened  Forster's 
work,  p.  84,  quoted  by  Gray,  he  would  have  realised  that 
there  was  no  need  of  Forster's  assertion,  p.  257,  to  determine 
Gray  to  create  his  Petroica  forsteri ;  the  description,  p.  84, 
of  a  specimen  found  not  in  New  Zealand,  but  precisely 
in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  New  Caledonian  archipelago, 
easily  proves  that  the  form  mentioned  is  very  different  from 
the  bird  which  had  been  caught  by  Forster  in  New  Zealand, 
drawn  by  his  son,  and  a  most  correct  and  detailed  description 
of  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  book,  p.  83.  Comparing  the 
two  descriptions,  we  see  directly  that  the  birds  have  nothing 

*  J.  Verreaux  et  O.  Des  Murs,  Eev.  et  Mag.  Zool.  (2)  xii.  1860,  p.  391. 

t  E.  Marie,  Actes  Soc.  Linn.  Bordeaux,  xxvii.  1870,  p.  327. 

t  E.  L.  &  E.  L.  C.  Layard,  Ibis,  (4)  ii.  ]878,  p.  254. 

§  R.  B.  Sharpe,  Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.  iv.  1879,  p.  179  note. 
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in  common — neither  the  size  nor  the  colour  of  the  plumage  *. 
On  the  other  haud_,  we  have  no  right  to  suspect  so  true 
and  scrupulous  an  author  as  Forster  of  having  described  a 
bird  which  never  existed,  or  of  having  altered  any  diagnosis 
to  please  his  faucy.  Instead  of  looking  upon  Petroica  forsteri 
as  "  a  myth/^  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  supposing  the 
species  has  not  become  extinct  like  so  many  others  since 
the  time  of  Cook's  Voyages  in  the  Southern  Seas,  it  simply 
has  been  mixed  with  another  and  hidden  under  its  name. 
By  taking  up  that  line  and  seeking, — not  very  far — ,  I  am 
sure  Sharpe  would  have  found  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  original  description.  After  having 
largely  given  the  characters  of  his  Tardus  minutus  from 
New  Zealand,  Forster  fully  describes  the  bird  of  Botany 
Island,  thus  f  : — 

"  Aliud  hujus  aviculae  specimine  in  insula  Botany  ad 
Eurum  Novae  Caledoniae  sita,  accepi  et  sic  descripsi : 
(Femina  erat). 

"  Rostrum  atrum,  basi  trigonum,  rectum,  apice  incurvum  ; 
Mandlbula  superior  longior,  ante  apicem  emarginata.  Faux 
vibrissis  pateutibus  cincta.  Lingua  cartilaginea,  ensiformis, 
subtruncata,  bifida,  ciliata.  Nares  oblongae,  squamula 
tectae.  Oculi  iride  fusco-nigricante.  Pedes  graciles,  lon- 
giusculi,  fusco-nigri.  Tibiae  nulla  incisura.  Ungues  nigrif 
posticus  longior.  Caput  et  genae  cinerea.  Dorsum  et  uro- 
pygium  fusco  virentia.  Superciliada  (albi  non  alba) .  Gula, 
pectus  et  crissum  alba.  Abdomen,  hypochondria  et  femora 
flavescentia.      Alae    complicatae    medium    circiter    caudae 

,  *  The  opinion  that  the  two  bii'ds  belong  to  a  single  species  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  that  of  the  companions  of  Forster.  Going  over  all 
the  natural  productions  of  Botany  island,  does  not  Cook  himself  say 
(I  am  only  able  to  make  use  of  a  French  translation) : — "  Un  des  officiers 
tira  un  faucon  pareil  a  ceux  qu'on  trouve  sur  les  cotes  d'Angleterre 
(Falco  Halidetos,  voyez  la  zoologie  britannique  de  M.  Pennant),  & 
nous  primes  une  nouvelle  espece  d'attrappe-mouche  "  (Cook,  Voy.  dans 
I'Hemisph.  austr.  Trad.  fran^.  v.  pp.  60-61,  1778).  This  neiv  kind  of 
"  attrappe-mouche  "  evidently  stands  for  the  second  specimen  of  Tiirdus 
ininutus  in  Forster. 

t  J.  Pt.  Forster,  he.  cit.  p.  84. 
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attingiint.  Remiges  fuscae,  margiuibus  flavo-virentibu'?. 
Remex  4ta  longissima.  Alae  subtus  fusco-fuligiiiosae.  Cauda 
cuneata.  Rectrices  (4  extimae  quae  tantum  in  speciraine 
nostro  aderant,  reliquis  sclopeto  evulsis)  fuscae,  tertia  parte 
ad  apiccra  iiigrae,  margiuibus  extimis  flavo-virentibus, 
6ta  extima  utriraque  macula  ante  apicem  obliqua  alba, 
5-3  raai-gine  iuteriore  ante  apicem  macula  rotundata  alba. 

^^  Mensurae. 

"  Ab  apice  rostri  ad  extremura  caudae   3  5/8  unc. 

—      —      —     ad  unguem  digiti  medii  ...  3  3/4    — 

Alae  expansae    9  — 

Cauda 1  5/8    — 

Pedes  cum  f emoribus    2 

Eostrum  ad  faucis  angulum 1/2    — 

—         infronte 3/16  —  " 

It  seems  to  me  difficult  to  understand  how  it  is  Gray 
was  not  able  to  recognise  in  so  exact  a  portrait  the  bird 
J.  Macgillivray  had  brought  back  from  Nu  Island  and  which 
he  had  himself  described  imder  the  name  oi  Acanthiza  flavo- 
lateralis  *,  a  common  bird  in  every  part  of  New  Caledonia, 
known  in  our  days  under  the  same  specific  name  but  classed 
in  the  genus  Pseudogerygone.  It  is  indeed  sufficient  to  have 
a  specimen  in  one's  hand  to  see  that  Forster's  description  fits 
in  every  particular,  size,  colour,  anatomical  characters,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  observed.  In  the  absence  of  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  species,  the  same  result  is  also  obtained 
from  a  comparison  of  the  texts,  particularly  if  we  go  back 
for  Pseuclogej-ygone  flavolateralis ,  not  to  Gray's  original 
description  of  it,  but  to  the  more  complete  description  of 
Sharpe,  drawn  up  from  the  type-specimen  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  I  have  already  given  Forster's  descrip- 
tion of  his  Turdus  minutus  from  Botany  Island  ;  to  make 
a  comparison  easier,  I  am  now  giving  that  of  the  type  of 
Acanthiza  flavolateralis,  borrowed  respectively  from  Gray 
and  Sharpe. 

*  G.  R.  Gray,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1859,  p.  161,  no.  9. 
SER.  X. VOL.  V.  2  F 
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"  Acanthiza  Jlavolateralis. 

"  Head  and  upper  part  of  neck  cinereous  ;  back  oliva- 
ceous ;  quills  blackish-fuscous,  margined  with  olive;  throat, 
breast,  middle  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  line  from  nostril  to 
above  the  eye  cinereous  white  ;  sides  of  abdomen  bright 
yellow  ;  tail  fuscous,  lateral  feathers  black,  marked  near 
the  tip  of  each  with  white  ;  bill  and  feet  black.  Length 
3"  8'",  wings  2"  V" :'  (G.  R.  Gray,  Proc.  Zool.  Sue. 
London,  1859,  p.  161,  no.  9.) 

"  Pseudogerygone  flavilateralis . 

'•'Adult  (type  of  species).     General  colour  above  olive, 
the  head  and  neck  ashy,  extending  on  to  the  mantle  ;  the 
rump  a  little    more    yellow  than    the    back  ;    wing-coverts 
olive,  slightly  shaded  with  ashy  ;  greater  series  and  primary- 
coverts  dark  brown,  the  former  broadly,  the  latter  narrowly 
edged  with  pale  olive-yellow ;  quills  dark  brown,  narrowly 
margined  with  olive-yellow  ;  tail-feathers  light  brown,  edged 
with  olive,  all  but  the   centre  feathers  with  a  large  white 
spot    at   the    end  of   the  inner  web,  increasing   in    extent 
towards  the  outermost,  where  it  forms  a  subterminal  bar 
across  the  feather  ;  all  the  feathers   with  a  broad  subter- 
minal shade  of  black  ;  lores  greyish  white,  forming  also  a 
narrow  line  above  the  eye  ;  in  front  of   the  eye  a  dusky 
spot  ;  round  the  eye  a  ring  of  greyish-white  feathers ;  ear- 
coverts  and  sides  of  neck  ashy  brown  like  the  head ;  cheeks 
and  under  surface  of  body  ashy  white,  with  a  browner  shade 
on  the  chest  and  sides  of  the  breast,  the  under  tail-coverts 
slightly  tinged  with  yellow  ;  sides  of  the  body  pale  lemon- 
vellow  ;    imder  wing-coverts    and    axillaries  white,  with  a 
slight  wash  of  pale  yellow ;  quills  brown  below,  margined 
with  white  along  the  inner  web.     Total  length  3"6  inches, 
culmen  0*4,   wing  2,   tail   1*6,  tarsus  0*7."      (R.  B.  Sharpe, 
Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.  iv.  1879,  p.  222.) 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  no  room  left  for  a 
doubt,  and,  if  the  authors  who  later  on  have  studied  the 
ornithological  fauna  of  New  Caledonia  have  never  thought 
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of  tlie  comparison  I  have  just  made  clear,  it  is  apparently 
that,  placing  their  entire  confidence  in  Gray's  works,  they 
have,  in  the  present  case,  blindly  copied  them,  without  going 
back  to  the  sources. 

I  must  add  that  it   is  the  same  P.  flavolateralis  which  is 

mentioned  as  Muscylva (?)  by  Jouan  in  his  Catalogue 

of  New  Caledonian  Birds'^. 

No  alteration  fortunately  has  to  be  made  in  the  nomen- 
clature now  in  use.  The  name  proposed  by  Forster  belongs 
only  to  the  bird  found  in  New  Zealand,  of  which  we  have 
first  spoken  ;  it  gives  way,  besides,  before  Pants  macro- 
cephalus  Gmeliu,  which  has  a  considerable  priority.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Gray's  work,  flavolateralis,  which  is 
previous  to  for steri,YCi.\\^t  be  preferred;  f or steri  cowXii  just 
be  used  as  a  subspecific  designation  in  case  a  special  form 
should  be  found  in  the  locality  where  Cook's  Expedition 
noticed  the  bird. 

In  conclusion,  without  going  any  further  than  the 
publication  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  vol.  iv., 
the  synonymy  of  Pseudoyerygone  jiavolater alls  jiavolater alls -\ 
must  be  established  as  follows  : — 

Turdus  minutiis  J.  R.  Forster,  Descr.  Anim.  18  i4,  p.  84 

(lantum)  {Insula  Botany). 
Acanthiza  flavo  late  rails   G.   E.   Gray,    Proc.    Zool.    Soc. 

London,  1859,  p.  161  {Island  of  Nu). 
Petroica ?    G.   K.   Gray,    Proc.   Zool.   Soc.  London, 

1859,  p.  161. 
Petroica  forsteri  G.  R.  Gray,  Cat.  Birds  Trop.  Isl.  Pacific 

Oc.  1859,  p.  15. 
Acanthiza  flavolateralis  G.  R.  Gray,  Cat.  Birds  Trop.  Isl. 

Pacific  Oc.  1859,  p.  15. 
Petroica ?  J.  Verreaux  &  O.  Des  Murs,  Rev.  et  Mag. 

Zool.  (2)  xii.  1860,  p.  391. 

«  H.  Jouan,  Mem.  Soc.  Imp.  Sc.  Nat.  Cherbourg,  ix.  18G3,  p.  219, 
no.  18. 

t  A  Lifu  form  lias  been  distinguisUecl  by  F.  Sarasin  under  the  name 
of  P.  Jlavilateralis  lifuaisis  (Yog.  Xeu-Caled.  und  Loyalty -Ins.  p.  21, 
1913). 
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Acanthiza   flavo-Iateralis    J.  Verreaux  &  O.   Des    Murs, 

Rev.  et  Mag.  Zool.  (2)  xii.  18G0,  p.  391. 
Acanthiza   flavolateralis   J.  Verreaux    &    O.    Des    Murs, 

Rev.  et  Mag.  Zool.  (2)  xii.  1860,  p.  435. 
Acanthiza  flavo-Iateralis    J.   Verreaux    &    O.   Des   Murs, 

Rev.  et  Mag.  Zool.  (2)  xiv.  1862,  p.  132. 
Muscylva ?   H.    Jouan,   Mem.    Soc.    Imp.    Sc.    Nat. 

Cherbourg,  ix.  1863,  p.  219,  no.  18. 
Acanthiza  flavolateralis  G.  R.  Gray,  Hand-list  Birds,  i, 

1869,  p.  219. 
Petroica  fosteri    (sic)    G.    R.   Gray,    Hand-list    Birds,    i. 

1869,  p.  228. 

Petroica  sp.  ?  E.  Marie,  Actes  Soc.  Linn.  Bordeaux,  xxvii. 

1870,  p.  327. 

Acanthiza  flavo-Iateralis  E.  ]\Iaric,  Actes  Soc.  Linn.  Bor- 
deaux, xxvii.  1870,  p.  327. 
Acanthiza  flavilateralis   C.    G.    Giebel,    Thes.   Ornitli.   i, 

1872,  p.  258. 
Acanthiza   flavolateralis    A.  Boucard,    Cat.    Av.    1874, 

p.  153. 
Petroica  fosteri  {sic)  A.  Boucard,  Cat.  Av.  1874,  p.  178. 
Gerygone  flavolateralis  E.  L.  &  E.  L.  C.  Layard,  Ibis,  (4) 

i.  1877,  p.  357. 
Petroica  sp.  ?  E.  Marie,  Ibis,  (4)  i.  1877,  p.  362. 
Acanthiza  flavolateralis    E.    Marie,    Ibis,     (4)    i.    1877, 

p.  362. 
Fetro'ca  sp.?  E.  L.  &  E.  L.  C.  Layard,  Ibis,  (4)  ii.  1878, 

p.  254. 
Gerygone  flavolateralis  E.  L.  &  E.  L.  C.  Layard,  Ibis,  (4) 

ii.  1878,  p.  254. 
Gerygone  flavolateralis  H.  B.  Tristram,  Ibis,  (4)  iii.  1879, 

p.  182. 
Pseudogerygone  flavilateralis  R.  B.  Sharpe,  Notes   Mus. 

Leyden,  i.  1879,  p.  30. 
Petronca  forsteri  R.  B.  Sharpe,  Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.  iv. 

1879,  p.  176. 
Pseudogerygone  flavilateralis  R.  B.  Sharpe,  Cat.  Birds  Brit. 

Mus.  iv.  1879,  p.  222. 
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XXI. — Notes  on  Birds  recently  observed  in  Macedonia. 
By  Captain  Alex.  G.  L.  Sladen,  R.E. 

In  writing  these  notes  on  the  avifauna  of  Macedonia,  I  have 
been  careful  to  give  only  such  facts  as  I  can  personally  vouch 
for  as  to  species  identified,  and  in  every  one  of  the  following 
cases  I  have  myself  had  the  specimen  in  my  hands,  except 
when  so  stated.  I  say  this  because,  although  there  are  un- 
doubtedly capable  ornithologists  in  this  country,  I  have  had 
statements  made  to  me  as  to  the  existence  of  species  which 
on  investigation  proved  wholly  incorrect.  My  informant, 
having  trusted  entirely  to  his  impressions  of  birds  on  tlie 
wniig,  and  never  having  handled  the  specimen,  has  fallen 
into  error  which,  if  perpetuated,  would  extend  rather  than 
advance  the  investigation  of  this  interesting  subject.  I  have 
kept  a  very  careful  diary  from  day  to  day,  when  possible, 
in  which  all  my  observations  have  been  recorded,  both  of 
identified  and  unidentified  species,  together  with  notes  of 
wind  and  weather,  and  I  am  hoping  that  I  shall  be  able 
sc^ne  day  to  collate  these  notes  and  illustrations  which  I 
trust  may  be  of  interest  to  other  ornithologists. 

On  the  front  occupied  by  British  troops  in  Macedonia 
the  country  varies  from  flat  marshy  ground  bordering  lakes 
partially  covered  by  rushes,  to  rocky  undulating  ground  re- 
sembling almost  exactly  the  hilly  country  of  Wales  ;  some 
of  this  is  bare  but  for  a  few  thorn-bushes,  and  in  other  parts 
the  country  is  covered  with  stunted  oak-bushes  and  in  some 
cases  oak-trees  of  various  ages.  One  of  the  first  birds  which 
attracted  my  attention  on  my  arrival  was  the  Little  Bustara 
(  Otis  tetrax) .  During  the  winter  large  flocks  ol:  these  frequent 
the  flat  country,  showing  a  decided  preference  for  cultivated 
land.  Their  flight  is  so  strong  and  like  that  of  a  wild  fowl 
that,  for  a  time,  until  I  obtained  a  specimen,  I  took  them  to 
be  some  small  species  of  Goose.  It  was  now  a  matter  of 
considerable  interest  as  to  whether  a  few  of  these  birds 
remain  to  breed,  for  at  the  time  of  writing  (May  1)  I  still 
find  four  or  five  pairs  frequenting  similar  ground  having 
assumed  the  black   and  white   band  on   the  neck,  which  I 
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take  to  be  their  summer  plumage.  I  shot  two  of  these  birds 
in  December  and  one  on  March  31,  the  last  of  wliich  was 
then  just  assuming  this  plumage. 

Of  the  Tunlidee  there  are,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
none  left  in  tlie  district  now,  but  during  the  winter  Tardus 
musicus,   T.  meriila,   T.  viscivorus,   T.  iliacus,  and   T.  pilaris 
all  put  in  an  appearance.    Tiie  Corvidae  are  Avell  represented. 
Corvus  corax  is  common  and  remains  throughout  the  year, 
almost  certainly  i)reeding  in  the  high  ranges  of  mountains. 
Corvus  comix  is  common   during    the  winter  months,  but, 
though   I   suspect   him  to  be  a  resident,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  noticed   him  for  the  last  two  months.     There  is  a 
bird  which  closely  resembles  the  Hooded  Crow  ((7.  corone), 
but  as  pairs  of  them  are  still  common  and  I  have  not  yet 
liandled  a  specimen,  I  hesitate  to  say  anything  more  about  it. 
C.  fniijilegus  was  during  the  winter  the  commonest  of  all 
the  family.     I   have  seen  dense  black  masses  of  thousands 
feeding  on  a  few  square  yards  of  horse-lines  in  an  abandoned 
camp  or  whilst  the  horses  were  at  exercise.    They  all  appear 
to  have   migrated.     The  Jackdaw  is  particularly  worthy  of 
notice  because  this  species  appears   to   be  a  variety  of  the 
British  species.     It  differs  by  having  in  almost  every  case  a 
very  light,  almost  white  ring  round  the  neck  where  the  grey 
feathers  end.     It  is  no  doubt  C.  monedula  collaris.     Another 
curious  variety  which  I  constantly  notice  has  a  dull  rusty- 
red  colouring   extending  over  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  wing-feathers.     The  species  is  exceedingly  common, 
remains  throughout  the  year,  and  breeds.     Pica  rustica  is 
everywhere  ;  when  there  are  no  trees  it  nests  in  thick  low 
bushes.     A  native  interpreter  brought  me  a  nest  contain- 
ing eight  eggs  and  declared  that  three  of  them  were  laid 
|jy  "  the  lazy  one,''^  which  I  assume  referred   to   the  Great 
Spotted  Cuckoo   [Clamator  ghndarius),  but,  as  I  have  not 
seen   this  hi  id    up  to  the  present,  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  this.      Garrulus  glandarius  is  not  uncommon  in 
suitable  localities,  hut  I  am  unable  to  say  if  it  remains  to 
breed.     Of   the   Alaudidae   the  only   species   which   I   have 
identified   arc  the  Skylark  (Alauda  arvensis),  Crested  Lark 
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(Galerida  cristata),  and  the  Calandra  Lark  (Me/anocorypha 
calandra).     I  have  found  the  last  two  breeding. 

The  Raptores  are  here  iu  large  numl)ers,  and,  although  my 
list  of  identified  species  is  small,  I  have  made  careful  notes  of 
many  others  I  have  shot,  and  with  the  assistance  of  more 
experienced  ornithologists  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  inter- 
esting additions  will  eventually  be  made.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  things  which  I  have  ever  seen  was  the  nest  of  a 
White-tailed  Eagle  {Halia'etus  albicilla).  Let  me  say  at  once 
that  I  did  not  have  this  specimen  in  my  hands,  but  I  had 
exceptional  opportunities  of  examining  both  male  and  female 
at  only  a  short  distance  with  the  aid  of  field-glasses  on  many 
occasions  during  nidification,  and  I  think  the  identification 
may  be  taken  as  being  good.  This  nest  was  a  huge  struc- 
ture of  sticks  in  a  tree  some  thirty  feet  from  the  ground  on 
the  bank  of  the  Yardar  River.  It  was  on  the  30th  of  March 
that  I  and  another  officer  made  the  expedition.  Climbing  up 
to  the  nest  I  found  two  young  about  five  days  out  of  the  egg 
and  the  usual  complement  of  flies  which  were  attracted  by 
the  larder.  Two  fish,  a  carp  and  a  pike,  each  about  2  lb. 
in  weight,  and  a  mallard  with  head  and  skin  removed  lay 
on  the  nest.  These  birds,  whilst  not  plentiful,  are  fairly 
frequently  met  with.  The  Hen-Harrier  {Circus  cyaneus) 
was  exceedingly  common  all  the  winter,  but  has  now 
disappeared.  The  Kestrel  {Fulco  tinnunculus)  is  extremely 
common  and  breeds  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  roofs 
of  houses  in  evacuated  villages.  The  Red-footed  Falcon 
{F.  vespertinus)  made  its  first  aj^pearance  on  April  23.  The 
next  day  I  noticed  literally  hundreds  hawking  about  near 
a  lake  apparently  for  insects.  They  were  very  tame,  and 
I  secured  a  male  and  female.  Their  stomachs  contained 
small  winged  insects  and  beetles.  This  bird  ajjpears  to  take 
its  insect  i)rey  with  its  feet,  and  one  sees  it  constantly  close 
its  win^s  and  bending  the  head  forward  take  something 
from  its  talons.  All  this  time  it  is  dropping  in  the  air,  but 
the  process  is  so  rapid  and  so  gracefully  performed  that  it 
lias  only  fallen  three  or  four  feet  before  it  is  again  resnmiug 
its  fliglit.     I  took  a  specimen  oi  Accipiter  nisus  in  January, 
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but  this  species  can  hardly  be  described  as  being  common. 
Falco  peregrinus  I  have  also  identified,  and  as  there  are 
numerous  suitable  nesting-places  I  have  no  doubt  it  remains 
to  breed.  Milvus  milvus  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the 
larger  Raptores,  whilst  the  Common  Buzzard  (Bufeo  hiiteo) 
is  almost  equally  plentiful.  There  are  many  other  species 
A\hich  I  hope  to  identify  as  time  goes  on. 

The  Herons  are  well  represented,  and  there  are  at  least 
six  species,  including  the  Common  Heron,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  I  have  obtained.  Botaurus  stel- 
laris  is  comparatively  common  and  its  booming  note  is  often 
heard.  The  Glossy  Ibis  [Plegadis  falcinellus)  arrived  about 
April  7.  At  present  the  flock  of  about  200  birds  has  shown 
no  signs  of  breaking  up.  Terns  began  to  arrive  about 
April  23.  These  ai'e  almost  all  Black  Terns,  but  a  few 
White-winged  Black  Terns  and  a  smaller  number  of  Common 
Terns  also  arrived.  There  are  now  thousands  of  the  first 
species,  and  as  the  locality  appears  highly  suitable  I  have 
little  doubt  that  they  will  soon  breed.  The  Waders,  never 
very  easy,  have  been  particularly  hard  to  secure  and  identify, 
and  I  can  only  give  three — the  Redshank  (Tutanus  totanus), 
the  Black-winged  Stilt  (Himantopus  himantopus) ,  of  this  I 
have  only  seen  two,  and  the  Lapwing  [Vannellus  vannellus). 
Much  discussion  locally  has  been  occasioned  by  statements 
regarding  the  ^' Grey  Geese'''  which  frequented  one  part  of 
the  country  in  thousands  during  the  winter.  They  were 
generally  described  as  Grey-lag  Geese,  but  some  other  orni- 
thologists declared  them  to  be  White-fronted  Geese  {Anser 
albifrons).  For  myself  I  can  only  say  this,  that  I  had  only 
one  opportunity  of  handling  a  bird  which  was  shot  about 
March  10  by  an  officer  of  the  A.V.C.  This  specimen  was  a 
Grey-lag.  Possibly  both  species  have  been  taken.  About 
seventeen  of  these  Geese  still  frequent  the  neighbourhood ; 
sometimes  they  fly  in  pairs,  sometimes  singly,  and  at  other 
times  the  whole  flock  can  be  seen  grazing  together. 

A  further  detailed  description  can  only  become  mono- 
tonous, so  I  append  a  list  which  covers  most,  if  not  quite 
all,  the  birds  identified  up  to  date.     Those  marked  with  an 
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II.  B. 

PB.    10/iv. 
2o/iii. 


B. 


asterisk  have  been  identified  at  the  Natural  History  Museum 
from  specimens  sent  home. 

B  =  Breeds.     PB  =  Probably  breeds.     R  =  Eesident.     PR  =  Partially  resident. 

Dales  indicate  first  observed  appearance  of  migrants. 

Corvus  corax.     R.  PB.  Troglodytes  troglodytes. 

Hirundo  riistica.     B. 
Delicliou  iirbica. 
Riparia  riparia. 
Bryobates  major. 
Picus  viridis. 
CIuculiis  canorus. 
Upupa  epops.     PB. 
*Bubo  b.  bubo. 
Circus  cvaueus. 
Buteo  buteo.     R.  B. 
Milvus  milvus.     R.  B. 
Palco  tinnunculus.     R. 

*  „      vespertiuus. 
Phalacrocorax  carbo. 
Anser  anser.     PB  t' 
Anas  boschas.     R.  PB. 
Querquedula  crecca.     R.  Pii. 
Spatula  clypeata.     R.  PB. 
Ardea  cinerea. 

*  „      purpurea. 
Botaurus  stellaris. 
Plegadis  falcinellus. 
Otis  tetrax.     PR. 

*Glareula  pratincola. 
Scolopax  rusticola, 
Galliuago  gallinago. 

,,         media.     Shot  '2j\\. 
Limuocryptes  galliuula. 

*Tring'a  miuuta. 

*  ,,      subarquata. 
Totanus  totaiuis. 

*  „        giareola. 
Ilimantopus  bimantopus. 
Recurvi rostra  avocef  ta . 
Sterna  birundo.     26/iv. 

*  ,,      minuta. 
Hydrochelidon  nigra.     L'S/iv. 

,,  leucoptera.     24/iv. 

Gallinula  cbloropus. 
Fulica  atra. 
Columba  oenas. 

„         palunibus. 
Steptopelia  tuitur.     R.  PB. 
Pbasianus  colcbicus.     R.  B. 
Caccabis  rufa?     li.  B. 
I'erdix  perdix.     R.  B. 
Cotuniix  cotuniix.     PR.  I'B. 


„       cornix. 

„      m.  coUaris.     R.  PB. 

„     _  frugilegus. 
Pica  pica.     R.  J». 
Garrulus  glandarius. 
Oriolus  onoliis.     1/v. 
Carduelis  carduelis.     PR.  PB. 
*Serinus  serinus.     11/iii. 
Passer  domesticus.     R.  B. 

„      montanus.     R.  B. 
Fringilla  ccelebs. 
*Acautliis  cauuabina. 
Emberiza  citriuella. 

*  ,,         cirlus.     R.  PB. 

*  „         melanocephala. 

*  „         liortulana. 

*  „         cia. 

„         miliaria.     R.  B. 
Alauda  arveusis.     PR. 
*Lullulla  arborea. 

Galerida  cristata.     R. 
*Calandrella  bracliydactyla. 
Melanocorypba  calandra.     RB. 
Anthus  pratensis. 
campestris. 


* 


Sitta  cfesia.     liB. 
Regulus  regulus 
I'arus  major. 

„      ater. 

„      cffiruleus. 

*  .,      lugubris.     11/iii. 
*Lanias  minor. 

*  „      coUurio. 
Sylvia  commuuis.     B.     20/iii. 

*{Jettia  cetti. 
*Cisticola  cisticola. 
*Acroceplialus  scboeuobiienus. 
Tardus  viscivorus. 
,,       musicus. 
„       iliacus. 
,,       pilaris. 
,,       merula. 
Phoenicurus  titys. 
Erithacus  rubecula. 
Luscinia  megarliyncba.    B.    4/iy. 
*Saxicola  rubicola.     R.  B. 

„        rubetra.     PB.     IMdfw. 
^■ffinauthe  hispauica  xanthomelana. 


R.  R. 

7/iv. 


PR. 
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y^Wl.— Obituary. 

Henry  Peavot. 

All  members  of  the  Union,  and  especially  those  who  may- 
have  been  brought  in  personal  contact  with  him,  will  deeply 
regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Peavot,  killed  in 
action  in  France  on  April  21  last. 

Born  in  1881,  Peavot  entered  the  service  of  the  Zoological 
Society  as  a  boy-clerk  in  1896.  He  soon  showed  his  wortii 
by  his  quickness  and  intelligence,  and  in  1908  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  G.  H.  Donbleday  as 
clerk  of  publications,  and  at  the  same  time  was  appointed 
assistant  secretary  to  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union. 
This  position  brought  him  into  contact  with  many  of  our 
members,  and  all  of  these  can  testify  to  his  great  willingness 
to  help  in  any  way  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Union.  Pie  was  responsible  for  the  compilation  of  the 
indices  to  the  successive  volumes  of  '  The  Ibis/  and  jointly 
with  jNlr.  Wells  prepared  the  index  volume  of  *^  The  Ibis' 
for  1893-1912,  published  last  year.  It  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  highly  of  his  competence  and  personal  character,  and 
his  death  is  indeed  a  great  loss  to  the  Union.  It  will  be  very 
difficult  to  replace  him.  He  leaves  a  widow  (who  has  been 
carrying  on  his  work  for  the  Zoological  Society  and  the 
Union  since  he  was  called  up  for  service)  and  one  child. 


The  Council  of  the  Zoological  Society  proposes  to  form  a 
fund  to  secure  a  good  education  for  Mrs.  Peavot's  little  boy, 
and  the  Committee  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union 
wish  to  associate  themselves  with  the  Council  in  this  matter. 
With  this  copy  of  '  The  Ibis '  is  enclosed  a  circular  letter 
from  Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  the  Secretary  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  asking   all   those  who  are  willing  to  contribute  to 
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tins  good  canse  to  send  tlie  amount  of  tlieir  contribution 
to  him.  We  hope  tliere  will  be  a  good  response  from 
members  of  the  Union. 


\ye  also  learn  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  P. 
Ramsay,  for  many  years  Curator  of  the  Australian  Museum 
at  Sydney.  We  hope  in  tlie  October  number  to  give  a  sliort 
biographical  notice. 

From  '  Nature '  we  hear  of  the  death  from  wounds 
received  in  action  in  France  of  2nd  Lieut.  11.  E.  O.  Dixox, 
Seafoith  Highlanders — a  promising  bird-artist,  whose  work 
was  largely  modelled  on  that  of  Archibald  Thorburn. 

The  '  Ornithologische  Monatsbei'iclite^  of  last  year  reports 
the  death  at  the  age  of*  sixty-two  of  Adolph  Nehkkorn, 
which  took  place  at  Brunswick  on  8  April,  1916.  Born  at 
Kiddagshaus-en  near  Brunswick  in  1844,  he  was  an  original 
member  of  the  German  Ornithological  Society.  He  was 
celebrated  for  his  great  collection  of  birds'  eggs,  both 
European  and  Exotic,  and  the  first  edition  of  his  well- 
known  catalogue  was  published  in  1899  (see  'Ibis/  1899, 
p.  462).  In  1905  the  collection  was  presented  to  the 
Berlin  Museum,  and  five  years  later  a  second  edition  of 
the  catalogue  was  issued  ('Ibis,'  1910,  p.  752).  In  it  are 
enumerated  the  names  of  5440  species,  the  eggs  of  which 
are  represented  in  the  collection. 

The  'Ornithologische  Monatsbcrichte'  also  announces  the 
death  of  Otto  le  lloi,  Lieutenant  of  the  Eeserve,  killed  in 
action  in  the  Carpathians  in  October  1916.  Otto  le  Roi 
was  the  author  of  the  "Vogelfauna  der  Rheiu  Provinz," 
and  was  associated  with  Dr.  A.  Koenig  of  Bonn  in  his 
work  '  Avifauna  Spitzbergensis.' 
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XXIII. — Notices  of  recent  Oi-nithological  Publications. 

Chapin  on  the  Ploceida. 

[The  Classification  of  the  Weaver-birds.  By  James  P,  Cliapin. 
Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  N.  II.,  New  York,  x.vxvii.  1917,  pp.  243-281), 
pis.  vi.-x.] 

The  classification  of  the  Weaver-birds  has  long  been  in  a 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  condition  ;  it  has  been  based  on 
the  condition  of  the  outer  or  teutli  primary.  In  some 
genera  this  feather  is  large  and  well  developed,  and  exceeds 
half  the  length  of  the  next  or  ninth  ;  in  other  cases  it  is 
quite  minute  and  is  shorter  than  the  primary-coverts.  This 
distinction  is  by  no  means  a  sharply-defined  one  and  in 
some  genera  hardly  holds  good,  some  of  the  species  falling 
into  one  group  and  some  into  another  ;  moreover,  it 
separates  such  forms  as  the  Whydahs  [Coliuspasser^  and 
the  Biihop-birds  (Pi/rumelana)  from  the  typical  Weavers 
(Ploceus),  to  which  they  have  many  affinities,  and  allies 
them  to  the  Waxbills  and  other  small  forms  such  as 
Estrilda. 

Mr.  Chapin  proposes,  first  of  all,  to  remove  entirely  from 
the  family  the  genera  Textor  and  Dinemellia,  which  can  be 
distinguished  by  important  modifications  of  the  skull  in  the 
matter  of  the  arrangement  of  the  orbital  foramina  and  in 
the  form  of  the  spina  interna  of  the  sternum.  These  and 
other  peculiarities  entitle  Textor  and  Dinemellia  to  rank,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Chapin,  as  a  distinct  family — Textoridse. 

He  proposes  to  divide  the  Ploceidae  into  two  subfamilies, 
for  which  he  retains  the  old  names  Estrildinte  and  Ploceinie. 
The  first  of  these — the  Weaver-Finches — are  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  the  nestlings  almost  always  have  dark  pig- 
mented spots  or  lines  in  their  mouths  and  often  wattles  at 
the  gape  ;  the  nests  are  not  pensile  or  really  woven  ;  the  cj-gs 
are  white  ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  outer  (tenth)  primary 
is  shorter  than  the  primary-coverts.  All  the  smaller  forms 
of  Waxbills,  Negro-Finches,  Silverbills,  Mannikins,  etc.,  etc., 
come  in  this  subfamily. 
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The  Ploceinse  or  Weaver-birds  proper  lack  the  moutli-marks 
and  the  gape-wattles  in  the  nestlings  ;  they  weave  their  nests, 
which  are  pensile  and  generally  rounded  or  retort-shaped, 
often  with  a  funnel-like  opening  ;  the  eggs  are  usually 
coloured  and  spotted  ;  and  the  outer  primary  is  very 
generally  longer  than  the  primary-coverts.  To  this  group 
belong  the  true  Weavers,  the  Whydahs,  and  Bishop- 
birds. 

The  position  of  Philefairus,  which  builds  the  extraordinary 
social  nests  in  the  drier  parts  of  South  Africa  and  which 
is  sometimes  included  among  the  Finches,  is  discussed. 
Mr.  Chapin  is  inclined,  on  the  whole,  to  include  it  among 
the  Pioceidffi,  notwithstanding  its  very  tiny  concealed  outer 
primary,  resembling  that  of  the  Fringillidse,  and  places  it 
near  Ploceipasser  in  the  subfamily  Ploceinse. 

Another  genus  whose  position  is  considered  is  Parmoptila, 
which  is  confined  to  the  West  African  subregion.  The 
members  of  this  genus,  four  in  number,  are  small  and 
inconspicuous,  and  have  slender  bills.  Sharpe  in  the 
Catalogue  referred  them  to  the  Dicaeidse,  but  in  the  Hand- 
list followed  Shelley  in  placing  them  in  the  Sylviidae,  while 
Reichenow  placed  them  with  the  Titmice.  Mr.  Chapin,  who 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  observe  P.  jamesoni  alive  in 
the  Congo  forest,  is  convinced  that  this  genus  should  be 
referred  to  the  Ploceidse  and  that  it  should  be  put  near 
Nigrita  among  the  Estrildinse,  and  he  was  further  confirmed 
in  his  opinion  by  finding  that  the  nestling  had  a  spotted 
mouth  as  well  as  gape-wattles. 

An  appendix  contains  a  survey  of  the  characters  of  each 
of  the  Ploceid  genera,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known.  No 
worker  on  African  Ornithology  can  atford  to  neglect  this 
most  interesting  and  suggestive  paper,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  pointed  out,  as  the  author  himself  admits,  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  facts  about  many  of  the  rarer  genera 
is  at  present  very  scanty,  and  a  great  deal  more  investigation 
must  be  undertaken  before  his  conclusions  can  be  universally 
accepted. 
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Chapman  on  new  Antillean  Birds. 

[Desci'iptious  of  new  Birds  from  Santo  Dorainofo  and  Remarks  on 
others  in  the  Browster-Sanford  Collection.  By  Frank  M.  Chapman. 
Bull.  Amer.  Mas.  N.  R.,  New  York,  xxxvii.  1917,  pp.  327-334.] 

Mr.  R.  H.  Beck,  who  lias  been  collecting  for  Messrs. 
Brewster  and  Sanford  in  South  America,  has  recently 
passed  several  months  in  Santo  Domingo  collecting  both 
on.  the  coast  and  in  the  mountainous  interior,  and 
Mr.  Chapman  in  this  paper  describes  three  interesting 
new  species  obtained  there.  These  ai'e  Oreopeleia  leuro- 
metopius,  sp.  n.,  a  Ground-Dove  allied  to  0.  [or  Geotri/f/on] 
caniceps  of  Cuba,  but  very  distinct  not  only  in  markings 
but  in  the  form  of  the  primaries  ;  Microsiphonorhis  bretvsteri, 
gen.  et  sp.  n.,  a  Goat-sucker  or  Night-Havvk  near  Siphuno- 
rhis  americanns  of  Jamaica  which  is  supposed  to  be  now 
extinct ;  and  Microli'jea  montana,  sp.  n.,  allied  to  but 
obviously  specifically  distinct  from  AI.  pulustris  (Cory)  of 
the  same  island  and  the  only  known  species  of  the  genus 
up  to  now. 

Mr.  Chapman  appends  some  interesting  remarks  on  Loxia 
megaplaga,  the  Santo  Domingan  White-winged  Crossbill,  and 
Brachyspiza  capensis  antillarum,  both  described  last  year  by 
Mr.  Riley  (see  supra,  p.  256),  of  which  a  good  additional 
series  was  secured  by  Mr.  Beck. 

Clark  and  Adames'  Phenological  Observations. 

[Report  on  the  Phenological  Observations  in  the  British  Islands,  from 
December  1914  to  November  1915.  By  J.  Edmund  Clark,  B.A.,  B.Sc, 
and  Henry  B.  Adames,  F.R.A.S.  Quart.  Journ.  R.  Meteor.  Soc.  xlii. 
1916,  pp.  233-265.] 

The  results  of  the  observations  made  by  numerous  corre- 
spondents in  the  British  Islands  on  the  earliest  dates  of  the 
flowering  of  certain  selected  flowers  and  the  first  appearance 
of  certain  birds  and  insects  are  all  here  presented  in  a  series 
oi:  tables.  They  are  arranged  to  show  the  differences  fi'om 
the  mean  of  series  of  years.    Thus  in  the  spring  of  1915  the 
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mean  date  for  the  first  hearing  of  the  son<^  of  the  Song- 
Thrush  was  January  \7 ,  five  days  earlier  than  the  25  years' 
mean,  Januai-y  23.  The  mean  date  for  the  first  Swallow  of 
1915  was  April  22,  four  days  later  than  the  mean  date, 
April  18.  The  Cuckoo's  mean  was  April  28,  four  days 
late,  and  the  Flycatcher's  May  10,  five  days  early.  In 
addition  to  these  observations,  continuously  recorded  for 
twenty-five  years,  the  authors  commenced  in  1914  a  new 
table  with  observations  on  the  arrival-date  of  some  twenty 
of  the  commoner  migrants.  This  will  undoubtedly  even- 
tually be  of  great  value  in  fixing  the  average  arrival-date 
of  these  species,  but  at  present  the  observations  have  not 
yet  continued  through  a  sufficient  number  of  years  to  make 
any  definite  deductions. 

We  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  those  interested 
in  migration,  and  especially  the  members  of  the  migration 
committee  of  the  B.  0.  C,  to  these  valuable  reports  and 
tables.  As  they  are  published  in  a  journal  not  usually 
consulted  by  ornithologists,  there  is  some  risk  of  their 
escaping  notice. 

Dixon  on  the  Yellow-billed  Loon. 

[Migration  of  the  Yellow-billed  Loon.  By  Joseph  Dixon.  Auk, 
xxxiii.  1916,  pp.  370-376.] 

Mr.  Dixon,  who  spent  a  considerable  time  during  1913 
and  1914  on  the  arctic  coast  of  Alaska,  corroborates  to  a 
great  extent  the  late  Prof.  Cooke's  views  on  the  subject  of 
the  migration  I'oute  of  the  Yellow-billed  Loon  ( Gavia  or 
Colymbus  adamsi)  mentioned  in  '  The  Ibis  ''  (1916,  p.  358). 
Although  he  and  his  companions  noticed  numbers  of 
these  birds  in  June  and  early  July,  no  evidence  of  nesting 
or  breeding  was  obtained,  and  the  spring  migration  route 
appears  to  run  from  eastern  Asia  to  Bering  Strait,  Point 
Barrow,  and  the  Mackenzie  Delta,  and  thence  probably  up 
the  Mackenzie  River  to  breeding-places  in  the  interior, 
No  evidence  of  the  return  autumnal  migration  was  obtained 
by  Mv.  Dixon. 
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Grinnell  on  limitations  of  distributional  areas. 

[Field  tests  of  theories  concerning  Distributional  Control.  By 
Joseph  Grinnell.     Amer.  Nat.,  New  York,  li.  1917,  pp.  115-128.] 

In  this  thouglitfal  article  Mr.  Grinnell  discusses  the 
various  factors  which  exert  a  control  on  the  ranges  of 
various  animals.  Among  these  may  he  mentioned  humi- 
dity, temperature,  food-supply,  cloudiness,  and  of  course 
laud-  and  sea-barriers.  He  then  takes  the  case  of  certain 
selected  birds  and  mammals,  and  endeavours  to  show  what 
factors  have  in  each  case  limited  their  distribution.  The 
case  of  the  Oregon  Jay  {Perisoreus  obscurus),  a  close  ally  of 
the  Canada  Jay  or  Whiskey  Jack,  is  especially  interesting. 
This  bird  is  only  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  California. 
Even  there  it  is  very  local  in  its  occurrence  and  absolutely 
non-migratory.  In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  interior 
of  California  it  is  found  in  the  Warner  mountains  and  on 
Mt.  Shasta,  from  about  7000  feet  to  timber-line,  and  is 
unknown  below  that  level  ;  but  in  the  north-west  along  the 
Pacific  coast  it  re-occurs  in  the  forests  near  the  sea,  but 
here  it  rarely  ranges  higher  than  300  or  400  feet  above 
sea-level,  although  there  are  mountains  not  far  inland  rising 
to  several  thousand  feet. 

After  an  examination  of  all  the  possible  factors  to  explain 
this  curious  anomaly,  Mr.  Grinnell  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  due  to  a  cool  summer  temperature,  which  is  very 
marked  on  the  Pacific  coast,  owing  to  the  sea-breezes  from 
the  ocean,  and  this  approximates  to  the  summer  temperature 
of  the  Warner  and  Shasta  mountains  at  6000  or  7000  feet 
in  the  mountains  of  the  interior,,  while  in  the  country 
between  the  summer  temperature  is  far  higher.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Avinter  climate  of  the  coastal  area  is  of 
course  far  milder  than  that  of  the  mountains.  In  this  case 
there  can  be  no  question  of  humidity  as  Humboldt  Bay, 
the  coast-locality,  is  the  most  humid  and  rainy  area  of  the 
State,  whereas  the  Warner  and  Shasta  mountains  are 
relatively  arid.  The  critical  factor  therefore  in  this  case 
is  summer  temperature. 
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Another  interesting  case  considered  at  length  by  Mr. 
Grinnell  is  that  of  the  Western  Meadow-lark  (Sturnella 
neglecta).  This  bird  is  essentially  an  inhabitant  of  grassy 
plains  and  meadows,  and  wherever  these  are  found  through- 
out California  there  are  Meadow-larks,  except  above  the 
4500-foot  level.  Although  there  are  plenty  of  meadow- 
lands  above  that  altitude  in  all  parts  of  the  mountains,  no 
Meadow-lark  reaches  them.  In  this  case,  too,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  summer  temperature  is  again  the  principal 
limiting  factor. 

Several  other  cases  are  discussed,  and  the  final  conclusion 
is  reached  that,  although  the  summer  temperature  is  of  great 
importance — perhaps  of  the  greatest  importance — as  a 
limiting  factor,  other  controlling  agents-  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  each  problem  must  be  considered  by  itself 
and  all  the  various  factors  examined  if  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion is  to  be  reached. 

Grinnell  on  the  Evening  Grosbeak. 

[The  subspecies  of  Hesperijihona  vespertina.  By  Joseph  Grinnell. 
Condor,  xix.  1917,  pp.  17-22.] 

The  Evening  Grosbeak  is  a  handsome  but  somewhat 
scarce  bird,  and  is  found  over  the  greater  part  of  North 
America.  Only  two  subspecies  have  been  hitherto  recog- 
nised— the  typical  eastern  [Hesperiphona  v.  vespertina)  and  a 
western  one  {H.  v.  montana).  This  latter  form  was  described 
by  Ridgway  in  1874,  but  no  type-locality  was  mentioned 
or  type -specimen  indicated  in  the  original  description. 
Subsequently  a  specimen  in  the  U.S.  National  Museum 
from  Cantonment  Burgwin  in  New  Mexico  was  considered 
the  type  of  H.  v.  montana,  and  was  so  published  by  Mearns 
in  1890.  Mr.  Grinnell,  however,  considers  that  as  the 
drawings  illustrating  llidgway^s  original  description  were 
made  from  another  specimen,  also  in  the  U.S.  National 
Museum,  obtained  near  Vera  Cruz,  this  individual  should 
be  considered  the  type,  and  Mexico  near  Vera  Cruz  the 
type-locality. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Grinnell,  from  the  examination  of  over  a 
hundred  skins  from  all  parts  of  North  America,  finds  it 
necessary  to  recognise  three  new  subspecies  in  addition  to 
the  original  H.  v.  vespertina  and  H.  v.  montana,  which  latter 
is  confined  to  Mexico  and  southern  Arizona.  These  are 
H.  V.  brooksi  from  British'  Columbia  west  of  the  Rockies, 
H.  V.  californica  confined  to  California  and  southern 
Oregon,  and  H.  v.  ivarreni  from  (Colorado  to  New  Mexico 
and  northern  Arizona. 

The  characters  given  for  discriminating  these  subspecies 
are  not  very  marked  ones — proportions  of  bill,  width  of 
frontal  band  and  colour-tones  generally  ;  but  probably  M'ith 
a  large  series  it  may  be  possible  to  distinguish  the  five  forms. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  Evening  Grosbeak  is  a  great 
wanderer  in  winter,  and  the  ranges  given  are  the  probable 
summer  ones. 

Gurney^s  Report  on  Norfolk  Ornithology . 

[Ornithological  Notes  from  Norfolk  for  1916.  23rd  Annual  Tteport, 
By  J.  H.  Gurney,  F.Z.S.     British  Birds,  x.  1917,  pp.  230-244.] 

Mr.  Gurney's  Norfolk  Notes  are  published  in  '  British 
Birds'  instead  of  the  'Zoologist'  as  formerly,  since  the 
latter  journal  has  now  become  extinct.  The  notes  also  are 
now  arranged  under  species  and  general  headings  instead  of 
in  diary  form  as  heretofore — a  very  great  improvement. 

Mr.  Gurney  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  Rook 
question,  and  does  not  seem  quite  satisfied  that  their  bene- 
ficial actions  balance  those  detrimental  to  agriculture. 
Although  during  the  early  ploughing  they  undoubtedly 
destroy  and  consume  the  grubs  of  many  noxious  insects — 
crane-fly,  wire-worm,  and  cockchafer,  yet  at  the  same 
time  they  do  much  damage.  When  the  frost  comes  they 
attack  the  wheat-stacks,  pull  out  the  grain  and  straw,  and 
allow  the  damp  to  enter.  They  also  grub  up  potatoes  and 
grain  after  it  has  been  sown,  and  do  much  damage  in  this 
way.  Mr.  Gurney  is  also  very  severe  on  the  Wood-Pigeons 
which  have  increased  so  enormously  in  every  part  of  England 
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of  late  years.     They  destroy  the  kale  aud  also  devour  the 
lieaves  of  the  swedes  and  mangolds. 

There  have  been  few  outstanding  events  of  ornithological 
importance  to  be  noted  in  Norfolk  during  1916.  An  adult 
Sabine's  Gull  was  noticed  in  April  on  Breydon  water  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Patterson,  and  a  White  Stork  frequented  Burgh 
Castle  marshes  in  ^lay,  which  apparently  ultimately  met 
with  the  usual  fate  of  conspicuous  and  rare  birds.  A  few 
Spoonbills  were  seen  at  Breydon  in  INIay,  June,  and  July, 
and  the  Cormorant  was  again  found  breeding,  this  time  at 
Hockwold  Farm  near  Brandon  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Upcher. 
There  was  a  singular  immigration  of  Pomatorhine  Skuas 
in  September  at  Blakeney.  About  seventy  were  seen 
passing  overhead  by  Mr.  E.  Bam  and  moving  inland  in 
a  south-easterly  direction.  Nothing  of  the  sort  appears 
to  have  been  noticed  either  in  Lincolnshire  or  Suffolk,  or 
indeed  elsewhere  in  Norfolk. 

Gurney  on  the  Rough-legged  Buzzard. 

[Immigration  of  Rougli-legged  Buzzards  in  1915-16.  By  J.  H.  Gurney, 
r.Z.S.     Trans.  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Nat.  Soc.  x.  1917,  pp.  168-170.] 

During  the  winter  of  1915—16  there  was  a  large  influx  of 
Rough-legged  Buzzards  [Buteo  lagopus)  into  the  eastern 
counties.  Mr.  Gurney  reckons  that  at  least  forty  visited 
Norfolk  and  half  that  number  Suffolk  and  Lincolnshire. 
As  usual,  their  food  proved  to  be  chiefly  rabbits,  but  they 
also  kill  numbers  of  rats,  so  that  they  should  be  regarded 
as  beneficial  rather  than  harmful.  Mr.  Gurney  remarks 
that  the  iris  of  the  adult  bird  is  not  invariably,  as  has  been 
asserted,  bright  yellow.  The  last  irruption  of  Rough-legs 
in  the  eastern  counties  was  in  1880. 

Hartert's  recent  short  papers. 

[One  of  the  rarest  birds.     By  Ernst  Hartert,  Ph.D.     Nov.  Zool.  xxiii. 
1916,  pp.  335-836,  pi.  i. 
Notes  on  the  Little  Bustard.     Id.  ibid.  pp.  337-339,  pi.  ii. 
On  the  name  of  the  "  Auklets."     Id.  ibid.  pp.  339-340. 

2g  2 
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The  distribution  of  Columha  gymnophthahna.  By  Ernst  Hartert,  Ph.D. 
Nov.  Zool.  xxiii.  1916,  p.  341. 

The  name  of  the  central  European  Cormorant.     Id.  ibid.  p.  318.] 

The  rare  bird  witb  wliicli  Dr.  Hartert's  first  note  deals  is 
CaUceops  periophthahnica ,  a  jNIuscicapine  bird  obtained  a 
good  many  years  ago  by  the  late  John  Whitehead  in 
Luzon.  The  single  extant  specimen  was  not  collected  by 
Mr.  Whitehead  himself,  but  purchased  by  him  from  an 
Indian  in  Manilla,  and  is  now  in  the  Tring  Museum. 

It  was  described  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus  by 
Mr.  Ogilvie-Grant,  Avho  believed  its  nearest  ally  to  be 
Arses,  an  Australian  and  Papuan  genus. 

Dr.  Hartert  considers  that  it  is  very  close  to  another 
Philippine  genus,  Xeocephus  or  Zeocephus  Bp.,  from  which 
it  only  differs  in  having  a  smaller  bill  and  a  larger  crest. 
A  coloured  plate  enables  us  to  obtain  a  good  idea  of  the 
peculiarities  of  this  unique  si)ccies. 

Dr.  Hartert  has  made  an  interesting-  discovery  in  regard 
to  the  structure  of  the  wing  of  the  Little  Bustard,  which 
seems  never  to  have  been  previously  mentioned.  In  the 
male  only,  the  fourth  primary  is  much  shorter  than  the 
third  or  fifth,  and  both  the  outer  and  inner  webs  are 
curiously  narrowed  about  the  middle'  of  their  length. 
Dr.  Hartert  suggests  that  the  gaps  Avhich  would  be  found 
in  the  outspread  wing  by  the  narrowing  of  the  fourtli 
primary  may  possibly  have  something  to  do  with  the  piping 
note  often  noticed  with  every  beat  of  the  wings  of  this  bird 
during  flight.  The  moult  of  the  Little  Bustard  differs  from 
that  of  the  other  Bustards,  except  Sypheotis  aurita,  the 
Indian  FJorican.  The  male  has  a  striking  seasonal  change. 
The  winter  plumage,  which  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
female,  is  assumed  with  the  total  moult  after  the  breeding- 
season.  In  the  spring  a  second  partial  moult  occurs  (not 
aftVcting  the  wings  and  tail),  and  in  this  way  the  lavender- 
grey,  black-and-white  colouring  of  the  nuptial  dress  is 
assumed.  Finally,  Dr.  Hartert  proposes  to  recognise  two 
races  of  the  Little  Bustard — a  western,  Otis  tetrax  tetrax, 
breeding-  in  North  Africa,  Spain  and  parts  of  France,  and 
an  eastern,  Otis  tetrax  orientalis  (here  described — type  from 
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Sarepta  in  southern  Russia),  found  througliout  western 
Siberia,  southern  Russia,  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Danube  to  Austria. 

In  the  third  note  Dr.  Hartert  points  out  that,  although 
the  authors  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-list  have  acted  correctly 
in  using  the  generic  name  Aethia  instead  of  Simorhjpichus 
for  the  Anklets,  their  reasons  for  so  doing  were  not  justified. 
The  name  Aethia  is  to  be  found  in  a  well-known,  thougii 
somewhat  scarce  work,  published  by  Merrem  in  1788  under 
the  title  "  Versuch  eines  Grundnisses  zur  Allgemeinen 
Geschiclite  und  natiirlicben  Eintheilung  der  Vogei/"  and 
tlie  quotation  for  the  generic  name  should  be  :  Aethia 
Merrenij  Vers.  Grundr.  Allg.  Gesch.  u.  nat.  Eintheil.  Vog.  i. 
-Tentamen  Syst.  Nat.  Av.  pp.  7,  13/20  (1788:  monotype 
A.  cristatella  Pall.). 

Cohimba  gymnophthahna ^  the  name  and  distribution  of 
which  were  discussed  in  a  previous  communication,  is  now 
found  to  occur  along  the  arid  northern  coast  of  Venezuela 
and  Colombia  as  well  as  in  the  adjacent  islands  Curacao 
and  Aruba;  and,  finally,  the  name  of  the  central  European 
Cormorant,  previously  discussed  on  pp.  293-5  of  the  same 
volume  [vide  supra,  p.  101),  must  be  Phalacrocorax  sub- 
cormoranus  Brehm  (Ornis,  i.  1824,  p.  42  :   Holland). 

Mathews  on  the  Birds  of  Australia. 

[The  Birds  of  Australia.  By  Gregory  M.  Mathews.  Vol.  vi.  pt.  3, 
pp.  217-290,  pis.  291-299.     London  (Witherbj),  April  1917.    4to.] 

The  author's  arrangement  of  the  Psittaciformes,  or  Parrot 
alliance,  has  already  been  discussed  in  our  last  notice  (vide 
supra,  p.  253);  but  it  should  be  noted  that  constant  reference 
is  made  in  this  further  instalment  to  the  divisions  that 
he  has  adopted,  and  to  the  fact  that  he  finds  osteological 
characters  here  comparatively  unimportant. 

Part  iii.  starts  with  the  conclusion  of  the  genus  Licmetis, 
which  is  admitted  to  be  of  very  doubtful  validity  ;  in  fact, 
Ducorpsius  sanguineus  sanguineus  and  D.  s.  distinctus  might 
be,  or  even  have  been,  confounded  with  Licmetis  tenuirostris 
derbyi  and  L.  t.  pastinator  respectively. 
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Eolophus  Bp.  is  accepted  for  the  "  Galali/^  wliich  is 
■without  doubt  geiierically  separable  by  its  wiug-formatiou 
and  coloration,  and  four  subspecies  (exclusive  of  the  type) 
are  allowed  under  J^.  roseicapillus,  E.  r.  lowei  being  new. 
Our  attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  name 
roseicapillus  of  Vieillot  (who  subsequently  altered  it  to 
roseti)  was  founded  on  the  same  specimen  as  eos  of  Kuhl. 

Mr.  Mathews's  new  family  Leptolophidfe  contains  the 
"  Cockatoo-Parrot,"  here  given  as  Leptolophus  hollandicus 
Kerr,  since  novce-hollandice  is  preoccupied.  This  bird  is  not 
a  Cockatoo,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  it  further 
from  that  group.  All  subspecies  are  cancelled,  as  they  are 
not  constant. 

With  reference  to  the  author's  family  Loriidse,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  he  prefers  Lorius  Bodd.  to  Eclecius,  and 
that  the  two  fme  Parrots  recorded  ('Emu/  xiii.  p.  105)  as 
new  to  Australia  proved  to  be  Lorius  pect oralis  (mac- 
yiUivrayi)  and  Geojfroyus  geoffroyi.  The  latter  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  a  new  species,  and  culled  Pseudopsittacus 
maclennani  *. 

In  the  Polytelitidte  Poli/felis  sivainsonii  is  determined  to  be 
the  correct  appellation  for  P.  barrabandii  auct.,  which  name 
Kuhl  had  used  previously,  and  the  synonymy  shews  that 
Vigors  later  entitled  the  female  rosuceus.  The  subspecies 
P.  s.  ivhitei  is  di'opped.  Again,  P.  anthopeplus  is  shown  to 
be  merely  the  female  of  P.  melanura,  and  the  first  of  these 
two  names  to  hold  good.  Under  Northipsitta  (=  Spaiho- 
jJterus  North)  all  subspecies  of  alexundrce  are  now  cancelled. 
Aprosmictus  is  once  more  preferred  to  Ptistes,  and  the 
subspecies  of  A.  erythropterus  are  maintained,  namely, 
coccineopterus,  parryensis,  yorki,  and  melvillensis ,  though  tliis 
is  a  case  of  "  fine  splitting."  The  forms  of  Alisterus  scapu- 
laris,  thus  correctly  named,  are  fnlly  discussed,  while  a  new 
genus  Layardiella  is  proposed  for  the  group  typified  by 
Psittacus  tabuensis  (jvcv.  (=  hysginus  Forst.).     Pyrrhulopsis 

*  Notes  are  here  given  on  the  dates  of  publication  of  the  sheets  of 
Bonaparte's  Consp.  Gen.  Av.,  and  we  are  told  that  RhochceijJialus  may 
3'et  oust  Geoffroyus, 
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Rchb.  is  entirely  rejected  and  Prosopeia  revived  for  the 
species  personata.  The  subspecies  minor  and  neglectus  of 
A.  scapiUaris  are  upheld. 

North  on  the  Birds  of  Noi'th-West  Neiv  South  Wales. 

[The  Birds  of  Coolabah  and  Brewarrina,  north-western  New  South 
Wales.  By  Alfred  J.  North,  C.M.B.O.U.  Records  Australian  Mas. 
xi.  pt.  6,  1916,  pp.  121-162,  5  pis.] 

Mr.  North,  of  the  Australian  Museum  at  Sydney,  spent 
his  annual  vacation  in  1915  at  Coolabah  and  Brewarrina 
in  the  dry  interior  of  New  South  Wales.  The  first-named 
place  is  about  430,  the  second-named  518  miles  from  Sydney 
in  a  north-westerly  direction.  At  Coolabah  the  country 
was  suli'ering  from  a  drouglit,  and  birds  were  not  par- 
ticularly abundant;  but  at  Brewarrina,  which  is  situated 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Darling  River,  things  were 
better  and  more  satisfactory  results  were  obtained.  A  list 
of  some  sixty  species  noticed  and  procured  is  given  with 
a  number  of  interesting  field-notes.  We  observe  that 
Mr.  North  pointedly  eschews  the  use  of  trinomials  and 
that  his  nomenclature  foUovvs  in  most  cases  the  '  Catalogue 
of  Birds  in  the  Britisii  Museum.^  Several  pages  of  the 
introduction  are  devoted  to  a  description  and  discussion 
of  the  curious  aboriginal  fish-traps  made  of  lines  of  stones 
enclosing  a  number  of  pools  in  the  Darling  River,  into 
which  the  fishes  are  driven  by  the  natives  and  so  secured. 
Most  of  the  photographs  are  also  devoted  to  illustrating 
this  very  interesting  native  method  of  securing  a  supply 
of  fish. 

Palmer's  Biographical  Index. 

[Biog-raphical  Index  to  '  The  Auk,'  1876-1914.  Prepared  by  T.  S. 
Palmer,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Index  Committee,  1915 :  extr.  from 
the  '  Ten  Year  Index  of  the  Auk,"  pp.  vi-xxv.] 

This  is  a  most  useful  index  to  the  names  of  all  persons 
of  whom  biographical  notices  have  been  published  in  the 
'Auk'  and  its  predecessor,  the  'Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall 
Ornithologfical  Club.'     It   also   includes  the  names  of  all 
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deceased  members  of  the  American  Ornithologists^  Union 
up  to  the  end  of  1914.  The  names  are  275  in  number, 
and  under  each  are  given  the  full  Christian  names,  a  refer- 
ence to  a  memoir  or  notice  either  in  the  pages  of  the  'Auk' 
or  elsewhere,  place  and  date  of  birth  and  death,  and  age 
at  death.  The  amount  of  research  and  correspondence 
required  to  prepare  such  a  list  as  this  is  incredible,  and  we 
must  congratulate  Mr.  Palmer  on  having  carried  through  a 
most  useful  and  valuable  piece  of  work. 

Petronievics  and  Woodward  on  Archseopteryx. 

[On  the  Pectoral  and  Pelvic  Arches  of  the  British  Museum  speci- 
men of  Archceoptei-yx.  By  Branislav  Petronievics  and  Arthur  Smith 
Woodward.     Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1917,  pp.  1-6,  pi.  i.] 

Some  farther  development  of  the  slab  which  contains  the 
remains  of  the  British  Museum  example  of  ArchcBopteryx 
has  been  recently  undertaken,  and  some  of  the  preliminary 
results  are  given  by  the  authors  of  this  paper.  The  coracoid 
has  been  uncovered  and  is  found  to  meet  with  the  scapula 
at  a  wide  angle  and  to  be  fused  with  it — a  condition  of 
things  which  resembles  that  in  certain  Mesozoic  reptiles, 
rather  than  in  any  recent  birds.  The  pelvis  has  also  beeu 
freed  from  the  matrix  in  which  it  lies,  so  that  the  relations 
and  shape  of  the  bones  can  be  seen.  The  pubis  meets  its 
fellow  of  the  other  side  and  forms  a  symphysis,  and  this 
only  occurs  among  existing  birds  in  the  Ratitse  ;  but  in 
most  respects,  as  Avith  the  pectoral,  the  pelvic  arch  is  very 
much  more  reptilian  than  avian.  Mr.  Petronievics  believes 
that  the  difference  between  the  British  and  Berlin  Museum 
specimens  is  sufficiently  important  to  necessitate  the  placing 
of  the  latter  form  in  a  separate  genus,  for  which  he  proposes 
the  new  name  Archaornis. 

Storer  on  the  care  of  "  separates." 

[The  care  of  pamphlet  collections.  By  Tracy  I.  Storer.  Science, 
New  York,  xliv.  1916,  pp.  735-739.] 

Nearly  ail  working  zoologists  are  worried  by  the  problem 
of  how  to  preserve  and  arrange  the  ''separates"  which 
accumulate  so  rapidly,  and  which  are  so  valuable  if  easily 
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accessible  and  so  useless  if  not  cared  for.  Some  people 
bind  tliem  into  volumes,  some  people  arrange  them  on  a 
book-shelf,  and  some  file  them  in  a  vertical  filing-cabinet. 
In  the  present  paper  Mr.  Storer  recommends  a  particular 
form  of  pamphlet-case,  open  only  at  the  back,  which  he  lias 
found  the  most  practical,  and  he  further  gives  a  number  of 
liints  for  indexing  and  arranging  which,  if  carried  out,  will 
be  found  to  render  one's  collection  of  friends'  and  corre- 
spondents' papers  both  accessible  and  useful, 

Taverner  on  the  Faunas  of  Canada. 

[Faunas  of  Canada.  By  P.  A.  Taverner.  Department  of  Mines, 
Ottawa  :  in  '  The  Canada  Year  Book '  for  1915,  pj).  1-8.  Ottawa,  1916, 
8vo.] 

In  this  short  pamphlet  Mr.  Taverner  reviews  the  history 
and  general  relations  of  North  American  life  to  that  of  the 
world  in  general,  and  then  proceeds  to  delimit  the  faunal 
zones  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  adapting  for  his  purpose 
the  well-known  classification  of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam. 
The  Zones  repi-esented  in  Canada  are  : — (1)  The  Arctic — > 
treeless  and  shrubless,  with  Snow-Buntings,  Longspurs, 
and  Ptarmigan  as  characteristic  birds;  (2)  The  Hudsonian, 
the  region  of  small,  stunted,  mostly  coniferous  trees,  with 
the  Rough-legged  Hawk,  Northern  Shrike,  and  Pine  Gros- 
beak as  characteristic  birds  ;  (3)  The  Canadian  zone,  with 
heavy  coniferous  forest  and  occupying  the  greater  part  of 
the  Dominion,  with  the  Olive-backed  Thrush,  Three-toed 
Woodpecker,  Canadian  Jay,  and  numerous  (American) 
Warblers  ;  (4)  The  Transition  zone,  consisting  of  prairies 
and  hardwood  forests,  with  Wild  Turkey,  Bob-white,  and 
W^ood-Thrush  as  characteristic  birds ;  and  finally  (5)  The 
Upper  Austral,  a  narrow  belt  of  country  along  the  northern 
shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  where  the  Mocking-bird, 
Carolina  AVren^  and  Orchard  Oriole  are  to  be  found, 

Witherby  on  results  of  ringing  partial  migrants. 

[On  some  results  of  ring-ing  Song-Thrushes,  Blackbirds,  Lapwings, 
and  Woodcock.  By  H.  F.  Witherby.  British  Birds,  x.  1917, 
pp.  215-220.] 

In  order  to  arrive  at  some  conclusions   in   regard  to  the 
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so-called  partial  migrants  among  British  birds,  Mr.  Witlierby 
has  collected  and  summarized  all  the  data  he  has  received 
as  to  the  movements  of  the  four  species  mentioned  in 
his  title.  He  has  only  taken  into  consideration  those  cases 
where  a  bird  has  been  ringed  as  a  nestling  and  recovered  in 
winter. 

He  finds  that  in  the  case  of  the  British  Song-Thrush 
about  50  per  cent,  of  recoveries  were  close  to  the  breeding- 
place  and  about  50  per  cent,  were  away.  From  the  latter 
returns  the  winter  movement  appears  to  be  a  south-western 
one,  no  less  than  six  birds  which  were  bred  in  south-west 
Scotland  and  Lancashire  having  been  recorded  in  Ireland. 
Two  also  were  taken  in  France  and  one  in  Spain,  proving 
that  some  individuals  at  least  of  our  home-bred  Thrushes 
migrate  southwards  in  winter. 

The  Blackbird  appears  to  be  more  of  a  stay-at-home ; 
over  70  per  cent,  of  those  ringed  have  been  recovered  close 
by  their  nesting-places,  while  of  the  28  per  cent,  recovered 
away,  only  one,  taken  in  FrancCj  is  from  outside  the  British 
Islands. 

In  the  case  of  Lapwings  there  are  more  records,  and  those 
of  Scottish  and  English  nestlings  have  been  separated. 
It  is  found  that  while  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  former  are 
recovered  away  from  the  nesting-place,  the  percentage  is 
only  57  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  The  favourite 
wintering  ground  of  the  Scottish  birds  is  undoubtedly 
Ireland,  while  that  of  the  English  birds  is  more  widespread, 
extending  to  Portugal  and  Morocco. 

For  the  Woodcock  the  results  are  much  the  same  ;  the 
recoveries  away  from  the  nesting-place  are  about  54  per  cent., 
and  the  favourite  wintering  ground  is  Ireland. 

The  interest  of  Mr.  Witherby's  results  is  very  considerable, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  actual  number  of 
recoveries  up  to  now  is  not  very  large  and  hardly  warrant 
absolute  deductions  :  at  the  same  time  it  is  most  interesting 
to  know  the  tendency  of  the  data  as  far  as  they  go. 
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British  Birds. 

[British  Birds  :  an  illustrated  Magazine  devoted  to  the  Birds  on  the 
British  List.     Vol.  x.,  June  1916-May  1917.] 

From  January  last  the  old-established  magazine,  the 
'  Zoologist,'  has  been  incorporated  with  '  British  Birds.' 
The  former  was  established  by  Edward  Newman  in  1843 
and  is  therefore  one  of  the  oldest  of  zoological  magazines  ; 
it  was  edited  till  1876  by  Mr.  Newman,  and  subsequently 
by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Harting,  W.  L.  Distant,  and  Frank  Finn, 

The  longest  article  in  the  present  volume  of  '  Briti^h 
Birds'  is  one  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Owen  on  "  Tlie  Nesting-habits 
of  the  Sparrow-Hawk."  The  observations  and  photographs 
were  all  made  near  Felsted  in  Essex,  where  Mr.  Owen  is  an 
assistant  master  at  the  well-known  school,  and  he  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  assistance  of  some  of  his 
pupils  in  the  laborious  task  of  watching  the  several  nests 
during  a  period  of  nine  weeks.  There  are  a  series  of  five 
articles  on  "  The  Effects  of  Rain,''  "  The  Hen  at  the  Nest," 
''The  Cock,"  "  The  Nestling,"  "General  Habits  "—all  are 
abundantly  illustrated  by  photographs  and  together  form 
the  most  complete  life-history  of  the  Sparrow-Hawk  yet 
published. 

Several  parts  of  Mr.  Witherby's  "Moults  of  British 
Passeres  "  and  results  of  the  marking  scheme  have  already 
been  noticed  in  our  pages.  Miss  Haviland  contributes  a 
short  notice  of  the  breeding-habits  of  Temminck's  Stint 
(^Erolia  [or  Tringa\  temmincki)  on  the  Lower  Yenesei,  and 
sends  a  photograph  taken  by  herself  on  her  recent  trip  to 
that  country.  Mr.  Heatley  Noble  writes  on  the  supposed 
breeding  of  Branta  Itucopsis  in  Iceland.  When  visiting 
thiit  island  in  the  summer  of  1913,  he  saw  an  undoubted 
nest  with  eggs  in  the  possession  of  a  mysterious  "  general 
dealer."  According  to  an  account  subsequently  sent  to 
Mr.  Noble  by  the  general  dealer,  the  eggs  were  taken  by 
himself  in  a  remote  district  in  Iceland.  No  positive  evidence 
of  the  breeding  of  the  Barnacle  Goose  in  Iceland  has  yet 
been  recorded. 
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Three  birds  new  to  the  British  list  are  recorded  in  the 
April  number.  These  are  : — Melcmocorypha  calandra,  the 
Calandra  Lark^  which  appears  in  the  Appendix  o£  the 
B.  O.  U.  List  among  doubtful  and  unsatisfactory  records  ; 
Acrocephalus  arundinaceus  orientalls,  the  eastern  Great  Reed- 
Warbler  ;  and  Charadrius  (or  ^jgialites)  semipalmatus,  the 
Semi-palmated  Ringed  Plover  of  America.  The  first  two 
of  these  were  obtained  close  to  St.  Leonard's-o)i-Sea  and 
are  recorded  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Nichols  ;  the  third  was  shot  at 
Rye,  also  in  Sussex,  and  is  recorded  by  Mr.  T.  Parkin. 

The  volume  in  review,  which  fully  sustains  the  reputation 
of  its  predecessors,  contains  many  other  valuable  articles 
and  notes,  including  contributions  from  Mr.  H.  G.  Alex- 
ander on  the  birds  observed  by  him  at  Dungeness,  and  from 
Mr.  G.  B.  Dunlop  on  instances  of  occasional  polygamy 
among  Rooks. 

Cassinia. 

[Cassinia.  Proceedings  of  tlie  Delaware  Vallej^  Ornithological  Club 
of  Philadelphia,  No.  xx.  for  1916,  1917.] 

The  opening  article  of  '  Cassinia '  deals  with  the  history 
of  William  P.  Turnbull,  a  Scotsman,  who  was  born  in  1830  at 
Fala  in  East  Lothian  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1850. 
He  settled  at  Philadelphia,  and  died  there  in  1871.  But  little 
is  known  about  him  outside  his  Avork  as  an  ornithologist. 
He  published  two  Avorks,  one  on  the  birds  of  East  Lothian, 
and  another  in  1869  on  the  birds  of  east  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  both  interesting  and  rather  scarce  works. 
He  was  also  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Alexander  Wilson. 
A  portrait  of  Turnbull  prefaces  the  article. 

Other  contributions  to  this  always  scholarly  annual  are 
of  local  interest.  Mr.  H.  W.  Fowler  writes  on  some  rare 
birds  recently  observed  on  the  Delaware  in  Upper  Phila- 
delphia, and  Mr.  T.  D.  Burleigh  on  bird-life  about  Samar 
in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Appalachians,  where  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  had  a  forestry  camp  in  the  summer 
of  1916.  A  nest  of  the  Least  Bittern,  which  is  almost 
invariably  placed  in  dense  reed-beds,  was  found  near 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Potter  to  be  built  in  a 
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"  button-bush  '^   gi'owiug  in  an  old  mud-hole,  and   is  well 
illustrated  in  three  photographs. 

The  usual  report  on  the  spring  migration  in  the  Delaware 
valley,  compiled  by  Mr.  Witmer  Stone  from  the  schedules 
filled  in  by  members  of  the  Club,  is  always  a  valuable 
feature  of  this  magazine. 

Journal  of  the  South  African  Ornithologists^  Union. 

[The  Journal  of  the  South  African  Ornithologists'  Union.  Vol.  xi. 
no.  2.     December  1916.] 

This,  we  notice  with  great  regret,  will  be  the  last  number 
of  the  Journal  to  appear.  It  has  been  found  impossible  in 
so  thinly  populated  a  country  to  keep  up  sufficient  interest 
in  one  department  of  Zoological  Science  alone  to  maintain 
a  separate  journal,  and  it  has  therefore  been  decided  to 
found  a  new  Society  to  be  called  the  South  African 
Biological  and  Natural  History  Society^  which  will  absorb 
the  South  African  Ornithologists"  Union  and  the  Transvaal 
Biological  Society.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  new  Society 
to  issue  a  quarterly  Journal  of  Natural  History  dealing 
with  all  zoological  subjects,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  first 
number  will  be  issued  this  year. 

The  first  part  of  the  present  series  of  volumes  was 
issued  in  1905,  and  the  eleven  completed  volumes 
contain  numerous  valuable  observations  and  descriptions 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  students  of  African 
Ornithology. 

The  present  number  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  a  list  of  the 
birds  of  Humansdorp,  a  district  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Cape  Province,  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Masterson.  This  is  followed 
by  a  Report  on  the  summer  migration  of  1915-16  as 
observed  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  Cape  Province  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Godfrey.  Mr.  Swynnerton  pleads  for  some 
observations  bearing  on  the  coloration  of  birds'  eggs^  in 
continuation  of  his  researches  and  experiments  published 
in  'The  Ibis'  last  year;  and  the  number  concludes  with 
some  notices  and  circulars  explaining  the  reasons  for  the 
formation  of  the  new  Society  and  the  winding-up  of  the 
South  African  Ornithologists'  Union. 
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South  Australian  Ornithologist. 

[The  South  Australian  Ornithologist.  A  Magazine  of  Ornithologj', 
ii.  pts.  5-8.     Jau.-Oct.  1916.] 

The  four  numbers  of  this  magazine^  published  during 
last  year,  contain  many  interesting  articles  and  show  a 
good  deal  of  in)provement  on  those  of  the  previous  years. 
Mr.  G.  M.  Mathews  continues  his  notes  on  the  birds  of 
north  and  north-west  Australia,  commenced  in  1915,  but 
the  name  of  the  first  species  listed  seems  to  have  been  lost ; 
anyhow,  it  does  not  appear,  which  seems  to  indicate  some- 
wliat  defective  proof-reading.  Short  notes  on  the  soft  parts 
and  the  habits  of  some  of  the  birds  accompany  this  list,  but 
no  new  forms  are  described.  Mr.  A.  M.  Morgan  writes  on 
the  migrations  of  South  Australian  Swallows,  and  states  that 
Hirundo  neoxena  is  only  partially  migratory  near  Adelaide 
and  can  be  always  found  during  the  winter,  though  less 
abundantly  than  during  the  summer.  Of  the  other  species 
Hylochelidon  nigricans  caleiji  does  not  appear  to  leave  the 
plains  of  South  Australia  at  all,  while  Lagenoplastes  ariel  is 
a  purely  migratory  bird  arriving  in  September  and  leaving 
before  the  first  of  April. 

Another  paper  of  considerable  interest  is  one  by  Mr.  T. 
Bellchambers,  giving  an  accoiint  illustrated  with  sketches 
of  the  habits  of  the  Malice  Fowl  {Lipoa  ocellata  rosince).  As 
is  well  known,  this  is  one  of  the  mound-builders,  where  the 
eggs  are  laid  and  are  hatched  partly  by  hot  beds  at  the  base 
of  the  mound  and  partly  by  the  direct  action  of  the  sun  on 
the  sand  which  covers  them.  Many  interesting  details  are 
given  by  Mr.  Bellchambers,  who  has  not  only  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  studying  the  birds  in  a  wild  state,  but  has 
also  succeeded  in  inducing  the  birds  to  breed  in  captivity. 
He  has  examined  thirty-one  mounds  since  J 907. 

A  second  paper  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Morgan  deals  with  the 
exploration  of  some  of  the  islands  in  St.  Vincent  and 
Spencer  Gulfs,  especially  Althorpe  and  Wedge  Islands, 
where  many  species  of  sea-  and  water-birds  breed — such  as 
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the  Mutton-bird  Neonectris  tenuirostris  brevicaudus,  Hydrn- 
progne  t.  strenua,  Sternida  nereis,  and  others.  The  stomach- 
contents  of  many  of  the  birds  were  examined  and  the 
temperatures  taken  soon  after  death. 

Finally,  Capt,  S.  A.  White  describes  a  new  Parrot, 
Barnardius  barnardi  lindoi,  from  Flinders  llange,  Central 
Australia,  and  a  new  Scrub- Wren,  Sericornis  longirostris 
ivyldei,  from  the  Coorong,  the  position  of  which  is  not  stated 
nor  can  we  find  it  in  Stieler's  Atlas.  It  would  be  well  if 
authors  were  a  little  more  careful  on  these  matters. 
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XXIV. — Letters,  Extracts,  and  Notes. 

Cuckoos'  Eggs. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  on 
Major  Meiklejolin's  very  interesting  paper  on  the  "Breeding- 
habits  of  the  Cuckoo^'  in  '  The  Ibis.'  In  '  Wild  Life  '  (vol.  i. 
no.  5,  May  1913)  some  data  were  published  by  E.  Pettit. 
I  have  plotted  a  cui've  of  some  of  Mr.  Pettit's  I'ecords  (a  liberty 
I  hope  he  will  pardon).  The  figures  relate  to  the  occurrence 
of  Cuckoos  in  Reed- Warblers'  nests,  and  the  abscissae  refer 
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The  occurrence  of  Cuckoos'  egga  in  nests  of  the  "Reed- Warbler 
recorded  by  E.  Pettit,  in  '  Wild  Life,'  May  1913. 

The  abscissae  =  number  of  eggs  in  foster  clutch.  In  each  case 
there  was  only  one  Cuckoo's  egg  in  nest. 


to  the  number  of  foster  eggs.  The  high  mode  may  probably 
be  accounted  for,  as  the  normal  clutch  of  a  Reed-Warbler's 
nest  is  four,  by  the  Cuckoo  ejecting  one  of  the  foster 
eggs.  It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  the  "shelf  between 
1  and  2,  as  if  the  matter  were  due  simply  to  chance,  and  the 
Cuckoo's  custom  was  to  throw  out  a  foster  egg  when  she 
deposited  her  own,  the  curve  ought  to  rise  gradually  to 
the  mode.    The  rise  between  0  and  1  looks  as  if  the  Cuckoo 
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does  not  eject  the  foster  egg  when  she  is  dealing  with  a  nest 
that  ah-eady  contains  one  only.  Unfortunately  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  incubation  in  any  of  these  cases, 
and  so  cannot  tell  which  are  unfinished  clutches  and  which 
are  those  despoiled  by  tlie  laying  Cuckoo. 

Major  Meiklejohn  does  not  refer  to  Mr.  O.  Latter^s  tables 
published  a  few  years  ago  in  '  Biometrika.^  I  have  not 
access  to  these  at  present,  but  I  believe  it  was  shown  there 
that  the  relation  in  size  between  parasite  and  host-egg 
though  small  is  constant,  whereas  relation  in  colour  is  not. 
Major  Meiklejohn  admits  that  the  colour-resemblance  has 
been  greatly  overrated  ;  but  on  page  207  he  postulates  that 
there  is  considerable  selection  by  the  foster-parents.  Yet  in 
this  country,  where  the  Hedge-Sparrow  is  so  commonly 
parasitised,  the  Cuckoo  never  lays  a  blue  egg.  We  cannot 
explain  this  by  calling  it  the  Cuckoo's  "^  instinct,"  because 
it  is  the  instinct  that  we  are  out  to  explain.  In  Germany 
and  Finland,  where  the  blue  type  of  egg  is  produced,  it  is 
laid  in  the  nest  of  the  Redstart.  But  if  these  Redstarts 
breed  in  closed  situations  as  the  British  Redstarts  do,  it 
must  very  often  be  impossible  for  either  bird  to  distinguish 
the  colour  of  the  eggs.  As  to  the  view  on  page  207  that  it 
is  "•  unlikely  "  that  the  male  may  influence  the  coloration, 
surely  in  our  present  knowledge  it  is  unsafe  to  say  whicii 
traits  go  by  one  sex  or  the  other.  The  egg  pigments  are 
products  of  a  certain  kind  of  metabolism  in  the  parent,  and 
as  we  know  that  the  father  may  profoundly  influence  the 
metabolism  of  his  female  oftspring  in  other  ways,  I  cannot 
agree  that  it  is  "  unlikely  "  that  he  does  so  in  this.  If  he 
does  have  such  an  influence,  there  would  be  a  constant 
tendency  for  the  difl'erent  "  gentes"  of  Cuckoos  to  break  up 
owing  to  intercrossing.  What  are  required  are  figures  from 
a  district  where  only  one  type  of  egg  is  found,  showing  what 
is  the  commonest  foster-parent  and  what  percentage  of  eggs 
are  laid  in  other  nests.  We  also  badly  need  records  of  nests 
that  are  deserted  owing  to  parasitism  by  a  Cuckoo.  The 
chief  criticism  that  one  could  make  of  Major  Meiklejohn's 
important  suggestion  that  the  egg  may  be  carried  to  the 
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nest  some  clays  after  laying,  is  that  it  postulates  considerable 
memory  for  the  Cuckoo  ;  but,  after  all,  the  possession  of 
such  a  faculty  would  not  be  more  remarkable  than  the  fact 
that  two  Cuckoo's  eggs  so  rarely  occur  in  the  same  nest, 
for  if  the  bird  can  remember  not  to  lay  twice  in  the  same 
place,  why  should  she  not  remember-where  to  put  her  egg 
the  day  after  laying  ? 

Regarding  Major  Meiklejohn's  remarks  on  the  subsequent 
interest  of  the  Cuckoo  in  her  &g^,  one  might  perhaps  make 
the  criticisms  that  in  the  first  case  the  Cuckoo  inspecting 
the  nest  may  not  liave  been  the  same  bird.  In  that  of  the 
White  Wagtail  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  young  Cuckoo, 
failing  to  eject  the  young,  did  not  smother  them,  and  that 
they  were  then,  as  sometimes  happened,  removed  by  their 
own  parents.  Finally,  may  not  the  last  instance  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  the  presence  of  an  e^^,  even  though  not 
her  own,  excited  the  Hedge- Sparrow  to  incubate  ?  Normally 
the  stimulus  to  incubation  seems  to  be  internal — from  the 
genital  organs  probably  ;  but  as  I  have  known  a  Greenfinch, 
and  also  a  Twite,  begin  to  sit  on  their  first  e^g  and  lay  others 
subsequently,  I  believe  that  abnormally  the  stimulus  may  be 
external,  and  be  due  possibly  to  the  sensation  of  eggs  under 
the  breast. 

Yours  faithfully, 

London  Unit  S.W.H.  Maud  D.  Haviland, 

Odessa.  H.M.B.O.U. 

May  15,  1917. 


Sir, — In  Major  Meiklejohn's  valuable  article  on  the 
"  Breeding-habits  of  the  Cuckoo "  he  quotes  Dr.  Rev 
(p.  193)  as  asserting  that  eggs  laid  in  the  nest  oi  Accentor 
modidaris  apparently  never  resemble  those  of  the  foster- 
parent.  Again  (p.  202)  he  states  on  his  own  authority  : — 
"  In  Britain  the  Hedge-Sparrow  is  frequently  selected  as 
foster-parent,  and  the  eggs  are,  as  a  rule,  successfully 
hatched.  Yet  Cuckoos'  eggs  found  in  the  nests  of  this 
species  are  never  blue." 

When    selecting    varieties    of    eggs    for    illustration    in 
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*  British  Birds  with  tlieir  Nests  and  Eggs/  Mr.  Frohawk 
aud.  I  set  aside  from  our  own  and  other  collections  no  less 
than  twenty-one  eggs  of  Cuculus  canorus  ;  of  these  the  only 
blue  egg  was  one  from  Mr.  A.  B.  Farn's  collection,  expressly 
stated  to  have  been  found  in  the  nest  of  the  Hedge-Sparrow. 
Mr.  William  Borrer,  of  Cowfold,  Sussex  (with  whom  I  was 
in  correspondence  when  writing  that  portion  of  the  work), 
unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  also  obtained  the  blue 
variety  from  an  Accentor's  nest  :  unfortunately  I  did  not 
retain  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  me  on  the  subject. 

An  e^^  which  I  found  in  June  1880  in  a  Robin's  nest 
was  an  admirable  copy  of  the  eggs  of  the  foster-parent, 
excepting  in  the  more  sharply-defined  spotting,  a  few 
indistinct  lilacine  shell-spots  and  the  black  dots  charac- 
teristic of  many  Cuckoos'  eggs.  Now,  considering  how 
very  abundant  and  easy  to  discover  Robins'  nests  are,  I  see 
no  reason  why  reddish  Cuckoos'  eggs  should  be  rare. 

I  quite  agree  with  Major  Meiklejohn  in  rejecting  the  view 
that  the  colouring  of  Cuckoos'  eggs  is  affected  by  the  food 
supplied  by  their  foster-parents,  and  not  only  for  the 
excellent  reason  which  he  gives,  but  also  because  so  many 
of  the  foster-parents  supply  practically  the  same  food. 
Of  course,  we  know  that  Robins,  Accentors,  Larks,  and 
Pipits  eat  a  good  deal  of  seed,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  ever 
give  it  to  their  nestlings,  and  even  the  more  insectivorous 
Finches  probably  feed  their  young  at  first  only  upon  half- 
digested  and  regurgitated  insects  and  later  upon  the  same 
food  as  captured. 

That  characteristically  coloured  Cuckoos'  eggs  are  not 
always  found  in  appropriate  nests  will  be  evident  to  anyone 
who  examines  plate  viii.  of  the  eggs  in  vol.  ii.  of  '  British 
Birds/  Fig.  271  would  have  been  less  conspicuous  in  a 
Rock-Pipit^s  nest  than  a  Robin's,  whereas  fig.  272  is 
palpably  intended  for  the  nest  of  a  Chaffinch  and  not  that 
of  a  Rock-Pipit ;  299  also  is  far  more  characteristic  of  a 
Chaffinch  than  a  Hedge-Accentor  ;  but  I  do  not  doubt  that 
if  suitable  nests  had  been  available,  none  of  these  eggs 
would  have  been  misplaced,  for  there  is  strong  evidence 
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that,  when  convenient,  a  Cuckoo  prefers  always  to  lay  her 
entire  clutch  in  nests  of  one  selected  species. 

There  is  such  an  extraordinary  range  of  variation  in  eggs 
of  the  same  species  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Cuckoo 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule  ;  the  only  puzzling  thing,  is  that 
some  Cuckoos^  eggs  are  such  perfect,  slightly  enlarged, 
replicas  of  the  eggs  of  the  other  species  that  one  can  hardly 
suppose  the  resemblance  to  be  objectless  ;  and  y&t  many 
birds  seem  to  have  so  little  appreciation  of  the  character  of 
their  own  eggs  that  they  readily  accept  marbles  or  hazel- 
nuts as  substitutes,  and  I  have  even  known  a  Blackbird  to 
accept  a  rather  angular  flint  and  attempt  to  hatch  it  out. 

Yours  truly, 
Beckenham,  Kent.  ARTHUR  G.  BuTLER. 

13  April,  1917. 


Sir, — In  the  list  of  species  breeding  in  England  in 
whose  nests  the  eggs  of  the  Cuckoo  have  been  found 
(p.  222  ante),  Major  Meiklejohu  does  not  mention  the 
Reed-Bunting.  The  late  John  Cottney  took  several  clutches 
of  Reed-Bunting^s  eggs  containing  an  egg  of  the  Cuckoo  in 
this  neighbourhood,  one  of  which  is  in  my  collection,  and 
I  believe  there  are  one  or  two  others  in  his  collection  now 
in  the  Belfast  Municipal  Museum. 

Yours  truly, 
Hillsborough,  Nevin  H.  Foster. 

Co.  Down, 
16  April,  1917. 


Sir, — I  read  with  interest  ''  Some  Reflections  on  the 
Breeding-habits  of  the  Cuckoo"  by  Major  R.  F.  Meiklejohn, 
D.S.O.,  M.B.O.U.,  in  your  April  number.  There  are, 
however,  certain  points  in  his  paper  to  which  I  should  like 
to  call  attention,  and  on  which  I  should  be  glad  of  further 
information. 

I  wish  to  deal  with  facts  as  apart  from  theories.  Personally 
I  am  a  great  deal  more  interested  in  the  former  than  the 
latter. 
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Now,  under  a  sub-heading  —  "  The  authentic  facts 
known-" — in  section  (c)  I  notice  the  following  statement  :  — 
The  foster-parents  "continue  to  feed  it  (the  Cuckoo)  for 
some  time  after  it  has  left  the  nest,  and,  owing  to  its  size, 
often  have  to  do  so  by  perching  on  its  head."  I  have  had 
intimate  dealings  with  more  than  one  Cuckoo  at  this  stage  in 
its  existence,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  either  foster-parent 
perch  on  the  baby's  head.  I  have  seen  them  perch  on  the 
young  Cuckoo's  back,  and  indeed  on  its  breast.  In  this 
latter  case  the  head  and  neck  of  the  Cuckoo  were  thrown 
right  back,  thus  providing  a  resting-place  for  the  foster- 
parent's  feet.  This  position  of  alighting  I  have  only  once 
observed,  and  I  was  lucky  in  obtaining  a  photograph  of  it. 

Now,  does  the  foster-parent  ever  perch  on  the  head  of  the 
Cuckoo  ?  According  to  Major  Meiklejohn  it  is  an  authentic 
fact  that  it  does.  What  I  am  not  clear  about  is  whether  by 
head  he  refers  to  the  position  somewhere  on  and  above  the 
Cuckoo.  If  the  baby  had  its  foster-mother  perched  on  its 
head,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  act  of  feedmg  would  be  a 
most  difficult  one,  and  perhaps  impossible.  I  merely  wish 
for  information  on  the  above  point,  which  is  of  some 
interest. 

May  I  further  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to  a  later 
statement  in  the  same  article  p.  219?:  — "Of  these  latter, 
the  first  four  birds  (Wren,  Willow-Warbler,  W^ood- Warbler, 
ChiflFchaff)  invariably  refuse  to  hatch  the  Cuckoo's  egg." 
This  may  be  true  of  the  last  three  species  named  above, 
but  is  certainly  untrue  of  the  Wren.  There  is  a  well- 
known  photograph  by  the  late  Colonel  Moore,  which  shows 
a  baby  Cuckoo  being  fed  in  the  nest  of  a  Wren.  This  photo- 
graph has  been  reproduced  in  '  Wild  Life,'  and  may  be  seen 
on  p.  297,  vol.  i.  no.  5,  May  1913. 

It  seems  rather  dangerous  to  state  as  a  '"''fact "  that 
certain  species  "  mvaj'iably  "  reimse  to  hatch  the  Cuckoo's 
egg.  Such  a  number  of  things  take  place  in  nature  behind 
our  backs  that  sweeping  statements  are  often  upset  by  our 
friends.  I  should  like  very  much  to  try  the  effect  of  placing 
Cuckoos'  eggs  in  a  number  of  Willow- Warblers'  nests  and 
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see  what  the  eflPect  would  be.  Would  the  eggs  in  each  case 
be  ejected  or  fail  to  hatch?  I  cannot  help  doubting  it! 
Perhaps  some  day  one  might  try  the  experiment.  I  shall 
certainly  tell  you  all  about  it  if  I  do  ! 

With   many   apologies  for  taking   up  so   much  of  your 
space. 

Yours  truly, 
Royal  Naval  College,  A.  M.  C.  NiCHOLL. 

Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight. 
20  May,  1917. 


Lanner  Falcon  in  North  Lancashire. 

Sir, — I  can  find  no  record  in  any  modern  work  of  the 
Lanner  Falcon  (Falco  feldeggi)  which  I  recorded  in  '  The 
Field '  of  January  30,  1904,  as  having  been  picked  up  dead 
on  Carnforth  Marsh,  north  Lancashire,  on  April  26,  1902. 
I  think  it  worthy  of  mention  at  least  in  the  appendix  of 
the  last  published  B.  O.  U.  list. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  the  identification,  for  I  showed 
it  to  Dr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  a  Lanner. 
The  bird,  a  female,  was  seen  in  the  district  for  some  weeks, 
during  which  time  several  men  tried  to  shoot  it,  and  even- 
tually it  was  picked  up  dead  by  the  present  owner,  and 
almost  warm,  having  a  recent  shot-wound  beneath  the  wing. 
During  its  residence  on  the  marsh,  it  appeared  to  live  chiefly 
on  small  waders.  I  advertised  the  find  pretty  freely  among 
Falconers,  but  did  not  receive  a  single  reply  that  one  was 
missing.  It  is  the  only  record  for  the  British  Isles,  and  I 
venture  to  think  as  worthy  of  publication  in  the  appendix  of 
the  last  B.  O.  U.  list  as  many  of  those  mentioned  there,  if 
not  more  so  than  some  of  them. 

Yours  truly, 
Patchetts,  Caton,  H,  W.  Bobinson. 

nr.  Lancaster. 
7  May,  1917. 
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Selous  Memorial  Committee. 

With  this  Numher  is  enclosed  a  Circular  from  the  Com- 
mittee formed  to  establish  a  National  Memorial  to  the 
late  Captain  Selous,  D.S.O.,  explaining  the  form  which  it 
is  proposed  the  memorial  will  take  and  asking  for  sub- 
scriptions. 

All  Members  of  the  Union  who  wish  to  contribute  to  so 
worthy  an  object  are  asked  to  send  their  subscriptions  to 
C.  E.  Fagan,  Esq.,  Honorary  Treasurer,  Natural  History 
Museum,  Cromwell  Road,  London,  S.W.  7. 


The  Berlepsch  Collection  of  Birds. 

We  learn  from  a  notice  in  the  '  Ornithologische  Monats- 
berichte  '  of  last  year  (p.  64)  that  this  extremely  valuable 
collection,  chiefly  of  Neotropical  birds,  brought  together 
by  the  late  Hans  Graf  von  Berlepsch,  containing  many 
types  and  varieties  and  including  a  wonderful  series  of 
l^'ochilidae  mounted  and  in  skin,  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Senckenberg  Museum  at  Frankfort  a.  M.  It  contains  over 
55,000  skins  and  300  of  the  Berlepsch  types. 


The  Journal  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Siam. 

Messrs.  Witherby  &  Co.  have  been  appointed  European 
Agents  for  this  publication.  The  work  is  illustrated  by 
plates  and  figures,  and  deals  with  all  branches  of  the 
Natural  History  of  that  country. 


List  of  M.B.O.U.  serving  with  H.M.  Forces. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Carter,  Pte.  9th  Batt.  Surrey 
Volunteer  Begt,,  must  be  added  to  those  already  published. 
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Errata  in  the  April  Number  of  '  The  Ibis.' 

p,  158,  lines  1  «&  2,      for  carrtica  read  curruca. 

p.  162,  line  22,  for  PI.  V.  read  PI.  IV. 

p.  180,  lines  29  &  30,  for  carbo  read  carlo. 

p.  261,  line  31,  for  Cork  read  Belfast. 

p.  272,  line  29,  for  H,  R.  Jourdain  read  F.  C.  R.  Jourdain. 


B.O.U.  New  Guinea  Expedition. 

The  Official  Records  of  the  collections  made  by  the 
B.O.U.  Expedition  to  Dutch  New  Guinea  have  now  been 
published  and  form  two  handsome  quarto  volumes,  illus- 
trated by  41  plates. 

We  would  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
advertisement  of  this  work  on  p.  2  of  the  cover  of  the 
present  number  of  '  The  Ibis.' 

Application  should  be  made  to  Mr.  Francis  Edwards, 
Bookseller,  83  a  High  Street,  Maryleboiic,  W.  The  price 
is  £10  net. 


Ibis.      1917.     Pi.  Vlll. 
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XXV. —  On  a  new  South  American  Jay  of  the  Genus 
Cjanolyca.     By  W.  L.  Sclater,  M.B.O.U. 

(Plate  VIII.) 

While  rearranging  and  cataloguing  the  collection  of 
Corvidse  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  I  came  across 
this  hitherto  uncharacterized  form  of  South  American  Jay, 
which  I  propose  to  name  and  describe  as  follows  : — 

Cyanolyca  viridicyanea  ciizcoensis,  subsp.  no  v. 
(Plate  VIII.  fig.  1.) 

Resembling  C.  v.  viridicyanea,  but  with  the  chin  and 
throat  a  rich  ultramarine  blue  instead  of  black,  faintly 
washed  with  greenish  indigo ;  general  colour  above  and 
below  bright  blue  with  hardly  any  trace  of  the  greenish 
shade  characteristic  of  the  typical  form;  as  regards  the 
white  on  the  head,  the  black  frontal  band,  the  black  on 
the  sides  of  the  face,  and  the  narrow  line  of  white  and 
black  separating  the  ultramarine  blue  or  blackish  indigo 
of  the  throat  from  the  brighter  azure  blue  of  the  rest  of 
the  uuderparts,  it  agrees  with  the  typical  form. 

In  dimensions  the  two  forms  are  almost  identical,  the 
wing-measurements  of  four  examples  of  C.  v.  cuzcoensis 
averaging  135  mm.,  of  five  C.  v.  viridicyanea  averaging 
139  mm. 
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The  type  is  an  example  collected  by  Mr.  H.  Whitely,  jnr., 
at  Huasampilla,  at  an  elevation  of  about  10,000  feet^  north- 
east of  Cuzco^  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  A.ndes,  in  July 
1871,  and  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater 
(B.M.  reg.  no.  86/9/J5/399). 

The  measurements  are  as  follows  : — Wing  134,  tail  150, 
tarsus  37,  culraen  25  mm. 

There  are  three  other  examples  of  the  subspecies,  all  taken 
by  Whitely  at  the  same  locality  between  October  1870  and 
March  1872,  now  in  the  Museum  collection.  None  of  the 
examples  are  sexed  by  the  collector,  but  probably  there  is 
no  mai'kcd  difference  in  this  respect.  They  were  referred 
to  C.  viridicyanea  by  Messrs.  P.  L.  Sclater  and  Salvin 
(P.  Z.  S.  1873,  p.  185). 

The  type  of  C.  v.  viridicyanea  was  obtained  by  d'Orbigny, 
tlie  French  traveller,  also  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Cordillera,  but  some  500  miles  farther  south,  to  the  east 
of  La  Paz  in  Bolivia.  It  is  figured  by  d'Orbigny  (Voy. 
Am.  Merid.,  Ois.  1844,  pi.  53.  fig.  1),  and  is  represented  in 
the  British  Museum  collection  by  examples  obtained  by 
the  late  Charles  Buckley  and  P.  O.  Simons  in  the  same 
district  to  the  east  of  La  Paz. 

The  Plate  illustrates  the  two  subspecies,  the  typical  form 
beiuiiT  figured  in  the  background. 


XXVI. — Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of  Malta. 
By  G.  Despott,  M.B.O.U. 

[Concluded  froui  p.  349.] 

147.  (148)  Micropns  melba  melba  (L.).    The  Alpine  Swift. 

Local  name  :  Rundun  ta  zakku  bajda. 

Both  Schcmbri  and  Wright  say  that  this  species  is  not  as 
common  as  its  congener  the  Common  Swift,  and  that  it 
ai'rives  here  in  April  and  September,  but  does  not  remain 
long  in  these  islands.  According  to  my  own  observations 
I  can  say  that  the  species  is  rare,  though  occasionally  it  has 
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appeared  in  fairly  good  numbers  ;  it  occurs  in  April  and 
September,  but  is  more  frequent  during  the  former  month. 

1J;8.  (146)  Micropus  apus  apus  (L.).     The  Swift. 

Local  name  :  Rundim. 

Occurs  in  considerable  numbers  durino;  both  seasons. 
It  generally  makes  its  appearance  in  April,  and  is  to  be 
met  with  until  August.  In  September  fresh  arrivals  are 
noticed,  but,  as  Wright  remarks,  it  disappears  as  autumn 
advances.  I  have  seen,  howevei',  individuals  even  late  in 
November,  and  in  1910  I  observed  two  specimens  in  the 
middle  of  January.  During  the  spring  it  seems  to  be 
confined  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  islands,  where  it  breeds 
in  the  inaccessible  cliffs  overhanging  the  sea  on  that  side. 

149.  (147)  Micropus  murinus  murinus  (Brehm).  The 
Pallid  Swift. 

Local  name  :  Rundun  second. 

This  species  was  reported  for  the  first  time  amongst  the 
birds  of  Malta  by  Wright,  who,  in  the  fifth  appendix  to 
his  list  of  Maltese  Birds,  says  that  undoubted  examples 
of  this  Swift  were  taken  in  Malta  in  May  1874,  and  he 
mentions  a  specimen  procured  in  the  market  on  the  18th 
of  the  month  by  Capt.  Feilden,  and  another  obtained  by 
himself  at  the  Salina  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month ; 
he  also  says  that  on  one  occasion  he  killed  several  out  of 
a  large  flock  during  August  at  Fort  Manoel.  I  have  met 
with  the  species  three  times,  in  May,  June,  and  September; 
and  though  I  consider  it  rare,  I  also  think  that  it  may  have 
been  overlooked.  The  local  name  was  given  to  it  by 
the  late  Prof.  Tagliaferro,  and  it  indicates  its  somewhat 
small  size. 

150.  (149)  Caprimulgus  europaeus  europseus  L.  The 
Nightjar. 

Local  name  :  Bukrajk. 

Occurs  on  migration  during  both  seasons,  when  great 
numbers  are  slaughtered  and  brought  into  the  market. 
During  the  spring  the  first  arrivals  are  generally,  noticed 
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at  the  end  of  February,  and  specimens  are  to  be  met  with 
until  the  end  of  May.  In  the  autumn  they  begin  to  arrive  in 
September  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  end  of  October, 
and  sometimes  even  late  in  November  the  birds  are  still 
to  be  seen.  I  have  seen  specimens  taken  in  December, 
but  I  consider  such  an  occurrence  as  quite  occasional 
and  rare. 

151.  (151)  Caprimulgus  aegyptius  aegyptius  Licht.  The 
Egyptian  Nightjar. 

Local  name  :  Buhrajk  abjad. 

Giglioli  reports  three  specimens  taken  in  these  islands. 
According  to  Count  Arrigoni  these  were  obtained  in  the 
spring  of  1876,  two  of  them  being  in  the  Valletta  Museum 
and  the  other  in  the  Museum  at  Florence.  Besides  these  I 
know  of  several  other  specimens  taken  in  Malta,  but  I  never 
handled  one  in  the  flesh  before  the  spring  of  1916,  when  I 
obtained  two  in  the  Valletta  Market ;  about  one  of  these  I 
published  a  note  in  the  '  Zoologist'  of  the  15th  May,  1916. 
Of  the  two  specimens  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  G.  Cachia  Zammit 
in  the  spring  of  1911,  only  the  Avings  had  been  saved  ;  the 
rest  was  consigned  to  the  pot. 

152.  (150)  Caprimulgus  ruficollis  desertorum  Erl.  The 
Algerian  Red-necked  Nightjar. 

Local  name  :  Bukrajk  ahmar. 

Wright  records  two  specimens  taken  in  the  island ;  the 
first  was  shot  at  Imtahleb  at  the  end  of  May  1860  ;  the 
second  on  the  12th  of  May,  1865.  Mackay  mentions  two 
specimens  seen  by  him  in  Mr.  Micallef's  collection  about 
twenty  years  ago ;  the  way,  however,  Mackay  puts  his 
statement  makes  me  doubt  much  whether  the  birds  seen  by 
him  really  belong  to  this  species.  I  have  never  met  with 
the  species  myself,  and  have,  moreover,  been  assured  that  four 
specimens  which  were  picked  up  in  the  Valletta  Market  in 
1908  by  Mr.  Micallef  were  imported,  together  with  other 
game,  from  the  north-east  of  Africa.  The  local  name  is 
the  one  by  which  Mr.  Micallef  called  his  specimens. 
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153.  (156)  Merops  apiaster  L.     The  Bee-eater. 
Local  name  :  Kird  in-nahal. 

Occurs  on  passage  during  the  spring  and  autumn  ;  it  is, 
however^  more  common  during  the  former  season,  and  in 
the  latter  it  is  generally  scarce.  I  have  seen  large  flocks 
of  these  birds  passing  very  high  and  apparently  without 
alighting.  Schembri  states  that,  according  to  Dr.  Pisani, 
Chief  Medical  Officer  in  Gozo,  the  Bee-eater  has  been 
known  to  nest  at  the  ''  Bamla  '^ — a  sand)'^  bay  of  that  island. 
Wright  repeats  the  statement.  I  think,  however,  that  there 
is  need  of  further  evidence. 

154.  (157)  Merops  persicus  Pall.  The  Blue-cheeked 
Bee-eater. 

Local  name  :  Kird  in-nahal  rar. 

Schembri  records  the  occurrence  of  two  s])ecimens  in 
September  1840,  and  Wright,  in  the  fifth  appendix  to  his 
list  of  Maltese  Birds,  records  another  killed  at  the  end  of 
May  1871  at  the  Inquisitor's  Palace  by  F.  Camilleri.  It  is, 
of  course,  difficult  to  state  with  certainty  whether  these 
specimens  belonged  to  the  Persian  race  or  the  Sahara  form, 
though  very  probably  they  belonged  to  the  latter.  The  local 
name  appears  in  Giglioli's  '  Avifauna  Italica,^  where  the  date 
of  the  occurrence  recorded  by  Wright  is  the  25th  of  Maj^, 
1861,  and  that  for  Scliembri's  is  September  1846. 

155.  (158)  Upupa  epops  epops  L.     The  Hoopoe. 
Local  name  :  Dakkuka. 

Occurs  on  passage  during  both  seasons  ;  it  is,  however, 
much  more  abundant  during  the  spring,  when  the  first 
arrivals  are  noticed  by  the  middle  of  February;  in  the 
autumn  it  generally  begins  to  be  seen  by  the  first  or  second 
week  of  August.  Great  numbers  are  taken,  especially  during 
the  former  season,  and  many  are  brought  over  into  the 
market,  where  they  are  sold  as  an  article  of  food.  The 
local  name,  "  Dakkuka  tal  pinnac^^  is  also  given  to  the 
Hoopoe,  The  simple  name  '■'•  Dakkuka'^  is,  however,  in 
more  common  use. 
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156.  (155)  Coracias  garrulus  garrulus  L.     The  Roller. 
Local  name  :  Farrug. 

Like  the  Bee-eater  this  species  occurs  on  migration  during 
both  seasons^  and  is  also  more  common  during  the  spring. 
From  my  own  experience  I  should  say  that  during  the 
autumn  it  is  rather  scarce.  Schembri  states  that  it  is 
said  that  in  the  spring  of  1843  a  pair  of  these  birds  nested 
in  a  ruined  house  in  Zurrico.  This,  however,  is  evidently 
in  need  of  confirmation ;  moreoA^er,  Schembri  does  not  give 
the  source  of  his  statement.  Besides  the  name  given  above, 
"' KarnanMic"  and  " Tajra  Cahla"  are  also  used.  '"'' Farrug'^ 
however,  is  the  more  common. 

157.  (154)  Alcedo  ispida  ispida  L.     The  Kingfisher, 
Local  name  :  Ghasfur  ta  San  Martin. 

According  to  Schembri,  this  species  makes  its  appearance 
here  in  August  and  September,  disappearing  entirely  in 
November.  He  also  says  that  this  bird,  though  rarely, 
sometimes  breeds  with  us.  This  last  statement  seems  to 
have  been  copied  by  Wright,  who  records  a  specimen  killed 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1862.  As  regards  the  breeding  of 
the  species  in  Malta,  further  evidence  is  required.  I  can 
add  that,  besides  the  months  mentioned  by  Schembri 
and  Wright,  I  have  met  with  it  also  in  February,  May, 
November,  and  December.  It  also  seems  that  in  some 
years  it  occurs  in  fairly  good  numbers,  while  in  others  it  is 
very  scarce. 

158.  (152)  Picus  viridis  viridis  L.  The  Green  Wood- 
pecker. 

Local  name  :  Bulibbiet  ahdar. 

In  May  1903  a  specimen  was  shot  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Birzebbugia  by  Lorenzo  Zammit,  a  lad  from  the 
locality.  Unfortunately  it  was  consigned  to  the  pot.  The 
head  and  wings,  however,  which  were  quite  enough  for 
the  identification  of  the  species,  were  nailed  to  a  door. 
In  our  Natural  History  Museum  there  is  a  specimen 
which    bears    neither  date  nor  locality,   though    it  is   said 
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to  liave  been  taken   in   the  island.      The  local  name  Avas 
suggested  by  tlie  Hon.  Dr.  Magro. 

159.  (153)  lynx  torqnilla  torquilla  L.     The  Wryneck. 
Local  name  :  Sultan  is  summien. 

Very  common,  occurring  on  migration  during  the  spring 
and  autumn.  In  the  former  season  it  is  generally  seen  as 
early  as  the  first  or  second  week  of  February,  and  is  to  bo 
met  with  till  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  In  the  latter  it 
arrives  towards  the  beginning  of  September  and  lingers 
till  the  beginning  of  November,  and  sometimes  even 
later.  Great  numbers  of  these  birds  are  to  be  seen 
during  the  spring  in  the  Valletta  .Market,  where  they 
are  sold,  together  with  others,  for  food.  Besides  the 
local  name  given,  this  bird  is  also  known  as  "  Bulihbiet." 
This,  however,  appears  to  be  seldom  used  at  the  present 
time. 

160.  (159)  Cuculus  canorus  canorus  L.     The  Cuckoo. 
Local  name  :  Sultan  il  gamien. 

A  pretty  common  visitor  during  the  spring  and  autumn. 
It  is  more  common,  however,  in  the  former  season,  when  it 
commences  to  arrive  towards  April  and  is  to  be  met  with 
till  the  middle  of  the  following  month.  In  autumn  it 
is  generally  seen  by  tlie  middle  of  September,  though  I 
have  met  with  individuals  as  early  as  the  first  week  of 
August  or  the  end  of  July.  Besides  the  local  name 
above  given,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  more  common,  the 
bird  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Dakkuka  cahla  or 
Cuccu. 

161.  (160)  Clamator  glandarius  (L.).  The  Great  Spotted 
Cuckoo. 

Local  name  :   Sultan  il  gamiem  tat-toppu. 

Schembri  records  a  specimen  captured  in  April  18-15,  and 
another  seen  at  Casal  Lia  at  the  same  time.  Wright  says 
that  he  knew  of  three  specimens  shot  in  Malta  in  May 
1854,    and   in    the    fifth    appendix    to    his    list   he   records 
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a  specimen  obtained  by  him  in  the  market  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1867.  I  have  never  met  with  the  species  in  these 
islands,  and  the  only  example  which  I  know  is  the  one  in 
the  University  Museum,  and  this,  as  with  the  majority  of  the 
older  specimens,  bears  neither  date  nor  locality. 

162.  (164)  Bulo  Ibubo  bubo  (L.).     The  Eagle-Owl. 
Local  name  :  Cocca  imperiali. 

I  have  seen  a  stuffed  specimen  in  Schembri's  collection 
at  San  Giorgio  a  Mare,  and  there  is  also  another  one  in  the 
University  Museum  ;  neither  of  these,  however,  bears  any 
date  or  locality.  I  have  been  assured,  however,  that  the 
species  has  occurred  in  the  island  and  was  known  l)y 
the  local  name  given  above.  Capt.  A.  V.  Falzon,  Sant 
Manduca,  assures  me  that  some  time  ago  he  shot  a  large 
Owl  at  Pembroke  (Malta),  and  according  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  bird  I  cannot  ascribe  the  individual  except  to 
this  species.  In  Giglioli^s  Avifauna  the  local  name  0mm 
is  snbien  is  given  ;  this  name,  however,  is  already  applied  to 
the  Short-eared  Owl.  For  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in 
Malta  further  evidence  is  desired. 

163.  (163)  Otus  scops  scops  (L.).     The  Scops  Owl. 
Local  name  :   Cocca. 

This  is  one  of  our  common  birds  which  occurs  on  passage 
during  both  seasons.  In  the  autumn  the  first  arrivals  are 
generally  noticed  by  the  first  or  second  week  of  October, 
and  in  the  spring  they  are  frequently  observed  towards  the 
beginning  of  February  ;  but,  as  I  have  often  met  with 
the  species  also  in  December  and  January,  I  am  inclined  to 
say  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  partial  resident  too. 
So  persecuted  are  these  poor  birds  that  few  chances  are 
given  them  to  escape.  They  are  slaughtered  in  great 
numbers  during  both  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  in  the 
former  season  especially  I  have  many  times  seen,  in  my 
visits  to  the  Valletta  Market,  large  heaps  consisting  of 
several  hundreds  of  these  birds. 
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164.  (161)  Asio  otus  otus  (L.) .     The  Long-eared  Owl. 
Local  name  :  Kattus. 

Wright  ?ays  that,  looking  over  some  skins  collected  in 
Malta  by  Dr.  Leith  Adams,  he  observed  one  of  these  birds 
ticketed  "Malta,  12th  October,  1861.''  He  also  notes 
one  in  our  Museum  which  he  says  was  probably  taken 
in  Malta,  though  no  locality  is  mentioned.  In  the  first 
appendix  to  his  list  he  records  a  specimen  in  his  collec- 
tion taken  on  the  17th  of  December,  1863;  and  in  the 
fourth  appendix  he  also  says  that  during  the  last  two  years 
he  observed  several  specimens  in  the  market,  and  this  both 
in  the  autumn  and  vernal  periods  of  migration  ;  and,  lastly, 
he  records  a  live  specimen  seen  by  him  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1869.  I  quite  admit  that  the  species  is  by  no 
means  frequent,  but  at  the  same  time  I  wonder  how 
Schembri  did  not  meet  with  it.  During  the  last  ten  years 
I  have  seen  more  than  a  dozen  specimens,  and  have  been 
assured  that  in  1890  the  species  occurred  in  pretty  large 
numbers.  The  local  name  in  Giglioli's  Avifanna  is  0mm 
is  sub/en  for  this  species  also  ;  so  I  prefer  the  one  given 
above,  which  I  have  obtained  from  several  sportsmen  and 
which  is  almost  the  equivalent  of  one  of  the  Italian  names 
of  the  species,  viz.,  "  Testa  di  Gatto.'' 

165.  (162)  Asio  flammeus  flammeus  (Pontoppidan).  The 
Short-eared  Owl. 

Local  name  :   0mm  is  subien. 

Pretty  common  on  migration  during  both  seasons  and 
may  be  considered  also  a  partial  resident  with  us,  as  a  few 
individuals  are  to  be  met  with  here  from  October  to  May. 
Both  Schembri  and  Wright  record  the  species  as  one  which 
every  now  and  then  breeds  in  these  islands,  and  this  I  was 
able  to  confirm  on  the  4th  of  Msij,  1906,  when  a  nest 
containing  a  brood  of  five  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Siggiewi ;  subsequently  on  the  18th  of  May,  1909,  I  found 
a  nest  myself  at  Wied  Znuber  ;  this  contained  a  clutch  of 
three  eggs. 
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166.  (165)  Carine  noctua  noctiia  (Scop.).    The  Little  Owl. 
Local  name  :    Cocca  rara. 

Scliembri  iu  his  catalogue  gives  the  Sparrow-Owl,  sayiug 
it  is  very  rare.  Wright  also  reports  the  same  species, 
adding,  however,  that  though  the  specimens  sent  by 
Schembri  to  Prince  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte  were  deter- 
mined by  the  eminent  naturalist,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  there  must  have  been  some  confusion  in  the  nomen- 
clature and  that  the  specimens  were  more  probably  Athene 
noctua^  var.  meridionalis.  I  have  not  seen  any  other  specimen 
except  the  one  in  the  University  Museum,  and  this  was  taken 
by  my  friend  Prof.  R.  Falzon,  who  recorded  the  occurrence 
in  '  11  Naturalista  Maltese  '  of  1890. 

167.  (164)  Tyto  alba  alba  (Scop.).  The  Common  Barn- 
Owl. 

Local  name  :  Barbagianni. 

This  Owl  was  formerly  very  common  and  used  to  nest 
even  in  the  old  battlements  surrounding  the  towns.  It  is 
now,  however,  one  of  our  rarer  birds,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
fresh  arrivals  from  abroad  the  species  would  be  extinct 
amongst  us.  The  Barn-Owl  is  now  protected,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  our  country-people  will  cease  to  persecute  this 
bird,  which  is  one  of  their  best  allies. 

168.  (186)  Falco  peregrinus  peregrimis  Tunst.  The 
Peregrine  Falcon. 

Local  name  :  Bies  prim. 

Schembri  says  that  this  species  occurs  in  March  and 
September,  and  also  breeds  with  us.  Wright  reports  it  as 
occurring  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  occasionally  in  other 
seasons  too — in  fact,  he  records  a  female  taken  in  a  net  on 
the  26th  of  December,  1860.  He  also  states  that  these 
birds  have  been  known  to  breed  in  the  precipitous  rocks  of 
Malta  and  Gozo,  and  that  for  several  years  a  pair  nested 
in  the  inaccessible  cliffs  near  Zurrieo.  In  the  second 
appendix  to  his  list  he  records  an  individual  obtained  by 
him  on  the  4th  of  May,   1864;    this  he  says  seemed  to 
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approach  Falco  barbarus  (i.e.,  F,  p.  pelegrinoides)  in  the 
ruddy  colouring  of  the  under  surface.  My  friend  Colonel 
Francia  assures  me  that  nests  of  this  Falcon  have  often 
been  found  at  Tacenc  (Gozo),  and  that  eggs  from  this 
locality  have  been  brought  to  him.  It  has  now  to  be  settled 
whether  the  specimens  alluded  to  belong  to  this  subspecies. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  typical  Peregrine 
occurs  ;  in  fact^  I  have  a  female  in  my  collection  which 
was  sent  to  me  in  the  flesh  by  my  friend  Mr.  L.  Cachia 
Zammit,  who  shot  it  in  Weid  il  Buni  in  November  1915. 

169.  (187)  Falco  peregrinus  pelegrinoides  Temm.  The 
Lesser  Peregrine. 

Local  name  :  Bies  second. 

It  seems  that  the  majority  of  the  birds  taken  in  these 
islands  and  considered  to  be  Peregrine  Falcons  are  nothing 
but  examples  of  the  present  species,  and  some  netters  and 
dealers  seem  to  be  also  aware  of  the  difference — so  much  so 
that  they  call  the  present  species  by  the  name  which  I  have 
given  above. 

170.  (185)  Falco  cherrug  cherrug  J.  E.  Gray.     Saker. 
Local  name  :   Seker. 

I  have  seen  only  two  specimens  of  this  species,  obtained 
in  the  island.  The  first  was  taken  in  the  autumn  of  1901 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wardia,  and  was  mounted  by 
Mr.  Micallefj  in  whose  collection  it  now  is.  The  second 
was  taken  in  the  nets  by  Rosario  Psaila  in  November  1908, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Birzebbugia.  The  local  name  Seker  is 
given  to  several  other  species  of  the  genus. 

171.  (189)  Falco  biarmicus  feldeggii  Schlegel.  The 
Lanner. 

Local  name  :  Bies  rar. 

Recorded  by  Jaubert  and  Lapommeraye  (Rich.  Orn.  Midi 
France,  1855,  p.  55),  who  cite  Malta  as  a  locality,  but  do 
not  state  their  authority.  The  local  name  for  this  species 
was  suggested  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Magro. 
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172.  (192)  Falco  eleonorae  Gene.     Eleonoran  Falcon. 
Local  name  :  Falchet't  tar  regina. 

Colonel  Driimmond-Hay  shot  a  specimen  in  Malta,  and 
this  was  recorded  by  Wright,  who  says  that  another  speci- 
men was  taken  alive  on  the  4th  of  May,  1864.  Giglioli, 
very  probably  alluding  to  these  specimens,  states  that  the 
species  has  occurred  in  Malta  at  least  twice.  I  have  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Micallef  that  he  handled  several  speci- 
mens which  very  probably  belonged  to  this  species.  1  have 
not  yet,  however,  succeeded  in  seeing  an  example,  so 
that  I  consider  the  species  rare  and  perhaps  overlooked. 
The  local  name,  Falchett  tar  regina^  I  obtained  from 
Mr.  Micallef. 

173.  (191)  Falco  subbnteo  subbuteo  L.     The  Hobby. 
Local  name  :  Seker  tal  karnnicka. 

More  or"  less  common  during  its  migrations  in  spring 
and  autumn.  I  quite  agree,  however,  with  Wright  that 
it  is  much  scarcer  in  some  years  than  in  others.  I  have 
several  times  been  assured  that  the  species  breeds  occa- 
sionally with  us,  and  this  I  confirmed  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1910,  when  I  obtained  a  nest.  As  I  often  heard  the  local 
name  "  Pellegrin  "  applied  to  this  bird,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  is  the  species  alluded  to  by  several  observers 
under  the  name  of  Falco  peregrinus,  which  they  say  is  here 
a  common  resident  and  breeds.  In  Giglioli^s  Avifauna  the 
local  name  given  is  Bies.  This  name  is,  however,  used 
for  several  species  of  the  genus,  and  for  this  reason  I  have 
preferred  the  one  which  I  have  given. 

174.  (190)  Falco  sesalon  aesalon  Tunst.     The  Merlin. 
Local  name  :  Seker  ta  denhu. 

Schembri  says  that  this  species  is  very  common  during  the 
autumn,  and  Wright  that  it  is  not  uncommon  during  both 
seasons  and  particularly  in  the  autumn.  From  my  own 
observations,  however,  I  should  say  that  the  species  is  gene- 
rally very  scarce — in  fact,  I  have  only  been  able  to  obtain 
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one  specimen,  and  have  seeu  two  or  three  others.  The  local 
name  was  obtained  from  the  dealers  on  St.  .Tohn's  Square, 
the  words  ta  denbu  having  been  evidently  added  to  distin- 
guish it  from  others  of  the  same  genus  which  are  called 
also  by  the  name  Seher. 

175.  (194)  Falco  tinnunculus  tinminculus  L.    The  Kestrel. 
Local  name  :  Spanjulett. 

A  common  bird  of  passage  during  both  seasons.  A  pair 
or  two  are  often  met  with  all  the  year  round.  It  breeds 
here  occasionally,  and  would  do  so  more  frequently  if  it 
were  not  so  persistently  persecuted.  I  have  several  times 
seen  its  nests  taken  from  the  cliffs  overhanging  the  sea  on 
the  south  of  the  island,  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  con- 
firm Schembri's  and  Wright's  statement  that  it  breeds  in 
fortifications,  though  I  quite  believe  that  it  did  so  when  the 
number  of  sportsmen  was  not  so  great. 

176.  (195)  Falco  naumanni  naumanni  Fleisch.  The  Lesser 
Kestrel. 

Local  name  :  Spanjulett  second. 

According  to  Schembri,  this  species  occurs  on  passage 
only  in  March  and  April ;  but  Wright  says  it  is  not  un- 
common in  April  and  May  and  that  he  obtained  it  during 
the  autumn  as  well.  I  have  never  met  with  it  during  this 
season,  but,  though  generally  in  small  numbers,  I  have 
always  observed  it  in  the  spring.  I  say  generally,  because 
I  remember  two  or  three  seasons  when  it  arrived  in  con- 
siderable numbers — it  was  very  common,  for  instance,  in 
May  1915.  Giglioli  gives  the  local  names  Spanjulett  and 
Sparvier — the  first  is  only  generic,  the  second  is  unques- 
tionably never  given  to  this  species  at  all. 

177.  Falco  vespertinus  vespertinus  L.  The  Red-footed 
Falcon. 

Local  name  :  Zumbrell. 

According  to  Schembri,  this  species  arrives  together  with 
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its  congeners,  but  occurs  in  much  smaller  numbers  and  not 
annually.  Wright  says  that  it  visits  us  in  the  autumnal 
and  vernal  periods  of  migration,  occurring,  however,  in 
much  larger  numbers  during  some  years.  I  have  met  with 
it  during  both  spring  and  autumn,  but  it  is  usually  more 
common  during  the  spring.  I  have  often  observed  it 
passing  in  flocks  consisting  of  more  than  a  dozen  or  so  ; 
but  I  remember  also  a  year  or  two  when  not  a  single 
specimen  was  seen.  On  the  27th  of  October,  1910^  while 
I  was  at  Binghisa,  I  saw  a  flock  of  these  Hawks  composed 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  individuals.  Besides  the  name 
given  above,  this  bird  is  also  known  locally  as  Spanjulett 
ichal  and  Vespertim ;  the  last  of  these  appears,  however,  to 
have  fallen  into  disuse. 

178.  Aquila  chrysaetus  clirysaetus  (L.).  The  Golden 
Eagle. 

Local  name  :  Ajcla  reali. 

Two  occurrences  of  this  species  are  recorded,  the  first 
being  a  specimen  taken  in  1869,  of  which  Wright  secured 
the  head  and  neck;  the  second  is  the  one  recorded  by 
Wright  in  his  fifth  appendix,  and  which  was  shot  iu 
November  1873.  Giglioli  gives  the  Maltese  name  for  this 
species  simply  as  "  Aicla " ;  this,  however,  besides  being 
generic,  is  applied  also  to  the  Egyptian  Vulture.  The  name 
given  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Italian. 

179.  (175)  Aquila  pomerina  Brehm.  The  Lesser  Spotted 
Eagle. 

Local  name  :  Ajcla  tat-t'icchi. 

In  1911  I  saw  a  specimen  iu  Mr.  Micallef's  collection; 
this  was  shot  by  Capt.  S.  Stivala  at  Comino.  I  have  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Micallef  that  he  saw  a  specimen  ticketed 
"Malta,  1862."  If  this  is  not  one  of  the  birds  given  by 
Wright  under  the  Latin  name  Aquila  nama^  then  the  speci- 
mens taken  in  Malta  are  three.  Count  Arrigoni  also  cites 
IMalta  as  a  locality  where  the  species  has  occurred.     The 
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local  name  appears  to  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Micallef,  from 
whom  I  heard  it. 

180.  Aquila  heliaca  Savigny.     The  Imperial  Eagle. 
Local  name  :  Ajcla  imperiali. 

Reported  by  Schembri,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Grech 
Delicata,  who  is  stated  to  have  observed  it  in  October  184.2. 
Prof.  Gulia  says  that  he  has  been  assured  by  Mr.  L.  Gouder 
that  this  Eagle  has  been  met  with  several  times  at  Gozo. 
Count  Arrigoni  is  of  opinion  that  the  captures  of  Imperial 
Eagles  mentioned  by  several  authors  (amongst  -whicli 
Schembri  is  included)  are  to  be  corrected,  the  specimens 
being  only  Golden  Eagles.  The  Maltese  name,  whicli  is 
equivalent  to  the  English  and  Italian,  is  given  in  Gulia's 
'  Repertorio  di  Storia  naturale.' 

181.  (178)  Haliastur  Indus  (Bodd,).     Brahminy  Kite. 
Local  name  :  Astun  rashu  bajda. 

There  exists  a  specimen  in  the  University  Museum  which 
is  unfortunately  in  a  very  bad  state  of  preservation  ;  this 
was  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Siggiewi  in  1896  by  Mr.  P. 
Mifsud  Ellul,  who  presented  it  to  Mr.  Leach — at  that  time 
Curator  of  the  Museum.  The  local  name  means  White- 
headed  Kite. 

182.  (179)  Circaetus  gallicus  (Gmel.).  The  Short-toed 
Eagle. 

Local  name  :  Ajcla. 

Schembri  says  that  this  species  is  rather  rare  and  does 
not  occur  annually,  and  that  it  generally  appears  in  August 
and  September.  Wright,  who  also  states  that  it  is  very 
rare,  records  a  specimen  killed  in  Gozo  at  the  end  of 
August  1857.  This  is  very  probably  the  specimen  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  and  is  imfor- 
tunately  in  a  very  bad  condition.  Besides  this  I  have  seen 
two  mounted  specimens  in  Mr.  MicalleFs  collection,  and  a 
live  one  which  was  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wardia 
during  the  first  week  of  October  1914. 
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183.  (174)  Buteo  lagopus  lagopus  (Briiu.),  The  Rough- 
legged  Buzzard. 

Local  name  :   Cucciarda  bil  calzetti. 

According  to  Prof.  Gulia  this  species  was  met  with  by 
Professors  Zerafa  and  Grech  Delicata  in  1843.  Gulia 
also  records  a  specimen  killed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Zurrico  in  1859 ;  this  is  very  probably  the  one  whicli 
can  be  seen  in  the  University  Museum.  In  the  summer 
of  1915  a  specimen  was  shot  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Birzebbugia.  I  was  iaformed  by  Mr.  Micallef  that  two 
or  three  specimens  have  been  mounted  by  him,  but  these  I 
have  not  seen. 

184.  (173)  Buteo  buteo  buteo  (L.).  The  Common 
Buzzard. 

Local  name  :   Cucciarda  prima. 

Giglioli  gives  the  Maltese  name  for  this  species,  and 
so  Blasius  includes  it  in  his  list  of  Maltese  birds.  On 
the  2nd  of  October,  1908,  a  specimen  was  shot  in  the 
vicinity  of  Zurrico  by  Pietro  Darmanin  (Tal  melh)  who 
sent  it  over  to  me.  Besides  this  I  have  seen  another 
specimen  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Micallef,  who  informed 
me  that  he  had  handled  one  or  two  more  of  these  birds, 
all  of  which  occurred  during  the  autumn  months.  The 
species  is  undoubtedly  rare  and  quite  occasional  in  its 
visits. 

185.  Haliaetus  albicilla  (L.).     The  White-tailed  Eagle. 
Local  name  :  Ajcla  bajda. 

Reported  by  Blasius,  apparently  for  the  sole  reason  that 
Giglioli  gives  the  Maltese  name.  Consequently,  I  consider 
the  species  as  one  of  doubtful  occurrence. 

186.  (169)  Circus  aeruginosus  (L.).     The  Marsh-Harrier. 
Local  name  :  Buyhadam  ahmar. 

Occurs  on  passage  during  both  seasons,  but  is  more 
common  in  the  spring,  when  the  first  arrivals  are  noticed 
iu  March.  The  birds,  however,  continue  to  be  observed 
until   the   middle  and   sometimes   even   the   end  of   May. 
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During  the  autumn  tliej  are  general!}^  seen  by  the  middle 
of  September  and  continue  their  passage  for  about  one 
month. 

187.  (170)  Circus  pygargus  (L.).     Montagu's  Harrier. 
Local  name :   BiKjhadam. 

Both  Scherabri  and  Wright  state  that  this  Harrier  occurs 
annually  during  both  seasons,  but  is  not  so  common  as 
its  congeners.  I  have  met  with  it  frequently  during  the 
spring;  in  the  autumn,  however,  I  only  came  across  it  once. 
Besides  the  local  name  given,  Giglioli  mentions  another, 
Bughadam  abjad  second. 

188.  (172)  Circus  cyaneus  (L.).     The  Hen-PIarrier. 
Local  name  :  Bughadam  abjad  prim. 

Generally  occurring  in  pretty  good  numbers  during  the 
spring,  a  few  being  also  met  with  during  the  autumn 
months.  Wright  states  that,  although  he  had  examined  as 
many  as  thirty  females  in  one  season,  all  exhibiting  the 
white  rump  or  having  it  very  lightly  spotted,  he  never  met 
with  an  adult  male. 

189.  (171)  Circus  macrourus  (S.  G.  Gmel.).  The  Pallid 
Harrier. 

Local  name  :  Bugtiadam  abjad. 

No  mention  is  made  of  this  species  in  Schembri's  cata- 
logue, and  it  seems  that  it  was  first  reported  by  Prof.  Gulia 
in  his  '  Repertorio  di  Storia  Naturale,'  published  in  1858-59. 
Wright  says  that  it  is  perhaps  the  most  common  of  the 
Maltese  Harriers,  and  that  it  occurs  during  the  same 
seasons,  being,  however,  most  abundant  in  April.  I,  too, 
have  found  it  fairly  common  in  some  years  during 
the  spring,  but  have  never  yet  seen  it  in  the  autumn. 
I  remember  also  some  years  when  not  a  single  individual 
could  be  observed. 

190.  (180)  Astur  palumbarius  (L.).     The  Goshawk. 
Local  name  :  Bies  tal  hamiem. 

Schembri  says  that  this  species  is  occasionally  met  with 
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during  the  summer  and  autumn.  Wright,  however,  states 
that  he  has  never  met  with  it.  Mr.  Micallef.  who  has 
handled  about  half  a  dozen  of  these  birds,  informed  me 
that  all  were  obtained  during  the  spring.  I  have  seen  an 
individual  in  April  and  another  in  July.  Giglioli  gives 
the  Maltese  name  Seker  for  this  species,  but  the  one  given, 
which  is  an  equivalent  of  the  Latin  and  which  I  obtained 
from  Mr.  Micallef,  is  much  more  to  the  point.  Besides, 
the  local  name  Seker  has  already  been  given  to  another 
Hawk. 

191.  (181)  Accipiter  nisus  nisus  (L.).  The  Sparrow- 
Hawk. 

Local  name  :   Sparvier. 

Both  Schembri  and  Wright  report  this  species  as  fairly 
common.  Tiie  first  says  that  it  begins  to  arrive  towards  the 
commencement  of  autumn  and  continues  to  be  met  with 
throughout  October  ;  the  second  says  that  it  occurs  on 
passage  during  both  seasons,  and  is  occasionally  seen  also 
during  the  summer  months  ;  in  October  and  November, 
he  adds,  it  is  met  with  more  frequently.  I  have  seen 
specimens  taken  during  both  the  spring  and  autumn  ;  but, 
though  the  species  appears  to  have  been  more  common  in 
the  time  of  Schembri  and  Wright,  at  present  it  has 
undoubtedly  become  very  scarce. 

192.  Melierax  gabar  (Daud.).     The  Gabar  Goshawk. 
Wright   doubtfully  reports  this  species  on  the  authority 

of  Mr.  Hugh  Strickland. 

193.  (182)  Milvus  milvus  (L.).     The  Kite. 
Local  name  :  Astun. 

According  to  Schembri  the  Kite  is  moi'e  frequent  in  Gozo 
than  in  Malta,  though  in  neither  of  the  islands  can  it  be 
considered  a  common  bird.  He  also  says  that  several 
sportsmen  from  Gozo  state  that  it  breeds  in  the  southern 
cliffs  of  that  island  during  the  month  of  May.  Wright, 
who  considers  the  species  rare,  says  that  he  could  not 
confirm  the  fact  of  its  breeding  in  these  islands.     I  have 
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seen  only  five  specimens,  all  of  which  occurred  in  October 
1904. 

194.  (183)  Milvus  migrans  migrans  (Bodd.).  The  Black 
Kite. 

Local  name  :  A  stun  iswed, 

Schembri  states  that  these  birds^  which  he  considers 
not  common,  occur  on  passage  in  April  and  September, 
when  a  few  are  annually  taken.  Wright  calls  the  species 
very  rare.  In  the  fourth  appendix  to  his  list  he  records 
a  specimen  seen  by  him  in  the  market  on  the  20th  of 
September,  1864;  and  in  the  fifth  appendix  he  mentions 
another,  also  seen  by  him  in  the  market,  on  the  10th  of 
September,  1872:  the  skin  of  this  one,  he  says,  was  preserved. 
I  have  seen  only  three  specimens.  The  first  occurred  in 
July  1896;  the  second  in  May  1913;  and  the  third  is 
in  my  collection,  and  was  shot  by  my  friend  Prof.  E.  C. 
Vassallo,  on  the  27th  of  September  of  the  same  year. 

195.  (184)  Pernis  apivorus  apivorus  (L.).  The  Honey- 
Buzzard. 

Local  name  :    Cuccinrda. 

Both  Schembri  and  Wright  say  that  this  species  is 
common  on  migration  during  both  seasons,  when  flocks  of 
six  to  a  dozen  are  sometimes  seen.  I  consider  the  species 
as  one  which  is  annually  becoming  scarcer — so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  during  the  last  six  years  I  have  only  been  able 
to  procure  five  examples,  one  of  which  was  taken  in  Sep- 
tember and  the  other  four  during  the  spring.  During  the 
month  of  May  1916  these  birds  appeared  to  be  exceptionally 
common  and  continued  to  be  observed  till  the  second  week 
of  June. 

196.  (196)  Pandion  haliaetus  haliaetus  (L.).     TheOsprey. 
Local  name  :  Arpa. 

No  mention  is  made  of  this  species  in  Schembri's 
catalogue.  Wright,  however,  says  that,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  common,  it  frequently  shows  itself  in  our  creeks  and 
harbours  during  its  migrations  in  spring  and  autumn.     In 
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the  fiftli  appendix  to  his  list  of  Malta  birds  he  records  a 
specimen  seen  b}'  him  in  the  market  on  the  1st  oF  September, 
1871,  and  another  observed  by  him  at  the  Salina  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  1874.  T  have  seen  in  all  about  ten  or  a  dozen 
specimens,  all  of  which  occurred  during  the  summer  months  ; 
the  earliest  of  these  was  seen  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  the 
latest  was  taken  on  the  25th  of  September.  I  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Micallef  that  he  has  only  once  handled  a  specimen 
during  the  sprin;^^.  I  was  told  also  by  a  husbandman  from 
San  Giorgio  a  Mare  that  he  shot  one  in  the  spring  of  li)15 ; 
this,  however,  was  taken  from  him  by  a  sportsman  in  the 
locality,  though  it  was  intended  as  a  present  for  me. 

197.  (167)  Gyps  fulvus  fulvus  (Hablizl).  The  Griffon- 
Vulture. 

Local  name  :  Avultun  prim. 

In  the  University  Collection  there  is  a  specimen  which 
was  taken  in  Malta  and  about  which  Dr.  J.  Galizia  i)ublished 
a  note  in  '  U  Naturalista  Maltese '  of  1890. 

198.  (168)  Neophron  percnopterus  percnopterus  (L.).  The 
Egyptian  Vulture. 

Local  name  :  Avultun. 

Occurs  on  passage  during  the  autumn,  but  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  our  rare  birds.  I  have  not  seen  more 
than  ten  specimens  taken  in  the  island.  The  example  in 
my  collection  was  sent  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  W.  Vassallo 
from  Gozo,  where  it  was  shot  in  the  last  week  of  Septemher 
1914.  There  is  one  in  Col.  Prancia's  collection  which  is 
in  almost  perfect  white  plumage  ;  the  bird,  however,  had 
undergone  a  moult  whilst  in  confinement  in  the  Colonel's 
garden. 

199.  (209)  Ciconia  ciconia  ciconia  (L.) .    The  White  Stork. 
Local  name  :   Ciconja  bajda. 

Schembri  says  that  the  first  individual  seen  by  liim 
occurred  in  April  1840,  and  Wright  records  one  shot  on 
the  22nd  of  March,  1857,  and  two  others  sent  to  him  by 
Capt.  Can',  R.A.,  who  had  shot  them  on  the  4th  and  7th 
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of  May,  1863.  There  are  two  specimens  in  the  University 
Museum.  One  of  these  is  very  probably  that  mentioned  by 
Wright;  the  other,  as  I  have  been  told,  was  picked  up  iu 
the  market,  where  it  was  imported  together  with  other 
game  from  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  I  know  of  another 
specimen  iu  tlie  possession  of  Mr.  L.  Naudi  of  Rabato 
(Malta),  by  whom  it  was  mounted,  and  one  or  two  in 
Col.  Francia's  collection.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1916,  two 
specimens  were  shot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birzebbugia 
by  two  countrymen  —  Lorenzo  Zammit  (Ciaprott)  and 
Michele  Bonnici  (Tal  Kerkni)  by  name.  On  the  same  day 
another  of  these  birds  was  shot  at  Marsascirocco,  and 
another  three  at  Marfa  which  is  just  at  the  opposite  end 
of  Malta.  My  friend  Prof.  Vassallo  procured  for  me  oue 
of  these  last  three  ;  another  I  was  told  was  mounted  by 
Mr.  L.  Naudi,  and  the  third  was  consigned  to  the  pot. 

200.  (210)  Ciconia  nigra  (L.j.     The  Black  Stork. 
Local  name  :   Ciconia  stwda. 

Schembri  says  that  this  species  is  not  so  rare  as  the 
preceding,  and  that  it  occurs  during  the  winter  months, 
when  some  are  taken  almost  every  year.  Wright,  who 
considers  the  species  rare,  records  three  individuals  which 
he  saw  alighting  on  some  carob  trees  iu  St.  Julian's  Valley 
iu  April  1852,  aud  another  in  his  possession  which  was  shot 
ill  May  1863  ;  this  is  very  probably  the  specimen  which  is 
preserved  iu  the  University  Museum,  though  it  bears  neither 
locality  nor  date.  1  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  meeting  with 
the  species,  so  that  I  consider  it  very  rare.  For  both  this 
and  the  foregoing,  besides  the  local  name  given,  Giglioli 
adds  the  Maltese  name  Grua.  This  is,  however,  undoubtedly 
given  only  to  the  Crane. 

201.  (211)     Platalea     leucorodia     leucorodia     L.      The 
Spoonbill. 

Local  name  :  Faletta. 

Schembri' records  two  individuals  seen  by  him  at  Marsa- 
scirocco  on  the   14th  of  October,  1839,  aud  others   taken 
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during  the  mouth  of  June  ia  1840  and  1842.  Wright 
records  one  observed  on  Fort  Manoel  in  May  18.58,  and 
the  same,  or  perhaps  another,  shot  a  few  days  later  at 
St.  Paul's  Bay,  and  another  a  few  weeks  later.  Besides 
these,  he  also  records  three  shot  in  Gozo  in  the  spring  of 
18G0,  another  at  Marsascirocco  in  November  of  the  same 
year,  one  of  two  more  killed  in  May  1861,  two  in  June 
1862,  and  a  young  one  which  was  iu  his  possession  and 
which  was  obtained  at  the  Salina  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1862.  I  know  of  one  specimen  winch  was  taken  in  Malta — 
it  was  shot  by  M.  G.  Molieras  at  Marsascirocco  in  the  spring 
of  1909  ;  another  was  observed  by  me  at  the  salt-pans  of 
Birzebbugia  iu  the  summer  of  1916. 

202.  (212)  Plegadis  falcinellus  falcinellus  (L.).  The 
Glossy  Ibis. 

Local  name :   Velleran, 

Schembri  says  that  this  species  is  very  common  during 
its  migrations  in  March  and  September,  and  Wright  con- 
sidered it  as  a  pretty  regular  visitor  during  both  seasons, 
when  it  is  usually  seen  in  small  flocks.  From  my  own 
observation  I  should  say  that  these  birds  are  rather  scarce, 
though  they  visit  us  regularly  during  both  periods  of 
migration.  1  have  seen  solitary  individuals  as  early  as 
the  first  week  of  April.  In  Gozo  the  species  is  known  by 
the  local  name  of  Serduk  or  Hasi  tal  hahar,  and  on  two 
or  three  occasions  I  have  heard  this  name  used  in  Malta 
as  well. 

203.  (200)  Ardea  ciuerea  L.     The  Common  Heron. 
Local  name  :  Russttt  griz. 

Schembri  says  that  this  species,  which  he  considers  rather 
common,  occurs  on  migration  annually  towards  the  end  of 
autumn,  and  is  to  be  met  witli  till  the  middle  of  winter. 
VVright  considers  the  species  not  uncommon  during  both 
the  spring  and  autumn  and  that  it  is  sometimes  seen  during 
the  winter  as  well.     At  present  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  our 
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scarce  visitors,  generally  appearing  both  in  autumn  and 
spring.  It  is  also  known  locally  by  the  name  of  Russelt 
irmiedi,  which  is  i)ractically  the  same  as  liussett  griz.  The 
Maltese  name  Russett  imperial,  which  is  given  by  several 
ornithologists,  is  apparently  no  longer  in  use. 

204.  (201)  Ardea  purpurea  purpurea  L,  The  Purple 
Heron. 

Local  name  :  Russett. 

Schenibri  says  this  species  is  rather  common,  and  that 
it  appears  during  the  winter  and  spring.  Wright  states 
that  large  Hocks  may  be  seen  passing  in  spring  and  autumn, 
and  that  these  often  alight  on  the  carob-trees  and  along  the 
sea-shore.  1  consider  it  as  generally  very  common  during 
the  period  of  both  migrations.  In  the  spring  the  first 
arrivals  are  noticed  by  the  beginning  of  March  ;  in  the 
autumn  they  are  to  be  seen  by  the  middle  of  September 
and  continue  to  pass  till  late  in  November.  I  noticed 
that  during  this  season  the  individuals  which  visit  us  are 
mostly  young  birds  of  the  year.  Besides  the  local  name 
given,  we  find  in  several  other  lists  the  name  Russett 
culur  cannella  ;  this,  however,  appears  to  have  dropped  out 
of  use. 

205.  (202)  Egretta  alba  alba  (L.).  The  Great  White 
Heron. 

Local  name  :  Russett  imperial. 

Recorded  by  Schembri  as  rather  rare,  and  not  seen 
annually.  I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  taken  in  these 
islands,  and  have  heard  only  of  one  being  shot  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  local  name  given  by  Schembri  is 
Quack  abjad,  and  Giglioli  gives  also  Ajrun  abjad.  I  find, 
however,  that  several  sportsmen  who  state  that  they  have 
observed  the  s[)ecies  know  it  by  the  local  name  given  above. 
Besides  this,  the  Maltese  name  Quack  or  Kuukk  or  Cuacc 
is  intended  for  the  Night-Heron,  and  Ajrun,  as  already 
stated,  is  given  also  to  the  Crane. 
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206.  (203)  Egretta  garzetta  garzetta  (L.)  The  Little 
Egret. 

Local  name  :  Agrett  abjad. 

Schembri  says  that  this  species  is  very  commou  in  March 
and  September.  Wright,  too,  says  it  is  common  during 
both  seasons,  when  large  flocks  are  usually  observed  passing 
in  company  with  the  Purple  Heron.  At  present  it  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  rarer  species  which  favour  us  with 
u  visit  at  rather  long  and  irregular  intervals — in  fact, 
I  have  not  seen  more  than  eight  or  nine  examples  in  all. 
The  bird  is  also  known  locally  by  the  simple  name  of 
Agrett. 

207.  (204)  Ardeola  ibis  ibis  ( L.) .    The  Buff-backed  Heron. 
Local  name  :  Agrett  injur  prim. 

Wright  mentions  the  si)ecimen  preserved  in  the  University 
Museum,  and  says  that  Schembri  records  the  capture  of 
two  others.  The  local  name  was  suggested  by  the  late 
Prof.  Tagliaferro. 

208.  (205)  Ardeola  ralloides  ralloides  (Scop.).  The 
Squacco  Heron. 

Local  name  :  Agrett  isfar. 

According  to  Schembri  this  species,  which  he  considers 
as  nut  very  common,  generally  arrives  here  during  the 
month  of  j\Iay.  Wright  states  that  he  has  met  with  it  in 
JunCj  and  that  it  passes  also  in  September.  According  to  my 
observations  it  occurs  on  passage  during  both  seasons,  being 
common  in  some  years,  while  in  others  it  is  very  scarce. 
During  the  spring  it  makes  its  appearance  in  April,  and  is 
often  to  be  met  with  even  late  in  June.  In  the  autumn 
the  first  arrivals  are  seen  by  the  first  or  second  week  of 
September,  and  till  the  middle  or  end  of  October  single 
individuals  may  sometimes  lie  metwitli. 

209.  (206)  Nycticorax  nycticorax  nycticorax  (L.),  The 
Night-Heron. 

Local  name :    Cuacca. 

Occurs  on  passage  during  both  the  spring  and  autumn. 
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when  considerable  numbers  often  pass,  generally  during  the 
night.  In  the  former  season  the  species  is  often  observed 
in  the  middle  of  March,  and  is  to  be  met  with  till  the  end 
of  May  and  sometimes  even  till  the  beginning  of  June. 
During  the  autumn  I  have  often  observed  the  first  arrivals 
by  the  second  or  last  week  of  August.  The  bulk  of  the 
birds,  however,  arrive  late  in  the  following  month. 

210.  (207)  Ixobryclms  miiiutus  (L.).     The  Little  Bittern. 
Local  name  :   Russett  tas-sigiar. 

A  common  bird  of  passage  during  both  seasons  ;  it  is 
more  abundant,  however,  during  the  spring.  During  this 
season  it  likes  to  fi'equent  the  sulla  and  corn-fields,  in  the 
antumn  it  prefers  to  roost  in  the  carob-trees  :  for  this 
reason  it  is  called  both  Russett  tas-sigiar  (Tree-Heron)  and 
Russett  tas-silla  (Clover-Heron).  The  local  name  Bloiigios, 
given  by  Scherabri,  Wright,  and  several  others,  has  evidently 
fallen  into  disuse. 

211.  (208)  Botaurus  stellaris  stellaris  (L.).     The  Bittern. 
Local  name  :   Cappuu  imperial. 

In  Schembri^s  time  this  species  appears  to  have  been  on 
the  increase,  but  Wright  considers  it  rather  scarce.  At 
present  it  is  unquestionably  of  rather  rare  occurrence — 
in  fact,  during  the  last  ten  years  I  have  not  seen  a  dozen 
specimens.  1  have  three  in  my  collection,  all  of  which 
were  taken  during  the  spring,  but  Schenibri  says  that  their 
passage  occurs  during  the  winter  months. 

212.  (213)     Phcenicopterus    antiqxiorum    Temm.       The 
Flamingo. 

Local  name  :  Fiantiuga. 

Schembri  says  that  a  few  individuals  are  seen  almost 
annually  during  the  month  of  June.  Wright  also  states 
that  it  generally  apj)ears  during  this  month,  but  considers 
it  an  accidental  visitor  ;  he  records  one  shot  in  May  1860, 
a  pair  in  the  winter  of  1807-G8,  a  third  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  1870,  and  a  fourth  seen  Hying  over  Floriana  in 
April  1874.      I   have   seen   only   two   specimens — one   was 
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shot  in  Marsascirocco  in  July  1909,  the  other  at  the  Salina 
in  June  1916.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  University 
Museum  ;  this,  however,  bears  no  date  or  locality.  I  know 
also  o£  several  other  specimens  mounted  by  Mr.  Micallef  ; 
these,  however,  were  all  imported  Inrds  which  had  died  in 
captivity.  In  the  fifch  appendix  to  his  list  of  Maltese  birds, 
Wright  records  the  capture  of  a  specimen  of  P.  erythraeus 
{^=  P.  minor)  at  Marsascala  by  Cupt.  Azzopardi  on  the 
27th  or  28th  of  March,  1869,  during  a  strong  north-westerly 
gale. 

213.  (219)   Cygnus  cygims  (L.).     The  Whooper-Swau. 

Local  name  :    (yinju. 

Schembri  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  his  catalogue  says  that 
he  has  never  seen  the  Swan  in  Malta,  but  that  he  heard 
from  several  persons  that  birds  which  are  known  by  the 
local  name  of  Cin  or  Zin  make  their  appearance  every  now 
and  then.  Wright  mentions  the  specimen  in  the  University 
Museum,  which  was  shot  on  the  27tli  of  January,  1847, 
saying  that  it  is  the  only  one  examined  by  him,  though  it 
had  long  been -known  that  small  flocks  of  Swans  have  been 
observed  flying  along  the  coast  of  these  islands  in  stormy 
weather.  I  have  not  seen  a  specimen  in  the  flesh  myself, 
but  1  have  been  assured  by  Mr.  Micallef  that  he  mounted  an 
example  about  eighteen  years  ago.  In  the  fifth  appendix 
to  Wright's  list  of  Maltese  birds  it  is  stated  that  the  Cygnus 
alluded  to  in  'The  Ibis'  of  1864  was  doubtless  a  young  of 
C.  olor.  The  local  names  Czhma,  Zinna,  Cin,  and  Zin  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  the  one  given  above  being  that  which  is 
used  by  all  the  Maltese. 

214.   (218)  Cygnus  olor  (Gm.).     The  Mute  Swan. 

Local  name  :    Cinja  mutu. 

Wright  reports  the  species  in  the  third  appendix  to  his 
list,  saying  that  a  flock  was  observed  by  him  in  Sliema  Creek, 
on  the  23rd  of  December,  1865,  and  another  was  killed  at 
the  Salina  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month.  The  local  name 
Czmna  bajda,  given  by  Giglioli  and   Blasius,  is  no  longer 
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iu  use.     The  one  giveu  is  that  by  which  the  species  is  at 
present  locally  known. 

215.  (21-1)  Anser  anser  (L.).     The  Grey  Lag-Goose. 
Local  uaine  :   Wizza  griza. 

This  species  appears  to  be  recorded  for  the  first  time 
amongst  our  birds  by  Blasius.  Giglioli  gives  the  local 
uanae  Wizza  selvaggia.  This  is,  however,  already  occupied 
by  the  Beau-Goose  ;  so  that  the  name  here  giveu,  which 
is  ucaily  an  equivalent  of  the  English,  is  to  be  preferred. 
1  have  seeu  only  one  specimen  and  consider  the  species  a 
mere  straggler  to  our  shores. 

216.  (216)  Anser  albifrons  (Scop.).  The  White-fronted 
Goose. 

Local  name  :    H  izza  tal  mas  crabujdu. 

lilasius  reports  this  species  in  his  list  evidently  for 
the  sole  reason  of  his  having  found  the  Maltese  name  iu 
Giglioli's  avifauna.  And  yet  this  is  incorrect,  as  Wizza 
bajda  means  "  White  Goose,"  while  the  present  species  is 
not  white  at  all.  Consequently,  the  inclusion  of  the  ^pecies 
amongst  our  avifauna  might  easily  have  been  a  mistake. 
On  the  9th  of  January,  1914,  however,  I  found  five  speci- 
mens iu  the  market  at  Valletta  ;  these  were  shot  the  day 
before  in  the  vicinity  of  Xrobb  il  Ghagin.  Two  of  these 
birds  were  in  a  pretty  good  state  ;  the  other  two  were 
much  broken  up  ;  while  the  filth  was  in  such  a  bad  con- 
dition that  it  could  not  be  preserved  in  any  way.  Of  the 
four  specimens  mounted,  a  pair  are  in  my  private  collection 
and  a  pair  in  the  University  Museum.  The  local  name 
was  suggested  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Magro,  and  is  practically 
an  equivalent  of  the  English. 

217.  (215)  Anser  fabalis  fabalis  Lath.     The  Bean-Goose. 
Local  name  :    Wizza  suivaggla. 

ISchembri  reports  the  species  as  very  rare,  saying  that  it 
appears  only  during  the  winter.  According  to  Wright,  flocks 
of  these  Geese  are  sometimes  seen  passing  along  the  coast 
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of  these  islands,  especially  in  stormy  weather.  The  first 
specimen  wliich  T  canie  across  was  shot  out  of  a  Hock 
of  about  forty  individuals  at  "  il  Brolli,''  a  locality  in  the 
vicinity  of  Birzebbugiaj  by  a  country-lad  named  Giovanni 
Bonnici  (Tal  Kerkni)  in  November  1909.  I  have  a  specimen 
in  my  collection  which  I  picked  up  in  the  Valletta  Market 
in  the  winter  of  1913. 

218.  (217)  Alopochen  aegyptiacus  (L.).  The  Egyptian 
Goose. 

Local  name  :    IVizza  taf  Eyittu. 

On  the  12tli  of  March,  1914,  Mr.  Ch.  Naudi  was  so  kind 
as  to  send  to  mc  a  specimen  of  this  species,  which  was  shot 
the  day  before  at  Baharicciaghac  by  Giuseppe  Parnis,  a 
farmer  of  Casal  Gargur.  The  specimen  did  not  show  any 
sign  of  its  having  been  kept  in  confinement,  and  on  this 
point  I  have  not  the  slightest  doul)t  ;  it  now  forms  part  of 
my  private  collection.  In  the  University  Museum  there  is 
also  a  specimen,  but  this,  as  usual,  bears  neither  date  nor 
locality,  anil  besides  is  in  a  very  bad  state  of  plumage,  which 
adds  much  to  the  doubt  of  its  having  been  really  taken  in 
a  wild  state. 

219.  (220)  Tadorna  tadorna  (L.).  The  Common  Shcld- 
Duck. 

Local  name  :    Uuluvert  ta  Barbarju. 

Schembri  says  that  these  birds  occur  on  passage  during 
the  winter,  especially  in  January,  but  not  in  any  great 
numbers.  Wright  says  that  they  are  generally  seen  by  the 
end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of  November,  and  a  few 
pass  also  throughout  the  winter  months.  From  my  obser- 
vations 1  cannot  but  consider  the  species  as  scarce  and 
irregular  in  its  visits ;  of  the  eleven  specimens  which  I 
havie  seen  taken  in  these  islands,  one  occurred  in  December, 
two  in  November,  one  in  October,  three  in  February,  two 
in  March,  two  iu  April,  and  one  in  May.  Though  the 
name  Culuveri  is  given  to  the  drake,  the  duck  of  the 
present  species  is  called  by  that  name  as  well. 
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220.  (221)  Tadorna  casarca  (Linn.).  The  Ruddy  Sheld- 
Duck. 

Local  name  :    Culuvert  ta  Barbarja  aJim/ir. 

Wright  records  a  specimen  shot  by  Signor  F.  Borg. 
Oiglioli  mentions  three  specimens  recorded  by  Wright, 
saying  that  only  one  date  is  givoi,  namely,  for  that  taken 
in  December  1864.  A  specimen  was  brouglit  into  the 
Valletta  Market  in  January  1911  ;  this  was,  however,  in 
such  a  bad  condition  that  it  could  not  be  preserved. 
The  local  name  is,  like  the  English,  an  equivalent  of  the 
Latin. 

221.  (222)   Anas  l)oschas  boschas  L.     The  Mallard. 
Local  names  :    Culuvert  ^  ,  Burca  ?  . 

Schembri  says  that  this  species  is  rather  common  along 
our  coast  during  the  winter;  a/nd  Wright,  who  calls  it  not 
uncommon,  says  that  it  occurs  in  November  and  December, 
and  appears  again  in  March.  From  my  personal  experience 
I  should  say  that,  though  a  regular  migrant  during  both 
spring  and  winter,  it  is  a  rather  scarce  bird.  I  have  known 
individuals  taken  during  the  summer  and  autumn ;  in  the 
former,  however,  its  occurrence  must  be  considered  quite 
exceptional.  Besides  the  name  given  above,  Culuvert  prim 
and  Borca  prima  are  also  assigned  to  this  species.  I  have 
seen  several  large  flocks  of  these  birds  passing  duiing  stormy 
weather,  and  they  apparently  contiime  their  way  without 
alighting. 

222.  (223)  Anas  strepera  L.     The  Gadwall. 
Local  name  :   Culuvert  second. 

Schembri  says  that  the  Gadwall  is  common  here  during 
the  winter,  and  Wright  states  that  it  is  only  occasionally 
observed.  According  to  my  own  oljservations  it  is  by  no 
means  common  :  in  fact,  I  have  seen  only  three  specimens 
in  the  flesh — the  first  was  shot  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1912,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  PauFs  Bay,  the  other  two  I 
found  in  the  Valletta  Market,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1913, 
and    on    the  3rd  of  February  of  the  same  year.      Besides 
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these,  however,  I  have  seen  several  mounted  examples  in 
Mr.  MicallePs  and  other  collections,  and,  so  far  as  I  could 
make  out,  the  majority  were  taken  during  the  winter 
months. 

223.  (227)  Anas  crecca  crecca  (L.).     The  Teal. 
Local  name  :   Sar.sel/a. 

Fairly  common  at  all  seasons,  but  is  more  frequent  during 
the  winter  aud  spring.  I  remember  years  when  it  appeared 
in  rather  large  numbers,  and  I  know  others  Avhen  it  did  not 
come  at  all.  The  male  is  also  known  locally  as  Culuveri 
tas'sarsella,  but  the  name  here  used  is  generally  given  to 
both  sexes. 

224.  (228)   Anas  formosa  (Georgi).     The  Baikal  Teal. 
Local  name  :  Brujmla  tas  Siberia. 

A  sj)ecimen  in  my  collection  was  shot  at  San  Giorgio  a 
INIare  by  Fedele  Caruana,  a  farmer  of  that  localit}%  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1912.  Later  on  I  came  to  know  from 
Caruana  that  the  example  was  in  company  of  two  others, 
which,  from  the  description  given  me,  appear  to  have  been 
two  females,  while  the  one  which  was  killed  was  the  male. 
I  mention  this  circumstance  as  it  serves  to  clear  away 
any  doubt  of  the  specimen  in  question  having  been  an 
individual  escaped  from  captivity,  though  I  am  sure  that  its 
excellent  state  of  plumage  is  a  quite  ample  proof  that  it 
was  taken  in  an  absolutely  wild  state. 

225.  (226)  Anas  querquedula  L.     The  Garganey. 
Local  name  :  Sarsella  hamra. 

According  to  Schembri  this  species,  which  he  considers 
common,  occurs  from  April  onwards.  According  to  Wright 
it  is  not  uncommon  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  is  occasion- 
ally seen  in  the  summer.  I  have  met  with  it  almost  at  all 
seasons,  but  it  is  only  common  during  the  spring. 

226.  (230;  Anas  penelope  L.     The  Wigeon. 
Local  name  :  Siljiun  second. 

Schembri  says  that  this  species  is  rather  common,  and 
generally  occurs  on  passage  in  December  and  January. 
Wright  says  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  winter,   and  is 
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sometimes  seen  during  the  summer  ;  he  records  a  specimen 
shot  on  the  8th  of  June.  I  have  seen  only  seven  specimens 
and  these  occurred  in  different  months.  I  was  informed 
that  several  were  observed  on  the  11th  of  May,  1914,  and 
many  others  about  a  week  later;  in  spite  of  this,  from  my 
own  observations,  1  consider  the  species  a  scarce  one.  The 
adjective  second  has  been  added  to  the  local  name  Sil/iun., 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Hon.  Dr.  Magro,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Pintail,  which  is  also  known  by  the  local  name 
of  Silfiun. 

227.  (224)  Spatula  clypeata  (L.).     The  Shoveler. 
Local  name  :   Palettuna. 

Wright  calls  this  species  one  of  the  commonest  of  the 
Maltese  Ducks,  occurring  on  passage  from  November  to 
March.  Though  I  have  met  with  it  several  times,  I  cannot 
say  that  it  is  common,  and  I  know  years  when  not  one 
specimen  could  be  seen. 

228.  (225)  Marmaronetta  angustirostris  (Menetr.).  The 
Marbled  Duck. 

Local  name  :  Brajmla  gheddiuna  rkik. 

Wright  records  a  specimen  met  with  by  him  and  Capt. 
Feilden  in  the  Valletta  Market  on  the  11th  of  May,  1874. 
This  specimen,  which,  on  dissection,  proved  to  be  a  female, 
formed  part  of  Captain  Feilden's  collection.  The  local 
name,  which  is  an  equivalent  of  the  Latin,  was  given  to  the 
species  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Magro. 

229.  (229)  Dafila  acuta  (L.).     The  Pintail. 
Local  name  :   Silfiun. 

Schembri  says  that  this  species  is  rather  common  and 
occurs,  together  with  its  congeners,  during  the  winter.  1 
think,  however,  that  Wright  is  more  correct  in  stating  tliat 
it  is  occasionally  seen  during  the  winter,  although  I  have 
met  with  it  also  at  the  beginning  of  spring. 

230.  (231)  Nyroca  rufina  (Pall.).  The  Red-crested 
Pochard. 

Local  name  :  Brajmla  taC  toppu  ahmar. 

Wright  records  a  specimen  taken  on  the  1st  of  September, 
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1861.  I  know  of  the  occurrence  of  three  other  inrlividuals, 
the  first  being  tlie  one  which  is  preserved  in  tlie  University 
Museum — this  was  shot  at  Marsascirocco  in  January  1892  ; 
the  second  was  obtained  in  the  Valletta  Market  on  the 
4th  of  April,  1904,  the  third  was  taken  in  December  1914, 
both  these  have  also  heen  preserved — I  could  not  make 
out,  however,  where  they  are  to  be  found  at  present. 
The  local  name  was  given  to  the  species  by  the  late  Prof. 
Tagliaferro. 

231.  (232)  Nyroca  feriua  ferina  (L.).  Tlie  Common 
Pochard. 

Local  name  :  Brajmla  hamra. 

Wright  says  that  the  first  Maltese  specimens  he  saw  were 
a  male  and  a  female  shot  by  him  on  Fort  Manoel  Island 
in  November  1858  ;  he  records  also  one  shot  in  Sliema 
Creek  by  Mr.  INIedlycott  in  December  1859,  and  states  that 
from  that  year  he  met  with  a  few  individuals  at  the  market 
annually.  I  have  seen  two  or  three  specimens  in  the 
market  ;  these,  however,  were  imported  with  other  game 
from  Sicily,  and  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  seeing  a  locally 
taken  one. 

232.  (235)  Nyroca  nyroca  (Giildenst.).  The  White-eyed 
Pochard. 

Local  name  :  Brajmlu. 

Both  Schembri  and  Wright  say  that  this  species  is 
common — it  is  by  no  means  so,  however,  at  present ;  I  know 
two  or  thi'ce  seasons  when  it  occurred  in  good  numbers, 
but  this  is  to  be  considered  exceptional.  The  species  is 
undoubtedly  more  frequent  during  the  winter,  though  it 
is  observed  also  during  the  autumn  and  spring. 

233.  (234)  Nyroca  faligula  (L.).     The  Tufted  Duck. 
Local  name  :  Brajmla  tat-toppu. 

Schembri  says  that  this  Duck,  which  is  met  with  always 
during  the  winter,  is  rare.  Wright  calls  it  very  rare,  and^  in 
the  fifth  appendix  to  his  list,  he  records  a  specimen  noticed 
in  the  market  by  Capt.  Feilden  on  the  19th  of  November, 
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1873.     I  have  a  specimen  in  my  collection  which  was  shot 
at  Marsascirocco  during  the  third  week  of  March  1910. 

234.  (233)  Nyroca  marila  marila  (L.).     The  Scaup  Duck. 
Local  name  :  Brajmla  rasha  seuda. 

I  observed  a  drake  of  this  species  on  the  shore  below 
Fort  St.  Lucian  in  Marsascirocco  harbour  on  the  26tli  of 
September,  1909.  This  species  being  so  easy  to  identify, 
I  include  it  without  any  hesitation  in  our  list. 

235.  (236)  Glaucionetta  clangula  clangula  (L.).  The 
Golden-eye. 

Local  name  :   Brajmla  tulghain. 

A  quite  accidental  visitor  recorded  by  Wright,  who  men- 
tions a  female  taken  in  December  1870.  I  saw  a  mounted 
specimen,  which  was  killed  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1909. 
Blasius  and  Giglioli  give  the  local  name  Brajmla  zghira  ; 
that  given  here,  however,  which  was  suggested  for  the 
species  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Magro,  is,  in  my  opinion,  much 
more  to  the  point. 

236.  (237)  Erismatura  leucocephala  (Scop.).  The  White- 
headed  Duck. 

Local  name  :  Brajmla  rasha  bajdu. 

Wright  records  a  specimen  taken  in  January  1864. 
Blasius  and  Giglioli  give  the  simple  local  name  Brajmla  ; 
the  one  used  here  was  given  to  the  species  by  the  Hon.  Dr. 
Magro  ;  it  is  simply,  like  the  English,  an  equivalent  of  the 
Latin  name. 

237.  (238)  Mergus  merganser  merganser  (L.).  The  Goos- 
ander. 

Local  name  :   Serra  prima. 

This  species  figures  as  one  of  doubtful  occurrence  in  a  list 
by  Wright  published  in  1852,  and  was  subsequently  left  out, 
as  Wright  himself  says,  for  want  of  satisfactory  proof.  1 
have  seen,  however,  a  specimen  mounted  by  Mr.  L.  Petroni 
of  Paris  ;  it  was  shot  at  Birzebbugia  by  Mr.  L.  Cachia 
Zammit  in  the  winter  of  1908. 
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In  Giglioli's  'Avifauna  Italica^  the  Maltese  name  for  this 
species  is  M(ir(/oii,  which  is  undoubtedly  an  error — this 
name  being  applied  by  the  Maltese  only  to  the  Cormorants. 
I  obtained  the  name  here  used  from  Mr.  Petroni  and 
one  or  two  sportsmen  who  had  seen  the  specimen  already 
mentioned. 

238.  (239)  Mergus  serrator  L.  The  Red-breasted  Mer- 
ganser. 

Local  name  :  Serra. 

This  species  occurs  in  pretty  large  numbers  during  some 
years,  in  others,  however,  it  is  not  observed  at  all.  It  is 
met  with  more  frequently  during  the  winter,  though  I  have 
seen  it  taken  also  in  the  autumn  and  at  the  beginning  of 
spring.  I  have  only  met  with  one  adult  specimen  ;  it  was 
procured  in  the  winter  of  1906. 

239.  (240)  Mergus  albellus  L.     The  Smew. 
Local  name :  Baghal  tas-serra. 

Wright,  in  his  general  list,  gives  this  species  on  the 
authority  of  Schembri,  who  says  that  it  is  not  very  common 
in  these  islands  and  generally  appears  during  the  winter 
months.  In  his  first  appendix,  however,  he  states  that,  in 
January  1864,  a  number  of  these  birds  were  driven  on  the 
island  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  he  obtained 
an  adult  female  and  several  young  birds.  In  his  fourth 
appendix  he  says  that  a  fine  adult  male  was  obtained  in  the 
winter  of  1868  and  also  two  females.  The  above-mentioned 
adult  male  is  still  preserved  in  the  University  Museum.  I 
have  seen  only  three  specimens  in  the  flesh ;  they  were  shot 
at  Ghain  Tuffiha  in  the  winter  of  1910.  Of  these,  two  were 
mounted  by  me  and  now  form  part  of  my  collecti(m,  the  other 
was  in  such  a  bad  condition  that  1  could  not  manage  to  set 
it  up. 

240.  (197)  Phalacrocorax  carbo  carbo  (L.).  The  Cor- 
morant. 

Local  name  :  ^Margun. 

Pretty   frequent,  especially  during   the   winter,   when    a 
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pair  or  more  often  establish  themselves  in  our  harbours; 
individuals  are  at  times  observed  also  during  the  spring  and 
autumn  and  occasionally  during  the  summer. 

241.  Phalacrocorax  carbo  subcormoranus  Brehm.  The 
Lesser  Cormorant. 

Local  name  :  Mar  gun  second. 

This  form  is  perhaps  as  frequent  as  the  preceding.  Of 
the  two  Cormorants  in  my  collection  one  certainly  belongs 
to  it.  The  local  name  which  I  have  given  to  it  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  English. 

242.  Phalacrocorax  graculus  graculus  (L.).     The  Shag. 
The  Shag  has  been   reported   for  Malta  by  Mackay  in 

his  "Ornithological  Notes  from  Malta/'  published  in  the 
'  Zoologist '  of  1899,  where  he  states  that  he  handled  one 
shot  on  the  shore  at  Fort  Manoel  on  the  12th  of  November, 
1897;  but  as  Mackay's  notes  are  not  always  to  be  relied 
on,  I  give  the  present  occurrence  as  one  in  need  of  further 
evidence. 

243.  (198)   Sulabassana  (L.).     The  Gannet. 
Local  name :   Sida. 

A  very  rare  and  irregular  visitor — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
I  have  seen  only  five  locally  taken  specimens  :  the  first  was 
recorded  by  the  late  Prof.  Tagliaferro  in  '  II  Naturalista 
Maltese'  of  1892  ;  the  second  was  taken  in  the  vicinity 
of  Casal  Dingli  and  mounted  by  Mr.  Luigi  Naudi;  the 
third  was  taken  on  a  hook  in  Marsascirocco  harbour  and 
presented  to  Mr.  Degaetani  ;  the  fourth  was  shot  in  the 
same  locality  in  October  1912  and  now  forms  part  of  my 
collection ;  the  last  was  shot  on  Gozo,  and  was  mounted  by 
the  late  Mr.  Micallef,  in  1913. 

244.  (199)  Pelecanus  onocrotalus  L.     The  Pelican. 
Local  name  :  Pellican. 

A  very  rare  and  irregular  straggler.  Schembri  records 
the  capture  of  two  individuals — one  taken  by  Signor  EUul 
in  1832,  and  the  other  on  the   12th  of  November,  1841. 

2l2 
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Wright  says  that  a  great  many  were  driven  on  to  the  island 
during  a  violent  gale  from  the  north-east  in  1848,  and  many 
were  shot  at  Sliema,  St.  Julian's,  and  other  places  on  the 
north  coast;  besides,  he  records  one  shot  at  Marsascirocco 
in  July  1859,  also  several  others,  of  which  two  or  three  were 
killed,  in  October  and  November  1861 ;  one  seen  at  the 
Marsa  on  the  10th  of  June,  1865,  and  another  which  seems 
to  have  been  shot  in  Gozo  and  seen  l)y  him  at  the  market 
on  the  27th  of  October,  1872.  There  are  two  specimens 
in  the  University  Museum  ;  these  bear  neither  date  nor 
locality,  though  they  might  be  two  of  those  mentioned  by 
Wright.  Another  specimen  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  A. 
Cachia  Zammit;  this  was  shot  at  San  Giorgio  a  Mare 
many  years  ago.  Besides  the  local  name  given,  in  several 
lists  we  also  find  the  name  "  Sassla,"  but  this  has  fallen 
into  disuse. 

245.  (328)  Hydrobates  pelagicus  (L.).    The  Storm-Petrel. 
Local  name  :    Camjiu  in  Filfla. 

A  pretty  common  and  resident  species,  which  breeds  espe- 
cially on  the  islet  of  Filfla.  It  was  described  as  a  distinct 
species  by  Schembri  under  the  name  TliaUissidroma  melitensis, 
because  some  differences  which  this  ornithologist  believed  to 
have  noticed  in  the  specimens  examined  by  him.  Our  birds, 
however,  do  not  differ  from  those  met  with  in  other  parts. 
It  is  a  general  belief  here  that  this  Petrel  is  found  only  on 
Filfla,  and  this  ei'roneous  statement  has  been  copied  in  the 
'Encyclopedia  Britannica.' 

246.  (330)  Puffinus  kuhli  kuhli  (Boie).  The  Mediter- 
ranean Shearwater. 

Local  name :   Ciefa. 

This  is  also  a  practically  resident  and  breeding  species ; 
it  was  once  most  abundant,  but  a  continuous  persecution 
has  reduced  its  numbers  so  alarmingly  that  protection  has 
had  to  be  afforded  to  it.  It  breeds  all  along  the  southern 
cliffs  of  the  Maltese  islands,  but  Filfla  is  its  chief  nesting- 
station. 
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247.  (329)  Puffinus  puffinus  yelkouan  (Acerbi).  The 
Levantine  Shearwater. 

Local  name :   Garnia. 

Like  the  preceding,  this  is  also  a  resident  and  breeding 
species.  It  was  never,  however,  as  common,  yet  our  wanton 
sportsmen  have  greatly  interfered  with  its  numbers.  Though 
it  breeds  also  on  Filfla,  it  appears  to  do  so  more  frequently 
all  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Malta  and  Gozo.  It  is  also 
an  earlier  breeder  than  its  congener. 

218.  (336)  Podiceps  cristatus  cristatus  (L.).  The  Great 
Crested  Grebe. 

Local  name  :  Blonyiun  prim. 

A  fairly  common  visitor  during  the  autumn  ;  it  is  gene- 
rally noticed  by  the  middle  o£  October  and  remains  through- 
out the  winter  with  us.  I  have  seen  it  only  occasionally 
during  the  last  days  of  September.  In  the  spring  I  have 
never  observed  it,  though  Wright  says  that  it  occurs  on 
passage  during  that  season. 

249.  (337)   Podiceps  auritus  (L.).      The  Slavonian  Grebe. 
Local  name  :    Bloitgiun  second. 

Schembri  says  that  young  individuals  of  this  species  are 
common  here  during  the  winter.  Wright  states  that  it  is 
not  very  common.  At  present  it  is  assuredly  a  rare  winter 
visitor — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  I  have  met  with  it  only 
two  or  three  times, 

250.  (338)  Podiceps  nigricollis  nigricoUis  Brehm.  The 
Black-necked  Grebe. 

Local  name  :    Bloiigiun  rar. 

This  species  is  not  reported  either  in  Schembri's  or 
Wright's  catalogue.  The  latter,  however,  mentions  the 
species  in  the  second  appendix  to  his  list.  1  have  seen  only 
two  specimens  taken  in  the  island — one  was  in  Mr.  Micallef's 
collection,  the  other  was  shot  in  Birzebbugia  Bay  on  the 
22nd  of  November,  1909,  and  now  forms  part  of  my  col- 
lection. The  local  name  was  given  to  the  species  by  the 
man  who  brought  to  me  the  last-mentioned  specimen. 
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251.  (339)  Podiceps  fluviatilis  fluviatilis  (Tunst.).  The 
Little  Grebe. 

Local  name  :  Blongiun  terz. 

Scliembri  says  that  young  individuals  of  this  species  are 
common,  but  adult  ones  were  never  seen  by  him.  According 
to  Wright  they  are  not  uncommon  about  the  end  of  August 
or  beginning  of  September.  From  my  own  observations  I 
can  say  that  these  birds  are  rather  irregular  in  their  visits 
to  the  islands,  and  of  late  they  appear  to  have  become 
remarkably  scarce. 

252.  (335)  Colymbus  stellatus  I'ontoppidan.  The  Red- 
throated  Diver. 

Local  name  :  Bughaddasmtal  maltemp. 

According  to  Schembri  this  species  is  very  rarely  seen 
during  the  winter,  and  he  records  two  individuals  seen  by 
him  in  1839  and  ISJ'l.  Wright  states  that  Dr.  Gulia  in- 
formed him  of  four  specimens  shot  in  Gozo  by  M.  Barthe- 
lemy,  of  Marseilles,  in  the  winter  of  1858-9.  I  have  a 
specimen  in  my  collection  which  was  taken  in  the  winter 
of  1910.  Both  Schembri  and  Wright  call  this  bird  by 
the  Maltese  name,  Blongiun.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
one  given,  which  I  have  taken  from  some  sportsmen  who 
saw  the  specimen  in  my  collection,  suits  the  species  much 
better. 

253.  (243)  Columba  pahimbus  palumbns  L.  The  Wood- 
Pigeon. 

Local  name :   Tudun. 

Schembri  gives  the  species  as  occurring  on  passage  in 
April,  May,  and  September,  without  stating  its  frequency. 
According  to  Wright,  it  occurs  also  during  those  months  and 
in  November,  but  never  in  any  great  numbers.  I  consider 
it  by  no  means  common,  solitary  individuals  occurring 
at  times  duriug  the  autumn  and  spring.  The  local  name 
'^  Tudun"  is  given  by  some  sportsmen  to  the  following- 
species  as  well. 
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254..   (24-2)  Columba  cenas  L.     The  Stock-Dove. 

Local  name  :  Hamiana  taz-zebbug. 

Occurs  on  passage  during  the  spring  and  autumn,  but 
appears  to  he  more  frequent  during  the  latter  season,  though 
iu  neither  is  it  to  be  considered  a  common  bird.  I  have 
only  a  female  in  my  collection,  and  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  male,  though  I  have  tried  my  best. 

255.  (241)  Coluraba  livia  livia  (jin.     The  Rock-Dove. 
Local  name  :   Huiniema  tal  yebel. 

A  resident  and  breeding  species,  which  has  been  so  per- 
sistently persecuted  that,  if  it  is  not  entirely  exterminated,  it 
has  assuredly  become  very  scarce — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
I  have  not  yet  obtained  one  for  my  collection.  According 
to  Wright,  it  is  also  found  on  Filfla;  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  at  present  not  a  single  individual 
of  the  species  is  to  lie  found  there.  Along  the  southern 
coasts  of  the  islands  there  are  some  Pigeons  which  breed 
in  the  crevices  of  the  precipitous  cliffs,  but  these  are  only 
escaped  specimens  of  the  various  breeds  of  domestic  Pigeons, 
which  are  also  known  locally  by  the  name  Hamiema  tal 
gebel. 

256.  (244)  Streptopelia  turtur  turtur  (L,).  The  Turtle- 
Dove. 

Local  name  :   Gumienia. 

Occurs  on  passage  during  both  seasons,  but  is  seen  in 
great  numbers  only  during  the  spring,  when  many  are 
taken  by  the  gun  and  in  the  clap-nets. 

257.  (245)  Pterocles  arenarius  (Pall.).  Black-bellied 
Sand-Grouse. 

Local  name  :   Gunga  ta  Spanju. 

Of  this  species  we  iiave  only  two  records  :  the  first  was 
a  specimen  taken  in  Gozo  on  the  9th  of  December,  1911, 
and  now  iu  Mr.  Saliba's  collection  ;  the  second  one  was  also 
taken  in  that  island,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1916,  and  now 
forms  part  of  my  collection.    The  local  name  apparently  has 
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existed  since  the  capture  of  the  first   specimen — in  fact,  I 
came  to  know  of  the  bird  by  that  name. 

258.  (246)  Pterocles  alchata  (L.).     Pintail  Sand-Grouse. 
Local  name :    Ganga. 

Schembri  records  the  capture  of  several  of  these  birds  at 
Marsascirocco,  Marsa,  and  Comino  in  April  1843.  I  have 
seen  a  specimen  in  Mr.  Micallef's  collection  which  was  taken 
in  1896,  and  I  handled  one  in  the  flesh  which  was  shot  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Zurrico  in  the  summer  of  1908  ;  on 
several  occasions  recently  these  birds  have  been  imported,  so 
that  I  cannot  take  into  account  the  three  specimens  which 
were  obtained  in  that  year. 

259.  (278)  Haematopus  ostralegus  ostralegus  L.  The 
Oyster-catcher. 

Local  name  :   Gallina  tal  buhar. 

A  quite  accidental  visitor.  Recorded  by  Schembri,  who 
saw  a  specimen  on  the  11th  of  August,  1841,  and  two  others 
in  September  and  October  of  the  following  year.  Wright 
states  that  these  birds  have  been  observed  in  April,  August, 
September,  October,  and  November,  and  records  one  seen  ou 
the  17th  of  April,  1854  ;  another  was  killed  in  the  summer 
of  1860,  and  a  third  on  the  1st  of  April,  1861.  I  have  not 
seen  more  than  half  a  dozen  individuals,  all  of  which  occur- 
red during  the  summer  months.  The  local  name  given  by 
Schembri  and  several  others  is  Cavalier-,  this, however, appears 
to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  at  least  for  the  Oyster-catcher, 
though  several  people  use  it  for  the  Black-winged  Stilt. 

260.  (262)  Burhinus  cedicnemns  csdicnemus  (L.).  The 
Stone-CurlcAv. 

Local  name  :   Tellerita. 

Common  during  both  seasons,  and  sometimes  occurring 
in  considerable  numbers  during  the  autumnal  period  of 
migration.  It  appears  that  the  few  individuals  which  arrive 
in  the  spring,  if  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  guns  of  our 
sportsmen,  remain  here  to  breed  and  do  not  depart  before 
the  middle  of  summer. 
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261.  (264)  Cursorius  gallicus  gallicus  (Gui.).  The  Cieuiii- 
coloured  Courser. 

Local  name  :  Nanchina. 

This  is  generally  considered  a  species  of  rare  and  irregular 
occurrence  in  these  islands.  Of  late  years  it  appears  to 
have  become  more  frequent.  1  have  seen  individuals  taken 
during  almost  every  month  of  the  year.  Wright  says  that 
it  is  known  locally  by  the  name  Pluviera  ta  I'Inyhilterra, 
but  this  name  is  no  longer  in  use,  and  all  our  sportsmen 
know  it  by  that  given  above. 

262.  (263)  Glareola  pratincola  pratincola  (L.).  The 
Pratincole. 

Local  name  :  Perniciotta. 

In  Schembri's  time  the  Pratincole  seems  to  have  been 
common  during  its  migrations  in  March  and  September  ; 
and  Wright  says  that  it  is  an  annual  visitor  in  March,  April, 
May,  August,  and  September,  and  that  during  some  years  it 
is  common.  At  present  it  must  be  considered  as  a  mere 
straggler,  and  I  remember  several  years  when  not  a  single 
specimen  could  be  seen. 

263.  (272)   Charadrius  morinellus  L.     The  Dotterel. 
Local  name  :  Birivina. 

A  regular  bird  of  passage,  the  Dotterel  is  generally  seen 
towards  the  end  of  summer,  though  the  bulk  of  the  birds, 
however,  are  only  with  us  late  in  the  autumn;  during  the 
winter  we  often  have  new  arrivals,  and  sometimes  these  are 
also  noticed  towards  the  beginning  of  spring.  Besides  the 
local  name  above  given,  the  species  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Seconda  or  Mezza  Pluviera,  this  last  being  used 
more  commonly  in  Gozo ;  the  name  Birwina  is  without 
doubt  in  more  common  use. 

264.  (268)  Charadrius  asiaticus  Pall.    The  Caspian  Plover. 
Local  name:  Birwina  seconda. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1911,  I  found  a  specimen  in  the 
Valletta  Market ;  it  was  shot  at  the  Marsa  two  days  before; 
this  individual  is  an  immature  specimen,  and  it  now  forms 
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part  of  my  private  collection.      The  local  name  is  tlic  one 
used  by  the  dealer  from  whom  I  bought  the  specimen. 

265.  (270)  Charadrius  hiaticula  hiaticula  L.  The  Ringed 
Plover. 

Local  name:   Monachellu  primn. 

Both  Schembri  and  Wright  say  that  this  species  is 
common  during  spring  and  autumn.  I  have  met  with  only 
two  specimens;  tiiese  were  taken  during  the  spring,  and 
both  were  presented  to  me  as  birds  of  unusual  occurrence, 
so  that  I  am  quite  justified  in  considering  the  species 
rare. 

266.  (271)  Charadrius  dubius  Scop.  The  Little  Ringed 
Plover. 

Local  name  :   Monachella. 

Fairly  common  daring  both  passage-seasons,  but  especially 
during  the  spring.  Schembri  compares  its  frequency  to  that 
of  the  foregoing  species,  from  which  it  seems  tliut,  in  his 
times,  the  Ringed  Plover  was  common  too. 

267.  (269)  Charadrius  alexandrinus  alexandrinus  L.  The 
Kentish  Plover. 

Local  name  :  Monachella  inyliza. 

No  mention  is  made  by  Schembri  of  this  species.  Wright, 
howevei',  records  several  s})ecimeus  shot  by  him  in  1853. 
I  have  seen  only  two  specimens,  but  in  spite  of  this  I 
feel  inclined  to  share  Wrigiit's  opinion,  that  owing  to 
its  likeness  to  6'.  dubius  this  species  might  very  easily  be 
overlooked. 

268.  (265)   Charadrius  apicarius  L.     The  Golden  Plover. 
Local  name  :  Pluvieru. 

This  Plover  visits  us  regularly  during  the  autumn,  and  is 
to  be  met  with  throughout  the  winter ;  during  some  years  it 
occurs  in  considerable  numbers,  and  a  good  many  are  taken. 
On  the  approach  of  spring  the  greater  part  leaves  us.  I  have 
met  with  it  only  once  in  the  full  plumage,  and  the  specimen 
was  looked  upon  by  all  who  saw  it  as  belonging  to  some 
species  hitherto  unknown  here. 
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269.  (266)  Charadrius  dominicus  fulvus  Giu.  The  Asiatic 
Golden  Plover. 

Local  name  :    Fluviera  seconda. 

This  species  is  undoul)tedly  rare,  but  might  also  be 
very  easily  overlooked.  It  is  not  included  in  Schembri's 
catalogue.  Wright  records  it  both  in  his  list  of  1864  and 
in  one  of  his  appendices.  I  have  found  it  twice  in  the 
Valletta  Market,  and  poulterers  assured  me  that  these  birds 
are  not  so  rare  as  I  tliought  them  to  be.  The  local  name 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  English  "Lesser  Golden  Plover.'^ 

270.  (267)  Squatarola  squatarola  (L.) .     The  Grey  Plover. 
Local  name  :  Pluviera  pastarda. 

Met  with  during  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  sometimes 
during  the  winter  too ;  it  is  usually,  however,  very  scarce, 
though  I  remember  years  when  it  arrived  in  fairly  good 
numbers,  and  this  was  always  during  the  spring. 

271.  (273)  Hoplopterus  spinosus  (L).  The  Spur-winged 
Plover. 

Local  name  :   Pluviera  hit  tipt  un. 

Li  the  third  appendix  to  his  list,  Wright  records  the 
capture  of  a  specimen  in  October  1865.  It  was  in  company 
with  another  individual  which  escaped  ;  the  specimen  was 
secured  by  Wright  for  his  collection.  The  name  given  has 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Jos.  Zammit,  and  it  is  practically  a 
translation  of  both  the  Latin  and  English  names. 

272.  (274;  Chettusia  gregaria  (Pall.) .    The  Sociable  Plover. 
Local  name  :   Pluviera  inyliza. 

I  have  seen  a  wounded  individual  which  lived  for  some  time 
111  the  possession  of  the  late  Kt.  Kev.  Monsgr.  Marmark  ;  it 
was  shot  by  a  man  from  Binghisa,  who  assured  me  that  the 
species  was  not  new  to  him  —  he  called  the  bird  by  the  local 
name  "■  Birwina  j/riina."  Hlasius  reports  the  species  in  his 
catalogue  for  the  sole  reason  that  Giglioii  gives  the  local 
name  which  I  have  mentioned  above.  Schembri  also  gives 
the  species,  but,  according  to  Wright,  it  should  be  omitted 
from  the  list  of  our  birds. 
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273.  (275)  Chettusia  leucura  (Liclit.).  Tlie  White-tailed 
Plover. 

Local  name  :    Venewwa  denba  abjad. 

Wright  records  a  specimen  met  with  by  him  in  the 
Valletta  Market  on  the  18th  of  October,  1864,  and  another 
shot  on  some  marshy  ground  at  the  head  of  the  Grand 
Harbour  on  the  24th  of  October,  1869.  The  local  name, 
which  was  suggested  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Magro,  is  only  an 
equivalent  of  the  Latin. 

274.  (276)  Vanellus  vanellus  (L.).     The  Lapwing. 
Local  name  :    Ventiowa. 

Common  during  tiie  autumn  and  winter,  usually  remain- 
ing with  us  till  the  beginning  of  spring.  Large  flocks  are 
often  observed  arriving  during  very  cold  days  towards  the 
approach  of  winter.  Wright  records  some  shot  as  late  as 
the  14th  of  April,  and  I  have  seen  one  taken  during  the  first 
week  of  May. 

275.  (277)  Arenaria  interpres  interpres  (L.).  The  Turn- 
stone. 

Local  name  :  Monachella  imperiali. 

Schembri  says  that  a  few  individuals  occur  almost 
atniually,  and  he  records  a  plentiful  passage  during  the 
spring  of  1840.  Wright  says  that  the  species  is  lather 
irregular  and  somewhat  rare,  occurring  generally  in  May, 
August,  and  September,  but  he  states  that  he  has  shot  it 
also  in  December.  It  is  undoubtedly  of  lare  occurrence — 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  I  have  not  seen  more  than  six  or 
seven  in  all. 

276.  (294)  Bartramia  longicauda  (Bechst.).  Bartram^s 
Plover. 

Local  name  :   Pluvierott  ta  dcnbu. 

Wright  records  the  capture  of  a  specimen  on  the  17th 
of  November,  1865.  The  local  name  was  suggested  by  the 
Hon.  Dr.  Magro. 
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277.  (293)  Machetes  pugnax  (L.).    The  RiifF. 
Local  name  :   Ghirwiela. 

Ocoiirring;  commonly  on  passage  during  the  spring  and 
autumn,  a  few  being  often  met  with  during  the  winter  as 
well  :  individvuils  in  the  full  nu[)tial  dress  arc  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  and  I  have  not  seen  more  than  three. 

278.  (291)  Canutus  canutiis  (L.).     The  Knot. 
Local  name  :   Ghirwiel  rat. 

Very  rare.  Schembri  states  that  he  did  not  see  more  than 
two  or  three  individuals  ;  these  were  taken  in  January  and 
February  in  winter  dress.  Wright  records  a  specimen  exist- 
ing in  the  University  Museum,  but  neither  date  nor  locality 
is  given.  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  meeting  with  the 
species.  Giglioli,  besides  the  local  name  given,  also  mentions 
Ghirwiel  irmiedi. 

279.  (292)  Calidris  leucophaea  (Pall.).     The  Sanderling. 
Local  name  :  Pispisella  bajda. 

Wright  records  a  specimen  shot  at  Marfa  and  sent  to  him 
by  Mr.  Home  ;  he  states  that  he  had  not  met  with  the 
species  before.  I  have  two  specimens  in  my  collection,  one 
of  which  was  shot  at  Binghisa  Point  in  August  1910  ;  the 
other  was  obtained  in  the  Valletta  Market  in  the  spring  of 
1913.  In  the  spring  of  1911  I  saw  a  living  specimen  at  the 
dealer's  in  St.  John's  Square,  who  called  the  bird  by  the  local 
name  here  given. 

280.  (287)  Erolia  alpina  alpina  (L.).     The  Dunlin. 
Local  name  :  Beyazzina  tat-tizz. 

Both  Schembri  and  Wright  state  that  this  species  is 
common  during  both  the  spring  and  autumn.  1  have  met 
with  it  also  during  the  winter,  but  do  not  consider  it  common 
at  any  time  of  the  year. 

281.  (290)  Erolia  ferruginea  (Briinu.).  The  Curlew- 
Sandpiper. 

Local  name  :  Beyazzina  lianira. 

Occurs   on  passage  towards   the   end   of  spring   and   the 
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beginning  of  summer,  reappearing  again  in  the  autumn  and 
at  times  during  the  winter  as  well;  it  seems  to  be  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  June.  Wright  records  its  occur- 
rence also  in  July  and  August,  I  have  never  met  with  it 
during  the  latter  month. 

282,  (288)  Erolia  minuta  minuta  (Leisl.).  The  Little 
Stint. 

Jiocal  name  :    Tertuxa. 

A  fairly  common  species,  which  is  met  with  practically 
from  the  beginning  of  spring  to  the  middle  or  end  of 
autumn,  but  it  appears  to  occur  more  abundantly  from 
April  till  June. 

283.  (289)   Erolia  temminckii  (Leisl.).    Temminck's  Stint. 
Local  name  :    Tertuxarara. 

Wright  records  several  specimens  obtained  by  him  in 
various  seasons,  and  Mr.  Micallef,  who  showed  me  a 
specimen,  informed  nic  that  he  had  mounted  several 
others,  which  were  obtained  in  September.  I  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  securing  a  specimen  for  my  collccticm, 
neither  have  I  seen  it  on  the  wing  or  in  the  flesh. 

281.'.   (301)   Tringa  hypoleuca  L.    The  Common  Sandpiper. 

Local  name  :   Bcgazzina  tar-rocca. 

Pretty  common  during  the  spring  and  autumn,  occasion- 
ally being  met  with  during  the  summer.  I  remember  years 
when,  during  this  season,  it  occurred  in  abundance,  but  this 
I  consider  to  be  quite  exceptional.  Wright  says  that  a  few 
probably  breed  here  in  summer,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  confirm  this  statement. 

285.  (300)  Tringa  glareola  L.     The  Wood-Sandpiper. 

Local  name  :  Pespus  tal  bahar. 

Occurs  in  pretty  good  numbers  during  the  spring  and 
autumn,  some  being  met  with  also  during  the  summer 
months.  I  remember  several  occasions  when  the  species 
appeared  to  become  scarce  in  the  autumn,  and  during  a 
whole  season  I  did  not  observe  a  single  bird.     The  species 
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is  also  known  by  the  local  name  Pespisella,  though  this  is 
often  used  by  many  as  a  generic  name. 

28(5.   (299)   Tringa  ochropus  L.     The  Green  Sandpiper. 

Local  name  :   Sivejda. 

Fairly  common,  occurring  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 
Wright  says  that  it  is  partial  to  inland  situations,  but  I  have 
never  observed  this. 

287.  (295)  Tringa  totanus  (L.).    The  Common  Redshank. 
Local  name  :    Pluvierott. 

Common  on  migration  during  both  seasons ;  solitary 
individuals  are  met  with  at  other  times  as  well.  Schembri 
says  it  is  common  also  in  summer,  but  Ihave  only  observed 
it  towards  the  end. 

288.  (296)  Tringa  erythropus  (Pall.).  The  Spotted  Red- 
shank. 

Local  name  :    Ciurett. 

Schembri  says  this  species  is  not  very  common,  and  states 
that  it  is  more  frequently  found  during  the  spring,  passing 
also  in  September ;  Wright  repeats  almost  the  same  state- 
ment. From  my  personal  experience  I  should  say  that  these 
birds  are  now  to  be  considered  as  very  rare  visitors — so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  a  specimen 
for  my  collection,  nor  have  I  ever  observed  one  on  the  wing 
or  even  in  the  flesh.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  University 
Museum  which  bears  no  date. 

289.  (297)   Tringa  nebularia  (Gunner) .    The  Greenshank. 
Local  name  :   Cewceivwa  prima. 

This  species  cannot  be  said  to  be  generally  common, 
though  occasionally  it  appears  in  fairly  good  numbers.  It 
is  more  frequently  seen  during  the  spring  and  autumn,  but 
during  the  other  seasons  it  has  been  known  to  appear. 
Besides  the  local  name  given,  we  find  in  Schembri's  cata- 
logue Rufiana  tal  caccia,  and  in  Wright's  Cenceuua  ;  this, 
however,  is  used  indifferently  for  the  present  species  and  the 
following,  the  other  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse. 
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290.  (298)  Tringa  stagnatilis  (Bechst.).  The  Marsh- 
Sandpiper. 

Local  name  :   Cewcewwa  seconda. 

Occurs  on  passage,  together  with  the  preceding.  Wright 
says  it  is  not  very  common,  and  I  shoiUd  say  that  at  present 
it  is  undoubtedly  very  scarce.  Schembri  appears  not  to 
have  realized  the  difference  between  this  and  the  preceding 
species. 

291.  (282)  Phalaropus  fulicarius  (L).  The  Grey  Pha- 
larope. 

Local  name  :   Barusa  griza. 

I  have  never  met  with  this  species  in  Malta.  Both 
Giglioli  and  Arrigoni  degli  Oddi,  however,  state  that  it  has 
occurred,  here. 

292.  (281)  Phalaropus  lobatus  (L.).  The  Red-necked 
Phalarope. 

Local  name  :   Barusa. 

The  only  specimen  known  to  have  occurred  in  these 
islands  is  one  which  was  shot  by  Prof.  R.  Falzon,  who 
noted  the  occurrence  in  'II  Naturalista  Maltese^  of  1890. 
The  local  name  was  taken  by  Prof.  Tagliaferro  from  a  fisher- 
man, who,  on  being  shown  the  above-mentioned  specimen, 
stated  he  hfid  seen  a  pair  of  these  birds  taken  from  the 
fish-ponds  of  Marsascirocco  many  years  ago. 

293.  (280)  Himantopus  himantopus  (L.).  The  Blaek- 
winged  Stilt. 

Local  name  :  Fr as- servient. 

Schembri  calls  this  species  very  common,  saying  that  it 
occurs  on  passage  in  March,  September,  and  October. 
Wright  says  it  is  not  uncommon  in  March  and  April, 
appearing  again  in  September  and  October.  From  my  own 
observations  I  should  say  tiiat,  though  it  visits  us  during 
both  seasons,  it  is  by  no  means  common,  and  of  late  years 
has  become  undoubtedly  rare.  Some  sportsmen  call  this 
bird  by  the  local  nauie  "Cavalier" ;  this,  however,  was  once 
intended  for  the  Oyster-catcher,  which  is  to-day  known  by 
another  local  name. 
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294.  (279)  Recurvirostra  avocetta  (L.).     The  Avocet. 
Local  name :  Xifa. 

This  is  one  of  those  I'are  species  which  visit  us  most 
irregularly.  Schembri  says  that  all  the  specimens  seen 
by  him  were  taken  in  May.  Wright  says  that  the  species 
occurs  about  that  time,  but  he  also  records  a  specimen 
shot  out  of  a  party  of  three  on  the  7tb.  of  November, 
1860.  I  have  seen  one  in  midsummer,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Micallef  mounted  a  specimen  killed  in  the  first  week 
of  January  1906. 

295.  (202)  Limosalapponicalapponica  (L.).  The  Bar-tailed 
Godwit. 

Local  name:   Ghiriviel prim  rar. 

Wright  records  a  specimen  taken  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Ross  on 
the  22nd  of  September,  1843,  and  he  says  that  he  is  in- 
debted for  this  information  to  Dr.  Leith  Adams,  who  told 
him  also  that  the  specimen  is  in  the  Derby  Museum  at 
Liverpool. 

296.  (203)  Limosa  limosa  (L.).    The  Black-tailed  Godwit. 
Local  name  :   G/m-wiel  prim. 

According  to  Schembri  this  species  is  rather  common, 
occurring  on  passage  in  January.  Wright  says  that  it  is 
not  very  common  and  is  to  be  seen  on  passage  in  spring  and 
autumn,  being  met  with  also  in  January  and  February.  I 
have  met  with  it  only  during  the  winter  aud  at  the  beginning 
of  spring,  and  consider  it  one  of  our  scarcer  birds. 

297.  (306)  Numenius  arquata  arquata(L.).  The  Common 
Curlew. 

Local  name  :   Gurlin. 

Very  frequent,  but  never  abundant;  it  occurs  generally 
from  July  to  September,  but  is  to  be  met  with  also  during 
the  spring.  I  have  observed  a  few  individuals  during  the 
winter,  but  these  must  be  considered  quite  exceptional. 
Besides  the  local  name  above  given,  I  have  heard  it  also 
called  "  Gurlin  prim." 
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298.  (304)  Niimenius  phaeopus  phaeopus  L.    The  Whimbrel. 
Local  name  :   Giirlin  second. 

Appears  to  be  a  casual  visitor ;  I  have  met  with  it  only 
during  the  winter.  I  have  been  informed  that  it  occurs  also 
on  passage  during  the  autumn  and  spring. 

299.  (305)  Numenius  tenuirostris  Vieill.  The  Slender- 
billed  Curlew. 

Local  name  :   Gurlin  terz. 

Occurring  fairly  commonly,  together  with  its  congeners. 
Both  Giglioli  and  Blasius  call  this  species  by  the  local  name 
Gurlin  second,  while  Gurlin  terz  is  given  by  them  to  the 
Whimbrel.  As  Wright  justly  remarks  these  two  names  are 
often  giveu  indiscriminately  to  both  species,  although  I  find 
that  the  majority  of  sportsmen  and  fowlers  call  the  two 
species  by  the  names  given  in  this  list. 

300.  (281)  Gallinago  media  (Lath.).     The  Great  Snipe. 
Local  name  :  Beccacc  ta  Mejju. 

Schembri  says  that  this  species  is  common  during  May, 
and  Wright  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  April  and  May,  occa- 
sionally occurring  also  earlier,  but  he  states  that  he  never 
heard  of  it  being  observed  during  the  autumn  and  winter. 
I,  too,  have  met  with  the  species  only  during  the  spring, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  more  frequentW  met  with  in  May. 

301.  (285)  Gallinago  gallinago  gallinago  (L.).  The  Com- 
mon Snipe. 

Local  name  :  Beccacc. 

Occurring  during  the  spring  and  autumn,  but  is  never 
observed  in  any  great  numbers  in  the  former  season.  It 
usually  appears  by  the  middle  of  February,  specimens  being 
often  met  with  all  through  the  month  of  May;  in  autumn 
it  is  generally  seen  by  the  end  of  September,  remaining 
with  us  for  the  whole  of  November,  a  few  lingering  here 
throughout  December. 

302.  (286)  Limnocryptes  gallinula  (L.).    The  Jack-Snipe. 
Local  name  :   Cinconja. 

Occurring  together    with   tlie    preceding,    and    generally 
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still  more  common.  Very  often  individuals  linger  here 
throughout  the  winter — in  fact,  I  have  seen  specimens  taken 
almost  continually  throughout  that  season.  It  generally 
departs  a  little  before  the  Common  Snipe  in  the  spring. 

303.  (283)   Scolopax  rusticola  L.     The  Woodcock. 
Local  name  :   Gallina. 

This  species  occurs  regularly  during  the  autumn,  but  is 
generally  considered  scarce.  The  first  arrivals  are  usually 
observed  by  the  first  week  of  October.  The  birds  continue 
to  be  taken  throughout  November,  and  a  few  individuals 
Avinter  also  with  us.  I  have  seen  specimens  shot  in  March 
and  September,  and  on  one  occasion  saw  one  taken  in 
August. 

304.  (307)  Hydrochelidon  nigra  nigra  (L.).  The  Black 
Tern. 

Local  name  :  Cirlewwa  seuda, 

Schembri  considers  this  species  common,  saying  that  it 
occurs  from  September  onwards.  Wright  states  that  it  is 
occasionally  seen  in  August ;  he  records  a  specimen  shot  by 
him  from  a  flock  of  three  on  Fort  Manoel  on  the  23rd  of 
July,  1859.  In  the  fifth  appendix  to  his  list  he  mentions  a 
large  number  which  visited  our  harbour  in  July  1870,  and 
which  remained  here  until  the  end  of  September.  From  my 
own  observations  I  should  say  that  the  species  is  met  with 
only  occasionally^in  fact,  I  have  not  seen  more  than  two  or 
three  specimens,  and  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  securing  one. 

305.  (309)  Hydrochelidon  leucopareia  leueopareia  (Temm.). 
The  Whiskered  Tern. 

Local  name  :   Cirlewiva  bil  mustacci. 

Schembri  says  that,  although  this  species  is  not  common, 
individuals  are  taken  during  the  summer  almost  every  year, 
Wright,  who  considers  it  uncommon,  states  that  it  visits  us 
in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  ;  he  records  a  specimen  in 
his  collection  shot  on  the  16th  of  May,  18G0,  and,  in  the 
second  appendix  to  his  list,  mentions  others  obtained  in  the 
third  week  of  May,  1865. 

2m  3 
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306.  (308)  Hydrochelidon  leucoptera  (Temm.) .  The  White- 
winged  Black  Tern. 

Local  name  :   Cirlewwa  tar-rebbigha. 

This  species  occurs  on  passage  during  both  seasons,  but 
seeras  to  be  more  common  during  the  spring.  I  have  seen 
individuals  also  during  the  summer,  but  consider  such  occur- 
rences as  unquestionably  rare.  The  local  name  Avas  given 
to  me  by  Mr.  Micallef,  who  stated  that  he  had  known  the 
species  always  by  that  name. 

307.  (314)  Sterna  anglica  anglica  Mont.    Gull-billed  Tern. 
Local  name  :  Cirlewwa  taV  Itvjhilterra. 

The  first  mention  of  this  species  in  Malta  Avas  made  by 
Wright,  who,  in  the  second  appendix  to  his  list,  records 
three  specimens  in  the  adult  breeding-plumage  killed  in 
May  1864.  I  have  seen  a  specimen  mounted  by  Mr.  G. 
Debono,  of  Musta,  and  shot  by  him  in  the  spring,  and 
have  one  in  my  collection  presented  to  me  by  the  same 
gentleman,  who  shot  it  at  the  Saliua  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1914. 

308.  (313)  Sterna  caspia  Pall.     The  Caspian  Tern. 
Local  name  :   Cirlewiva  prima. 

In  the  fourth  appendix  to  his  list  Wright  records  a 
specimen  shot  by  him  near  Fort  Manoel  on  the  21st  of  May, 
J  869,  and  states  that  he  had  been  informed  of  the  capture 
of  another  at  the  same  time.  I  have  seen  three  specimens 
in  Mr.  Micallef^s  collection;  these  were  shot  at  the  Salina 
in  the  spring  of  1901.  Giglioli  gives  ^^  Cirlewiva''  as 
the  local  name  for  this  species  ;  but  this  is  only  a  generic 
name. 

309.  (312)  Sterna  sandvicensis  sandvicensis  Lath.  The 
Sandwich  Tern. 

Local  name  :   Cirlewiva  hamra. 

Schembri  says  that  flocks  of  these  birds  are  seen  here 
annually  at  the  approach  of  winter.  According  to  Wright, 
a  few  are  at  times  noticed  during  both  autumn  and  winter. 
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I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  either  on  the  wing  or  in  the 
flesh.  I  know,  however,  of  the  existence  of  a  mounted 
specimen  in  the  possession  of  Mr,  Mieallef,  from  whom  I 
obtained  the  local  name. 


310.  (311)  Sterna  dougallii  dougallii  Mont.  The  lloseate 
Tern. 

Local  name  :   Cirlewwa  rosa. 

In  the  winter  of  1912  Mr.  Mieallef  asked  me  to  identify 
three  of  these  birds  which  he  called  by  the  local  name  given 
above ;  these  were  shot  at  the  fish-ponds  of  Marsascirocco, 
I  have  also  been  informed  that  another  specimen  was  lately 
taken  at  the  Salina,  but  this  I  have  not  seen. 

311.  (310)  Sterna  hirimdo  L.     The  Common  Tern. 
Local  name  :  Huttafa  tal  bahar. 

Schembri  considers  these  birds  rather  rare,  and  says  that 
they  occur  towards  the  end  of  summer  and  at  the  beginning 
of  autumn.  Wright  states  that  a  few  are  seen  in  the 
spring,  autumn,  and  winter.  I  consider  the  species  rare  and 
generally  occurring  late  in  the  summer.  I  have,  however,  a 
specimen  in  my  collection  which  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  R. 
Smith,  who  shot  it  on  the  24th  of  May,  1913.  In  many 
lists  the  simple  generic  name  Cirlewwa  is  given  to  this 
species,  but  I  prefer  the  one  given  above,  which  I  have 
obtained  from  several  sportsmen  and  fishermen. 

312.  (315)  Sterna  minuta  minnta  L.     The  Little  Tern. 
Local  name  :   Cirleiviva  sghira. 

In  Schembri's  list  this  species  is  given  on  the  autho- 
rity of  others.  Wright  records  a  specimen  shot  by 
Mr.  Medlycott,  and  a  pair  seen  by  himself  at  St.  PauFs 
Bay  in  August  1855.  I  have  seen  two  mounted  specimens 
in  Mr.  Micallef's  collection,  and  came  across  one  in  the 
flesh  in  the  market  in  the  spring  of  1909;  this  was  in 
such  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition  that  it  could  not 
be  preserved. 
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313.  (320)  Larus  minutus  Pall.     The  Little  Gull. 
Local  uame  :   Gawwja  zghira, 

Schembri  considered  this  species  rather  common,  stating 
that  it  occurs  here  from  September  to  November.  Wright, 
too,  says  tliat  it  is  common  in  some  years,  and  states  that 
in  a  few  hours  he  succeeded  in  shooting  as  many  as  nine 
or  ten,  while  lie  could  have  shot  more.  At  present  the 
species  is  unquestionably  of  very  rare  occurrence — in  fact, 
I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  observing  a  single  example. 

314.  (317)  Lams  ridibundns  L.  The  Black-beaded 
Gull. 

Local  name  :   Gawwja  rasha  sewda  seconda. 

Schembri  says  that  this  species  is  common  during  the 
winter,  and  Wright  states  that  it  associates  with  L.  melano- 
cephalus,  but  is  by  no  means  so  common.  I  have  been 
assured  by  many  that  it  is  met  with  annually  during 
the  winter.  But  I  must  confess  that  though  I  have 
looked  for  it  most  carefully,  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
detecting  it. 

315.  (318)  Larus  melanocephalus  Temm.  The  Mediter- 
ranean Black-headed  Gull. 

Local  name  :   Gaioivja  rasha  sewda. 

This  is  the  common  Gull  of  Malta.  It  is  to  be  seen 
in  pretty  large  numbers  in  our  harbours.  The  local  name 
appears  in  Giglioli^s  avifauna,  and,  although  this  indicates 
the  black  head  of  the  species,  I  have  very  rarely  met  with  it 
when  it  has  assumed  that  dress. 

316.  (319)  Larus  ichthyaetus  Pall.  The  Great  Black- 
headed  Gull. 

Local  name  :   Gaivivja  imperiali. 

Giglioli  says  that  Wright  included  this  species  amongst 
the  Birds  of  Malta  on  the  authority  of  Tristram,  but  there 
were  doubts  about  its  occurrence,  for  the  specimen  could  not 
be  traced.  On  the  11th  of  March,  1909,  I  saw  a  specimen 
which  Mr.  Micallef  asked  me  to  identify  ;  it  was  taken  on 
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a  hook  by  some  fishermeu  wlio  were  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Binghisa  reef.  The  local  name  was  given  to  the  species  by- 
Mr.  Micallef. 

317.  (321)  Lams  canus  canus  L.     The  Common  Gull. 
Local  name  :   Gawivja  tas-siyiar. 

This  species  \%,  according  to  Schembri,  common  here  in 
autumn  and  winter.  Wright  repeats  Schembri's  statement, 
and  mentions  a  specimen  in  the  University  ]\Iuseum  in  the 
fifth  appendix  to  his  list ;  he  says  that  he  possesses  a  specimen 
taken  on  the  18th  of  December,  1865.  1  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  seeing  the  bird.  I  have  been  assured,  however, 
by  Mr.  Micallef  that  an  example  was  shot  by  him  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gargur^  and  that  he  called  it  by  the  local  name 
(which  means  Tree-Gull),  because  he  saw  the  individual 
alighting  several  times  on  the  carob-trees. 

318.  (324)  Larus  argentatus  cachinnans  Pall.  The  Yellow- 
legged  Herring-Gull. 

Local  name  :   Gawwja  prima. 

This  species,  which  is  frequently  seen  iu  our  harbours 
during  the  winter,  is  one  of  our  breeding  birds.  It  has  been 
reported  by  both  Schembri  and  Wright  as  Larus  argentatus, 
but  from  their  notes  it  appears  quite  evident  that  they 
alluded  to  the  present  form. 

319.  (325)  Larus  fuscus  fuscns  L.  The  Lesser  Black- 
backed  Gull. 

Local  name  :   Gaivivja  seconda. 

Schembri  considers  this  species  common  during  the 
winter,  and  Wright  states  that  it  is  rather  rare  ;  he  also 
records  some  specimens  seen  by  him,  and  a  pair  shot  by 
Mr.  Medlycott  and  Lieut.  Sperling,  R.N.  From  my  own 
observations  I  cannot  call  it  common,  for  although  single 
specimens  are  to  be  seen  mingled  with  the  other  Gulls  during 
the  winter,  I  also  know  of  several  seasons  when  not  a  single 
individual  could  be  observed. 
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320.  (322)  Larus  gelastes  Thienem.  The  Slender-billed 
Gull. 

Local  name  :   Gawwja  rosa. 

Wright  states  that  he  believed  he  had  seen  this  species 
several  times  flying  about  the  harbour,  but  he  never 
succeeded  in  shooting  one ;  he  also  mentioned  two  locally- 
taken  specimens  in  the  University  Museum.  The  local 
name  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Micallef,  who  mounted  a 
specimen  shot  in  the  Marsamuscetto  Harbour  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

321.  (323)  Larus  audouini  Payr.     Audouin's  Gull. 
Local  name  :   Gawivja  ghedduma  ahmar. 

Keported  by  Wright^  who  was  informed  by  Tristram  that 
the  species  had  been  observed  by  him  in  Malta.  I,  too,  have 
been  informed  by  Mr.  Micallef  that  he  handled  a  specimen 
some  years  ago,  and  he  called  it  by  the  local  name. 

322.  (316)  Rissa  tridactyla  tridactyla  (L.).  The  Kitti- 
wake. 

Local  name  :   Gawwja  taV  Inghilterra. 

Schembri  records  a  specimen  taken  from  the  Grand 
Harbour  in  1843,  and  Wright  another  sliot  by  Mr.  Medly- 
cott  in  Marsa,muscetto  Harbour  on  the  22nd  of  February, 
1873. 

323.  (327)  Stercorarius  pomarinus  (Temm.).  The  Poma- 
torhine  Skua. 

Local  name  :   Ciefa  ta  denba. 

Schembri  includes  the  species  in  his  catalogue  on  account 
of  a  specimen  which  was  brought  to  him  from  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Malta,  and  Wright  in  his 
fifth  appendix  to  the  list  of  Maltese  birds  says  that  the 
specimen  reported  by  him  as  S.  catarrhactes,  which  was  shot 
at  the  Salina  in  1860,  was  really  S.  pomatorhinus.  I,  too, 
have  fallen  into  a  mistake  by  including  8.  catarrhactes  in 
my  list  of  1915,  being  unaware  at  the  time  of  the  correction 
made  by  Wright  in  1874. 
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324.  (321)  Alca  torda  L.     The  Razorbill. 
Local  name  :  Mustal  bahar. 

Wright  in  his  fifth  appendix  says  that  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  specimen  taken  many  years  before, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  admittance  of  the  Guillemot  into 
the  list  of  Maltese  birds,  and  this  turned  out  to  be  a  young 
Razorbill.  The  species  is  undoubtedly  of  casual  and  rare 
occurrence,  though  we  have  some  records  when  it  has 
visited  us  in  relatively  large  numbers.  Mr.  Micallef,  for 
instance,  once  obtained  thirty-four  specimens  during  a 
single  season.  I  have  two  in  my  collection  ;  one  is  a  young, 
of  the  year,  which  I  picked  up  in  the  Valletta  Market  on 
the  3rd  of  January,  1912  ;  the  other,  which  is  an  adult  in 
full  plumage,  was  taken  on  a  hook  at  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  to  the  north  of  Gozo  on  the  12th  of  June  of 
the  same  year.  The  local  name  was  given  to  the  species  by 
the  late  Prof.  Tagliaferro.  Owing  to  a  misprint,  it  appears 
in  my  list  of  1915  as  Tus,  which  was  evidently  intended  for 
Mus,  meaning  "knife." 

325.  (332)  Uria  troille  troille  (L.).  The  Common  Guil- 
lemot. 

Local  name  :  Bughaddas  rar. 

I  remember  seeing  a  mounted  specimen  when  I  was  quite 
a  boy,  and  I  remember  too  that  the  bird  was  said  to  have 
been  taken  alive  from  the  Grand  Harbour  in  a  very  severe 
winter.  The  local  name  I  heard  fi*om  the  possessor  of  the 
specimen  in  question.  My  friend  Mr.  L.  Cachia  Zammit 
assures  me  that  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  these  birds 
visited  us  in  fairly  large  numbers,  and  he  shot  sis  or 
seven  of  them.  On  the  17th  of  January,  1911,  I  met 
with  a  specimen  in  the  Valletta  jNIarket  ;  this  was  taken 
at  Bahan  ic-ciagliac  the  day  before.  It  is  now  in  my  private 
collection. 

326.  (333)  Alia  alle  (L.).     The  Little  Auk. 
Local  name  :  Blongiun  tat-tempesti. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1912,  I   procured  a  specimen 
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whicli  was  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Valletta  Market  ;  it  was 
taken  alive  at  the  Salina  the  day  before.  On  the  day 
following,  the  same  poulterer  presented  to  me  another 
specimen  which  he  said  was  picked  up  dead  at  the  same 
locality.  Both  are  now  in  my  collection.  The  local  name 
is  the  one  which  Avas  used  by  the  man  from  whom  I  bought 
the  birds. 

327.  (334)  Fratercula  arctica  arctica  (L.).     The  Puffin. 
Local  name  :  Purcinella  tal  hahar. 

Schembri  records  the  capture  of  a  specimen  by  Sig.  Bal- 
dassare  Ellul  in  November  1832,  and  Wright  simply  repeats 
Scherabri's  statement.  I  have  seen  more  than  ten  speci- 
mens taken  in  these  islands,  and  have  also  a  pair  in  my 
collection  which  I  pi'ocured  from  the  market.  The  first, 
which  is  an  adult  in  full  plumage,  was  taken  at  the  Salina 
on  the  10th  of  January,  1910 ;  the  second,  an  immature 
specimen,  at  Marsascirocco  on  the  4th  of  January,  1915. 

328.  (259)   Otis  tarda  tarda  L.     The  Great  Bustard. 
Local  name  :  Pitarrun. 

Schembri  records  the  occurrence  of  several  individuals 
during  a  north-westerly  gale  in  1835,  and  a  specimen  shot 
at  Marfa  by  the  Governor,  Major-General  Sir  Frederic 
Cavendish  Ponsonby.  This,  he  says,  was  preserved  in  the 
Public  Library.  Wright  calls  the  species  rare,  and  states  that 
every  two  or  three  years  one  of  these  birds  is  shot — chiefly 
in  Gozo;  he  also  records  the  capture  of  five  individuals. 
I  have  seen  a  pair  which  were  taken  on  the  17th  of  October, 
1899.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  University  Museum. 
This  is  probably  the  one  which  was  shot  by  the  Governor 
at  Marfa.  It  is,  unfortunately,  at  present  in  a  miserable 
state. 

329.  (260)   Otis  tetrax  L.     The  Little  Bustard. 
Local  name  :   Pitarra. 

Schembri  says  that  this  species  is  as  rare  as  the  pre- 
ceding, and  records  some  individuals  also  taken  b}'  Governor 
Ponsonby.    Wright  does  not  consider  it  as  rare  as  its  larger 
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congener,  and  records  one  shot  in  October  18G2.  I  have 
seen  two  or  three  mounted  specimens,  and  handled  two  in 
the  flesh  :  of  these,  one  is  in  Col.  Francia's  collection,  the 
other  is  in  mine  ;  both  of  them  were  shot  during  the  spring, 
in  which  season  they  seem  more  frequently  to  occur. 

330.  (261)  Chlamydotis  undulata  undulata  Jacq.  The 
Houbara  Bustard. 

Local  name  :   Ghubara. 

Schembri  records  an  individual  met  with  on  Corradino  hill 
by  Signer  G.  Borg  Madiona  in  1841.  There  is  a  mounted 
specimen  in  the  University  Museum  Avliich  is  said  to  have 
been  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  Grant  from  Gozo  in  1866.  I  saw 
a  live  specimen  in  a  shop  at  Marsa  in  the  spring  of  1910. 
I  am  afraid,  however,  that  this  was  an  imported  bird,  though 
people  pretended  that  it  was  taken  locally  in  a  net. 

331.  (257)  Megalornis  grus  grus  (L.).  The  Common 
Crane. 

Local  name  :   Graimua. 

According  to  Schembri,  a  few  of  these  birds  appear  almost 
annually  at  the  approach  of  winter.  Wright  says  that  a  few 
appear  also  annually  during  the  spring  and  autumn,  and 
occasionally  during  the  winter.  He  records  a  specimen 
shot  on  the  13th  of  December,  1866,  and  another  in  March 
of  the  following  year.  I  consider  the  species  of  almost 
annual  occurrence,  but  generally  rare.  I  have  met  with  it 
at  almost  all  seasons ;  it  is,  however,  more  frequently  seen 
during  the  spring  and  autumn.  In  one  day  of  November 
]912  I  observed  these  birds  passing  in  thousands,  when 
a  good  number  of  them  were  killed.  Besides  the  Maltese 
name,  the  species  is  also  known  locally  as  Airm.  As 
this  is,  however,  also  given  to  the  Common  and  Purple 
Herons,  I  prefer  the  one  which  I  have  used — besides,  this  is 
also  the  one  commonly  met  with. 

332.  (258)  Anthropoides  virgo  (L.).    The  Demoiselle  Crane. 
Local  name  :  Damigella. 

According  to  Schembri,  these  fine  Cranes   occur  in  our 
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islands  every  now  and  tlien^  and  he  also  records  one  killed 
by  Governor  Ponsonby  and  another  taken  on  Corradino, 
but  he  does  not  give  the  date.  Wright  states  that  only 
two  or  three  specimens  are  on  record,  the  last  being  that 
killed  in  March  1861.  I  have  never  seen  this  Crane  on 
the  wing  or  in  the  flesh,  but  have  seen  a  mounted  specimen 
ill  Mr.  MicallePs  establishment,  which  was  taken  in  these 
islands  a  few  years  ago. 

333.  (253)  Crex  crex  (L.).     The  Land-Rail. 
Local  name  :   Gallozz. 

A  common  species  during  both  seasons,  more  abundant, 
however,  during  the  spring.  Schembri  states  that  these 
birds  arrive  a  little  before  the  Quails  during  both  passage 
seasons. 

334.  (250)  Porzana  porzana  (L.).     The  Spotted  Crake. 
Local  name  :   Gallozz  second. 

Occurs  on  passage  together  with  the  preceding.  It  is  also 
generally  common,  though  I  remember  various  seasons  when 
it  was  very  scarce.  It  is  usually  most  plentiful  in  March 
and  April. 

335.  (252)  Porzana  parva  (Scop.).     The  Little  Crake. 
]jocal  name  :   Gallozz  terz. 

According  to  Schembri,  during  the  autumn  only  few  of 
tliese  birds  are  seen  ;  in  the  spring,  however,  they  occur 
in  good  numbers.  Wright  repeats  practically  the  same 
statement,  and  adds  that  they  are  often  met  with  in  low 
humid  localities  at  the  head  of  the  Grand  Harbour.  At 
present  the  species  is  unquestionably  rare — so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  I  have  only  obtained  one  specimen. 

336.  (^251)  Porzana  pusilla  intermedia  (Herm.).  Baillon^s 
Crake. 

Local  name  :   Gallozz  rar. 

No  mention  is  made  of  this  species  by  Schembri.  Wright 
says  that  it  is  probably  commoner  than  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be;    he  also  records  several  specimens  taken  in 
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the  islands.  From  my  own  experience  I  consider  it  rare 
and  of  occasional  occurrence,  and  I  liave  only  met  with  it 
three  or  four  times. 

337.  (249)  Rallus  aquaticus  aquaticus  L.  The  Water- 
Rail. 

Local  name  :   Gallozz  tax-xitua. 

Schembri  says  that  the  species  is  common,  and  is  met 
with  usually  in  the  winter.  Wright  says  that  it  is  not  very 
common  in  spring  and  autumn,  some  remaining  through  the 
winter  months.  I  consider  it  as  a  scarce  migrant  during 
both  seasons,  and  during  the  winter  I  have  only  once  met 
with  it. 

338.  (254)  Gallinula  chloropus  cMoropus  (L.) .  The  Moor- 
Hen. 

Local  name  :  Gnllozz  tal  Germania. 

A  common  migrant  during  both  seasons.  I  have  often 
met  with  a  dozen  or  more  in  a  single  day  at  the  Valletta 
Market,  especially  in  April  and  May. 

339.  (255)  Fulica  atra  atra  L.     The  Coot. 
Local  name  :   Tigicyia  tal  hahar. 

Schembri  says  that  this  species  is  common  along  our 
shores  in  August  and  September.  According  to  Wright,  it 
is  common  in  spring  and  autumn,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  latter  season.  I  have  met  with  it  frequently  enough 
during  both  seasons,  but  cannot  say  that  it  is  more  abundant 
in  one  season  or  in  the  other, 

340.  (256)  Fulica  cristata  Gmel.     Crested  Coot. 
Local  name  :   Tigiegia  tal  hahar  tal  toppu. 

Wright  records  a  specimen  killed  by  him  in  May  1859, 
and  says  that  Dr.  Gulia  informed  him  of  three  others  killed 
at  Marsascala  in  February  1860  ;  besides  these,  two  or 
three  other  individuals  have  been  taken,  but  I  have  never 
met  with  the  species  myself.  The  local  name  given  by 
Giglioli  is  Tiegiegia  tal  bahar  prima. 
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341.  (248)   Cotiirnix  coturnix  coturnix  (L.).     The  Quail. 

Local  name ;  Summiena. 

Though  still  common,  this  species  is  by  no  means  so 
abundant  as  it  used  to  be.  It  occurs  on  passage  during  both 
seasons.  Some  of  those  which  arrive  in  autumn  generally 
pass  the  winter  with  us.  Schembri  says  that  the  Quail 
breeds  here  in  May,  and  Wright  says  that  it  breeds  in 
March.  I  have  seen  eggs  as  early  as  the  first  days  of  the 
latter  month,  and  have  met  with  others  still  unhatched 
in  June. 


XXVII. — Birds  in  the  Ancre  Valley  during  the  Winter 
of  1916-1917.  By  Lieutenant  J.  N.  Kennedy,  M.C, 
R.G.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  M.B  O.U. 

(Text-figure  4.) 

The  river  Ancre  is  a  tributary  of  the  Somme,  rising  in  the 
Bapaume  plateau  and  finding  its  way  down  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  watershed  through  a  long  irregular  valley,  the 
general  trend  of  which  is  south-west  and  south.  The  chalk 
country  which  it  drains  is  of  a  gently  undulating  and  open 
nature  with  few  high  hills,  and  rises  but  seldom  more  than 
500  feet  above  sea-level.  Above  Miraumont  the  Ancre  is 
little  more  than  a  ditch  which  is  usually  dry  except  after 
heavy  rain.  Below  this  village  it  enters  a  deeper  valley 
and,  flowing  between  the  Puisieux  and  Courcelette  ridges,  it 
increases  rapidly  in  volume.  Below  Grandcourt  there  is  on 
either  bank  a  belt  of  marshy  ground  which  widens  consider- 
ably between  St.  Pierre  Divion  and  Aveluy,  and  there  are 
here  stretches  of  deep  open  water  and  extensive  reed-beds 
interspersed  with  trees. 

It  was  in  this  marshy  tract  that  birds  were  most 
numerous,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  received  many  of  the 
shells  intended  for  neighbouring  roads.  We  were  able  to 
explore  it  in  a  punt  constructed  by  stretching  a  canvas 
trench-cover  over  a  rough  wooden  frame. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  country  in  general  is  of 
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a  very  open  nature,  there  being  few  hedges  and  trees  except 
in  the  villages.  Aveluy  Wood,  which  is  about  one  square 
mile  in  extent,  was  disappointing  from  an  ornithological 
point  of  view,  although  comparatively  free  from  shelling. 
Thiepval  Wood  is  no  longer  worthy  of  the  name,  being  a 
mere  collection  of  blasted  and  broken  stumps. 

Text-figure  4. 


Sketch-map  of  the  valley  of  the  Ancre.     The  position  of  the  German 
front  line  in  September  1916  is  shown  in  the  heavy  dark  line. 

The  notes  from  which  this  paper  has  been  written  were 
made  before  and  during  our  advance  up  the  valley  of  the 
Ancre  between  the  beginning  of  October  1916  and  the  end 
of  March  1917.  The  sixty-pounder  battery  to  which  I 
then  belonged  Avas  in  position  successively  near  Martinsart, 
Hamel,  St.  Pierre  Divion,  Grandcourt,  Miraumont,  Bihu- 
court,  and  Behagnies.  Between  St.  Pierre  Divion  and 
Miraumont  the  countryside  had  been  wrecked  by  our  guns 
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during  the  heavy  fighting,  the  villages  being  levelled,  the 
trees  shattered,  and  the  ground  itself  so  torn  up  by  shells 
that  there  scarcely  remained  a  single  blade  of  grass. 
Leaving  this  belt  of  desolation  behind  when  the  enemy 
began  his  retreat,  we  emerged  at  Irles  into  clean  country 
once  more,  and  on  the  Bapaume  plateau  the  avifauna  was 
comparatively  normal. 

It  is  not  open  to  doubt  that  the  fighting  which  took  place 
here  had  the  effect  of  banishing  many  species  which  should 
ordinarily  have  been  encountered.  Many  statements  have 
been  made  on  this  subject  which  might  lead  one  to  believe 
that  the  birds  were  absolutely  unaffected  by  war  conditions. 
This  I  admit  was  the  case  before  July  1916,  and  is  still 
true  of  quiet  parts  of  the  line.  Until  the  fall  of  Beaumont- 
Hamel,  bird-life,  so  far  as  an  observer  previously  unacquainted 
with  the  region  can  judge,  was  almost  normal  in  the  artillery 
ai'ea  and  up  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  trenches, 
especially  in  the  marshes  near  the  river,  where  many  shy 
species,  such  as  the  Water-Rail  and  Little  Grebe,  were 
found  right  up  to  the  front  line.  After  the  beginning  of 
our  advance,  birds  were  very  scarce  where  the  fighting  had 
taken  place.  Kestrels  were  most  tenacious  of  their  hunting- 
grounds,  and  an  individual  of  this  species  might  often  be 
seen  over  the  trenches  even  during  operations.  After  the 
Kestrels,  the  Carrion  Crows,  Magpies,  House-Sparrows, 
Skylarks,  and  Partridges  were  usually  the  first  to  return. 

The  winter  was  colder  and  wetter  than  usual  on  the 
whole,  and,  during  January  and  February,  there  was  a 
period  of  over  three  weeks  continuous  hard  frost  which 
reduced  the  birds,  especially  the  waterfowl,  to  great  distress. 
During  this  spell  of  hard  weather  there  appeared  several 
species  which  had  not  been  previously  observed,  among  them 
the  Tufted  Duck,  Goldeneye,  Great  Grey  Shrike,  and  Black 
Redstart. 

Corvus  corone.     Carrion  Crow. 

During  the  winter  the  Carrion  Crow  was  frequently  met 
with.  Some  half  dozen  of  these  birds  haunted  the  Ancre 
marshes  below  Thiepval  when  the  front  line  was  2000  yards 
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distant.  In  the  daytime  they  sallied  foi'th  to  the  shell-torn 
muddy  slopes  south  of  the  river,  venturing  as  far  as  the 
support  trenches  when  things  were  quiet.  I  have  also 
observed  them  further  back  fluttering  over  partridge  snares 
set  by  some  French  gunners.  Tliey  were  much  in  evidence 
at  Grandcourt  shortly  after  that  village  was  taken.  When 
we  had  left  the  shelled  zone  behind,  they  were  much 
rarer. 

Corvus  cornix.     Hooded  Crow. 

This  species  was  only  twice  observed  in  the  firing  zone  : 
once  on  29  December,  when  one  flew  over  our  battery 
position  near  Hamel,  and  again  on  19  January,  when  two 
were  seen  near  the  Passerelle  de  Magenta. 

Corvus  frugilegus.     Rook. 

The  Rook  was  very  common,  and  frequented  the  fields 
round  Martinsart,  Englebelmer,  and  Aveluy  Wood.  It  was 
most  numerous  in  early  November,  when  flocks  consisting 
of  several  hundreds  of  birds  were  seen.  I  have  never 
noticed  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trenches  except  on 
7  February,  when  a  company  was  observed,  during  a  spell 
of  hard  frost,  feeding  on  biscuits  and  other  fragments  of 
food  lying  about  the  old  front-line  system  near  Beaumont- 
Hamel.  They  were  again  met  with  in  considerable  numbers 
near  Behagnies. 

Pica  pica.     Magpie. 

The  Magpie  is  remarkably  numerous  in  the  Ancre  valley, 
and  individuals  were  always  to  be  found  quite  close  to  the 
front  line  wherever  a  few  trees  were  left  standing.  There 
were  several  of  these  birds  in  Grandcourt  and  Petit  Mir- 
aumout  on  the  day  after  they  fell  into  our  hands.  Near 
Behagnies  on  28  March  I  counted  fifty  perching  on  one 
tree. 

On  30  October,  near  Mailly-Maillet,  I  saw  a  Magpie  fly 
up  to  a  crater  made  by  a  shell  a  few  seconds  previously, 
and  begin  to  feed  on  the  grubs  among  the  freshly  scattered 
earth. 
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Garrulus  glandarius.     Continental  Jay. 

By  no  means  common.  I  saw  one  on  31  December  near 
the  Passerelle  de  Magenta,  and,,  during  February,  occasional 
examples  in  Aveluy  Wood. 

Sturnus  vulgaris.     Starling. 

Very  common,  but  seldom  seen  near  the  trenches  except 
for  flocks  passing  overhead.  Many  hundreds  of  these  birds 
frequented  the  fields  round  our  battery  position  at  Martinsart 
in  November.  Exceptionally  large  numbers  were  again 
encountered  near  Bapaume  in  March. 

Chloris  chloris.     Greenfincli. 

Occasional  small  companies  were  seen  near  Englebelmer, 
well  behind  the  firing  line,  in  November,  and  again  near 
Behagnies  in  March. 

Carduelis  carduelis.     Continental  Goldfinch. 

Rather  uncommon.  On  22  Octoi)er  two  were  singing  in 
a  tree  near  our  observation-post  at  Auchonvillers.  A  few 
were  seen  near  Hamel  in  December,  and,  during  the  cold 
weather  in  January,  several  frequented  the  marshes  below 
Authuille. 

Passer  domesticus.     House-Sparrow. 

Very  common.  This  was  always  one  of  the  first  species 
to  return  to  captured  villages.  A  few  lived  in  Hamel  when 
our  front  line  ran  along  tlie  outskirts  of  the  village. 

Passer  montanus.     Tree-Sparrow. 

The  Tree- Sparrow  was  so  numerous  in  November,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Englebelmer,  as  to  outnumber  tlie  House- Sparrow. 
Tbey  were  but  rarely  seen  during  December  and  January. 
In  March  they  were  plentiful  around  Behagnies,  usually  in 
companies  of  from  ten  to  twenty. 

Fringilla  coelebs.     Chaffinch. 

Common,  Flocks  of  about  twenty  birds  frequented  the 
fields  near  Englebelmer  and  Martinsart  in  November  and 
December.  On  21  December  a  flock  of  fifty  was  seen 
close  to   the  river   at   St.   Pierre   Divion,   and    in   January 
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large  numbers  of  females  assembled  in  the  marshes  near 
Anthuille. 

Fringilla  montifringilla.     Brambling. 

Daring  the  cold  weather,  on  20  January,  four  were  seen 
in  the  marsh  below  Authuille. 

Acanthus  cannabina.     Linnet. 

During  October  large  flocks  of  fifty  birds  frequented 
the  fields  near  Mailly-Maillet,  about  one  thousand  yards 
behind  the  trendies.  This  species  was  not  subsequently 
met  with. 

Emheriza  citrinella.     Yellow  Bunting. 

The  Yellow  Bunting  was  comparatively  common  near 
Englebelmer.  It  was  not  noticed  near  the  river  except 
during  the  hard  weather  in  January,  when  a  few  came  down 
to  the  marshes.     It  was  again  plentiful  near  Behagnies. 

Emberiza  cirlus.     Cirl  Bunting. 

One  or  two  of  these  Buntings  were  heard  and  seen  on 
the  outskirts  of  Mailly-Maillet  on  30  October,  and  again 
towards  the  end  of  March  near  Behagnies. 

Emberiza  schoeniclus.     Beed-Bunting. 

I  have  a  record  of  this  species  on  22  November,  when 
one  was  heard  in  a  reed -bed  near  the  Passerelle  de 
Magenta. 

Alauda  arvensis.     Skylark. 

The  Skylark  was  common  around  Englebelmer  and 
Martinsart  during  the  winter.  In  January,  when  it  was 
freezing,  small  companies  frequented  the  Ancre  marshes 
some  two  thousand  yards  from  the  line.  On  26  February 
one  was  singing  over  Beaucourt,  and  again  on  14  March 
one  was  heard  near  Grandcourt.  It  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  these  birds  remained  in  this  desolate  region  where 
the  guns  had  left  hardly  a  blade  of  grass.  On  25  March 
the  Skylarks  were  in  full  song  near  Bapaume  despite  the 
exceptionally  severe  weather. 
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Galerida  cristata.     Crested  Lark. 

During  November  several  small  companies  were  seen  near 
our  battery  position  at  Martinsart,  and  their  musical  calls 
were  frequently  heard  in  the  early  mornings. 

Motacilla  lugubris.     Pied  Wagtail. 

A  few  frequented  the  marsh  below  Autlmille  during  the 
frosty  weather  in  January. 

Motacilla  boarula.     Grey  Wagtail. 

Commoner  than  the  Pied  Wagtail,  and  seen  in  the 
marshes  throughout  the  winter. 

Anthus  pratensis.     Meadow-Pipit. 

This  species  occurred,  but  not  in  great  numbers,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Martinsart.  Small  companies  came  down 
to  the  marshes  at  Hamel  during  the  hard  weather  in 
January.  On  26  February  a  few  were  seen  near  Beau- 
court. 

CertMa  familiaris  (subsp.  ?) .     Tree-Creeper. 
Only  once  encountered  in  a  deserted  garden  of  Authuille 
on  4  November. 

Regulus  regulus. 

This  species  was  not  observed  except  in  December  and 
January,  when  small  companies  were  seen  in  Aveluy  Wood 
and  among  the  trees  near  the  river  at  Hamel. 

Parus  major.     Continental  Great  Titmouse. 

This  was  the  commonest  of  the  Tits.  It  became  very 
numerous  in  the  marshes  near  Hamel  in  January.  On  the 
2nd  of  November  two  Great  Tits  were  exploring  the  Ijroken 
tree-stumps  which  are  now  the  only  indication  of  the  site 
of  Thiepval.  Occasional  77  mm.  shells  were  bursting  near 
the  birds,  in  spite  of  which  they  continued  their  quest 
unperturbed. 

Parus  ater.     Continental  Coal  Titmouse. 
Not  common ;    occasionally   seen    near    Mailley-Maillet, 
Hamel,  and  Authuille. 
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Parus  caeruleus.     Continental  Blue  Titmouse, 
Small  numbers  were  met  with  from  time  to  time. 

JEgithalus  caudatus  roseus.     British  Long-tailed  Tit. 
Occasionally  seen  near  the  Passerelle  de  Magenta  and  in 
Aveluy  Wood. 

Lanius  excubitor.     Great  Grey  Shrike. 

A  single  example  appeared  on  28  January  near  Mesnil 
and  remained  for  a  few  days  during  the  hard  weather.  He 
allowed  me  to  approach  him  closely  on  several  occasions 
before  swooping  off  his  perch  on  a  telephone-pole. 

Turdus  viscivorus.     Missel-Thrush. 

Several  were  seen  about  tlie  end  of  March  in  the  fields 
near  Bapaume. 

Turdus  musicus  (subsp.  ?).     Song-Thrush. 
Uncommon.      A    few    were    observed    in    the    Authuille 
marshes  during  the  hard  weather  in  January. 

Turdus  pilaris.     Fieldfare. 

Three  of  these  birds  were  seen  near  Martinsart  on 
15  November,  and  two  in  the  marsh  at  Hamel  on 
24  January.     They  were  very  sliy  on  both  occasions. 

Tardus  merula.     Blackbird. 

More  numerous  than  the  Song-Thrush,  but  not  at  all 
common.  It  was  more  frequently  met  with  in  March  near 
Behagnies. 

Phcenicurus  titys.      Black  Redstart. 

From  28  to  31  January  one  example  frequented  tbe 
ruined  village  of  Mesnil,  which  was  otherwise  deserted  save 
for  a  few  House-Sparrows. 

ErithacTis  rubecula  (subsp.  ?).     Redbreast. 
Common  but  not  numerous. 

Accentor  inodularis.     Hedge-Sparrow. 

About  equal  in  numbers  to  the  preceding  species. 

Troglodytes  troglodytes.     Wren. 

Commonly  seen  in  the  reed-beds  between  Hamel  and 
Authuille. 
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Picus  viridis.     Green  Woodpecker. 

A  pollard  willow  in  the  marsh  below  Thiepval  had  been 
freshly  marked  by  a  Woodpecker  on  28  November,  but  I  did 
not  see  the  bird  here  until  11  December,  when  one  flew 
up  and  alighted  on  a  tree  near  us,  uttering  its  laughing  cry. 
This  particular  bird  frequented  the  vicinity  all  the  winter. 

Alcedo  ispida.     Kingfisher. 

Ouce  seen  on  15  December  near  the  Passerelle  de 
Magenta.  Its  cry  was  heard  near  tlie  same  place  on  several 
other  occasions. 

Asio  accipitrinus.     Short-eared  Owl. 

On  5  November  an  Owl  of  this  species  was  flushed  from 
a  turnip-field  near  Englebelmer.  It  flew  ofl:  towards  the 
shelter  of  the  nearest  trees  and  was  immediately  mobbed  by 
Magpies  and  Rooks.  On  13  March  one  was  heard  calling 
near  Eehagnies. 

Carine  noctua.     Little  Owl. 

Common.  Occasional  examples  were  seen  in  the  daytime 
perching  on  trees  in  the  Thiepval  marsh  and  in  the  orchards 
near  Martinsart.  Towards  the  end  of  March,  when  we  were 
at  Behagiiies,  their  somewhat  lugubrious  but  not  unmusical 
whistling  notes  were  frequently  heard  in  the  evenings  among 
the  trees  near  the  village.  It  was  noticed  that  they  became 
particularly  vocal  on  moonlight  nights. 

Falco  peregrinus.     Peregine  Falcon. 

On  the  23rd  of  October  one  was  seen  flying  high  over  the 
Schwaben  Redoubt. 

Falco  tinnunculus.     Kestrel. 

Very  common  up  till  the  end  of  February,  when  it  began 
to  disappear.  By  the  end  of  March  only  a  few  were  left. 
This  Falcon  was  frequently  met  with  in  November  and 
December  near  the  front  line,  especially  on  the  Thiepval 
Ridge  round  Schwaben  Redoubt,  and,  latei',  at  Grandcourt. 
The  birds  seen  here  must  have  been  hunting  mice,  for  no 
other  game  remained  on  the  desolate  shell-torn  stretches 
of  mud. 
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On  5  Novenil)er,  near  Miirtiusart,  I  watched  a  Kestrel 
endeavouring  to  capture  a  meal  from  a  company  of  Tree- 
Sparrows,  wliich  eluded  their  pursuer  hy  taking  refuge  in 
a  barbed-wire  entanglement.  The  Kestrel  followed  them 
through  its  mazes  with  great  agility,  but,  whenever  he 
seemed  on  the  point  of  being  successful,  a  Magpie^  which 
was  watching  the  proceedings,  would  fly  up  chattering 
angrily  and  drive  him  off.  The  Magpie  was  aided  and 
abetted  occasionally  by  a  Rook  from  a  Hock  which  was 
feeding  near  by.  Finally,  the  Kestrel  gave  up  the  chase  in 
disgust. 

Anas  boschas.     Mallard. 

During  November  and  the  early  half  of  December  the 
Mallard  was  very  numerous  in  the  uuirshes  near  the  Passe- 
relle  (le  Magenta.  When  exploring  the  reed-beds  in  our 
home-made  punt  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  some- 
times flushed  thousands  of  duck  about  this  time.  Tosvards 
the  end  of  December  they  had  become  much  reduced  in 
numbers,  and  until  the  middle  of  February  they  remained 
very  scarce.  I  think  this  diminution  in  numbers  was  partly 
due  to  the  amount  of  sniping  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
and  perhaps  also  to  the  weather,  although  the  latter  half  of 
December  was  very  mild  and  wet.  On  22  February  they 
suddenly  returned,  and  there  were  hundreds  in  the  marshes. 
Above  Hamel,  in  February  and  March,  none  were  seen  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  near  Beaucuurt  railway-station. 

Querquedula  crecca.     Common  Teal. 

The  first  Teal  I  saw  flew  out  of  the  rushes  near  the 
Passerelle  de  Magenta,  alarmed  by  a  4'2-inch  shell  which 
had  just  burst  near  it,  killing  one  man  and  wounding  sevei'al 
others.  Some  small  parties  frequented  the  marshes  all 
winter,  but  they  disappeared  during  the  frost  in  January. 

Nyroca  fuligula.     Tufted  Duck. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  after  it  had  been  thawing  for 
some  days,  a  flock  of  some  ten  birds  appeared  in  the  deep 
w^ater  below  Thiepval.  They  had  increased  to  sixteen  on 
the  22nd  of  February,  after  which  they  were  not  again  seen. 
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Glancion  clangula,     Goldeneye. 

One  male  in  fine  plumage  appeared  on  17  February  in 
the  open  water  just  above  the  Passerelle  de  Magenta.  A 
certain  illustrious  general  came  very  near  inflicting  a  casualty 
among  some  of  our  men,  who  were  working  near  at  hand 
hidden  by  the  bushes,  in  an  endeavour  to  secure  this  bird. 

Another  drake,  or  perhaps  the  same  bird  (wliich,  by  the 
way,  survived  its  experience  of  the  17th),  was  seen  in  the 
river  near  Beaucourt  railway-station  on  26  February. 

Ardea  cinerea.     Heron. 

Two  were  seen  in  the  marsh  near  Authuille  on  the 
24th  of  January.  Another  was  seen  near  the  river  at 
Hamel  on  28  February,  and  during  March  it  was  twice 
seen  in  flight  near  Grandcourt. 

Gallinago  gallinago.     Common  Snipe. 

OnJy  twice  seen,  once  on  26  February,  and  again  on 
14  March,  on  both  occasions  in  the  marsh  near  Beau- 
court. 

Numenius  arquata.     Curlew. 

On  the  night  of  28  March  several  Curlews,  probably  on 
migration,  were  heard  calling  near  Behagnies. 

Larus  canus.     Common  Gull. 

On  22  February  a  single  Gull  of  this  species  was  seen 
flying  up  the  Ancre  near  Thiepval. 

Podiceps  fluviatilis.     Little  Grebe. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  marshes  between  Hamel  and 
Aveluy.  During  the  frost  in  January  they  became  sur- 
prisingly tame,  and  continued  feeding  and  diving,  within  a 
few  feet  of  passers-by,  in  little  open  patches  of  running 
water. 

On  9  March  we  caught  a  Little  Grebe  sitting  in  the 
water  close  under  the  river-bank  near  Beaucourt.  This  bird 
had  lost  a  leg, — evidently  some  time  before, — possibly  taken 
off  by  a  splinter,  for  this  region  had  been  heavily  shelled  by 
both  sides  in  the  recent  fighting.  Despite  its  defect  the 
bird  was  remarkably  agile  under  water. 
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Rallus  aquaticus.     Water-Rail. 

Common,  even  in  those  parts  of  the  marshes  which  were 
shelled. 

Gallinula  chloropus.     Moorhen. 

This  species  was  present  in  great  numbers  between  Hamel 
and  Aveluy,  and  it  was  almost  equally  numerous  in  the  river 
below  Beaucourt  shortly  after  we  had  advanced  through 
this  village. 

These  birds  suffered  great  distress  during  the  spell  of  hard 
frost  in  January  and  February.  On  24  January,  when  it 
had  been  freezing  for  some  ten  days  and  there  remained  but 
little  open  water,  they  were  found  huddled  together  in  little 
companies  amongst  the  long  grass  near  the  river.  They 
would  fly  off  clumsily  and  heavily  and,  when  they  alighted 
on  the  ice  and  began  to  run,  they  would  frequently  slip 
and  fall  and,  where  the  ice  was  thin,  would  struggle  along 
putting  their  feet  through  at  every  step.  Lumps  of  ice  of 
varying  sizes  hung  from  their  breast-feathers  aud  impeded 
their  movements.  By  30  January  they  had  taken  to 
congregating  with  the  Coots  round  a  few  shallow  patches 
of  running  water,  into  which  they  crowded  to  feed  on  the 
water-weeds  when  no  one  was  near.  They  were  persecuted 
by  the  soldiers,  who  considered  them  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  bill  of  fare,  and  great  numbers  were  killed  with  sticks 
and  caught  by  dogs.  On  15  February,  after  it  had  been 
thawing  for  some  days,  they  seemed  to  have  quite  recovered 
from  their  late  vicissitudes. 

There  were  very  few  Moorhens  as  far  up  the  river  as 
Miraumont, 

Fulica  atra.     Coot. 

This  species  was  even  more  numerous  than  the  preceding 
one  in  the  Ancre  marshes.  These  birds  were,  as  a  rule, 
much  tamer  and  not  so  much  given  to  skulking  in  the  reeds. 
Towards  the  end  of  December,  however,  when  lai'ge  numbers 
had  been  shot  by  passing  infantrymen,  they  became  very 
wary,  and,  as  one  approached,  they  would  scurry  away  over 
the  water  to  take  cover. 
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During  the  spell  of  frost  tliey  were  in  great  distress  and, 
with  the  Moorhens,  suffered  heavy  casualties.  They  were 
moi'fi  than  once  at  this  time  observed  on  the  wing,  Hying  up 
and  down  over  the  marshes  in  search  of  open  water  Their 
flight  was  weak,  aud  they  frequently  blundered  into  trees. 

They  were  found  very  numerous  as  far  up  tiie  river  as 
Beaucourt  on  26  February,  but  above  this  point  few  were 
seen. 

The  Coots  were  very  noisy  in  the  evenings,  and,  during 
the  moonlight  nights  in  December,  their  cries  were  incessant 
until  a  late  hour. 

Columba  palumbus.     Ring- Dove. 

Small  numbers  were  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Bouziucourt 
and  in  Aveluy  Wood,  and  in  January  a  few  came  down  to 
the  marsh  below  Authuille.  Towards  the  end  of  March 
there  were  large  flocks  of  several  hundreds  of  birds  near 
Behagnies. 

Perdix  perdix.     Common  Partridge. 

Partridges  have  become  very  numerous  in  this  area,  and 
coveys  were  to  be  found  in  every  field  round  our  battery 
positions  before  the  advance  began. 

These  birds  paid  remarkably  little  attention  to  the  guns. 
On  31  October,  near  Englebelmer,  1  saw  a  party  of  seven 
or  eight  feeding  in  a  stubble-field,  about  30  yards  in  front 
of  a  9'2-inch  howitzer  battery  which  was  firing  at  the  time. 
Again,  on  3  November,  there  was  a  covey  some  40  yards 
in  front  of  our  battery  when  we  were  about  to  engage  a 
target.  When  the  guns  commenced  firing  directly  over 
their  heads  they  did  not  take  flight,  but  continued  chasing- 
each  other  and  crowing,  merely  pausing  for  a  moment  and 
crouching  down  each  time  a  gun  was  fired. 

A  few  of  the  birds  penetrated  to  the  shelled  areas  shortly 
after  they  fell  into  our  hands,  coveys  being  seen  near 
Thiepval  villagH!  in  October  and  near  Beaucourt  and  Grand- 
court  in  February. 
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XXVIII. — Birds  of  the  Suez  Canal  Zone  and  Sinai  Peninsula. 
By  Captain  A.  W.  Boyd,  M.C. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war  I  was  stationed  in  Cairo, 
where  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr.  J.  L.  Bonhote 
and  Mr.  M.  J.  NicoU,  and  from  them  to  learn  to  distinguish 
many  of  the  local  hirds  very  much  more  quickly  than  1  could 
possibly  have  done  unaided  ;  so  many  of  tlie  species  were 
entirely  new  to  me  that  without  their  assistance  I  should 
have  been  unable  to  compile  even  so  incomplete  a  list  as  this. 

After  the  Gallipoli  campaigu  we  returned  to  Egypt,  and 
were  there  till  February  1917:  first  on  and  about  the  Canal, 
laul  later  in  various  places  along  the  north  Sinai  road  from 
Kautara  to  El  Arish. 

In  this  paper  1  propose  to  deal  only  with  the  birds  seen 
after  our  return  in  191(3  up  to  February  1917.  Very  many 
interesting  species  noted  near  Alexandria  and  Cairo  were 
never  seen  further  east :  the  Great  Spotted  Cuckoo,  the 
Glossy  Ibis,  Spoonbill,  Pratincole,  Black-tailed  God  wit, 
Marsh  and  Wood  Sandpipers,  Black-winged  Stilt,  and  very 
many  other  interesting  birds  which  1  saw  near  Cairo  (in 
some  cases  in  large  flocks),  were  never  seen  near  the  Canal  ; 
the  same  applies  to  the  common  spring  warblers  sucii  as 
Riippell's,  Bonelli's,  the  Olivaceous  and  Subalpine  Warblers, 
and  many  other  species.  I  did  not  even  see  the  abundant 
little  Warblei'  of  the  Delta,  Friiiia  gracilis,  and  have  no  note 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  Palm-Uove  [Turtus  senegaletisis),  nor 
of  the  Hooded  Crow  (Corvus  curnix)^  though  doubtless  all 
three  will  occur  in  some  of  the  cultivated  land  near  Ismailia 
or  Suez.  More  strange  perhaps  was  the  entire  absence,  so  far 
as  I  could  judge,  of  any  species  of  Amniomanes,  the  Desert 
Larks,  which  I  often  saw  near  Cairo  and  which  might  surely 
have  been  expected  to  be  plentiful  enough. 

During  the  spring  migration  of  1916  I  unfortunately  had 
little  time  for  observation,  and  many  species  must  have 
passed   through   unseen  ;    but  in  the  autumn  I  had  rather 
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better  opportunities  at  Rouiani  and  at  Mohainmedia  on  the 
coastj  a  few  miles  north  of  Romani. 

The  direction  taken  by  migrating  birds  in  the  autumn  was 
interesting:  Ducks  in  remarkable  numbers  were  continually 
passing  in  September  (always  too  far  out  at  sea  for  the 
purposes  of  identification),  and  they,  Herons,  Waders,  &c. 
all  passed  from  east  to  west — along  or  parallel  to  the  coast. 
Ou  some  days  in  September  countless  thousands  must  have 
passed,  flock  following  flock  for  hour  after  hour,  and  always 
in  the  same  direction^  from  east  to  west.  The  smaller  birds 
however,  the  Quail,  Warblers,  Wheatears,  and  such  species, 
which  were  passing  in  great  numbers  at  the  same  time,  were 
moving  (so  far  as  my  own  observation  went)  always  from 
north  to  soutli,  and  during  the  daytime  I  not  infrequently 
saw  them  come  in  from  the  north  over  the  sea  and  pass 
straight  on  into  the  desert,  where  the  scrub  for  weeks  was 
full  of  Warblers,  Shrikes,  and  Buntings,  in  every  direction 
— a  remarkable  change  compared  with  the  scanty  resident 
bird-population  of  a  few  weeks  earlier. 

Later  in  the  year,  however, — at  the  end  of  October  and  in 
early  November — I  noticed  that  Skylarks  in  great  flocks 
(and  Starlings  to  a  certain  extent),  which  had  just  arrived, 
were  passing  at  Romani,  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  in  the 
east  to  west  direction,  which  the  Ducks  followed  two  months 
earlier. 

During  our  progress  east  as  far  as  El  Arish  little  bird-life 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  desert :  migration  was  then  practically 
over,  and  it  is  evident  that  no  great  numbers  of  birds  are 
resident  there ;  there  were,  of  course,  the  usual  desert 
species,  such  as  the  Pallid  Shrike  {Lanius  eleyuns)^  the 
Bifasciated  Lark  {Certhilauda  alaudipes).  Crested  Larks,  in 
patches  of  suitable  ground,  and  other  familiar  species,  but 
often  a  day  would  pass  and  a  few^  Brown-necked  Ravens  be 
the  only  birds  seen. 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  collect  any  specimens,  and  I 
was  therefore  unable  to  identify  more  than  a  tithe  of  the 
Warblers  and  Buntings  in  their  autumn  plumage.  A 
collector  would  find  much  of  interest  in  Sinai. 
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Tlie  character  of  the  country  varied,  though  for  the  great 
part  of  our  time  we  were  on  the  desert.  Tlie  only  cultivation 
we  saw  was  a  fruitful  tract  of  land  at  Suez  and  a  much 
smaller  patch  at  Ismailia,  though  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  growth  along  the  Sweet- Water  Canal,  which  runs  parallel 
to  and  a  few  yards  from  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  desert  east  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  the  south  was  bare, 
with  very  little  scrub  of  any  sort,  l)ut  further  north  round 
Ballah  the  scrub  grew  thicker  altogether,  and  along  the 
north  road  the  desert  was  thickly  covered,  in  many  parts  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see.  This  road  too  was  relieved  by 
fairly  frequent  Palm-"  Hods/^  and  at  Katia  the  oasis  was  of 
considerable  extent.  All  along  the  road  water  of  brackish 
quality  is  plentifnl,  and  consequently  the  Palm-Hods  usually 
occur  every  few  miles  ;  it  is  only  on  reaching  El  Arish  that 
the  desert — sand-dunes  west  of  the  town — becomes  quite 
bare  again. 

The  number  of  birds  to  be  seen  is  naturally  smaller  where 
the  desert  is  quite  bare,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  more 
thickly  covered  tracts  held  any  great  numbers  except  during 
the  period  of  migration. 

Two  very  fruitful  spots  I  was  unable  to  visit  except  on 
two  or  three  occasions  :  a  salt-marsh  between  Suez  and 
Kubri,  and  another  marsh  on  the  north  coast  near  Port 
Said,  which  I  only  saw  from  the  coast  railway.  Systematic 
observation  and  collecting  would  soon  add  scores  of  species 
to  the  following  list. 

Dates  given  refer  to  1916  unless  otherwise  stated. 

The  nomenclature  is  that  of  Dresser's  '  Manual  of 
Palaearctic  Birds  '  (1903)  :  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
many  subspecies  without  collecting  made  it  impossible  to 
discriminate  more  closely. 

Turdus  viscivorus.     Missel-Thrush, 

A  single  bird  flew  south  over  the  sand-dunes  at  Moham- 
media  on  29  October.  This  is,  I  understand,  the  first  record 
of  this  bird  for  Egypt ;  ray  attention  was  fortunately  first 
attracted  by  its  call-note,  so  that  1  was  able  to  identify  it 
witii  certainty. 
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Turdus  musicus.     Song-Thrush. 

One  at  the  end  of  October  at  Romani  and  one  at  Ismailia 
in  the  palm-grove  on  18  Feb.,  1917. 

Turdns  merula.     Blackbird. 

One  among  the  [)alms  at  Ismailia  on  18  Feb.,  1917,  was 
the  only  speciiiieu  seen,  but  I  believe  that  several  birds 
seen  at  dusk  at  Rabah  (N.  of  Katia)  on  20  Nov.  were 
Black1)irds. 

Monticola  saxatilis      Rock-Thrush. 

A  single  female  or  immature  male  at  Mohammedia  on 
17  Oct.  I  saw  a  number  at  Alexandria  in  the  spring  of 
1915. 

Monticola  cyanus.     Blue  Rock-Thrush. 

One  at  Shallufa  on  the  Canal-bank  on  16  March. 

Saxicola  cenanthe.     Common  Wheatear. 

I  saw  this  species  first  on  22  March  at  Shallufa,  and  by 
1  April  it  was  quite  common  there  and  in  large  numbers 
at  Suez  on  3  April.  In  the  autumn  it  was  quite  common  at 
Romani  in  September. 

Saxicola  melanoleuca.     Black-throated  Wheatear. 

A  few  at  Shallufa  and  Suez  in  early  April  ;  on  14  April 
some  numbers  were  passing  at  Suez.  Odd  specimens  at 
Romani  at  the  end  of  August  and  in  early  September. 

[Saxicola  finschi.     Arabian  Wheatear. 

Several  birds  at  Mazar  seen  during  the  first  fortnight  of 
December  were  almost  certainly  of  this  species,  but  I  prefer 
not  to  say  so  definitely  as  I  was  unable  to  secure  any 
specimens.] 

Saxicola  deserti.     Desert  Wheatear. 

A  few  seen  as  far  east  as  Mazar  along  the  Sinai  desert. 

Saxicola  isahellina,     Isabelliue  Wheatear. 

On  4  July  I  got  a  view  of  a  l)ird  that  looked  like  an 
Isabelline  at  Baliah  near  the  Canal.  In  the  autumn  it  was 
very  common  at  Mohammedia  in  October. 
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The  Wheatears  proved  to  be  a  most  difficult  group  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  handling  any  specimens,  and  1  saw  at 
least  two  more  species  which  I  cannot  identify. 

Pratincola  rubetra.     Whinchat. 

A  number  were  passing  at  Suez  from  April  14  to  23  ;  in 
the  autumn  I  saw  only  a  single  specimen  at  Mohammedia 
on  Oct.  15. 

Pratincola  rubicola.     Stonecliat. 

First  seen  on  Oct.  20  at  Mohammedia;  a  few  there  and  at 
Romani  from  that  time  till  we  went  forward  to  Mazar.  On 
the  march  along  the  north  Sinai  road  al)out  the  end  of 
November  I  saw  them  commonly. 

Euticilla  phcenicurus.     Redstart. 

From  Oct.  11  to  17  this  species  was  quite  common  at 
Mohammedia,  especially  in  the  small  bushes  on  the  sand- 
hills near  the  sea. 

Ruticilla  titys.     Black  Redstart. 

A  male  at  Komani  on  Nov.  17  ;  a  single  bird  at  Rabah 
on  Nov.  22. 

Erithacus  rubecula.     Redbreast. 

I  saw  none  till  Nov.  24  and  25  at  Tillul  (near  Mazar)  and 
again  on  Nov.  28  at  Mazar  ;  one  or  two  in  the  palm-grove 
at  Ismailia  on  Feb.  18,  1917. 

Daulias  luscinia.     Nightingale. 

I  got  a  poor  view  of  a  bird  that  was  almost  certainly  a 
Nightingale  on  April  23  at  Suez ;  one  near  Romani  on 
Sept.  9  in  the  desert-sciub. 

Sylvia  curruca.     Lesser  Whitethroat. 
Several  on  Sept.  1  at  Mohammedia;   Sept.  6  to  19  common 
at  Romani. 

Phylloscopus  trochilus.     Willow-Wren. 
Still  passing  on  Sept.  28  near  Kantara. 

Phylloscopus  coUybita.     Chiffchaft'. 

About  the  first  week  of  November  I  noticed  these  birds 
quite  commonly  among  some  trees  at  Romani. 
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Aedon  galactodes.     Rufous  Warbler. 

When  we  reached  the  Katia  oasis  on  Aug.  6  these  were 
fairly  common  and  evidently  breed  there,  for  I  saw  a  young 
bird  among  the  palms  on  Aug.  11.  They  seemed  to  be  very 
fond  of  the  bushy  tops  of  the  palms.  I  also  saw  an  odd  bird 
at  Roinani  on  Aug.  22,  but  they  seem  quite  uncommon  on 
the  desert. 

Acrocephalus  arundinaceus.     Great  Reed-Warbler. 

In  the  reeds  by  the  Sweet- Water  Canal,  Shallufa,  in 
March.  I  had  no  means  of  deciding  whether  this  was  one 
of  the  Egyptian  subspecies  or  not. 

Cisticola  cisticola.     Fantail  Warbler. 
At  Suez  in  April  in  the  cultivation. 

Motacilla  alba.     White  Wagtail. 

In  the  spring  I  have  no  note  of  their  occurrence  after 
April  13,  when  they  were  not  uncommon  at  Suez.  In  the 
autumn  I  first  saw  two  on  Oct.  5  a  few  miles  east  of  Kantara, 
though  I  had  heard  passing  birds  calling  for  a  few  days; 
from  that  date  they  were  fairly  common  in  the  desert,  and 
I  noticed  an  increase  at  Mohammedia  in  the  last  weeks  of 
October.  At  the  beginning  of  November  they  were  abundant 
and  very  tame,  often  coming  into  our  tents.  About  Dec.  26 
they  seemed  to  increase  in  numbers  locally  at  Mazar,  where 
there  were  several  considerable  flocks,  and  again  at  Ismailia 
in  February,  1917,  they  were  remarkably  common  in  the 
camps,  where  I  heard  one  singing  on  Feb.  20, 

Motacilla  flava.     Blue-headed  Wagtail. 

On  April  13  and  14  patches  of  cultivation  at  Suez  were 
full  of  Yellow  Wagtails  most  of  which  were  of  this  species, 
and  they  were  still  passing  on  April  29. 

In  the  autumn  Yellow  Wagtails  first  appeared  at  Romani 
on  Aug.  24,  and  were  very  abundant  there  and  at  Moham- 
media till  about  Sept.  19,  but  the  majority  seemed  to  be 
young  birds  and  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  species. 
On  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  in  the  previous  year  they 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  autumn,  on  Aug.  19. 
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Motacilla  viridis.     Grey-headed  Wagtail. 

On  April  14  and  29  at  Suez  in  the  large  Wagtail  flocks. 

Motacilla  melanocephala.     Black-headed  Wagtail. 
On  April  13  at  Suez  and  Aug.  2i  at  Romarii.    These  were 
the  only  ones  I  definitely  identified. 

[Anthus  richardi.     Richard^s  Pipit. 

On  March  31  at  Shallufa  and  April  3  at  Suez  I  saw  large 
Pi|)its  which  I  think  were  of  this  species.] 

I  failed  to  identify  any  Pipits  definitely,  but  I  think  I 
saw  Tree-Pipits  at  Suez  on  April  14.  In  the  spring  of  1915, 
when  I  had  more  time  for  observation,  I  saw  many  Red- 
throated,  Tree,  and  Tawny  Pipits  in  the  Delta. 

Lanius  elegans.     Pallid  Shrike. 

This  was  a  common  resident  species  from  Ballah  and 
Kantara  on  the  Canal  to  Mazar.  I  saw  it  frequently  all 
along  the  north  road,  and  at  Katia  on  Aug.  11  saw  one  with 
a  young  bird.  It  was  quite  common  in  and  about  the  camps 
at  Mazar  in  December. 

Lanius  coUnrio.     Red-backed  Shrike. 

First  seen  at  Romani  on  Aug.  21  and  in  numbers  till 
Sept.  10  ;  they  were  noticeably  common  about  the  end  of 
August  among  the  desert-scrub. 

Lanius  auriculatus.      Woodchat  Shrike. 
One  seen  on  April  15  at  Suez  in  a  bush  at  the  edge  of  the 
cultivation. 

Lanius  nubicus.     Masked  Shrike. 

On  April  21  I  saw  one  at  Port  Tewfik  (Suez)  in  a  tree  at 
the  water's  edge  ;  in  the  autumn  there  was  one  at  Romani 
on  Aug.  22. 

Mnscicapa  grisola.     Spotted  Flycatcher. 
Several  on  April  21  at  Port  Tewfik ;  one  at  Mohammedia 
on  Oct.  22. 

Muscicapa  coUaris.     White-collared  Flycatcher. 
There  was  a  number  in  an  isolated   palm-grove  in  the 
desert  near  Suez  on  April  12. 
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Hirundo  rustica.     Swallow. 

Swallows  were  passing  on  March  22  at  Shallufa,  and  by 
April  14  had  become  quite  common  at  Suez  and  were  passing 
north  daily  in  small  Hocks  throughout  the  mouth.  From 
May  21  to  27  tliey  were  always  present  in  Suez  and  Kubri 
in  small  numbers  everywhere,  and  there  were  odd  birds  at 
Kubri  and  a  few  miles  east  ol'  Kubri  on  the  desert  on  June  4 
and  14 — a  late  date  when  it  is  considered  that  they  do  not 
breed  in  Egypt.  The  return  migration  began  as  early  as 
Aug.  7,  when  I  saw  a  single  bird  at  Katia;  by  Aug.  81 
many  were  passing  south  at  Mohammedia,  and  there  and  at 
Romani  they  were  quite  common  for  the  first  three  weeks  of 
September.  There  were  always  a  few  to  be  seen  till  the 
fourth  week  of  October,  but  I  have  no  note  of  any  occur- 
rence after  Oct.  24,  when  there  was  still  a  fair  number 
ahout. 

Hirundo  savignii. 

This,  the  Egyptian  subspecies,  1  never  saw  out  in  the 
desert,  though  it  was  common  enough  in  such  places  as 
Kantara.  On  Sept.  8  at  Kantara  (when  the  migration  of 
Swallows  was  at  its  height)  the  typical  Swallow  was  in  far 
greater  numbers  than  this  form,  which  was  there  through 
the  summer.  A  friend  found  a  nest  there  and  told  me  that 
the  birds  had  chestnut  underparts. 

Chelidon  nrbica.     House-Martin. 

Strangely  few  of  this  species  were  seen  :  I  saw  odd  birds 
on  April  14  and  21,  and  on  April  29  noticed  their  passing  in 
numbers,  but  that  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  saw 
many.  On  June  2  two  were  flying  round  a  camp  in  the 
desert  some  miles  east  of  Kubri,  on  tlie  Canal. 

Cotile  riparia.     Sand-Martin. 

On  April  1  a  few  were  passing  Shallufa  with  typical 
Swallows,  and  others  at  Suez  on  April  23.  At  Kubri  1  found 
them  common  on  May  25,  but  these  last  were  most  probably 
of  the  Egyptian  subspecies  [littoralis  or  shelleyi)  which  breeds 
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in  Egypt.  On  Aug.  30  and  31  very  many  were  going  south 
at  Mohammedia  on  the  north  coast  ;  these  will  almost 
certainly  have  been  typical  Sand-Martins. 

Cotile  obsoleta.     Pale  Crag-Martiu. 

One  or  two  at  Suez  over  the  desert  just  west  of  the  town 
on  May  23.  I  saw  this  bird  in  plenty  at  Luxor  during  a 
short  visit  in  March  1915. 

Passer  domesticus      House-Sparrow. 

Common  at  all  the  canal  and  desert  camps.  At  such 
places  as  Mazar  it  was  there  practically  as  soon  as  the  troops 
and  in  some  numbers.  In  each  desert  camp  such  as  Romani, 
Bir-el-Abd,  &c.  it  was  abundant. 

I  cannot  state  definitely  the  dates  on  which  Sparrows 
first  occupied  the  desert  camps,  but  they  were  in  each  when 
I  passed  through  them  and  were  already  well  established 
at  Mazar — not  far  from  El  Arish — not  long  after  it  was 
occupied  late  in  the  autumn.  Whether  they  moved  to  the 
new  camps  in  tlie  spring  I  am  quite  unable  to  say,  as  at  that 
time  we  were  on  or  about  the  Canal  in  older  established 
positions. 

Fringilla  ccelebs.     Chaffinch. 

First  seen  at  Mohammedia  on  Oct.  23;  on  Nov.  17  I  saw 
a  fair-sized  flock  at  Romani. 

[Emberiza  caesia.     Cretzschmar's  Bunting. 

I  believe  that  some  of  the  fairly  numerous  Buntings 
passing  at  the  end  of  August  were  of  this  species,  but  I 
rarely  got  more  than  a  fleeting  glance  of  them  and  prefer 
not  to  say  so  definitely ;  it  is  almost  certain  to  have  been 
one  of  several  species  seen.] 

Certhilauda  alaudipes.     Bifasciated  Lark. 

This  striking  desert  bird  was  not  uncommon  at  all  places 
from  Kantara  to  Mazar  along  the  north  road,  and  I  also 
saw  it  at  Ballah  on  the  Canal,  a  little  distance  south  of 
Kantara. 

2o  2 
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Alauda  arvensis.     Skylark. 

The  first  arrived  at  Mohamraedia  in  the  last  week  of 
October,  and  during  the  first  four  days  of  November  there 
was  a  very  noticeable  movement  of  large  numbers  at  Romani 
from  east  to  west.  A  week  later  there  were  still  many  about, 
but  the  east  to  west  movement  was  not  so  definite;  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  tliey  were  to  be  seen  commonly  all 
along  the  north  road  from  Romani  eastwards.  An  increase 
in  numbers  w^as  noticed  at  Mazar  about  New  YearVDay, 
1917. 

Corydus  cristatus.     Crested  Lark. 

This  bird  occurred  very  plentifully  in  suitable  spots  such 
as  Kubri,  but  was  not  to  be  seen  except  in  the  damper  parts 
of  the  desert  where  there  was  plenty  of  low  vegetation;  tlius 
there  were  a  few  at  Mohammedia  and  Romani  al)out  certain 
patches  of  ground,  and  again  near  Bir-el-Abd,  while  at 
Tillul  some  distance  further  east  they  suddenly  became 
abundant  and  disappeared  in  a  few  miles.  They  always 
seem  to  be  very  tame  birds. 

Calandrella  brachydactyla.     Short-toed  Lark. 

In  the  spring  I  saw  only  one  small  bunch — at  Shallufa 
on  March  26.  In  the  autumn  large  flocks  containing  several 
hundreds  were  common  near  Romani  and  Kantara  from 
Sept.  6  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

Sturnus  vulgaris.     Starling. 

First  seen  at  Mohammedia  on  Oct.  23  and  in  considerable 
flocks  throughout  November.  In  mid-winter  they  were  not 
to  be  seen  regularly  about  the  desert,  though  I  noticed  them 
at  Mazar  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

Corvus  umbrinus.     Brown-necked  Raven. 

To  be  seen  everywhere  from  Suez  along  the  Canal,  usually 
in  pairs ;  near  the  Canal  I  never  saw  more  than  ten  together 
(at  Kubri  in  June),  but  they  were  remarkably  numerous 
along  the  north  road  at  Bir-el-Abd,  Bir-el-Salmana,  and 
Mazar — frequently  the  commonest  bird  by  far. 
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Cypselus  apus.     Swift. 

Odd  birds  were  passing  at  Suez  on  April  21  and  23,  which, 
so  far  as  I  could  judge^  were  certainly  Common  Swifts;  the 
Pallid  Swift  (C  murinus),  whicli  I  saw  in  great  quantity  at 
Cairo  and  Luxor,  may  possibly  have  been  passing,  and  these 
two  species  are  difficult  to  distinguish  on  the  wing  when  at 
any  height. 

Caprimulgns  sp.  ?     Nightjar. 

On  Oct.  19  two  flying  in  our  camp  on  the  coast  at 
Mohammedia  at  dusk. 

Alcedo  ispida.      Kingfisher. 

In  April  at  Suez  ;  early  in  September  this  bird  was  quite 
abundant  at  Mohammedia  and  all  along  the  coast  from 
there  to  Port  Said,  fishing  in  the  pools  and  perching  on  the 
scrub  growing  on  the  sand-hills.  I  think  that  this  was 
entirely  a  migratory  movement,  as  I  have  no  note  of  its 
occurrence  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  October  and  early 
November,  though  1  passed  over  exactly  the  same  ground. 

Whether  these  were  of  the  Egyptian  subspecies,  Alcedo  i. 
pallida,  I  cannot  say. 

Ceryle  rudis.     Pied  Kingfisher. 

At  various  places  on  the  Suez  Canal  and  also  by  Lake 
Timsali,  at  Ismailia. 

Coracias  garrulus.     Roller. 

On  April  23  some  scores  were  along  the  edge  of  the  marsh 
north  of  Suez,  where  there  had  been  none  the  previous  day  ; 
on  April  29  there  were  five  left.  On  the  return  migration 
I  saw  two  at  "  Mt.  Royston'^  during  the  Komani — Katia 
battle  on  Aug,  5  and  one  at  Katia  on  Aug.  13  ;  by  Aug.  26 
there  were  numl)ers  at  Romani,  where  I  last  saw  one  on 
Sept.  7. 

Merops  apiaster.     Bee-eater. 

There  were  twenty  in  one  tree  at  Suez  on  April  IJ^^^  evidently 
just  newly  arrived  ;  from  April  19  to  23  they  were  passing 
in  great  numbers  at  Suez,  and  were  to  be  «een  everywhere  in 
the  cultivated  parts. 
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Merops  persicus.     Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater. 

[  saw  none  till  April  29  at  Suez,  where  there  was  a  flock, 
and  on  the  following  da}'  there  were  many  by  the  railway 
between  Suez  and  Ismailia. 

In  1915  at  Cairo  I  saw  M.  persicus  considerably  earlier 
than  M.  apiaster,  and  believe  that  usually  it  is  tlie  earlier 
to  arrive.  I  never  saw  the  Green  Bee-eater  (M.  viridis) 
east  of  Cairo. 

Upupa  epops.     Hoopoe. 

From  April  2  to  29  on  a  number  of  occasions  I  saw  odd 
birds  passing  at  Suez  and  Port  Tewfik,  on  one  occasion  at 
some  distance  out  in  the  desert ;  odd  birds  were  returning 
at  Komani  and  Mohammedia  at  the  end  of  August. 
I  believe  that  all  these  were  typical  Hoopoes  passing 
to  and  from  Europe  rather  than  the  local  subspecies, 
U.  e.  major. 

Asio  accipitrinus.     Short-eared  Owl. 

On  Nov,  5  and  7  I  saw  a  single  bird  at  the  same 
spot  near  the  railway  half-way  between  Port  Said  and 
Mohammedia. 

G-yps  fulvus.     Griffon  Vulture. 

On  June  5  I  got  within  a  few  yards  of  one  which  was  on  a 
sand-hill  in  the  desert  a  few  miles  east  of  Kubri. 

On  the  north  road  I  saw  strangely  few  :  one  at  Katia  flying 
over  the  oasis  on  Aug.  12,  and  at  Mazar,  one  on  Nov.  28, 
and  five  on  Dec.  13  circling  at  a  great  height  over  the  camp. 
The  Turks  in  their  retirement  had  left  numbers  of  dead 
horses  and  draught-bullocks  by  the  track  which,  one  might 
have  expected,  would  have  attracted  them. 

Neophron  percnopterus.     Egyptian  Vulture. 

Nut  uncommon  along  the  Canal  from  Ismailia  to  Suez, 
but  I  never  saw  a  single  bird  at  Kantara  or  anywhere  east 
of  that  place  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula. 


Circus  aeruginosus.     Marsh-Harrier. 

A  single  bird  at  Mohammedia  on  Sept.  1. 
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[Circus  cyaneus.     Hen- Harrier, 

A  single  bird  Hying  among  the  sand-dunes  at  Rabah,  just 
north  of  Katia^  was  too  dark  for  a  Pallid  Harrier  and  was 
most  probably  of  this  species.] 

Buteo  desertorum.     Desert-Buzzard. 

Fairly  common  along  the  Canal  from  Suez  northwards 
and  all  along  the  north  road. 

Buteo  ferox.     Long-legged  Buzzard. 

A  few  in  various  places,  but  much  less  common  than 
B.  desertorum ;  a  splendid  male  at  Shallufa  on  April  1. 

Archibuteo  lagopus.     Rough-legged  Buzzard. 

I  got  a  good  view  of  a  single  bird  among  the  sand-dunes 
at  llomani  on  Nov.  15. 

I  twice  (at  Suez  and  Mohammedia)  during  migration  saw 
what  were  evidently  Eagles,  but  I  could  not  identify  them 
satisfactorily. 

Milvus  SBgyptius.     Yellow-billed  Kite. 

Common  at  Ismailia;  at  Kantara  in  July.  On  Oct,  16 
and  17  there  were  two  at  Mohammedia  at  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  and  I  distinctly  saw  their  yellow  bills.  It  would  seem 
that  they  were  migrating,  as  there  were  no  resident  birds 
there  ;  Mr,  Bonhote  told  me  that  he  secured  one  in  the 
autumn  on  the  coast  of  the  Delta,  to  the  east  of  Port  Said. 

[Falco  cherrug.     Saker. 

On  Oct.  32  I  saw  a  Falcon  at  Mohammedia  closely 
resembling  specimens  in  the  Cairo  Museum  and  the  Dresser 
collection.] 

[PrIco  subbuteo.     Hobby. 

A  small  Falcon,  most  probably  a  Hobby,  flew  overhead  by 
the  sea  at  Mohammedia  on  Oct.  16.] 

Falco  tinnunculus.     Kestrel. 

Fairly  common  along  the  Canal  and  as  far  east  as 
El  Arish.  I  did  not  identify  the  Lesser  Kestrel,  which 
probably  occurs  also. 
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Phalocrocorax  carbo.     Cormorant. 

Five  at  Suez  on  April  3  by  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 

Pelecauus  sp.  ?     Pelican. 

Fifteen  flying  west  at  Mobammedia  on  Oct.  20. 

Ardea  cinerea.     Grey  Heron. 

A  few  at  Shallufa  and  Suez  in  April. 

Ardea  purpurea.     Purple  Heron. 

One  at  Shallufa  on  April  1  by  a  pool  near  the  Sweet- 
Water  Canal.  In  the  autumn  I  first  saw  a  few  on  Sept.  1 
and  2  at  Mohammedia  ;  on  Sept.  3  I  saw  two  flocks,  one  of 
which  must  have  numbered  hundreds,  passing  from  east  to 
west  along  the  coast  between  Mohammedia  and  Port  Said. 

Ardea  ralloides.     Squacco  Heron. 

On  May  27  there  was  a  single  bird  in  a  marsh  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Canal  at  Kubri,  but  I  saw  no  others ;  near  Cairo 
in  1915  I  saw  it  in  some  numbers. 

Nycticorax  griseus.     Night-Heron. 

Early  in  September  I  twice  saw  birds  passing  too  far  out 
at  sea  to  be  identified  with  certainty,  but  on  Oct.  12  I  found 
two  young  birds  in  a  thorny  bush  near  the  sea  and  identified 
them  at  close  quarters.  I  knew  ihe  bird  well  from  having 
seen  it  frequently  in  the  well-known  colony  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  at  Giza. 

Ciconia  alba.     White  Stork. 

On  April  22  there  were  hundreds  on  the  salt-marsh  north 
of  Suez  and  scattered  in  smaller  numbers  among  the  fields 
and  in  the  cultivation ;  but  on  the  next  day  only  a  few  were 
left,  and  they  were  reduced  to  six  by  April  29.  A  single 
bird  which  I  saw  near  Kubri  on  May  27  was  probably  a 
cripple. 

Ciconia  nigra.     Black  Stork. 

On  April  29,  on  the  marsh  north  of  Suez,  there  was  a 
flock  numbering  between  sixty  and  seventy. 

Phcenicopterus  roseus.     Flamingo. 

On  Oct.  11  a  flock  of  sixty  was  passing  along  the  coast 
from  east  to  west  at  Mohammedia.     On  Nov.  7,  on  the 
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inundation  near  Port  Said,  there  must  have  been  several 
thousands  ;  I  was  told  that  they  were  very  commonly  seen 
on  the  inundations. 

Spatula  clypeata.     Shoveler. 

On  April  3  I  saw  a  small  bunch  (4  drakes  aud  6  ducks), 
tlying  along  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  wliich  later  settled 
in  shallow  water.  Probably  many  of  the  Duck  seen  oft"  the 
north  coast  in  autumn  were  of  this  among  other  species. 

Querquedula  circia.     Garganey. 

Two  drakes  on  April  3  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez  with  the 
Shovelers.  Round  Cairo  I  saw  this  species  on  a  good 
number  of  occasions. 

Mareca  penelope.     Wigeon. 

On  April  1  there  was  a  flock  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  on  u 
pool  and  a  shallow  salt-lagoon  at  Shallufa,  just  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Turtur  communis.     Turtle-Dove. 

Passing  at  Suez  from  April  24  to  29,  when  they  were  quite 
common  ;  common  for  the  first  three  weeks  of  September  at 
Mohammed ia  and  Romani. 

I  have  no  note  of  the  occurrence  of  T.  senegaleiisis  in  the 
Canal  zone;  possibly  I  saw  this  abundant  Eygptiau  bird  aud 
failed  to  record  it  in  my  note-book. 

Pterocles  sp.  ?     Sand-Grouse. 

I  saw  'birds  at  Shallufa  in  April,  east  of  Kantara  in  July, 
and  in  December  at  Mazar  on  the  sand-dunes,  but  never 
sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  determine  the  species. 

Coturnix  communis.     Quail. 

In.  the  spring  I  saw  only  six  birds  at  Shallufa  on  March  25 
and  one  at  Suez  on  April  14.  In  autumn  they  were  first 
seen  at  Mohammedia  on  Sept.  1,  aud  were  common  there 
and  at  Romani  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  September ; 
during  October  there  were  a  few  about  Moliammedia,  where 
I  last  saw  one  on  Nov.  5. 

On  several  occasions  I  saw  this  bird  coming  in  from  the 
north  over  sea  during  the  day. 
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Porzana  maruetta.     Spotted  Crake, 

Oil  Sept,  27,  in  the  desert  a  few  miles  east  of  Kantara, 
a  man  brought  a  live  bird  to  me  which  he  had  found  under 
a  blanket  in  his  tent, 

Galliimla  chloropns.     Moorhen, 

Occasionally  on  the  Sweet-Water  Canal,  On  Sept.  3  a 
man  brought  a  live  bird  to  me  which  he  had  caught  in 
a  hole  in  one  of  the  sand-hills  near  the  sea;  it  must  almost 
certainly  have  been  a  migrant. 

(Edicnemus  sp.  ?     Stone-Curlew. 
A  single  bird  near  Suez  on  May  22. 

.fflgialitis  geoffroyi.     GeofFroy's  Plover. 

One  at  Hallah  on  July  2  with  some  Kentish  Plovers  on  a 
salt  inundation,  but  I  saw  nothing  more  of  this  s|)ecies  there, 
nor  signs  of  their  breeding ;  in  September  and  October  it 
was  quite  common  along  the  edge  of  the  sea  at  Mohammedia 
and  along  the  coast  towards  Port  Said, 

.ffigialitis  cantiana.     Kentish  Plover. 

I  saw  only  an  odd  bird  at  Suez  in  April,  but  found  it 
breeding  in  some  numbers  on  the  salt-marshes  at  Ballah  in 
June  and  caught  a  number  of  youngsters  on  June  25. 

In  the  autumn  there  were  a  few  on  the  north  coast 
in  early  September,  but  I  saw  them  more  commonly  in 
October  along  the  edge  of  the  sea  at  Mohammedia. 

JLgialitis  hiaticola.     Ringed  Plover. 

Odd  birds  and  a  small  flock  at  Suez  in  the  first  half  of 
April ;  in  October  and  November  on  the  coast  at  Moham- 
media. 

.ffigialitis  curonica.     Little  Ringed  Plover. 

On  April  3  there  were  three  in  a  patch  of  salt-marsh  about 
1^  miles  from  the  sea  (the  Gulf  of  Suez)  ;  all  were  yellow- 
legged  and  evidently  of  this  species. 

Hoplopterus  spinosus.     Spur-winged  Plover. 
I  saw  only  two  of  this  abundant  Egyptian  bird — a   few 
miles  east  of  Kantara  on  Sept.  28. 
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Vanellus  vulgaris.     Lapwing. 

One  seen  on  Nov.  22  at  Bir-el-Abd  and  four  flying  west 
on  the  following  daj^ ;  at  Mazar  there  were  always  a  few 
among  the  sand-hills,  and  I  noticed  an  increase  between 
Dec.  5  and  8. 

Hsematopus  ostralegus.     Oyster-catcher. 
Ten  at  Port  Tewfik  (Suez)  on  April  2  and  other  odd  birds 
during  that  month. 

Recurvirostra  avocetta.     Avocet. 

Only  one  seen  in  the  spring  at  Port  Tewfik  on  April  15  ; 
in  the  autumn  it  occurred  quite  frequently  passing  from  east 
to  west  along  the  coast,  where  I  first  saw  a  flock  on  Aug.  19 
and  on  several  occasions  in  September.  On  Nov.  7  there 
was  a  flock  of  some  hundreds  on  one  of  the  shallow  stretches 
of  water  at  Port  Said. 

G-allinago  ccelestis.     Common  Snipe. 

This  bird,  so  abundant  in  Egypt  in  suitable  places,  I  only 
saw  twice  in  the  Canal  zone — at  Shallufa  in  March — and 
never  in  Sinai. 

Tringa  alpina.     Dunlin. 

In  the  spring  at  Suez  there  were  a  score  on  April  8  and 
a  small  flock  on  April  14  ;  on  Sept.  5  a  single  bird  was  at  a 
small  water-hole  half-way  between  Mohammedia  and  Romani; 
about  the  middle  of  October  there  were  always  a  few  to  be 
seen  at  Mohammedia. 

Calidris  arenaria.     Sanderling. 

Abundant  early  in  September  along  the  coast  between 
Port  Said  and  Mohammedia  ;  eight  at  Mohammedia  on 
Oct.  15. 

Totanus  calidris.     Redshank. 

Common  at  Suez  in  April  ;  I  heard  one  calling  at  Ballah 
on  June  25,  and  saw  two  near  Bir-el-Abd  on  Nov.  22  by  a 
desert-pool. 
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Totanus  ochropus.     Green  Sandpiper. 

On  April  1  one  by  a  pool  at  Shallufa  ;  one  on  April  14 
and  three  on  April  23  at  Suez.  It  occurs  commouly  in  the 
Delta. 

Totanus  hypoleucus.     Common  Sandpiper. 
Only  seen  twice  :  one  at  Suez^  April  29;  one  near  Moham- 
media,  Nov.  5. 

Numenius  arquatus.     Common  Curlew. 

Fairly  common  at  Suez  in  April,  and  a  number  still  at 
Port  Tewfik  on  May  28.  I  did  not  identify  N,  tenuirostris 
among  them. 

Hydrochelidon  hybrida.     Whiskered  Tern. 

Three  dark-breasted  Terns  flew  north  up  the  Canal  at 
Shallufa  on  April  1,  and  I  am  fairly  confident  that  this  was 
the  species  which  I  had  clearly  identified  at  Abou  Zabal  near 
Cairo  in  April  1915. 

Sterna  minnta.     Little  Tern. 

On  April  14  I  saw  four  Little  Terns  at  the  water's  edge  at 
Suez,  and  I  was  able  to  approach  closely  enough  to  see  their 
yellow  bills.  On  Sept.  1  two  Terns  flying  from  east  to  west 
along  the  coast  at  Mohammedia  Avere  either  of  this  species 
or  were  immature  Hydrochelidon  nigra. 

Rissa  tridactyla.     Kittiwake. 

A  few  immature  birds  at  Port  Said  on  iMarch  15. 

Larus  ridibundus.     Black-headed  Gull. 

1  have  a  note  of  its  occurrence  very  commonly  along  the 
Canal  from  Suez  to  Port  Said  in  Pebruary,  March,  April, 
and  November. 

Lams  ichtbyaetus.     Great  Black-headed  Gull. 
I  saw  a  number  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  an  odd   bird 
up  the  Canal  as  far  as  Kubri  on  May  28. 
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Larus  cachinnans.     Yel  1  ovv -legged  Herring-Gull. 

Common  in  March,  April,  and  November  at  Port  Said 
and  Shallufa  (on  the  Canal),  and  probably  at  other  times ; 
at  Mohammedia  in  September  and  a  large  Hock  always  at 
El  Arish  in  January,  where  they  often  flew  over  the  town  as 
if  accustomed  to  feed  there.  They  seemed  to  be  tame,  and 
on  occasions  settled  among  our  bivouacs. 

Larus  fuscus.     Lesser  Black-backed  Gull. 

During  April  there  was  a  large  flock  at  Suez,  and  I 
noticed  it  increased  greatly  about  April  29,  when  they  were 
probably  passing.  I  saw  this  bird  in  February^  March, 
April,  and  May  along  the  Canal. 

PuflBnus  yelkouanus.     Levantine  Shearwater. 
Odd  birds  on  Sept.  1  and  5  off  Mohammedia.     Mr.  H.  H. 
Storey  picked  up  one  of  this  species  there. 


XXIX. — Further  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  the  Province  of 
Fohkien  in  South-east  China.  By  J.  D.  D.  La  Touche, 
M.B.O.U. 

With  the  exception  o£  the  two  Gulls^  which  were  obtained 
several  years  ago,  the  birds  mentioned  in  the  following 
notes  have  been  received  at  various  times  from  Foochow 
during  the  past  four  years. 

The   following    are   to  be    added    to   the  birds  formerly 
recorded  from  the  Province  of  Fohkien  : — 


Emberiza  melanocepliala. 

rustica. 

Chelidon  dasypus. 
Hirundo  erythrogaster, 
Merops  sumatranus. 
Sphenocercus  sieboldi. 
Sterna  media. 
Larus  glaucescens. 
affinis. 


Puffinus  griseus  pescadoresi. 
Plegadis  falcinellus. 
Demiegretta  sacra. 
Butorides  amurensis. 
Sarcidiornis  melauonota. 
Fuligula  rufina. 

baeri. 

Oidemia  americana. 
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Of  the  above,  the  following  are  additions  to  the  avifauna 
of  China  : — 


Emberiza  melanocephala. 
Splienocercus  sieboldi. 
Sarcidiornis  melanonota. 


Fiiligula  rufina. 
Lai"u3  glaucesceus. 
affiuis. 


The  following  birds,  previously  doubtfully  recorded,  can 
now  be  definitely  added  to  the  list  of  Chinese  birds  : — 
Plegadis  falcinellus.  |        Oidemia  americana. 

Paradoxornis  guttaticollis  A.  David. 

David  &  Oustalet,  Ois.  Chine,  p.  203,  pi.  64  ;  Rickett  & 
La  Touche,  Ibis,  1897,  p.  605. 

An  egg  from  central  Fohkien,  in  the  collection  of  the 
British  Museum,,  is  a  rather  pointed  oval,  smooth,  slightly 
glossy,  pure  white,  with  a  few  minute  rufous  dots  and 
short  irregular  purplish-grey  lines,  chiefly  at  the  large  end. 
It  measures  22*5  x  17  mm. 

Stoparola  melanops  (Vig.). 

D.  &  O.  p.  116;  Rickett,  Ibis,  1894,  p.  221. 

A  male,  dated  September  1913.  This  is  the  first 
example  recorded  from  Fohkien  since  the  one  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Rickett  as  shot  at  Foochow  in  January. 

Juiico  siemsseni  Martens. 

La  Touche,  Ibis,  1913,  p.  277,  pi.  vi. 

A  second  female  example  from  Kuatun  in  north-west 
Fohkien,  dated  February  1914.  It  is  quite  similar  to  the 
one  figured  in  '  The  Ibis.^ 

Emberiza  melanocephala  Scop. 

A  Bunting,  sexed  female  by  the  collector  and  dated 
September  1913,  appears  to  be  a  female  Black-headed 
Bunting.  I  am  informed  that  it  was  shot  at  Foochow 
from  a  party  of  Emheriza  aureola. 

Description. — Head  and  upper  parts,  surface  of  wings, 
and  tail  pale  sandy  brown,  finely  streaked  with  brown 
except  on  the  sides  of  the  head  and  neck.  Inner  surface 
of   wings    and   tail    brown.     Throat   whitish  ;    breast    and 
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flanks  like  the  hack,  hut  much  paler  and  very  finely 
streaked.  From  the  breast  to  the  under  tail-coverts 
yellowish  white,  here  and  there  more  yellow.  Under  tail- 
coverts  rather  pale  yellow.  Wing  3'4  inches,  tail  2'08. 
culmeu  0"5,  tarsus  0"9. 

Emberiza  spodocephala  Pall. 

D.  &  O.  p.  324  ;  LaTouche,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  427. 

An  immature  male,  dated  1913,  has  the  upper  tail- 
coverts  mostly  white ;  the  bases  of  the'  feathers  of  the 
head,  neck,  lower  back,  rump,  and  underparts  are  pure 
silvery  white  ;  the  fringes  of  the  tertiaries  are  mostly 
white. 

Emberiza  rustica  Pall. 
D.  &  O.  p.  324. 

Four  males  and  a  female,  dated  28  and  29  October,  1913, 
20  November,  1913,  and  5  January,  1914. 

Hirundo  erythrogastra  Bodd. 

A  male  from  Foochow,  dated  March  1913. 

Chelidon  dasypus  Bp. 

A  male  dated  February  1913,  and  a  male  and  a  female 
labelled  Central  Fohkien,  April  1914. 

Motacilla  leucopsis  Gould. 

Motacilla  alboides  D.  &  0.  p.  298  ;  La  Touche,  Ibis, 
1892,  p.  419. 

An  albino,  labelled: — "Foochow,  14  November,  1913. 
Female."  Head  and  body  pure  white,  except  two  or  three 
pale  brown  feathers  on  crown.  Wing-quills  (except  ter- 
tiaries, which  are  white)  and  primary-coverts  pale  brown. 
Tail  white,  except  three  rectrices  which  are  blackish. 

Another  example,  not  sexed,  dated   16  December,  1913 
has  the  upper-parts  mixed  white  and  grey. 

Merops  sumatranus  Raffles. 

Merops  bicolor  D.  &  0.  p.  73. 

One  male  and  three  females  from  central  Fohkien,  dated 
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May  1913,  and  two  males  and  two  females  from  Wu  Yi 
Shan  in  north-west  Fohkien,  of  the  same  date.  This 
Bee-eater  has  been  previously  recorded  from  tlie  Poyang 
Lake  in  the  Kiangsi  Province. 

Acanthyllis  caudacuta  (Lath.). 
('hcetura  caudacuta  D.  &  O.  p.  70. 

A  pair  from  central  Fohkien,  dated  May  1914.  I  have 
seen  four  others  from  the  same  locality. 

Harpactes  yamakandiisis  Rickett. 

Harpactes  yamakanensis  Rickett,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  viii.  1899, 
p.  xlviii;   Ibis,  1899,  p.  444. 

A  male,  dated  April  1913,  has  the  right  flank  bright 
yellow. 

Syrninm  indranee  (Sykes). 
Sijrnium  indrani  Rickett,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  57. 
A  female  example  from  central  Fohkien,  dated  February 
1901. 

Bubo  ignavus  (Forst.). 

Bubo  maximus  D.  &  O.  p.  39  ;  La  Touche,  Ibis,  1892, 
p.  481. 

Two  eggs,  obtained  near  Foochow  together  with  the  male 
bird  on  the  14th  of  January,  1908,  measure  61  x  48  and 
61*5  X  49  mm.  These  are  now  in  the  collection  of  the 
British  Museum. 

Scops  stictonotus  Sharpe. 

La  Touche,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  46. 

Two  eggs  from  north-west  Fohkien,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  are  a  round  oval,  rather  smooth  in  texture.  They 
measure  31  X  26  and  32  x  26  mm. 

Pernis  elliotti  Jerdon. 

La  Touche,  Ibis,  1913,  p.  279. 

I  have  a  second  example  from  Changlo  Hsien  in  north 
Fohkien,  dated  10  November,  1914.  The  underparts  are 
dirty  white,  with  a  very  few  fine  shaft-stripes  ;  there  is  no 
necklace. 
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Sphenocercns  sieboldi  Teram. 

Sphenocercus  sororius  La  Touche,  Ibis,  1913,  p.  280. 
The  specimen  has  been  identified  as  being  of  this  species 
by  Mr.  W.  R.  Ogilvie-Graut. 

Scolopax  rusticola  L. 

D.  &  O.  p.  475  ;  La  Touche,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  497. 

An  example  of  the  Woodcock,  shot  at  Foochovr  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1916,  has  the  primaries,  the  primary-coverts, 
the  winglet,  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  under  wing- 
coverts,  the  first  secondary  of  one  wing,  and  the  first 
two  of  the  other  wing  pure  white.  Tlie  underparts  are 
rather  pale,  but  the  bird  is  otherwise  normal.  The  contrast 
between  the  "Woodcock  plumage  and  tlie  white  flight- 
feathers  is  most  striking. 

Sterna  media  Horsf. 

Two  female  examples  of  the  Allied  Tern  were  shot  at 
Foochow  in  April  1916.  The  wings  measure  12*3  inches  and 
12*4  inches.  Tliis  Tern  appears  to  have  been  observed  on  the 
coast  of  Kwangtung  (Vaughan  &  Jones,  Ibis,  1913,  p.  376). 

Sterna  longipennis  Nordm. 
D.  &  O.  p.  526. 

A  female  example  from  Foochow,  dated  May  1913. 
Wing  113  inches. 

Sterna  tibetana  Saunders. 
Sterna  fluviatilis  D.  &  O.  pp.  525-6  [part?]. 
A  male  and  a  female  from  Foochow,  dated  April  1916. 
Both  these  birds  and  the  above  are  in  breeding-dress. 

Anons  stolidus  (L.). 

Rickett,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  60  ;  D.  &  O.  p.  529. 

A  male  from  Foochow,  dated  21  September,  1912. 

Pelecanus  crispns  Bruch. 

A  fine  adult  female  of  the  Dalmatian  Pelican  was  shot 
near  Foochow  in  April  1913.  The  pouch  was  bright  red 
and  had  a  black  mark  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible. 
Wing  27  inches,  culmen  14*25. 
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Puffimis  griseus  pescadoresi. 

Neonectris  griseus  pescadoresi  Matliews  &  Iredale,  Ibis, 
1915,  p.  602. 

A  skin  of  a  Shearwater,  which  appears  to  be  of  this 
species,  "was  sent  to  me  from  Foochow.  It  is  labelled 
^'Foochow,  May  1916. '■*     Wing  11*25  inches,  culmen  1-52. 

Plegadis  falcinellns  (L.). 

Ibis  falcinellus  D.  &  O.  p.  455. 

Three  adult  examples  of  the  Glossy  Ibis  were  shot  at 
Foochow  on  the  19th  of  April,  1913.  This  bird  was 
included  among  the  birds  of  China  by  Swinhoe  and  David  & 
Oustalet  on  the  authority  of  sportsmen,  who  had  told  Swinhoe 
that  they  had  seen  the  bird  in  Chekiang. 

Demiegretta  sacra  (Gm.). 

Vaughan  &  Jones,  Ibis,  1913,  p.  369. 

I  have  an  example,  dated  14  P'ebrnarj^  1914,  sent  to 
nie  from  Foochow,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  shot  at 
Hing  Hua  on  the  coast  of  Fohkien.  It  is  slate-coloured, 
with  a  white  line  down  the  centre  of  the  throat.  Wing 
10'5  inches. 

Butorides  ainurensis  Schrenck. 
Butorides  inacrorhynchus  D.  &  O.  p.  443. 
1  have  an  immature  example  of  the  Amoor  Green  Heron^ 
shot  at  Foochow  in  September  1914. 

Nyctiardea  magnifica  Ogilvie-Grant. 

La  Touche,  Ibis,  1913,  p.  282. 

I  have  four  more  examples  of  this  fine  Heron,  all  obtained 
in  May  1914  and  on  the  7th  and  20th  of  March,  1915,  in 
central  Fohkien,  where  the  bird  is  said  to  breed.  Two  are 
adult  males,  one  is  an  adult  female,  and  the  fourth  (dated 
7  March)  is  a  female  in  immature  plumage.  This  bird 
differs  as  follows  from  the  adult : — There  is  no  black  or 
orange  on  the  head  and  neck,  the  black  being  replaced 
by  deep  brown,  each  feather  having  a  pale  buff  or  whitish 
elongated  spot  near  the  tip.     The  scapulars,  interscapular 
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region,  w ing- cover ts_,  "vvinglet,  and  tertiarres  are  tipped  with 
large  whitish  spots.     The  crest  is  short. 

Anser  segetum  (Gmel.). 

A  Beau-Goose,  sent  to  me  from  Foochow,  labelled  "  ?  , 
Changlo  Hsien,  North  Fohkien,  November  1916,"  is  one  of 
five  shot  out  of  a  flock  of  a  hundred  or  so.  This  bird  had 
the  sides  of  tlie  upper  mandible  yellow  or  orange  from  the 
nail  to  about  two-tenths  of  an  inch  from  the  base  of  the  bill. 
The  five  geese  shot  were  reported  to  be  all  similar  in  this 
respect.  Culmen  6i  mm.,  teeth  20.  Several  Bean-Geese, 
shot  at  Chinwangtao  in  March  1913  and  now  in  the  Natural 
History  Museum  in  London,  had  the  bill  coloured  much 
the  same. 

Sarcidiornis  melanonota  (Peun.). 

I  have  two  handsome  males  of  the  Comb-Duck,  shot  at 
Foochow,  one  on  the  18th  of  April,  1914,  and  the  other  in 
June  of  the  same  year.  I  was  informed  at  the  time  that 
a  party  of  these  duck  had  appeared  that  year  at  Foochow. 
The  date  of  the  last-mentioned  bird  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  were  breeding. 

Fuligula  ruflua  (Pall.). 

I  have  a  female,  labelled  "  Foochow,  December  1915.^* 
Culmen  1*93  inches,  wing  10-23, 

Fuligula  baeri  Radde. 

D.  &  0.  p.  509,  pi.  124. 

I  have  an  immature  male  from  Foochow,  dated  20 
December,  1913,  and  have  lately  received  a  duck  from  the 
same  localitj^,  labelled  "  $  ,  5  Nov.,  1916,^'  which  appears  to 
be  of  the  same  species. 

Oidemia  americana  Swainson. 

I  have  a  female  from  the  Lienchiang  River,  near  Foochow, 
dated  5  December,  1914.  Although  Swinhoe  included  this 
duck  in  his  Revised  List  (P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  419),  David  & 
Oustalet  omitted  it  from  their  work  on  Chinese  birds,  and 
state  that  Swinhoe  had  subsequently  identified  Captain 
Blakiston's  birds  as  being  the  Velvet  Scoter, 

2p2 
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Mergus  squamatus  Gould. 

Ibis,  1913,  p.  283. 

I  have  two  females,  obtained  in  winter  iti  central  Folikien. 

Podicipes  holboelli  Reinliardt. 

Piickett,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  226. 

I  have  lately  received  two  skins  from  Foocliow,  one  of 
them  shot  in  central  Fohkien  and  dated  December  1915  ; 
wing  7'6  inches,  culmen  2.  The  other,  merely  labelled 
"  Fokhien,"  is  dated  20  January,  1917  ;  wing  7-85  inches, 
culmen  2. 

Larus  glaucescens  Naum. 

An  immature  example  of  this  Gull,  obtained  at  Foochow, 
was  identified  by  the  late  Mr.  Howard  Saunders. 

Larus  affinis  Reinh. 

An  adult  example,  obtained  on  the  coast  between  Che- 
kiang  and  Foochow,  was  identified  as  being  of  this  species 
by  the  late  Mr.  Howard  Saunders.  Another,  an  immature 
skin,  was  doubtfully  stated  by  him  to  be  of  the  same 
species. 


XXX. —  The  Birds  of  Dirk  Hurtog  Island  and  Peron  Penin- 
sula, Shark  Bay,  WesI em  Australia,  1916-17.  By  Thomas 
Carter,  M.B.O.U.  ;  with  Nomenclature  and  Remarks  by 
Gregory  M.  Mathews,  M.B.O.U. 

(Plates  IX.-X I.) 

Dirk  Hartog  Island  forms  the  main  western  boundary  of 
Shark  Bay  on  the  extreme  west  coast  of  Australia,  and  is 
the  most  westerly  land  of  the  island  continent,  the  meridian 
of  113°  E.  running  almost  through  Cape  Inscription  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  island.  The  most  westerly  point  of 
the  mainland  is  Steep  Point,  immediately  below  the  south  end 
of  Dirk  Hartog  Island,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  South 
Passage^  which,  at  its  narrowest  part,  is   barely  a  mile  in 
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width  (see  PI.  IX.).  Cape  Inscription  is  about  ten  miles 
further  west  than  Steep  Point.  The  island  is  about  fifty 
miles  in  length,  and  four  to  four  and  a  half  iu  width,  witli 
an  area  of  153,000  acres.  The  west  side  is  bold  and  pre- 
cipitous, with  deep  water  close  to  the  cliffs,  which,  at  Herald 
Heights,  attain  a  height  of  300  feet  or  more.  There  are 
many  blow-holes  of  large  size  along  these  cliffs,  and  with  a 
heavy  westerly  sea  rolling  in,  a  scene  of  great  grandeur  is 
presented.  The  roar  of  the  largest  blow-liole  can  be  heard, 
and  the  volume  of  water  and  spray  thrown  up  al)ove  the 
cliff-top  can  be  seen,  at  a  distance  of  several  miles. 

The  high  western  side  of  the  island  slopes  down  to  the 
eastern  coast,  which  is  mostly  low  and  sandy,  the  most  pro- 
minent headland  there  being  Quoin  Bluff,  where  are  low  cliffs. 
There  is  very  little  level  ground  anywhere,  excepting  a  few 
dry,  salt,  samphire  marshes,  locally  known  by  the  aboriginal 
name  of  Berre-da.  The  prevailing  vegetation  is  scrub,  of 
varying  height  up  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  com^josed 
mostly  of  varieties  of  Wattles  {Acacia),  witii  some  Salt- 
bushes,  Fugosia,  Hibiscus,  etc.  There  seem  to  be  only  a  few 
small  patches  of  scrub,  through  which  it  is  really  hard  work 
to  force  a  way,  and  they  are  formed  of  a  species  of  hard 
Acacia  wood,  locally  known  as  of  the  "Raspberry  Jam" 
(aboriginal  Wee-arra).  There  are  no  trees,  water-conrses, 
or  pools  on  the  island,  but  excellent  water  is  procurable  at 
many  places  near  the  beach  at  a  depth  of  a  few  feet  below 
the  white  sand.  At  others  w^ater  has  been  obtained  by 
sinking  Avell-sliafts  through  very  hard  rock.  The  deepest 
v>ell  on  the  island  is  about  64  feet,  and  the  water  was  first 
located  there  by  putting  down  a  bore.  The  island  has  been 
utilized  as  a  sheep-station  (leased  from  the  Government)  for 
about  forty  years. 

Historically,  Dirk  Hartog  Island  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting places  in  Australia,  as  Cape  Inscription  is  where  the 
first  authenticated  landing  by  Europeans  was  made.  On 
25  October,  1616,  Dirk  Hartog  (or  Hartochsz),  iii  com- 
mand of  the  Dutch  vessel  'Eendragt'  or  'Eendracht^ 
[i.  e.  Concord),  outward  bound  from  Holland  to  the  Indies, 
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entered  Shark  Bay  and  gave  his  name  to  the  island  upon 
the  western  side  of  the  Bay.  The  name  ^^  Dor  Eylandt "  or 
'•'Dorre  Eylandt"  (i.  e.  Barren  Island)  was  then,  or  sub- 
sequently, given  to  the  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay 
about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Dirk  Hartog.  A  tin  plate, 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  ship,  date  of  landing  etc., 
was  nailed  to  a  post  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  near  where  Cape 
Inscription  Lighthouse  now  stands,  by  Dirk  Hartog.  In 
1697  Willem  De  Vlaming,  who  visited  this  locality,  took  the 
original  plate  down,  which  he  forwarded  to  Batavia,  and 
thence  to  Holland  for  safe  keeping,  putting  up  another  in 
its  place.  The  original  plate  of  Dirk  Hartog  was  dis- 
covered in  the  State  Museum  at  Amsterdam  in  1902  by 
Mr.  De  Balbian. 

In  1619  a  fleet  of  eleven  vessels,  under  the  command  of 
Frederic  van  Houtman,  discovered  and  named  the  Houtman 
Abrolhos  group  of  islands,  about  150  miles  south  of  Steep 
Point.  John  van  Edels  was  super-cargo  on  one  of  the  ships, 
and  the  mainland  between  Shark  Bay  and  Champion  Bay 
(south)  was  named  "Edel  Land''  after  him.  The  coast 
north  of  Shark  Bay,  to  about  Point  Cioates  or  the  North- 
west Cape,  had  been  named  "Eendracht's  Land''  by  Diik 
Hartog  after  his  ship  when  he  sailed  north  from  Shark  Bay 
in  1616. 

On  17  September,  1627,  the  ship  '  Wapen  Van  Hoorn' 
sighted  Eendracht's  Land  near  Dirk  Hartog  Roadstead,  and 
in  1629  some  Dutch  vessels  touched  on  the  Avest  coast 
of  Australia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dirk  Hartog  Road- 
stead. 

On  1  August,  1699,  the  English  buccaneer,  William 
Dampier  (who  had  visited  King's  Sound  in  the  northern 
Kimberley  district  of  Western  Australia,  in  1688,  in  the  ship 
'Cygnet')  entered  Shark  Bay  in  the  ship  'Roebuck'  and 
gave  the  Bay  its  present  name.  He  spent  eight  days  in  a 
fruitless  search  for  water,  and  then  sailed  north  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  was  "  much  disgusted  with  the  extreme 
sterility  and  waterless  aspect  of  the  coastal  country." 
Apparently  he  never  went  inland,  and  probably  never  tried 
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digging  ill  the  white  sand-drifts  along  that  coast,  where 
excellent  water  is  obtainable  in  many  places  at  a  depth  of 
from  one  to  ten  feet.  He  also  missed  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Gascoyne  River,  which  he  must  have  passed. 

The  next  mention  of  Shark  Bay  is  when  three  French 
vessels  commanded  by  Comniodore  Bandin  explored  part  of 
it  about  1802. 

In  1818  a  minute  geographical  survey  of  Shark  Bay  was 
made  for  the  first  time  by  M.  Duperrey,  who  accompanied 
Captain  Louis  de  Freycinet  in  the  ship  '  Uranie.''  Quoy 
and  Gaimard  were  the  naturalists  attached  to  the  expedition 
and  probably  made  good  collections,  but  these  were  lost  by 
shipwreck  and  little  was  pul)lislied  of  their  results.  They 
note,  however,  that  many  strange  birds  were  met  with, 
especially  indicating  two  of  three  species.  Two  were  figured 
and  described,  and  these  were  the  original  incitement  of 
the  expedition  last  year,  as  the  birds  had  never  been  met 
with  since,  and  recently  doubt  had  been  cast  upon  their 
existence.* 

Shark,  or  Shark's  Bay,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  situated 
between  the  meridians  113°-115°  E,  and  the  parallels  of 
2-iF-27°  S.  It  is  150  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
70  miles  in  width,  measuring  from  Dirk  Hartog  Island  across 
to  the  mainland.  The  southern  part  of  the  Bay  is  divided 
by  the  Peron  peninsula  into  two  long  reaches — Freycinet 
Estuary  and  Hamelin  Pool.  The  Peron  is  50  mdes  in  length, 
north  of  the  narrow  neck,  as  shown  on  the  map  accompany- 
ing this  paper  (Plate  IX.),  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  ten  to 
twelve  miles  in  width.     The  neck  of  land,  mentioned  above, 

*  In  the  '  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,'  vol.  xxxiii.  (March  1917) 
there  appeared  an  article  (pp.  120-121),  "Is  Dirk  Hartog's  Voyage 
to  West  Australia  Historical  or  Mythical  ?  "  by  J.  Bryant.  There  it  is 
stated  that,  owing  to  the  tercentenary  of  Dirk  Hartog's  discovery, 
attempts  had  been  made  to  trace  the  history  of  the  voyage,  with  the 
quite  unexpected  result  that  no  confirmation,  but  rather  the  opposite,  had 
been  achieved.  At  present  further  investigation  is  necessary,  but  there 
are  certainly  grave  defects  in  the  story  of  Dirk  Hartog's  discovery,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  it  will  later  be  discarded.     [G.  M.  M.J 
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is  very  little  above  sea-level  and,  with  heavy  north-west  winds 
blowing  straight  down  the  bay,  it  is  occasionally  actnally 
submerged  for  a  short  space  of  time.  The  area  of  the  Peron 
peninsula  is  213,000  acres,  and  it  is  also  a  sheep-station. 
Dorre  and  Bernier  Islands,  in  a  line  almost  north  of  Dirk 
Hartog  Island,  form,  with  the  latter,  the  western  boundary 
of  the  bay.  As  the  map  shows,  there  are  many  remarkable 
long  narrow  inlets  in  the  southern  part  of  it.  These  are 
mostly  of  very  shallow  water,  full  of  sand-banks,  and  the 
same  applies  to  the  greater  part  of  Shark's  Bay.  The  chief 
industry  is  pearling,  and  a  fleet  of  cutters  of  various  sizes 
and  tonnage  is  constantly  at  work.  The  shells  are  much 
smaller  and  of  less  value  than  those  from  the  north-western 
pearling-grounds,  but  they  are  rich  in  pearls.  On  account 
of  the  shallow  waters,  there  is  no  diving  for  the  shells ; 
these  are  obtained  either  by  collecting  them  off  the  banks 
by  means  of  dredges,  towed  from  the  boats  as  they  sail  over 
them,  or  they  are  gathered  by  hand  direct,  by  men  wading 
at  low  tides,  and  picking  up  the  shells  from  the  marked  and 
surveyed  "  banks "  of  the  respective  owners,  who  pay  an 
annual  rent  and  license  to  the  Government  for  the  right  to 
do  so.  Most  of  the  employees  are  coloured  men  of  many 
nationalities. 

The  climate  of  Shark's  Bay  is  one  of  the  most  even  in 
the  world,  the  mean  annual  temperature  being  about 
65°  F.  Frosts  are  practically  unknown.  The  annual 
rainfall  varies  from  nine  to  twelve  inches,  and  it  is  too 
uncertain  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  rainfall  on  Dirk 
Hartog  Island  is  rather  more  than  that  on  the  Peron,  as 
many  showers  coming  off  the  Indian  Ocean  are  precipitated 
there  first.  The  wet  season  is  in  the  winter  months  (April 
to  October),  when  the  climate  may  be  called  perfect.  In 
the  summer  months,  heavy  south  to  south-west  gales  prevail 
("southerly  busters'^)  for  weeks  together,  and,  although 
they  keep  down  the  temperature,  they  are  much  too  strong 
to  be  pleasant.  The  records  of  temperature  taken  at  the 
Flint  Cliff'  telegraph-station,  on  Hamelin  Pool,  in  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  bav,  arc  almost  invariablv  ten  degrees 
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higher  than  those  from  Carnarvon,  which  is  120  miles  farther 
north.  The  township  of  Denhara  (formerly  called  Fresh- 
water Camp),  situated  on  the  mid- west  coast  of  Peron 
peninsula,  is  the  "  hub"  of  Shark's  Bay,  and  has  a  population 
of  about  200,  mostly  coloured,  and  engaged  in  pearling. 

The  vegetation  of  the  Peron  peninsula  is  mostly  scrub,  of 
different  species  from  those  growing  on  Dirk  Hartog  Island, 
where  some  of  the  bushes  (more  particularly  one  large 
species  of  Wattle)  seem  peculiar  to  that  island.  The  growth 
on  the  Peron  is  generally  denser,  taller,  and  of  harder  wood 
than  on  the  island,  and  there  is  much  country  through 
"which  it  is  very  difficult  to  force  one's  way,  either  on  foot  or 
riding.  There  is  a  considerable  area  of  country  in  both  the 
above  localities,  where  various  species  of  the  prickly  Spinifex 
{Triodia\  or  Porcupine  grass,  grow  in  large  bunches,  which 
sometimes  attain  a  height  of  four  feet  and  are  many  yards 
in  diameter.  The  main  features  of  both  these  localities  are 
loose  sand  (either  white  or  red)  and  ranges  of  sand-hills, 
which,  combined  with  the  scrub  and  the  heat  radiating  from 
the  sand,  in  the  hollows  sheltered  from  the  wind,  makes  a 
long  tramp  somewhat  tiring  work,  unless  it  is  immediately 
after  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  which  consolidates  the  sand 
for  a  day  or  two.  An  immense  "drift"  of  white  sand  has 
moved  right  across  the  island  from  the  west  coast  to  the 
east,  and  appears  to  be  continually  spreading  and  enlarging 
its  area.  There  are  some  mangrove  lagoons  on  the  Peron, 
one  of  which  is  of  considerable  size,  and  winds  many  miles 
inland,  but  there  ai'e  none  on  Dirk  Hartog  Island.  The 
Peron  resembles  the  island  in  having  no  fresh-water  courses 
or  pools,  and  no  timber  ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  tiiat  while 
I  was  there  last  October,  a  resident  of  Denham  was  riding 
across  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  when  he  was 
thrown  by  his  horse,  sustained  a  fractured  thigh,  and  after 
painfully  dragging  himself  along  the  sandy  road  about  two 
miles  back  towards  the  township,  in  the  space  of  three  days 
(as  is  proved  by  the  note-book  found  on  his  dead  body), 
he  died  from  thirst. 

Sliark's  Bay  is  much  isolated  from  the  mainland,  stores  and 
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mails  beino^  carried  by  occasional  steamers  and  scliooners. 
A  telephone-wire  connects  Denliam  with  the  telegraph- 
station  on  the  overland  line  at  Flint  Cliff,  and,  owing  to  the 
prevailing  sand-hilly  country,  no  motor-cars  are  yet  running 
either  on  the  Peron  or  Dirk  Hartog  Island.  At  the  latter 
place  camels  are  used  to  do  the  station  carting,  and  are  in 
general  use  for  such  work  now  all  through  the  north-west 
of  Western  Australia,  and  prove  invaluable,  especially  in 
droughty  seasons.  As  readers  may  be  puzzled  to  know  how 
sheep  and  other  stock  are  taken  to  or  from  Dirk  Hartog, 
such  as  a  mob  of  two  or  three  thousand  sheep  sold  for  the 
meat  markets, — they  are  put  on  board  a  lighter  (chartered 
from  Denham)  at  the  south  end  of  the  island  and  shipped 
across  the  South  Passage,  a  few  hundred  at  a  time,  to  the 
mainland,  and  thence  driven  overland. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  until  last  year  (191(5)  no  field- 
ornithologist  had  "  worked "  either  Dirk  Hartog  or  the 
Peron  since  the  French  expedition  in  1818,  though  Bcrnier 
and  Dorre  Islands  have  been  so  visited. 

In  conclusion,  the  authors  of  this  paper  beg  to  tender 
their  most  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  Nicholas,  lessee  of  Dirk 
Hartog  Island,  for  granting  permission  to  explore  it  ornitho- 
logically,  and  for  the  use  of  his  station-house,  camels,  horses, 
and  cutter  boat,  in  aid  of  the  expedition.  To  his  manager, 
Mr.  G.  C.  Lloyd,  who  took  a  keen  interest  in  it,  and  helped 
in  every  possible  way,  personally  taking  me  out  to  likely 
camps,  and  moving  me  to  and  from  them.  To  Mr.  J.  H . 
Mead,  of  the  Peron  station,  who  did  the  same  kind  services 
there,  and  gave  the  hospitality  of  his  homestead  for  several 
weeks.  To  Mr.  Aldridge,  Chief  Inspector  of  Fisheries  in 
Western  Australia,  for  obtaining  permits  to  take  native 
game  and  authorizing  Mr.  Edwards,  Inspector  of  Shark^s 
Bay  Fisheries,  to  help  whenever  he  could,  which  he  did  most 
ably  and  with  gratifying  results.  Also  to  the  authorities 
and  staff  of  the  West  Australian  Museum  at  Perth  for 
their  great  help  in  classifying,  comparing,  and  storing 
specimens  ;  and  to  many  other  kind  friends  too  numerous 
to  mention  individuallv. 
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The  number  of  species  and  subspecies  of  birds  observed 
both  on  Dirk  Hartog  Island  and  the  Peron  peninsula  was 
surprisingly  small. 

On  Dirk  Hartog  the  total  was  55,  being 
Land-birds  38, 
Waders  and  Sea-birds  17. 

On  the  Peron  the  total  was  52^  being 
Land-birds  32, 
Waders  and  Sea-birds  20. 

The  following  new  subspecies  are  described  in  this 
paper: — Calamanthus  c.  -peroni  from  Peron  Peninsula, 
Oreoica  c.  lloydi  and  Anthus  a.  hartogi  from  Dirk  Hartog. 
In  addition  the  following  four  subspecies  from  Dirk  Hartog 
have  been  recently  described  by  myself  or  Mr.  Mathews  : — 
Calamanthus  c.  hartogi,  Sericornis  m.  hartogi,  Stipiturus  m. 
hartogi,  Diaphorillas  t.  carteri. 

The  birds  mentioned  in  this  paper  can  by  no  means  be  con- 
sidered a  full  list  of  those  occurring  in  the  above  localities, 
particularly  as  I  was  not  in  Shark's  Bay  during  June, 
July,  August,  and  September  (except  the  last  three  days), 
and  these  four  winter  months  are  the  season  when  birds  are 
most  plentiful  in  the  mid-west  region,  many  species  appear- 
ing after  the  winter  rains  and  leaving  before  the  summer 
begins.  No  Zoster  ops  lutea  balstoni,  Wilsonavis  tenebrosa 
christojihori,  or  Alistei'ornis  lanioides  carnarvoni  were  seen 
in  the  mangi'oves  on  the  Peron,  although  a  good  lookout 
was  kept  for  them,  nor  were  any  Haliastur  Indus  leuco- 
sternus  observed  in  Shark's  Bay,  yet  these  four  birds  are 
numerous  in  the  mangroves  south  of  Carnarvon.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  southern  limit  of  their  range. 

Dirk  Hartog  might  be  called  an  island  of  Wrens,  as  at 
least  ninety  out  of  every  hundred  land-birds  seen  are 
Wrens. 

The  nomenclature  and  classification  is  that  of  Mr.  G.  M. 
Mathews'  '  List  of  the  Birds  of  Austraha,'  1913,  to  which 
reference  should  be  made. 
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Dromiceius  novahollandiae  woodwardi. 

The  Emu  was  not  observed  ou  Dirk  Harfcog  Island,  and 
no  records  or  traces  of  its  having  formerly  existed  there 
were  obtained. 

These  birds  were  fairly  numerous  on  the  Peron  peninsula 
and  breed  there.  Several  were  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
large  mangrove  lagoon  fifteen  miles  north  of  Denham,  and 
also  further  south.  To  obtain  fresh  water  to  drink  they 
must  come  in  to  the  sheep  and  cattle  troughs,  where  they 
are  easily  shot  ;  and,  as  the  peninsula  is  fenced  off  from  the 
mainland  at  the  narrowest  part  and  has  many  other  sub- 
division paddock  fences,  the  extermination  of  those  now  on 
the  peninsula  would  seem  to  be  only  a  question  of  a  few 
years,  although  no  doubt  some  birds  from  outside  may 
succeed  in  getting  over  the  fences. 

Leipoa  ocellata  ocellata. 

No  Mallee  Fowl  were  seen  on  Dirk  Hartog  Island  nor  any 
old  nesting-mounds,  and  no  records  were  obtained,  but  a 
few  pairs  still  breed  on  the  Peron  peninsula,  and  young 
birds  recently  hatched  were  brought  in  to  Denham  about 
three  years  ago,  according  to  reliable  authority.  Mr.  Mead 
kindly  took  me  out  a  long  way  in  order  to  find  some  nesting- 
mounds  which  had  been  recently  used,  but,  although  we  rode 
many  miles  through  very  dense  and  high  scrub,  we  were 
unable  to  find  them. 

In  view  of  the  near  extinction  of  this  fine  species  in 
mid-west  (coastal)  Australia,  I  think  it  Avell  to  put  on 
record  that,  when  I  was  '' new-chumming"  on  the  Boola- 
thanna  Station,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Carnarvon,  in 
1887,  Mallee  Fowl  were  abundant  in  the  coastal  scrubs 
north  of  the  Gascoyne  Iliver  as  far  as  Cape  Farquhar,  and 
the  station  natives  used  to  bring  in  the  eggs  to  eat.  This 
coastal  country  was  then  unstocked  and  in  its  virgin  state. 
When  asking  Mr.  Gerald  Lefioy  (who  has  his  sheep-station 
near  Cape  Farquhar),  in  August  1916,  whether  he  ever 
saw  any  Mallee  Fowl  or  "  Gnows'^  (wliich  is  the  aboriginal 
name),  he  said,  he  met  with  the  last  live  one  about  1900, 
although   many   of    their  old    nests    are    still   in    evidence. 
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111  1877  I  was  assisting  in  droving  a  mob  of  2000  sheep  from 
Carnarvon  to  Perth  along  the  coast  road,  and  Mallee  Fowl 
were  abnndant  then  in  the  dense  sort  of  Mallee  scrub,  and 
other  thicket,  that  extended  along  the  telegraph-line  from 
south  of  the  Wooramel  River  to  Flint  Cliff  telegraph-station 
(on  Hamelin  Pool  at  south-east  corner  of  Shark's  Bay)  and 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  south  of  there.  Some  of  the  birds, 
and  scores  of  their  nests,  were  seen  close  to  the  telegraph-line, 
which  was  erected  along  a  narrow  cleared  strip  of  country. 
Many  bush  natives  were  camped  there,  having  come  from 
further  inland  on  purpose  to  obtain  the  eggs  of  the  Mallee 
Fowl  to  eat.  The  season  would  be  about  early  October,  Most 
of  this  scrub  has  now  been  burnt  off,  but  residents  informed 
me  last  year  that  a  few  pairs  of  the  birds  still  live  and  breed 
there. 

Quail  sp.  ?  On  two  occasions  a  single  Quail  was  seen, 
but  no  specimens  were  obtained,  on  Dirk  Hartog  Island. 

Sform-Petref.  A  single  Storm-Petrel,  apparently  black 
with  white  rump,  was  seen  on  25  April,  1916,  while  sailing 
in  a  cutter  from  Denham  to  Dirk  Hartog.  A  strong  wind 
and  nasty  sea  prevented  its  being  secured.  A  similar  bird 
entered  the  dining-room  of  the  shearers  on  Dirk  Hartog  and 
fluttered  about  against  the  Avindow.  It  also  escaped  capture. 
Probably  the  bird  had  been  attracted  by  the  lighted  lamp  in 
the  room  and  entered  by  the  open  door.  The  dining-room 
was  not  far  from  the  beach, 

Thyellodroma  pacifica  chlororhyncha.  Western  Wedge- 
tailed  Petrel. 

On  16  November,  1916,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  the  Inspector  of  Shark's  Bay  Fisheries,  a 
visit  was  made  to  Slope  Island,  which  is  a  small  rocky  islet 
about  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Denham,  and  particularly 
interesting,  as  it  is  probably  the  locality  where  the  type- 
bird  was  obtained  in  1818  by  the  French  expedition,  and 
described  by  Lesson  in  'Traite  d'Ornithologie,'  1831. 

The   islet   has  rocky  cliffs,   about  25  feet   in   height,   all 
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round  it,  and  has  little  vegetation  except  a  few  stunted 
bushes  that  grow  only  close  to  the  sea,  and  bear  yellow 
saltish  berries  as  large  as  a  small  gooseberry,  which  the 
aborigines  call  "Tiilbyne.'^  These  bushes  grow  in  large 
and  dense  masses,  and  being  kept  down  in  height  by  the 
prevalent  strong  winds,  are  so  rigid  as  to  allow  one  to  walk 
about  on  their  upper  surfaces.  The  ground  beneath  these 
bushes  was  mostly  rock,  but  there  were  small  patches  o£ 
sand  bere  and  there,  and  on  these,  below  the  bushes,  many 
Western  Wedge-tailed  Petrels  were  sitting  on  their  single 
eggs.  We  had  been  told  at  Denham  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  for  the  men  in  passing  pearling  boats  to  call  at  this 
island  to  obtain  "■  Mutton-birds'  "  eggs  at  the  breeding- 
season — November  to  Christmas.  The  writer  expected  to 
find  the  eggs  laid  in  deep  burrows,  as  is  customary  with 
so-called  Mutton-birds,  and  had  taken  a  hooked  stick  with 
which  to  rake  out  any  eggs,  but  this  was  not  required.  Our 
attention  was  first  attracted  by  the  extraordinary  noises  that 
the  birds  made,  and  which  resembled  the  whining  and  bark- 
ing of  several  puppies.  Peering  down  through  the  bushes, 
as  we  lay  full  length  on  them,  we  could  see  several  of  the 
Petrels  shuffling  about  below  us,  but  out  of  arm's  reach. 
Most  of  the  birds  were  covering  and  protecting  an.  egg,  and 
seemed  to  move  about,  to  some  extent,  keeping  the  eggs 
hidden  beneath  them.  They  were  most  devoted  to  them, 
and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  abandon  them,  as  of  course 
specimens  were  required  for  identification  and  comparison 
with  those  of  other  species.  Not  being  able  to  reach  a 
bird  or  an  egg,  Mr.  Edwards  got  excited,  and,  before  I 
could  prevent  him,  shot  one  of  the  birds  with  my  "410  gun, 
at  a  range  of  a  few  feet,  and  succeeded  in  badly  smashing 
one  of  its  wings,  but  a  passably  good  skin  was  made  of  it 
afterwards.  Several  of  the  birds  were  eventually  captured 
alive  with  our  hands.  They  bit  and  scratched  very  severely, 
and  constantly  uttered  their  peculiar  noises. 

The  legs  and   feet  of  the   birds  were  bright  carmine  in 
colour,  and    quite    unlike    those    of    any   other    species    of 
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Mutton-bird  obtained  by  rae  in  former  years,  either  at 
Point  Cloates,  or  Breaksea  and  other  islands  off  the  south 
coast  of  Western  Australia  *. 

Searching  all  round  the  bases  of  the  cliffs,  several  more 
eggs  Avere  found  in  miniature  caverns  with  sandy  floors. 
No  birds  were  sitting  on  them,  as  they  had  probably  been 
scared  by  the  shooting  and  noises  above,  and  had  gone  away. 
It  was  much  easier  for  any  birds  to  fly  away  from  their  eggs, 
than  it  was  for  those  beneath  the  dense  tangled  bushes. 
The  rocky  nature  of  the  island  would  prevent  burroAving  to 
any  extent.  We  searched  the  whole  of  it  pretty  thoroughly 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  owing  to  its  small  size,  and  saw 
no  burroAvs.  The  laying  season  had  evidently  only  just 
commenced,  as  all  the  eggs  examined  Avere  quite  fresh. 
There  was  no  nesting  material  Avhatever  below  any  of  the 
eggs.  From  what  I  could  learn  from  the  residents  of  the 
locality,  Slope  Island  is  the  only  one  from  which  they  collect 
Mutton-birds^  eggs,  although  there  are  Lefebre  Island,  about 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Slope  Island,  and  Leschenault  Island, 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  it^  at  the  south  end  of  Freycinet 
Estuary.  Heavily  southerly  winds  prevented  me  from  visiting 
the  last-named  islands,  as  I  had  hoped  to  do,  and  as  the 
anchorage  is  unsafe  at  Slope  Island,  only  a  few  hours  could 
be  spent  there. 

Hydroprogne  caspia  strenua. 

Tiie  Australian  Caspian  Tern  was  not  uncommon  at  Dirk 
Flartog  and  the  Peron. 

Thalasseus  bergii  gA/srendolenae. 

The  West  Australian  Crested  Tern  was  common  both  at 
Dirk  Hartog  and  the  Peron. 

Sternnla  nereis  horni. 

Several  White-faced  Ternlets  were  seen  at  the  large 
mangroA^e  lagoon  on  the  Peron. 

*  lu  '  The  Ibis  '  for  1902  (p.  204)  Mr.  R.  Hall  states  that  tke  legs  and 
feet  were  fleshy  Avhite  in  examples  breeding  on  the  Iloutman  Abrolhos 
Islands, 
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Melanosterna  anaethetus  novaehoUandiae. 

A  good  mauy  Australian  Bridled  Terns  were  seen  at  Slope 
Island  on  16  November,  1916.  A  single  fresh  egg  was 
found  on  the  bare  ledge  of  a  cliff  there,  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  sea.  Attention  was  attracted  to  it  by  seeing  one 
of  the  birds  constantly  flying  to  the  ledge  and  hovering 
close  to  the  egg. 


■"»&• 


Bruchigavia  novaehoUandiae  longirostris. 

Western  Silver  Gulls  were  plentiful  in  all  parts  of  Shark's 
Bay.  Scores  of  them  were  to  be  seen  daily  around  the  home- 
stead on  Dirk  Hartog  Island,  many  of  them  waiting  for  a 
chance  of  stealing  some  of  the  food  thrown  to  the  fowls, 
and  more  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station  "  gallows," 
where  sheep  were  killed  daily  when  shearing  was  in  progress^ 
The  birds  jjaid  their  attention  most  to  eating  particles  of 
fat  off  the  entrails  and  skins  of  the  slaughtered  sheep.  As 
scores,  and  sometimes  hundreds  of  lambs  were  daily  ear- 
marked, castrated,  and  tailed  in  the  sheep-yards  at  shearing- 
time,  the  large  mob  of  these  Gulls  that  was  always  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  buildings  would,  as  soon  as  they  observed 
lambs  being  so  treated,  perch  in  long  rows  on  the  top 
rails  of  the  sheep-yards,  in  close  proximity  to  the  scene  of 
operations,  waiting  to  feed  on  the  testicles  of  the  lambs  as 
soon  as  the  latter  had  all  been  let  out  of  the  yards,  and  the 
operators  gone  away.  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  manager,  informed 
me  that  numbers  of  these  Gulls  breed  on  Egg  Island, 
near  Quoin  Bluff,  on  the  mid-east  coast  of  Dirk  Hartog. 
As  many  recently  fledged  birds  of  the  year  were  seen 
about  the  station,  still  being  fed  by  the  parent  birds,  on 
September  28,  the  breeding-season  is  probably  in  August. 

Gabiamis  pacificns  georgi. 

Tiie  Western  Pacific  Gull  was  fairly  common  about  Dirk 
Hartog  and  the  Peron.  The  mature  birds  are  known  as 
"  Mollyhawks  "  by  the  residents,  who  will  not  believe  they 
are  the  same  species  as  the  young  birds  in  their  brown 
plumage. 
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Arenaria  interpres  oahuensis. 

A  few  Turnstones  were  seen  on  the  east  coast  of  Dirk 
Hartog  towards  the  end  of  May,  1916.  One  was  shot  out 
of  a  party  of  three. 

HaBmatopus  ostralegus  longirostris. 

The  Pied  Oystei'catcher  was  common  on  the  sandy  heaches 
both  at  Dirk  Hartog  and  the  Peron.  The  residents  frequently 
shoot  them  for  cooking  purposes. 

Hasmatopus  niger  bernieri. 

Tiie  Western  Black  Oystercatcher  was  not  so  numerous 
either  on  Dirk  Hartog  or  the  Peron  as  the  Pied  Oyster- 
catcher,  and,  as  usual,  was  generally  found  on  rocky 
beaches. 

Zonifer  tricolor  gwendolenae. 

Black-breasted  Plover  were,  on  several  occasions,  seen  and 
heard,  out  of  gun-shot,  on  a  fairly  open  hard  flat  at  about 
the  middle  of  Dirk  Hartog  Island.  No  examples  were 
obtained.     This  species  was  not  observed  on  the  Peron. 

Squatarola  sqnatarola  hypomelus. 

A  good  many  Eastern  Grey  Plover  were  seen  on  the 
beach  at  Dirk  Hartog,  during  my  second  visit  there,  early 
in  October,  1916 ;  also  on  the  beach  and  at  the  big  mangrove 
lagoon  on  the  Peron  later  on  in  the  same  year. 

Pagoa  leschenaultii. 

The  Large  Sand-Dotterel  was  not  nearly  so  common  on 
Dirk  Hartog  as  it  is  about  Carnarvon  and  Point  Cloates. 
A  few  odd  birds  only  were  seen,  in  May  and  October,  and 
some  on  Peron  in  December. 

Leucopolius  ruficapillus  tormenti. 

A  few  Pale  Red-capped  Dotterel  were  seen  on  Dirk 
Hartog  at  the  end  of  May. 

Numenius  cyanopus. 

Australian.  Curlew  were  noted  both  on  Dirk  Hartog  and 
the  Peroi  from  earlj^  October  and  during  the  next  three 
months. 
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Phaeopns  phaeopus  variegatus. 

Eastern  Whimbrel  were  much  more  numerous  on  Dirk 
Hartog  and  the  Perou  than  the  Curlew.  On  one  occasion 
several  Whimbrel  were  seen  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  perched 
on  the  top  of  some  fencing-posts  in  thick  scrub,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  beach.  One  day,  when  I  was  concealed  in 
some  mangroves  near  the  beach  watching  Waders  feeding, 
especially  a  Whimbrel  that  was  coming  towards  me,  the 
bird  caught  sight  of  me,  stopped  feeding,  and  after  re- 
maining in  a  rigid  attitude  for  a  few  seconds,  it  ran  a  few 
yards,  and  got  on  to  a  mass  of  dry,  brown  and  white  striped 
seaweed  just  above  high-water  mark.  Then  crouching  its 
head  and  neck,  it  stood  quite  still.  Taking  my  eyes  off  it 
for  a  short  space  of  time,  the  bird  could  not  be  again 
"picked  up"  until  binoculars  were  used  to  locate  it. 
Apparently  the  bird  deliberately  selected  this  heap  of  sea- 
weed for  the  sake  of  the  protective  colouring,  which  exactly 
corresponded  with  its  general  plumage. 

Vetola  lapponica  baneri. 

Barred-rumped  Godwits  (eastern  form)  were  plentiful  on 
Dirk  Hartog  Island  and  tlie  Peron. 

Actitis  hypoleucTis  auritus. 

One  bird  only  of  tlie  Eastern  Common  Sandpiper  was 
seen  on  Peron  beach  ;  it  was  at  tlie  same  place  on  several 
days  in  Noveml)er,  1916. 

Glottis  nebularius  glottoides. 

One  specimen  of  tlie  exceedingly  wary  Eastern  Green- 
shank  only  was  seen,  and  shot  as  it  was  feeding  on  mangrove 
mud-banks  on  the  Peron.  It  came  within  range  of  me  as 
I  kept  well  concealed  among  the  mangroves. 

Pisobia  minuta  ruflcoUis. 

Red-necked  Stints  were  seen  on  the  Dirk  Hartog  beaches 
in  April  and  May,  and  also  there  and  on  the  Peron  from 
October  1916  to  January  1917.  A  party  of  six  were 
observed  through  binoculars  on  May  13,  and  some  of  them 
had  distinct  rufous  collars. 
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Limnocinclus  acuminatus. 

Sharp-tailed  Stints  were  common  in  mangroves  on  the 
Peron  in  November  and  December. 

Erolia  ferruginea  chinensis. 

Eastern  Curlew  Sandpipers  were  seen,  in  company  with 
other  waders,  on  the  mud-jflats  of  tlie  large  mangrove  lagoon 
on  the  Peron. 

Burhinus  magnirostris  broomei. 

Western  Stone-Plovers  were  not  uncommon  on  Dirk 
Hartog,  but,  as  usual,  were  rarely  seen  in  daytime,  although 
their  wailing  notes  were  heard  at  most  of  my  camps  ;  I  was 
anxious  to  obtain  specimens  of  these  birds,  as  their  foot- 
prints appeared  to  be  unusually  small.  No  specimens, 
however,  were  obtained,  although  one  camp-out  was  made 
on  purpose  to  attain  this  object,  at  a  locality  where  the 
station  employees  said  these  birds  were  often  seen.  Not  one 
of  these  birds  was  observed  on  the  Peron,  although  they 
occur  there. 

Austrotis  australis  derbyi. 

Northern  Bustards  were  plentiful  both  on  Dirk  Hartog 
and  the  Peron. 

Demiegretta  sacra. 

A  few  Reef-Herons  of  both  the  blue  and  white  forms 
were  seen  on  Dirk  Hartog  Island  and  the  Peron. 

Hypoleucus  varius  pertM. 

Pied  Cormorants  were  abundant  on  Dirk  Hartog  Island 
and  the  Peron,  and  when  sailing  across  Denham  Sound, 
between  the  above-mentioned  localities,  numbers  of  the 
birds  were  seen  fishing  all  the  way  across  (the  distance  from 
shore  to  shore  is  from  15  to  20  miles). 

Catoptropelecamis  conspicillatus  westralis. 

One  or  two  Pelicans  were  occasionally  seen  fishing  in 
the  shallow  sea  at  Dirk  Hartog  Island,  and  hundreds  were 
observed  in  the  large  mangrove  lagoon  on  the  Peron.  Years 
ago  Pelicans  bred  in  a  "rookery^'  on  Pelican  Island  in 
Shark's  Bay,  and  probably  still  do  so. 

2q2 
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Circus  assimilis  rogersi. 

The  Spotted  Harrier  was  only  seen  on  one  occasion  on 
Dirk  Hartog  Island,  viz.  12  October,  1916,  and  it  is  a  bird 
that  is  not  easily  overlooked.  This  is  the  only  record  in 
the  conrse  of  ray  two  visits  to  that  island,  from  April  25 
to  May  26,  and  from  September  27  to  November  II,  1916. 
Several  were  observed  on  the  Peron  between  11  November, 
1916,  and  19  Jannary,  1917.  It  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  the  smaller  Raptores  were  distinctly  scarce  in  botli 
these  localities.  The  absence  of  timber  is  probably  one 
reason  for  this,  and  another  may  be  that  the  prevailing 
dense  scrub  and  thicket  afford  safe  shelter  for  the  resident 
birds,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  small  size,  and  usually 
reside  in  the  bushes. 

Urospiza  fasciata  cruenta. 

Lesser  Goshawks  were  very  rarely  seen  on  Dirk  Hartog. 
One  was  shot  there  that  had  been  paying  attention  to  the 
station  fowls  for  some  clays.  They  Avere  not  noted  on  the 
Peron. 

Accipiter  cirrocephalus  broomei. 

One  Sparrow-hawk  was  seen  on  Dirk  Hartog.  None  on 
the  Peron. 

Qroaetus  audax  carteri. 

No  Wedge-tailed  Eagles  were  noted  on  the  Peron,  but 
they  are  still  fairly  common  on  Dirk  Hartog,  although  they 
are  systematically  shot  or  poisoned,  and  the  eggs  and  young 
destroyed  in  tlie  nests,  which  are  easy  of  access,  being,  in 
default  of  timl)er,  built  in  the  tops  of  the  "We-arra" 
stunted  trees  previously  mentioned,  so  the  nests  are  only 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  above  the  ground.  The  breeding- 
season  is  much  later  on  Dirk  Hartog  than  in  the  Gascoyne 
and  Point  Cloates  districts,  where  eggs  were  generally  laid 
late  in  May.  July  and  August  are  when  eggs  are  looked  for 
on  Dirk  Hartog.  Small  young  were  seen  in  the  nest  there 
on  September  20,  and  a  bird  almost  full-grown  was  brought 
in  to  the  station  on  October  24. 
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Cuncuma  leucogaster. 

The  White- bellied  Sea-Eagle  was  fairly  common  on  Dirk 
Hartog  Island,  although  it  is  shot  whenever  a  chance  occurs 
to  do  so.  The  manager  of  the  island  station  informed  me 
that  these  birds  are  very  destructive  to  lambs,  hence  their 
persecution.  As  they  doubtless  mostly  breed  on  the  vast 
cliffs  of  the  west  coast,  they  may  be  able  to  hold  their  own 
for  many  years.  There  is  an  eyrie  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
island  at  Quoin  Bluff,  where  eggs  were  laid  last  year.  A 
bird  of  the  year  was  shot  at  the  station  7  October,  1916,  as 
it  was  hovering  above  the  poultry-run. 

A  few  of  these  birds  were  seen  on  the  Peron. 

leracidea  berigora  occidentalis. 

Only  one  Brown  H;ivvk  vvas  seen  on  Diik  Hartog  ;  it  was 
shot  ou  November  9  as  it  was  in  very  peculiar  plumage, 
with  patches  of  cream-colour  interspersed  with  the  usual 
brown. 

This  species  was  not  noted  on  the  Peron,  wliich  is  remark- 
able, as  it  is  by  far  the  commonest  bird  of  prey  in  Western 
Australia. 

Cerchneis  cenchroides  unicolor. 

The  Western  Nankeen  Kestrel  was  fairly  numerous  both 
on  Dirk  Hartog  and  the  Peron,  and  many  more  of  them 
were  seen  on  the  island  than  on  the  mainland.  This  vvas 
probably  because,  on  my  first  visit  to  the  island,  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  simply  swarming  with  domestic  mice.  The 
station-house  was  alive  with  them,  and  all  the  sandy  ground 
from  there  to  the  north  end  of  the  island  was  pitted  with 
their  foot-prints.  They  were  a  great  nuisance  at  my  camp, 
as  they  got  among  the  food  and  could  not  be  kept  out  of 
my  blankets  when  I  was  sleeping.  The  Kestrels  on  Dirk 
Hartog  must  breed  in  the  crevices  and  on  ledges  of  the 
cliffs.     They  were  always  shy  and  difficult  to  approach. 

On  the  Peron,  I  was  shown  a  heap  of  seaweed  under 
a  bunk  in  a  small  corrugated  iron  hut,  erected  for  the 
convenience  of  the  station  employees.  A  pair  of  Kestrels 
utilized  this  seaweed  as  a  nest,  eggs  being  laid  on  it  last 
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year.  The  seaweed,  no  doubt,  was  blown  inside  the  hut  by 
the  wind,  as  the  hut  was  on  the  edge  ot"  the  beach.  In 
another  hut,  but  seldom  used,  a  Kestrel  had  laid  its  eggs  on 
the  top  of  the  heap  of  wood  ashes  in  the  fireplace.  The 
birds  used  the  chimney  to  go  in  or  out  of  the  small  building. 

Fandion  haliaetus  cristatus. 

The  White-headed  Osprey  was  fairly  common  on  Dirk 
Hartog  Island.  Several  nests  were  seen  on  rocky  bluffs  of 
the  east  coast,  and  they  were  being  repaired  and  renewed 
for  the  coming  breeding-season  from  the  middle  of  May. 
On  the  15th  of  that  month  I  was  interested  in  watching 
an  Osprey  drive  off  a  White-bellied  Sea-Eagle  that  had 
approached  the  former's  nest.  Tiie  Osprey  kept  rising 
above  the  Eagle  high  up  in  the  air,  and  every  time  it 
swooped  down  at  it  the  latter  turned  itself  edgeways, 
opposing  the  edge  of  its  upper  wing  to  the  Osprey,  so  that 
the  Osprey  was  unable  to  do  any  damage  to  its  larger 
opponent.  On  1  October,  1916,  a  young  Osprey  almost 
ready  to  fly  was  taken  from  its  nest  by  one  of  the  shearers 
and  brought  in  to  the  station. 

A  few  Ospreys  were  observed  on  the  Peron,  but  they  were 
not  numerous. 

Neonanodes  petrophilus  petrophilus. 

Western  Rock- Parrots  occurred  on  both  Dirk  Hartog 
Island  and  the  Peron,  but  could  not  be  called  numerous. 
Only  two  birds  were  seen  on  the  first  visit  to  the  island, 
which  means  that  I  was  there  a  month  without  observing 
any  others.  This  pair  of  birds  settled  on  the  ground 
May  21,  just  in  front  of  the  homestead,  a  few  feet  above 
high-water  mark.  The  weather  was  very  unsettled  at  the 
time,  and  showery.  They  were  both  females  :  one  was  in  very 
ragged  plumage  and  with  only  one  tail-feather,  the  other  was 
in  fair  plumage.  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  station  manager,  informed 
me  that  these  birds  breed  regularly  in  the  crevices  of  a 
rocky  point  (Notch  Point)  three  miles  north  of  the  home- 
stead, but  although  I  examined  this  place  several  times  on 
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each  visit  to  the  island,  not  a  single  bird  was  seen  there. 
On  the  second  visit,  a  few  of  these  Parrots  were  seen  on 
different  occasions  at  a  well  about  a  mile  from  the  beach  on 
a  large  open  stony  flat.  They  went  there  in  order  to  drink 
from  the  sheep-troughs.  Half  a  mile  distant  from  this  well, 
some  clumps  of  the  "We-arra"  trees  grew  among  otlicr 
scrub.  Small  parties  of  three  to  five  Rock- Parrots  were 
seen  in  these  stunted  trees  on  several  dates  in  October,  1916. 
They  were  evidently  eating  the  hard  seeds  out  of  the  long 
pendent  pods  hanging  in  the  branches,  and  were  also  feeding 
on  grass-seeds  on  the  ground  in  the  vicinity.  Nearly  all 
these  Parrots  were  in  poor  and  ragged  plumage,  and  showed 
no  signs  of  breeding  either  in  May  or  Oetol)er-November. 
Most  probably  the  breeding-season  is  in  July  or  August, 
which  is  the  time  when  most  birds  lay  in  mid-west  West 
Australia. 

When  visiting  Slope  Island,  about  lifteen  miles  south- 
west of  Denham,  on  16  Noveniber,  1916,  we  quite  expected 
to  find  Rock-Parrots^  eggs  there,  as  the  pearlers  ail  said  tliis 
was  their  main  breeding-place  in  Shark  Bay,  but  only  two  of 
the  birds  were  seen,  arid  they  did  not  seem  to  be  breeding. 
A  small  flock  of  about  ten  of  these  Parrots,  and  some  smaller 
parties,  were  in  the  mangroves  at  the  big  lagoon  on  the 
Peron  on  November  30,  and  on  several  occasions  when 
out  with  gun  in  the  thickets  near  Denham,  one  or  two  pairs 
or  single  birds  were  seen.  Comparison  of  Shark  Bay  Rock- 
Parrots  with  skins  of  the  same  species  in  the  Perth  Museum 
from  the  sonth-west  of  West  Australia,  shows  no  appreciable 
difference  between  them. 

Eurostopodus  argus  harterti. 

Although  no  Spotted  Nightjars  came  under  my  own 
observation,  Mr.  Lloyd,  manager  of  Dirk  Hartog  Station, 
had  in  his  possession  two  undoubted  eggs  of  this  species, 
which  he  said  lie  took  from  off  the  bare  ground,  under  a  bush, 
on  a  rather  stony  ridge  on  the  island,  some  years  before  my 
visit.  He  saw  the  bird  leave  the  eggs,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  had  flushed  a  Nightjar  from  the  same  ridge. 
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Micropus  pacificus  pacificus. 

Several  White-rumped  Swifts  were  seen  near  Denhaiu, 
13  January,  1917. 

As  recorded  in  ''Birds  of  the  North-west  Cape"  (Emu, 
iii.  p.  95),  the  appearance  of  this  species  in  the  raid-west 
invariably  denotes  unsettled  weather  in  the  north-west — 
there  was  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  with  rain  at  Broome  about 
the  above  date. 

Heteroscenes  pallidus  occidentalis. 

Only  oue  Western  Pallid  Cuckoo  was  observed  on  Dirk 
Hartog  Island,  and  this  was  a  fledged  bird  of  the  year  shot 
on  20  October,  1916,  for  identification.  This  species  was 
not  seen  on  the  Peron,  which  is  remarkable,  as  it  is  usually 
one  of  the  commonest  winter  visitors  about  the  Gascoyne 
and  mid-west  districts,  and  they  are  such  noisy  birds  they 
cannot  be  overlooked.  If  I  had  been  in  Shark  Bay  in  the 
winter  months  proper — June,  July,  August, — probably  more 
Cuckoos  would  havo  been  seen.  There  were  plenty  of  them 
from  Carnarvon  to  North-west  Cape  during  those  months 
last  year  (1916). 

Lamprococcyx  plagosus  carteri. 

Only  two  Western  Bronze  Cuckoos  were  seen  on  Dirk 
Hartog  Island,  both  fledgelings.  One  was  shot  28  September, 
1916,  as  it  was  flying  about  in  the  scrub  and  being  fed  by  two 
icmale  Nesonialurus  leucopterus  (Black-and-white  Wrens). 
They  were  under  observation  with  binoculars  for  some  time, 
and  this  must  be  a  new  record  for  host  of  this  Cuckoo.  The 
other  fledgling  was  shot  near  the  same  place  on  19  October, 
1916.  No  foster-parents  were  visible,  but  a  Ptilotis  sonora 
was  making  determined  attacks  on  the  young  Cuckoo.  No 
Bronze  Cuckoos  were  seen  on  the  Peron. 

Hirundo  neoxena  carteri. 

Western  Welcome  Swallows  were  common  both  on  Dirk 
Hartog  Island  and  the  Peron,  and  were  breeding  under  the 
verandahs. 

About   15   May,   1916,  when   camped    at    Sandy    Point, 
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twenty-five  miles  north  of  Dirk  Hartog  Station,  Swallows 
were  there  in  hundreds,  and  in  greater  nural)ers  than  ever 
previously  seen  by  me. 

Cheramceca  leucosternum  leucosternum. 

Western  Black-and-white  Swallows  were  only  observed 
on  the  Peroa  peninsula,  where  a  few  pairs  were  breeding  in 
low  cliffs  of  congealed  sand  a  little  south  of  Denham  and 
also  on  sandy  cliffs  twelve  miles  north. 

Melanodryas  cncnUata  picata. 

A  few  pairs  of  Pied  Robins  were  seen  on  Diik  Hartog 
Island  and  Peron  peninsula.  Fledged  young  were  noted  in 
October  on  the  island. 

Rhipidura  flabellifera  preissi. 

Western  Fantails  were  not  observed  on  Dirk  Hartog 
Island,  but  a  few  were  seen  in  mangroves  on  the  Peron. 

Leucocirca  tricolor  picata. 

Western  Black-and-white  Fantails  were  fairly  commtni 
both  on  Dirk  Hartog  and  the  Peron.  At  the  large  man- 
grove lagoon  on  the  Peron,  on  24  November,  1916,  a  nest, 
containing  two  almost  full-grown  young,  was  seen  about 
four  feet  off  the  ground,  in  a  mangrove. 

Coracina  novaehoUandiaB  subpallida. 

A  pair  only  of  North-western  Black-faced  Cuckoo-Shrikes 
was  seen  on  Dirk  Hartog  Island,  in  "  We-arra^'  thicket  in 
April,  1916. 

Morganornis  super ciliosus  (subsp.  ?). 

No  White-browed  Babblers  were  seen  on  Dirk  Hartog 
Island,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  occur  there,  which  is 
remarkable,  seeing  how  ubiquitous  this  species  is  through- 
out the  mid- west.  Such  a  garrulous  bird  is  not  easily 
overlooked. 

They  occur  on  the  Peron,  but  not  commonly,  and  some 
were  seen,  and  sj)ecimens  shot  for  identification,  both  there 
and  on  Edel  Land  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  South 
Passage.     The  birds  obtained  were  larger  and  had  bigger 
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and  more  curved  bills  than  birds  from  Carnarvoii  and  further 
north,  aud  resembled  the  south-western  birds, 

Calamanthus  campestris  hartogi  Carter,  Bull.  B.  O.  C. 
xxxvii.  1916,  p.  6. 

The  Dirk  Hartog  Pield-Wren  was  plentiful  on  the  island, 
and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Calamanthus  occurring  on 
the  Perou.  The  habits  and  song  are  the  same  as  those  of 
C.  rubiginusus,  which  occurs  further  north.  The  birds  are 
mostly  found  in  fairly  open  scrub,  and  were  not  seen  in  the 
dense  dark  growths  of  the  large  wattle  bushes.  The  pleasant 
song  is  almost  invariably  uttered  when  the  bird  is  perched 
on  the  topmost  twig  of  a  bush,  a  dead  twig  seeming  to  be 
chosen  by  preference,  and  both  sexes  are  often  seen  in  this 
position.  Upon  any  alarm,  as  at  the  approach  of  some  one, 
the  birds  dive  down  into  the  bush,  and  either  run  or  hop 
very  rapidly  along  the  ground,  and  are  not  easily  Hushed 
again.  The  tail  is  almost  always  carried  very  erect,  and 
when  one  of  these  birds  is  seen  for  a  moment,  it  can  easily 
be  mistaken  for  an  Amytornis.  Although  these  birds  are 
usually  very  shy,  they  can  sometimes  be  "  chirped "  close 
up.  One  alarm-note  is  somewhat  like  the  alarm  "churr-r-r" 
of  Oreoica  cristata.  Another  resembles  the  "  han-han-han  " 
of  the  English  Herring-Gull  when  heard  at  a  distance. 
No  nests  or  eggs  were  discovered,  as  my  second  visit  to  the 
island  (at  the  end  of  September)  was  evidently  too  late  for 
them.  Many  fledged  young  birds  were  observed  on  various 
dates  after  September  39.  In  all  probability  many  of  this 
species,  and  other  small  birds,  had  nested  after  the  heavy 
rains  that  fell  over  the  district  in  January,  1916,  as  the 
majority  of  birds  occurring  in  the  mid-  and  north-west  areas 
breed  immediately  after  any  heavy  rainfall. 

Calamanthus  campestris  peroni,  subsp.  nov. 

The  Peron  Field- Wren  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Dirk 
Hartog  bird,  and  is  therefore  here  described  as  a  new  sub- 
species. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  have  this  bird  figured 
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tit  preseut,  as  was  iuteuded,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  few 
speeimeus  obtained  were  left  iu  Western  Australia,  with  the 
bulk  of  the  collections  made  on  the  trip,  to  wait  safer  con- 
ditions for  forwarding  across  the  seas.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  only  a  few  of  the  smaller-sized  novelties  obtained  were 
sent  to  England  by  registered  letter-post,  and  had  they  been 
forwarded  by  parcel  post,  they  would  have  been  lost  in  the 
mail-boat  on  which  I  travelled,  and  which  was  torpedoed  in 
the  English  Channel.  It  is  hoped  that  a  paper  dealing  with 
the  birds  observed  and  collected  further  north  than  Shark 
Buy  may  be  published  in  'The  Ibis'  at  some  future  date, 
when  the  rest  of  the  collection  has  reached  England. 

The  specimens  obtained  of  Calamunthus  c.  peroni  are  quite 
unlike  any  of  the  long  series  obtained  of  C  c.  hartoyi,  and 
more  closely  resemble  C.  c.  rubiginosus  from  Point  Cloates 
and  the  North-west  Cape  districts  (200  to  300  miles  north  of 
Shark  Bay)  and  dalamanthus  c.  ivayensis  from  the  Day  Dawn 
district  (300  miles  soutli-east  and  inland  from  Shark  Bay). 

A  careful  comparison  of  skins  iu  the  Perth  Museum 
from  these  two  districts  with  the  Peron  birds,  shows  that 
the  Peron  birds  are  much  more  rufous  in  general  colouring 
than  either  of  them,  and  are  especially  of  a  richer  rufous 
on  the  crown.  The  white  superciliary  stripe  is  much  more 
pronounced  in  C.  c.  peroni,  as  also  are  the  striatious  on  the 
mantle. 

The  Peron  birds  have  larger  and  stronger  bills,  and  are 
bigger-made  birds  than  those  from  Point  Cloates  or  Day 
Dawn. 

Calamanthus  campestris  hartogi  is  much  duller  iu  general 
colour  than  C.  c.  peroni,  and  is  a  smaller  bird,  resembling 
more  the  form  from  Dorre  Island  (C  c.  dorrie). 

A  single  female  specimen  of  Calamanthus,  obtained  on  the 
mainland  (Edel  Land),  at  the  south  end  of  Useless  Inlet, 
differs  from  Ijoth  C.  c.  hartogi  and  C.  c.  peroni,  but  most 
resembles  the  former.  A  series  of  skins  is  required  from 
there  before  a  definite  opinion  can  be  formed. 

The  subspecies  on  the  Peron  was  not  nearly  so  common 
as  the  form  on  Dirk  Hartog.     Their  habits  and  song  are 
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similar,  but  the  Peron  birds  appeared  to  be  much  more 
wary  and  difficult  to  obtain.  Sometimes  tliey  run  along  the 
ground,  with  tail  in  a  horizontal  position,  at  great  speed,  on 
the  bare  spaces  o£  sand  between  the  bushes,  and  dodge  about 
so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  keep  thera  in  sight,  even 
when  one  runs  after  tliem.  At  other  times  they  hop  with 
tails  erect,  and  on  several  occasions,  having  only  caught 
a  momentary  glimpse  of  a  bird,  I  mistook  it  for  an 
Amytornis. 

The  specimens  were  obtained  between  20  November,  1916, 
and  18  January,  1917,  and  showed  no  signs  of  breeding. 

No  Calamanthus  has  ever  been  observed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carnarvon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gascoyne  River,  where  I 
have  systematically  observed  and  collected  birds  since  1886. 
Nor  has  any  Calamanthus  been  seen  south  of  Mauds  Landing 
(160  miles  north  of  Carnarvon),  where  C.  c.  rubiginosus 
appears  to  find  its  southern  coastal  limit. 

Ephthianura  albifrons  westralensis. 

White-fronted  Chats  were  only  observed  at  one  locality 
on  Dirk  liartog  Island,  viz.,  the  open  flat  around  the  west 
well,  three  miles  from  the  homestead.  A  few  small  parties 
of  these  birds  were  always  in  the  vicinity  of  this  well.  They 
were  not  seen  on  the  Peron. 

Parephthiannra  tricolor  assimilis. 

These  Tricoloured  Chats  were  only  seen  once  on  Dirk 
Hartog  Island,  viz.  on  1  May,  1916,  at  the  Cape  Inscription 
Lighthouse,  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  island.  One 
bird  was  shot  for  identification  from  a  small  party  of  them. 
A  heavy  north-east  gale  was  blowing  (i.  e.  off  the  mainland). 
This  species  is  very  common  about  the  Gascoyne  and  further 
north,  after  either  winter  or  summer  rains.  It  was  not  seen 
on  the  Peron. 

Acanthiza  sp.  ? 

No  Acanthiza  was  observed  on  Dirk  Hartog  Island,  which 
is  remarkable,  as  the  prevailing  scrub  there  suggests  a  good 
habitat. 
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An  Acanthiza,  species  not  determined,  was  fairly  common 
in  the  Peron  peninsula  scrubs.  To  me  it  appeared  to  be 
A.  urojjygialis,  but  as  no  skins  of  the  series  obtained  have 
yet  reached  England,  notes  on  them  must  be  deferred  for 
the  second  paper. 

Sericornis  maculatiis  hartogi  Carter,  Bull.  B.  O.  C. 
xxxvii.  1916,  p.  6. 

This  new  Scrub- Wren  was  the  commonest  bird  on  Dirk 
Hartog  Island.  Almost  every  bush  of  any  size  seemed  to 
hold  one  or  two,  and  on  very  windy  days  (which  often 
occur  in  the  summer  months),  when  small  birds  keep  in  the 
shelter  of  the  scrub,  one  has  only  to  sit  down  under  a  bush, 
squeak  with  one's  lips,  and  one,  or  a  pair  of  this  species, 
will  almost  invariably  appear  at  once.  Tliey  are  excessively 
tame,  and  will  hop  about  among  the  twigs  within  a  foot 
of  one's  face,  often  uttering  a  scolding  note  like  "tchut, 
tchut."  At  other  times  they  have  what  appears  to  be  an 
alarm-note  like  ''  pce-wee-wee." 

What  seems  to  be  their  song  is  a  musical  trilling, 
resembling  that  of  the  British  Grasshopper-Warbler. 

Many  fledged  young  were  seen  after  the  end  of  September. 

Scrub-Wrens  also  occurred  on  the  Peron  peninsula,  but 
were  not  nearly  so  plentiful  as  on  Dirk  Hartog  Island. 
Their  habits  and  notes  were  the  same. 

No  Scrub-Wrens  have  ever  ])een  observed  by  the  writer  in 
the  Gascoyne  district  or  further  north. 

Hallornis  cyanotiis.     (Plate  X.) 

Malurus  leucopterus  (nee  Dumont),  Gonld,  Bds.  Australia, 
iii.  pi.  25  ;  id.  Handb.  Birds  Austr.  i.  1865,  p.  330. 

Malurus  cyanotus  Gould,  Handb.  Birds  Austr.  i.  1865, 
p.  331. 

Malurus  leuconotus  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1865,  p.  198;  id. 
Ilandb.  Birds  Austr.  i.  1865,  p.  332;  id.  Birds  Austr. 
folio,  Suppl.,  pi.  24. 

As  the  original  Malurus  leucopterus,  which  was  discovered 
on  Dirk  Hartog  Island  by  the  French  expedition  in  the  year 
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1818,  was  re-discovered  by  me  last  year  (1916),  the  con- 
fusion which  has  so  long-  existed  between  M.  leucopierus  and 
M.  cyanotus  is  now  satisfactorily  cleared  up,  as  the  original 
species,  of  which  the  type  has  been  lost  for  98  years,  proves 
to  be  a  black  and  white,  and  not  a  blue  and  white  form. 
The  remaining  point  still  in  dispute  is  whether  there  is  a 
Blue  and  White,  White-backed  Wren,  in  addition  to  the 
well-known  Blue  and  White,  Blue-backed  Wren.  It  is  my 
belief  that  these  two  species  are  the  same,  and  I  will  give 
my  reason  for  this. 

White-winged  Wrens,  i.  e.  the  blue  and  white  form,  were 
not  seen  anywhere  on  Dirk  Hartog  Island,  and  apparently  do 
not  occur  there,  but  they  are  on  the  mainland  immediately 
south  of  the  island,  so  that  it  appears  that  the  narrow  strip 
of  water  called  the  South  Passage,  which  at  one  place  is 
barely  a  mile  in  width  and  about  two  and  a  half  fathoms  in 
depth,  proves  an  insuperable  barrier  to  these  small  birds. 

Mr.  Edwards,  Inspector  of  Fisheries  for  Shark's  Bay,  who 
wished  to  investigate  the  vicinity  of  the  False  Entrance 
(which  at  times  has  been  mistaken  by  the  skippers  of 
passing  vessels  for  the  Soutii  Passage,  and  which  it  much 
resembles  from  the  sea),  asked  me  if  I  would  care  to  accom- 
pany him  on  a  trip  u[)  Useless  Inlet  for  this  purpose.     As 

I  was  very  anxious  to  visit  the  mainland  there  (Edel  Land) 
and  find  out  whether  it  was  the  Black  and  White,  or  Blue 
and  White  Wren  which  occurred  there,  I  at  once  accepted 
the    offer,    and    we    sailed    in    the    Government    cutter    on 

II  December,  1916,  from  Denham,  rounded  Heirisson  Head, 
and  sailed  about  thirty  miles  up  Useless  Inlet,  beyond  which 
distance  the  water  was  shallow.  We  had  an  afternoon 
ashore  with  guns,  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  in  which 
time  we  traversed  a  good  deal  of  the  conntry  (see  map). 
Many  Hallornis  cyanotus  were  seen,  and  a  male  example 
was  shot  to  prove  the  species.  There  were  no  signs  of  any 
Black  and  White  Wrens  in  tliat  locality. 

Halloi'tiis  cyanotus  was  observed  on  different  parts  of 
the  Peron,  but  was  not  common  at  the  time  of  ray  visit 
there,  viz.  November  10  to   January  19.      This   species  is 
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most  plentiful  in  the  Gascoyne  and  Point  Cloates  districts 
in  the  vvjnter  months,  after  rain.  A  male  bird  shot  on  the 
Peron  (November  28)  appeared  to  be  breeding  then,  but 
other  males  were  mostly  changing  plumage  about  tliat  date, 
and  through  December  and  January.  Two  males  in  full 
breeding-plumage  were  noted  on  12  January,  1917. 

In  Gould's  folio  edition  'Birds  of  Australia,'  vol.  iii. 
plate  25,  and  '  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  Australia,'  vol.  i. 
p.  331,  the  Blue  and  White- winged  Wren  with  a  blue  back 
is  described  under  the  name  of  Malurus  leucopterus  (Q.  &G.) . 
Gould  stated  that  he  was  doubtful  whether  this  was  the 
same  bird  as  that  figured  by  Messrs.  Quoy  and  Gaimard 
(though  first  described  by  Dumont)  in  the  'Voynge  de 
I'Urariie,'  and,  in  the  event  of  his  bird  proving  to  be 
different  (which  has  now  been  shown),  he  proposed  the 
name  of  Malurus  cyanotus,  which  name  must  now  stand. 
Gould  also  described  a  Blue  and  White-winged  Wren  with 
a  white  back  under  the  name  of  Malurus  icuconotus,  but 
said  it  was  "very  similar"  to  M.  leucopfen/s,  and  he  apjju- 
rently  described  it  from  a  single  stuffed  male  specimen 
(or  skin)  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Craufuird,  of  Budleigh 
Salterton  in  Devon.  Mr.  A.  J.  North,  in  his  'Nests 
and  Eggs  of  Birds  breeding  in  Australia  and  Tasmania/ 
p.  217,  says  he  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  two  species 
are  distinct.  In  any  case,  specimens  described  under  both 
names  have  been  obtained,  sometimes  in  the  same  locality, 
right  across  Australia  from  west  to  east — in  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  South  and  West  Australia. 

Some  years  ago  I  noticed  that  the  blue  feathers  in  the  inter- 
scapular region  in  these  birds  are  really  long  pendent  feathers 
growing  on  the  base  of  the  hack  of  the  neck,  and  if  these  are 
raised  by  a  pencil,  white  feathers  will  be  observed  growing 
beneath  them,  right  across  the  back  {vide  Plate  X.).  The 
pendent  blue  feathers  overlap  them  in  triangular  form, 
and  hang  down  over  the  mid-lower  back.  Many  specimens 
obtained  in  various  parts  of  mid-west  Australia  have  been 
examined  in  the  flesh,  immediately  after  shooting,  and  all 
had  white  feathers  uuderneath  the  blue,  varying  in  amount 
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according  to  the  season,  as  these  white  feathers  largely  fall 
out  at  the  moult.  Mudi  depends,  too,  on  the  making 
of  a  skin  as  to  whether  these  white  feathers  show  or  not. 
At  certain  stages  of  the  moult  the  pendent  blue  feathers 
may  be  very  scanty,  causing  more  white  to  show.  After 
examining  a  long  series  from  various  parts  of  Australia, 
Mr.  G.  M.  Mathews  and  myself  are  agreed  that  there  is  but 
one  species,  which  must  stand  as  Hallornis  cyanotus  (Gould) 
and  of  which  Malurus  leuconotus  Gould  is  a  synonym. 

The  Black  and  White  Wren,  Nesomahirus  I.  leucoj)terus, 
has  also  a  band  of  white  feathers  across  the  back,  concealed 
by  pendent  black  feathers. 

Leggeornis  lamberti  occidentalis. 

Red-wiiigcd  or  Western  Blue-breasted  Wrens  were, 
common  on  Dirk  Hartog  Island,  and  were  much  tamer  in 
disposition  than  either  Hallornis  cijanotus  or  Nesomalurus  I. 
leucopterus  (Black  and  White  Wrens).  The  full-plnmaged 
males  of  all  three  of  these  species  arc  always  much  wilder 
and  more  wary  than  the  females  or  immature  males,  but  the 
adult  males  of  the  species  now  under  consideration  are 
tame  as  compared  with  the  others.  Parties  of  females  and 
immaturcs  can  always  be  "chirped"  close  up,  as  long  as  one 
remains  quiet,  and,  after  a  little  patient  waiting,  the  adult 
male  can  almc^st  invariably  be  seen  lurking  in  the  foliage  of 
a  hush  behind  the  rest  of  iiis  family,  and  if  one  still  refrains 
from  moving,  it  will  most  probably  emerge  from  its  shelter 
and  approach  to  within  two  or  three  feet,  hopping  about 
in  a  very  confiding  way.  Sometimes,  when  I  have  been 
watching  a  party  of  females  and  young  birds  for  some  time, 
and  turned  to  move  away,  I  would  find  the  adult  male  was 
close  behind  me.  Female  birds  are  distinguished  from  the 
immature  males  by  having  dull  red  beaks  and  lores,  and  a 
patch  of  the  same  colour  round  the  eye.  The  immature 
males  lack  this  red  coloration,  and  have  blackish  beaks,  while 
their  general  colouring  is  darker  than  that  of  the  females. 
Females  of  the  Black  and  White  Wren  and  of  Hallornis 
cyanotus  also  lack  the  red  lores  and  mark  round  the  eye. 
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Gould,  ill  his  'Birds  of  Australia/  has  figured  the  female 
of  Malurus  lamberti  as  female  of  .1/.  leucopterus  (i.  e.  Malurus 
cyanotus)  and  the  female  of  M.  leucopterus  as  the  female  of 
M,  lamberti. 

Leggeornis  lamberti  occidentalis  is  a  very  silent  bird,  and 
I  never  heard  any  song  from  those  seen  on  Dirk  Hartog, 
nor  yet  from  any  of  the  hundreds  I  have  met  vrith  in 
various  localities  of  mid-west  Australia,  from  Shark's  Bay 
to  North-west  Cape.  It  seemed  as  if  this  species  \\  as  partial 
to  feeding  in  the  scrub  close  to  the  beach,  but  many  family 
parties  were  also  seen  further  inland  on  the  island.  It  was 
a  common  occurrence  to  notice  parties  composed  of  female 
and  immature  males  of  both  Leggeornis  I.  occidentalis  and 
Nesomaturus  I.  leucopterus  feeding  together,  and  it  took 
some  practice  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  species  and  sexes 
with  certainty.  Very  small,  but  exceedingly  active  young 
birds  were  seen  on  13  October,  1916,  having  evidently  only 
recently  left  the  nest.  Others  were  noted  on  subsequent 
dates,  but  two  adult  males,  shot  on  October  21,  were  certainly 
not  breeding  then. 

Average  measurements  of  an  adult  male  in  inches  : — 
Total  length  5'12;  wing  1-87;  tail  2-75. 

Leggeornis  lamberti  occidentalis  was  fairly  common  on  the 
Peron  peninsula,  but  no  specimens  were  observed  in  the 
short  time  spent  on  Edel  Land. 

Specimens  from  Dirk  Hartog  appeared  to  be  the  same  as 
those  from  the  Peron,  but  the  series  of  skins  obtained  have 
not  yet  been  worked  out.  Comparison  of  skins  from 
both  these  localities  with  skins  at  the  Perth  Museum 
from  Bernier  Island,  prove  the  former  to  differ  from  the 
last-named. 

Nesomalurus  leucopterus  leucopterus. 

After  an  interval  of  nearly  one  hundred  years  the  original 
Malurus  leucopterus  Dumont,  subsequently  figured  by  Quoy 
&  Gaimard,  has  again  been  obtained  in  the  locality  where  the 
type-specimen  was  got  in  1818,  namely  Dirk  Hartog  Island 
on  the  west  side  of  Shark  Bay  in  Western  Australia.     The 
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collection  of  birds  obtained  by  this  French  expedition  was 
lost  by  shipwreck,  and  ever  since  it  lias  been  impossible  for 
ornithologists  to  be  certain  whether  M.  leucopterus  was  black 
and  white,  or  blue  and  white,  in  general  colouring,  although 
the  coloured  plate  of  the  bird  (Quoy  et  Gaim.  'Zool.  de 
I'Uranie/  pi.  23)  was  fairly  accurate  so  far  as  colour  is 
concerned.  Gould  was  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  blue  and 
white  Wrens  he  obtained  in  New  South  Wales  were  the  same 
as  those  the  French  naturalists  got  on  Dirk  Hartog,  and 
described  the  bird  under  the  name  of  Malurus  leucopto'us,  with 
the  proviso  that  should  it  eventually  prove  to  be  different, 
the  name  Malurus  cyanotus  should  be  assigned  to  it.  This 
point  is  now  definitely  settled. 

I    landed    on   Dirk    Hartog   Island  on    25  April,   1916, 
hoping  to  obtain  specimens  of  both  Nesomalurus  leucopterus 
and  Diaphorillas  textilis,  but  as  the  former  bird  had  been 
declared  to  be  extinct,  and  neither  of  them  had   been  col- 
lected for  nearly  a  century,  I  was  rather  doubtful   about 
the  possibility  of  doing  this.     Taking  a  turn  with  a  •410  gun 
round  the  vicinity  of  the  station  homestead  next  morning,  a 
Wren  that  appeared  to  be  ])lue  and  white,  with  some  female 
and  immature  birds,  was  seen,  atid   folk)wed  some  distance. 
A  long  shot  at  the  male  had  no  result,  except  an  impression 
was  formed  that  it  was  the  wrong  colour,  which  was  doubt- 
less caused  by  a  glimpse  of  its  blue  tail,  and  also  that  blue 
and  white  Wrens  had  been   seen   on  the  Peron   two  days 
previously.     As  the  manager,  Mr.  Lloyd,  was  going  to  the 
north  end  of  the  island  next  day,  with  camels,  taking  rations 
for   men    camped   at  out-camps    and  windmills,  he  kindly 
offered  to  take  me  and  a  small  outfit,  and  leave  me  to  camp 
alone  some  days  at  a  well  surrounded  by  scrub,  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  island,  and  after  that  to  move  me  to  camp 
at  other  places.     On  April  27,  we  travelled  about  twenty-six 
miles  north  without  seeing  anything  especial  in  the  bird  line, 
except  one  bird  that  darted  out  of  the  scrub  close  to  the  track 
along  which  we  were  riding.     1  followed  it,  but  failed  to  get 
within  range.     It  was  certainly  a  Diaphorillas  textilis.     The 
following  day,   April  28,  Mr.  Lloyd   (who  was  leading  the 
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string  of  camels,  while  I  "  tailed  ^'  them  behind)  pointed 
to  a  Wren  with  white  shoulders  perched  on  a  bush  some 
distance  away  from  the  track.  I  dismounted,  and  followed 
the  bird  a  long  way  before  it  was  secured.  It  proved  to  be 
a  real  black  and  white  Wren,  so  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  the  trip  was  already  accomplished  ! 

The  bird  was  exceedingly  wild  and  gave  some  idea  of  the 
difficulty   to  be  experienced  in  obtaining  more  specimens, 
especially  as  it  was  the  first  one  seen  after  riding  more  than 
thirty  miles  through  most  likely  looking  scrub.     However, 
later  on  in  the  year,  when  the  adult  males  had  all  assumed 
their   breeding-plumage,    and    more   experience   had    been 
gained  of  their  habits,  and  the  sort  of  scrub  which  they 
mostly  appreciated,  a  good  series  of  examples  in  all  phases  of 
plumage  was  obtained.     The  adult  males  were  almost  in- 
variably exceedingly  wild  and  difficult  to  approach,  but  the 
females  and  immature  males  could  always  be  ''chirped" 
close  up  to  one,  often  to  within  a  yard,  and  would  remain 
there,  usually  on  the  top  twigs  of  a  small  bush,  as  long  as 
one  remained  motionless.     If  (as  very  rarely  happened)  an 
adult  male  is  come  upon  suddenly,  as  when  rounding  a  big 
bush,  it  may  remain  motionless  for  a  few  seconds,  but  if  a 
male  bird  is  not  secured  as  soon  as  it  is  sighted,  it  is  very 
seldom  that  a  second  chance  is  given,  because,  if  followed, 
the    bird    keeps    taking    a   longer    flight    every   time   it    is 
approached,  and  is  finally  lost  to  sight.     Once  only,  on  open 
ground  covered  with  low  growth  not  more  than  a  foot  in 
height,  an  adult  male  was  seen  perched  on  a  dry  stick.     As 
there  was  no  cover  to  take,  I  approached  the  bird  openly, 
and  it  remained  motionless  until  shot.     It  was  useless  at- 
tempting to  "  chirp  "  up  an  old  male,  but  sometimes,  when 
a  party  of  females  and  young  birds  was  intently  watching 
me   and   listening  to  my  "  chirping,^'  the  male  was  seen 
lurking  in  the  dense  foliage  of  a  neighbouring  bush,  but 
would  not  openly  expose  itself.     A  full-plumaged  male  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  party  of  from  six  to  ten  females 
and  young  birds,  and  leads  them  away  out  of  danger  at  high 
speed,  necessitating  hard   running  to   keep  them  in  sight. 

2r  2 
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One  or  two  of  the  birds  keep  dropping  out  of  sight,  and 
eventually  one  finds  that  the  whole  party  has  vanished  in 
the  scrub.  If  a  single  bird  could  be  chased  out  into  open 
country,  a  smart  runner  should  l)c  able  to  run  it  down,  as 
the  birds  do  not  seem  capable  of  extended  long  flight.  On 
one  occasion  I  had  an  adult  male  down  in  thick  scrub 
with  a  broken  wing,  and  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
catching-  it.  After  a  long  chase  I  managed  to  get  close 
behind  it  just  as  it  was  disappearing  under  a  large  wattle- 
bush,  and,  throwing  myself  down  with  extended  arm,  I  thrust 
it  under  the  bush  ahead  of  the  bird,  and  by  good  luck  swept 
it  clear  outside  with  a  mass  of  dead  leaves  and  twigs. 

It  needs  two  collectors  to  obtain  good  results,  when  in 
chase  of  these  very  elusive  adult  males,  which  are  even  wilder 
than  those  of  Hallornis  cyanotus.  The  song  of  both  species 
is  very  similar,  a  delicate  musical  "trilling"  note,  but  it  is 
not  so  frequently  uttered  by  the  black  and  white  as  by  the 
blue  and  white  species. 

The  birds  usually  run  along  the  ground  with  tails  erect 
at  a  surprising  speed,  but  they  sometimes  hop.  •  They  are 
very  skilful  in  flying  perpendicularly  into  the  air  from  the 
top  of  a  bush  and  catching  small  insects  on  the  wing. 

My  second  visit  to  Dirk  Hartog  was  unfortunately 
delayed  some  weeks,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  only 
steamer  that  calls  at  Shark's  Bay  had  run  on  a  reef  in  the 
far  north-west,  necessitating  repairs  at  Singapore,  and  so 
the  breeding-season  of  the  black  and  white  Wrens  and 
majority  of  the  other  species  was  missed. 

Immature  birds,  exceedingly  small,  but  well  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  were  seen  on  9  October,  1916,  and  on 
many  subsequent  dates. 

Some  male  birds  in  immature  plumage  were  obtained 
about  the  same  date,  and,  judging  by  their  enlarged  testes, 
were,  or  had  been,  recently  breeding.  It  may  be  mentioned 
tiiat  these  birds  have  the  largest  testes,  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  of  any  bird  that  I  have  ever  examined. 

On  October  26  a  non-breeding  male  was  shot,  which  was 
assuming  the  full   plumage.     In  this  species,  as  in  Malurus 
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splendens,  Legyeornis  lamherti  occidcnialls,  aad  HaUurnls 
cyunotus,  the  brilliant  colouring  appears  at  the  base  of  the 
feathers  first,  below  the  outer  plumage  of  loose  open  texture. 
This  plumage  of  loose  texture  seems  to  wear  away,  or  fall  otf', 
as  the  coloured  plumage  grows  up  from  below. 

After  October  26  most  of  the  adult  males  began  to  moult, 
their  white  scapulars  seeming  to  fall  out  first.  Some  im- 
mature males  beginning  to  assume  full  plumage,  were  noted 
on  or  about  October  10. 

Two  or  three  of  the  adult  males  obtained  had  small 
patches  of  ultramariue-blue  feathers  amid  the  black  of  the 
chest  and  throat.  Occasionally  an  adult  male  was  seen  with 
small  tufts  of  pure  white  feathers  amid  the  body  plumage. 
From  the  above-mentioned  patches  of  blue  colour  it  may  be 
assumed  that  ages  ago,  before  Dirk  Hartog  became  separated 
from  the  mainland,  this  species  was  identical  with  the  then 
existing  type  of  mainland  birds. 

Average  measurements  of  an  adult  male  in  inches : — 
Total  length  4-75  ;  wing  1-82  ;  tail  2-25. 

Skins  of  adult  males  from  Dirk  Hartog,  compared  with 
skins  of  N.  I.  edouardi  from  Barrow  Island  in  the  Perth 
Museum,  are  darker  in  general  colour  and  have  tails  of 
richer  blue  ;  but  as  it  is  fifteen  years  since  the  Museum 
birds  were  mounted,  they  have  probably  faded.  N.  I.  edouardi 
has  the  wing  5  mm.  longer  than  N.  I.  leucopterus,  but  the 
latter  has  the  larger  bill. 

Stipiturus  malachurus  hartogi.     (Plate  XI.) 
Stipiturus    malachurus    hartoyi    Carter,    Bull.    B.   O.   C. 
xxxvii.  1916,  p.  6. 

The  Dirk  Hartog  Emu- Wren  is  another  most  interesting 
discovery  made  on  that  island  last  year,  because,  so  far  as  is 
known  at  present,  this  island  form  is  not  a  connecting  link 
between  Stipiturus  m.  westernensis  of  the  extreme  south-west 
corner  of  Western  Australia  (about  600  miles  to  the  south) 
and  Stipitwus  m.  ruficeps  *,  which  occurs  250  miles  north  on 
the   North-west  Cape   peninsula,  and   so   far  has  not  been 

*  See  A.  J.  Campbell,  '  Ibis,'  1899,  p.  399,  pi.  vii. 
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recorded  south  of  there.  Tlie  subspecies  under  consideration 
is  quite  distinct  from  either  of  the  above,  and  was  only 
observed  on  Dirk  Hartog. 

When  riding  towards  the  north  end  of  the  island  with 
Mr.  Lloyd  on  27  April,  1916,  I  was  so  much  struck  with 
the  great  probability  of  the  prevailing  scrub  containing 
Emu- Wrens,  that  I  asked  Mr.  Lloyd  if  he  had  ever  seen 
any  there,  and  described  the  general  appearance  of  the 
birds.  Mr.  Lloyd  replied  that  he  thought  he  had  noticed 
such  birds,  and  as  he  was  riding  ahead  of  me^  he  promised 
to  keep  a  look  out  for  any.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day  (April  28)  he  stopped  and  shouted  that  he 
thought  he  saw  a  pair  of  the  birds  creeping  about  in 
the  lower  part  of  a  small  wattle-bush.  One  of  them 
was  soon  secured,  a  male,  differing  from  any  Emu- Wren 
previously  handled  by  me  ;  and  further  on  our  way  the 
same  afternoon,  three  more  specimens  were  obtained.  No 
more  of  the  birds  were  observed  while  at  my  camp  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  island,  but  a  few  were  seen  on  the 
west  coast,  and  when  riding  across  the  island  on  May  5 
back  to  the  east  coast,  more  Emu- Wrens  were  seen  than 
at  any  subsequent  date.  On  one  part  of  the  track  the 
dense  growth  of  low  thick  scrub  matted  with  creepers 
and  also  patches  of  dwarf  Ti-tree  {Melaleuca)  seemed  full 
of  them,  and  as  these  birds  are  extremely  unobtrusive, 
many  more  would  be  passed  unseen.  They  creep  about  in  a 
very  mouse-like  way^  and  do  not  fly  much,  but  when  they 
do,  the  flight  is  straight,  with  tail  extended  horizontally,  and 
in  bright  sunlight  the  tail-feathers  sometimes  glisten  in  the 
sun,  so  that  these  tiny  birds  might  be  mistaken  for  large 
dragon-flies.  At  times  they  simply  dart  (run)  across  any 
patch  of  open  ground  between  bushes  at  an  extraordinary 
speed  for  their  size,  and  then  resemble  mice  more  than 
birds.  By  keeping  quiet,  one  can  readily  watch  them,  and 
they  can  be  "  chirped  "  close  up,  but  do  not  come  out  much 
from  the  actual  shelter  of  the  bushes.  The  male  birds  always 
appeared  to  be  bolder,  or  more  inquisitive,  than  the  females, 
lu  strong  winds  they  naturally  keep  under  cover,  and  are 
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not  seen  much.  They  appeared  to  be  very  local  in  their 
distribution  on  the  island,  none  bein<>  observed  at  some 
camps,  although  the  scrub  appeared  to  be  suitable  for  them. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  any  song,  and  were  not  heard  to 
utter  any  notes  unless  it  was  a  faint  mouse-like  squeak,  that 
to  the  writer  (who  is  rather  deaf)  appeared  to  emanate  from 
them.  No  breeding  notes  were  obtained,  and  no  young 
birds  were  seen. 

None  of  the  specimens  examined  either. on  the  first  or 
second  visits  (April  to  May  and  October  to  November) 
showed  any  signs  of  breeding,  but  some  were  moulting  in 
October. 

Average  measurements  in  inches  : — 

Total  length.       Tail, 

S    0-75  -1.'50 

?    6-12  4-0 

Diaphorillas  textilis  carteri  Mathews,  Austr.  Avian  Record, 
iii.  1917,  p.  87. 

Skins  procured  on  Dirk  Hartog  Island  last  year  (1916), 
when  compared  with  skins  in  the  Perth  Museum  from  Day 
Dawn  of  Diaphorillas  textilis  giganturus,  show  that  birds 
from  the  latter  district  (300  miles  south-east  and  inland 
from  Shark^s  Bay)  lack  the  dark  brown  stripes  on  each 
side  of  the  central  white  stripes  which  are  present  in  the 
plumage  of  the  birds  from  Dirk  Hartog  Island.  Also 
the  Day  Dawn  birds  are  much  more  rufous  in  general 
colour. 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  shoot  a  pair  of  these  Grass- 
Wrens  at  my  camp  near  the  north  end  of  Dirk  Hartog  on 
29  April,  1916,  that  is  on  the  day  after  I  got  the  speci- 
mens of  Nesomalurus  leucopterus  and  Stipiturus  malachurus 
hartogi,  on  the  way  there.  They  were  surely  two  exciting 
and  memorable  days.  Leaving  the  camp,  situated  among 
coast-hills  of  white  sand,  after  a  very  early  breakfast,  I  had 
not  gone  far  when  a  bird  darted  from  a  bush  almost  at 
my  feet,  and  ran  at  great  speed,  with  head  and  tail  both 
almost  horizontal,  through  some  low  scrub  three  or  four 
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feet  liigh,  through  which  it  kept  twisting  about.     Its  first 
appearance   suggested  a  rat,    but,    on   getting    close  to   it, 
the    bird  was    taken    to    be  a   Cinclosoma.      A  hasty   sua[) 
shot  was  fired  at  it  as  it  ran  below  a  bush,  but  a  careful 
search   all    through  it  revealed    nothing,   and   a   miss   was 
ft.ared.     However,  a  few  seconds   afterwards  the  bird  was 
seen,  a  few  feet  away  on  the  farther  side  of  the  bush,  on  its 
back  on  the  ground,  dead.     It  was  a  Western  Grass-Wren, 
and  not  a  soul  within  miles  to  share  the  joy  of  such  a 
"  find  "  !    Within  five  minutes  of  this  incident,  a  brown  bird 
was  seen  as  if  laboriously  climbing  up  the  twigs  of  a  large 
wattle-bush,  in    much    the  same  way  as  a    parrot.     When 
I   was  within  about  twenty  yards  of  it,  I  ''chirped"  with 
my  lips,   and  immediately  the  bird   turned  and  faced   me, 
hanging   head  downwards  from  a  small   branch   held  with 
its  feet,  and  having   its   feathers   puffed   out,  wings   partly 
expanded,  and  tail  erect  with  rectrices  spread  out.     It  was 
shot,  and  proved  to  be  a  male  DiapJiorillas  textilis,  as  was 
the  first  bird.     Neither  of  them  appeared  to  be  breeding  or 
uttered  any  noise.     A  careful  search  all  round  the  vicinity 
of  this  camp  for  three  days  failed  to  find  any  more  of  these 
birds ;    and  none  were  seen  at  the  next  camp  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island. 

On  May  7,  when  camped  on  the  east  side  of  the  island, 
I  was  crawlino-  under  large  clumps  of  "  Ming-ar  "  bushes, 
which  have  extremely  dense  masses  of  foliage  mixed  with 
interlacing  twigs.  The  ground  below  was  bare  sand,  and 
tiie  light  dim  through  the  thick  foliage.  I  kept  "chirping" 
witii  my  lips  as  I  crawled  along,  and  occasionally  sat  down 
below  the  big  bushes  to  have  a  spell,  and  when  near  the 
end  of  this  patcli  of  scrub,  about  twelve  feet  high,  a  Grass- 
Wren  suddenly  appeared,  without  noise,  and  momentarily 
perched  on  a  twig  about  three  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  following  day  (May  8),  when  searching  some  smaller 
scrub  not  far  from  the  last-mentioned  place,  a  bird  was 
noticed  inside  a  "Ming-ar"  bush,  and  shot.  It  was  killed, 
but  remained  suspended  by  its  feet,  hanging  with  head  down 
inside  the  bush.    Upon  extricating  it  from  the  twigs,  a  noise 
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just  like  the  mewing  of  a  small  kitten  was  heard,  as  if  in  the 
same  bush,  and,  looking  through  the  foliagCj  another  bird 
was  seen  close  to  the  ground,  and  perched  in  the  same 
busli.  It  was  also  shot.  The  bii'ds  were  male  and  female 
D.  textilis.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  second  bird 
made  the  mewing  noise,  on  seeing  its  mate  hanging  by 
its  feet.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  several  large  flocks  of 
sheep  had  been  driven  close  past  this  bush  and  all  round 
it  a  short  time  before.  No  more  of  these  birds  were  seen 
until  May  18,  when,  at  another  part  of  the  island,  a  rather 
reddish-brown  looking  bird  was  seen  perched  about  four 
feet  above  the  ground  near  the  top  of  a  thickly  foliaged 
bush.  On  chirping  with  my  lips,  it  came  right  out  on  the 
top  of  the  bush,  so  1  was  able  to  shoot  it,  and  it  fell  through 
the  twigs  to  the  ground  below.  While  stooping  down  to 
reach  the  bird  (it  was  a  Grass- Wren)  another  one  appeared 
iu  the  bush  and  came  within  two  feet  of  my  hand  on  the 
ground,  and  kept  uttering  a  low  note  like  '^  teck-teck." 
After  fluttering  about  with  outspread  wings  for  a  few 
seconds,  it  disappeared  from  sight,  and,  as  after  a  rather 
prolonged  search  all  round  the  vicinity  I  failed  to  find  it 
again,  I  returned  to  where  I  had  picked  up  the  first  bird, 
and  to  my  intense  surprise  I  saw  a  second  Grass- Wren  lying 
dead  on  the  ground,  almost  exactly  where  the  first  had  fallen. 
The  only  possible  solution  of  such  a  curious  fact  was  that 
the  second  bird  was  out  of  sight  when  the  shot  was  fired  ; 
but,  being  in  the  line  of  fire,  was  wounded,  and  had  returned 
and  died  at  the  place  where  it  had  last  seen  its  mate. 
Neither  of  the  birds  was  breeding.  Most  of  the  Grass- 
Wrens  appeared  to  be  moulting  towards  the  end  of  May. 

May  21.  When  searching  through  some  dense  masses  of 
tall  wattle-bushes,  and  squeaking  with  my  lips,  a  Grass- 
Wren  appeared  low  down  in  one  of  them,  and  climbed  up 
the  centre  of  the  bush,  evidently  to  investigate  the  unusual 
noise. 

October  8.  While  walking  back  towards  the  station  home- 
stead, after  a  long  round,  and  passing  through  low  sandhills 
with  clumps  of  large  bushes  matted  with  creepers  and  grass, 
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nujnhers  o(  Ptilotis  sonor a  kept  flying  round  and  ahead  of 
rae,  and  were  a  nuisance,  as  they  distracted  my  attention 
from  rarer  birds.  After  some  time,  one  of  the  birds  flying 
ahead  attracted  notice  by  being  distinctly  rufous  in  general 
appearance,  though  it  seemed  to  be  a  Honey-eater.  Imme- 
diately afterwards,  it  perched  on  the  top  twig  (about  eight  feet 
above  the  ground)  of  a  dead  wattle  and  erected  its  tail,  and 
was  undoubtedly  a  Grass- Wren.  It  flew  on  again  at  once, 
and  disappeared  in  a  great  tangle  of  dead  scrub. 

October  11.  I  saw  a  Grass- Wren  near  the  top  of  a  wattle- 
bush.  Its  long  tail  attracted  attention  as  it  moved  along 
inside  the  bush,  so  I  "chirped^'  with  ray  lips,  and  it  at  once 
turned  and  faced  me,  peering  at  me  through  the  foliage. 

October  17.  While  walking  through  dense  masses  of  scrub, 
a  Grass-Wren  emerged  from  some  low  bushes  almost  at  my 
feet  and  ran  at  great  spead  through  other  short  scrub 
towards  a  very  large  wattle.  Just  before  it  reached  its 
shelter,  I  "  chirped  "  with  my  lips,  and  the  bird  instantly 
turned  right  round,  and  with  outspread  drooping  wings, 
head  inclined  downwards  and  tail  extended,  ran  about  a 
yard  towards  me,  then  turned  and  disappeared  below  the 
bush.  The  same  afternoon,  while  returning  towards  the 
station,  a  bird  that  at  first  was  mistaken  for  a  Field- Wren 
{Calamanthus),  flew  close  to  the  ground  from  an  open  place 
to  beneath  the  shelter  of  some  tall  bushes.  "  Chirping " 
with  my  lips,  I  crawled  on  hands  and  knees  to  within 
about  eight  feet  of  the  bushes,  which  were  without  lower 
branches.  A  Grass- Wren  appeared  from  the  scrub,  and, 
keeping  under  the  shelter  of  the  bushes,  ran  backwards 
and  forwards  across  my  front  for  nearly  a  minute,  uttering 
a  low  scolding  note,  with  wings  outspread  and  drooping 
and  feathers  all  puff'ed  out,  then  it  suddenly  turned  and 
disappeared  in  the  thicket. 

October  22.  While  walking  near  a  wire-fence  leading  to  a 
well,  I  saw  a  pair  of  Grass-Wrens  running  at  great  speed, 
with  tails  erect,  between  scattered  clumps  of  wattle-bushes, 
which  were  separated  by  several  yards  of  absolutely  bare 
sandy  ground,  as  the  hundreds  of  sheep  daily  following  the 
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fence  down  to  the  well  had  trampled  and  destroyed  all  grass 
and  other  herbage.  This  (or  another)  pair  of  these  Wrens 
was  seen  at  the  same  place  on  four  different  days,  and  some 
time  was  spent  in  watching  their  moveraentSj  as  it  was  the 
only  locality  where  any  were  seen  keeping  out  in  the  open. 
They  usually  ran,  with  tails  erect,  at  extraordinary  speed, 
but  occasionally  they  hopped.  I  had  my  lunch  beneath  one 
of  the  large  wattles  at  this  spot  one  day,  and  in  the  course 
of  it  a  pair  of  Grass-Wrens  that  had  been  running  and 
hopping  for  some  time,  a  short  distance  away,  disappeared. 
Having  finished  my  lunch  and  risen  to  my  feet  to  move  on 
again,  one  of  the  Wrens  darted  out  from  the  bush  beneath 
which  ray  meal  was  eaten,  and  had  evidently  been  there  for 
some  time  behind  me. 

October  31.  When  walking  up  the  slope  of  a  rather  bare 
stony  hill  with  a  few  scattered  bushes  growing  upon  it, 
I  saw  a  pair  of  Grass-Wrens  running  very  quickly  down  it. 
I  "  chirped^'  with  ray  lips,  and  at  once  one  of  them  turned 
and  faced  me  with  outspread  wings  and  tail,  and  feathers  all 
puffed  out.  I  shot  it,  but  failed  to  get  the  other,  as  it  dis- 
appeared in  some  neighbouring  scrub.  The  one  obtained 
proved  to  be  a  female  with  sligiitly  enlarged  ovaries.  It 
was  the  only  bird  from  Dirk  Hartog  Island  that  showed  any 
signs  of  breeding,  and  it  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 
any  of  these  birds  were  seen  on  stony  ground. 

November  4.  While  riding  along  a  cart-track  I  saw  a  Grass- 
Wren  run  beneath  a  large  wattle  on  the  edge  of  the  road,  so 
I  tied  up  horse  and  went  after  the  bird,  which,  after  running 
from  one  bush  to  another,  flew  well  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-five  yards,  into  the  bottom  of  a  big  wattle-bush. 
The  flight  was  straight,  not  undulating,  and  its  tail  was 
carried  slightly  drooping.  "  Chirping  "  with  my  lips  as  the 
bush  was  approached,  the  bird  appeared,  and  climbing  slowly 
through  the  twigs  to  the  height  of  about  five  feet  above  the 
ground,  it  turned  and  faced  me  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
vanished  in  the  shelter  of  the  bush.  A  little  further  along  this 
road  on  the  same  day,  a  Grass- Wren  was  seen  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground  in  a  FM^osia-bush,  which,  as  usual,  had  only 
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a  few  leaves  on  it.  The  flowers  on  these  buslies  are  much 
like  Hibiscus  blooms,  but  the  plant  is  of  a  different  order. 
Upon  my  approach  on  horseback,  the  bird  jumped  or  dropped 
to  the  ground,  more  in  the  manner  of  a  rat  than  a  bird,  and 
this  peculiarity  of  the  species  was  noticed  on  other  occasions. 
Tlie  movement  resembles  the  sudden  dart  of  some  species  of 
Robins  to  seize  an  insect  or  grub  on  the  ground,  but  was 
not  quite  the  same. 

These  Grass- Wrens  appear  to  be  very  silent  birds,  and  the 
three  peculiar  movements  that  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  recorded  for  any  others  of  the 
genus,  viz. : — 

1.  Displaying  themselves  with  outspread  wings  and  tail. 
It  appeared  to  result  from  curiosity  and  anger  combined. 

2.  Climbing  up  the  branches  of  bushes.  As  this  action 
was  performed  in  the  midst  (not  outside)  of  densely  foliaged 
bushes,  it  was  impossible  to  be  certain  whether  the  beak 
was  used  as  well  as  the  feet,  but  it  seemed  as  if  it  was,  the 
action  being  the  same  as  when  Parrots  climb. 

3.  Jumping  to  the  ground  from  bushes,  apparently  with- 
out spreading  out  the  wings,  which  most  birds  use  in  such 
cases. 

The  gizzards  of  almost  all  the  Grass-Wrens  examined 
were  found  to  contain  a  few  very  hard  yellow  objects  that 
looked  like  seeds  from  some  bush  or  plant.  They  were 
all  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  large  end.  They  tapered 
to  a  point  at  the  small  end,  I  failed  to  collect  any  seeds 
resembling  them.  They  appeared  to  be  too  hard  to  be 
eggs  of  any  description,  as  it  was  very  difficult  to  cut  one 
with  a  pocket-knife.  Several  of  them  were  being  brought 
home  for  examination,  but  they,  with  many  other  specimens 
of  great  interest,  were  lost  with  the  rest  of  my  luggage  on 
the  way  home. 

No  breeding  notes  wore  made,  and  no  immature  birds 
were  obtained. 

This  species  was  very  partial  to  the  dark  shade  and 
shelter  afforded  by  the  large  clumps  of  spreading  wattles, 
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that  seemed  to  be  of  a  variety  peculiar  to  Dirk  Hartog  Island, 
The  striped  mantles  of  this  Grass- Wren  are  eminently  pro- 
tective when  the  birds  are  in  the  dark  shade  of  the  lower 
branches  of  the  wattles,  as  the  white  stripes  blend  with  the 
whitish  dead  twigs,  which  are  always  very  numerous  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  bushes. 

Tiiis  species  is  at  times  very  tame,  or  perhaps  inquisitive 
would  be  a  better  word,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  birds  are  of  the 
most  agile  and  elusive  habits,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
above  notes.  They  are  undoubtedly  very  local  in  distribution 
on  the  island,  but  being  so  chary  of  leaving  the  shelter 
and  security  of  the  thick  scrub,  they  are  probably  more 
numerous  than  is  apparent.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  domestic 
cats  in  a  wild  state,  which  are  now  becoming  numerous  on 
the  island  (as  well  as  everywhere  else  in  Western  Australia), 
will  be  a  great  menace  to  this  and  other  scrub-haunting 
birds.  At  my  suggestion,  Dirk  Hartog  Island  has  been 
recently  proclaimed  a  reserve  for  Native  Game  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary  of  Western  Australia. 

Average  measurements  in  inches  : — 

Total  length. 

c?    7-12 

?    6-82 

The  female  birds  only  have  the  chesnut  flank-marks. 

Diaphorillas  textilis  textilis. 

The  Western  Grass-Wren  is  another  interesting  species 
of  which  no  specimens  have  been  obtained  since  it  was  first 
discovered  by  the  French  expedition  to  Shark's  Bay  in 
Western  Australia  in  1818.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  not  been 
obtained  from  the  locality  where  the  type  w^as  found. 

One  specimen  only  of  the  Grass- Wren  was  procured  on 
tlic  Peron  peninsula,  though  it  is  believed  that  others  were 
seen.  As  before  stated,  when  only  a  glimpse  of  a  Cala- 
manthus  is  obtained  as  it  goes  at  full  speed  on  the  ground 
through  scrub,  it  can  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  Grass-Wren, 
as  the  Field- Wren  (^Calamanthns)  has  very  long  legs  for 
its  size. 


Wing. 

Tail. 

2-5 

3-82 

2-5 

3-5 
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On  3  January,  1917,  after  having  seen  and  chased  a 
Grass- Wren  for  seven  consecutive  days  at  the  same  locality 
on  the  Peron,  it  (or  another)  was  shot.  It  was  always  seen 
in  scrub  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  and  was  exceedingly 
wild,  usually  only  a  distant  glimpse  of  it  being  seen.  On 
this  particular  day  it  was  flushed  in  low  scrub,  and  at 
once  it  ran  off  at  great  speed  ;  I  "  chirped "  with  my 
lips,  and  as  the  bird  was  running  away  it  partially  spread 
and  drooped  its  wings,  and  puffed  out  its  feathers,  until 
it  reached  tiie  shelter  of  a  good-sized  bush,  below  which 
it  was  only  partly  visible.  A  shot  was  chanced  through 
intervening  twigs,  and  it  was  killed.  It  was  a  male,  with 
enlarged  testes.  The  general  plumage  was  darker  in 
shade,  and  with  rather  bolder  stripe-marks  than  birds  from 
Dirk  Hartog.  It  measured  in  inches  : — Total  length  6"75  ; 
wing  2*5  ;  tail  3'5. 

The  centre  of  abdomen  was  white,  which  marking  was 
not  observed  on  any  of  the  Dirk  Hartog  specimens.  Unfor- 
tunately this  white  mark  is  not  very  apparent  on  the  skin. 

Austrartamus  melanops  tregellasi. 

A  few  pairs  of  this  Wood-Swallow  were  seen  on  Dirk 
Hartog  Island  on  30  April,  1916,  and  on  many  subsequent 
dates  during  both  visits.  A  nest  containing  two  half-grown 
young  was  noted  about  four  feet  above  the  ground  in  a 
bush,  14  October,  1916. 

These  birds  were  not  observed  on  the  Peron,  but  as  the 
species  is  usually  a  winter  visitor  in  the  Gascoyne  and 
raid-west  districts,  it  had  probably  left  the  Peron  before 
I  arrived  there  on  11  November,  1916. 

Mathews'  'List  of  the  Birds  of  Australia,'  1913,  gives  the 
range  of  this  species  as  South-west  Australia.  This  is  mis- 
leading, as  it  is  essentially  a  mid-west  bird,  and  has  never 
been  observed  by  me  anywhere  south  of  the  Swan  River, 
nor  at  Broome  Hill.  It  is  a  species  that  likes  open  country, 
and  is  not  likely  to  occur  in  the  prevailing  forests  of  the 
south-west,  where  its  place  is  taken  by  the  Wood-Swallow 
[Pseudartamus  cyanopterus). 
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Gould  records  the  Grey-breasted  Wood-Swallow  [Artamus 
cinereus)  as  occurring  "  locally  on  the  limestone  hills  near 
the  coast  at  Swan  River,  and  the  Clear  Hills  of  the 
interior/'  most  probably  from  Gilbert's  field-notes  ;  and 
it  is  rather  curious  that  lie  has  tlie  same  aboriginal,  as  well 
as  the  same  colonial  name  for  both  species. 

From  my  personal  observations  in  Western  Australia, 
extending  over  more  than  thirty  years,  the  Grey-breasted 
(Black-vented)  Wood-Swallow  is  one  of  the  commonest 
birds  between  the  North-west  Cape  and  Gascoyne  River 
after  heavy  winter  rains.  It  is  sometimes  seen  after 
summer  rains. 

Micrartamus  minor  minor. 

A  small  number  of  Little  Wood- Swallows  were  seen  on 
Dirk  Hartog  Island  about  27  April,  1916,  but  none  were 
noticed  on  the  second  visit.  They  probably  breed  in  the 
great  cliffs  of  the  west  coast.  This  species  was  not  observed 
on  the  Peron.     It  is  essentially  a  cliff-haunting  ])ird. 

Colluricincla  rufiventris  murcMsoni. 

No  Buff-bellied  Shrike-Thrushes  were  observed  cither  on 
Dirk  Hartog  Island  or  the  Peron  peninsula,  but  a  few  were 
seen  in  dense  high  scrub  on  Edel  Land  and  one  was  shot 
on  12  December,  1916. 

Grallina  cyanoleuca  cyanoleuca. 

A  single  female  ]\Jagpie-Lark  was  seen  on  Dirk  Hartog 
Island  on  my  arrival  on  April  25,  and  it  was  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  homestead  until  my  departure  on 
May  29.  Mr.  Lloyd  informed  me  that  it  made  its  appear- 
ance during  an  exceptional  heavy  gale  in  the  previous 
January,  and  was  the  only  bird  of  that  species  he  had  seen 
there ;  also  that  it  disappeared  early  in  June,  having  pro- 
bably returned  to  the  mainland  on  the  approach  of  the 
breeding-season. 

None  were  seen  on  the  Peron.  As  previously  stated,  there 
are  no  fresh-water  pools  at  either  of  these  localities. 
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Oreoica  cristata  lloydi,  subsp.  nov. 

Crested  Bell-birds  were  not  numerous  on  Dirk  Hartog 
Island,  but  a  few  pairs  were  seen  in  several  localities.  The 
s[)eciraens  obtained  are  paler  in  colour  on  tlie  back,  mantle, 
and  underparts  generally  than  birds  from  the  Peron  and 
other  mainland  localities,  and  also  lack  the  deep  ochreous 
flank-markings  of  mainland  birds.  We  tlierefore  describe 
them  as  a  new  sabs})ecies  under  the  above  name,  in  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  G.  C.  Lloyd  for  his  great  help  on  the 
expedition  to  the  island  and  the  keen  interest  he  took  in 
it.  As  previously  raentiuned,  it  was  Mr.  Lloyd  who  first 
"spotted"  the  new  Emu-Wren. 

Crested  Bell-birds  were  fairly  common  on  the  Peron 
peninsula. 

Sphenostoma  cristatum  occidentale. 

No  Wedgebills  were  observed  on  Dirk  Hartog  Island, 
which  is  remarkable,  as  it  is  such  a  very  common  species  in 
the  Gascoyne  and  other  mid- west  districts.  Owing  to  its 
extraordinary  song,  which  is  so  continuously  uttered,  it  is 
not  a  species  likely  to  be  overlooked. 

Several  were  seen,  and  some  specimens  obtained,  on  the 
Peron,  where  they  were  not  numerous  and  were  shy  in 
habit. 

Zoster  ops  gouldi. 

The  Green-backed  White-eye  was  numerous  both  on 
Dirk  Hartog  and  the  Peron,  and  some  were  seen  on  Edel 
Land. 

A  comparison  with  skins  from  the  south-west  showed  no 
differences. 

Austrodicaeum  hirundinaceum  hirundinaceum. 

A  few  Mistletoe-birds  were  seen  at  one  locality  only  on 
Dirk  Hartog  island  early  in  May,  1916.  None  were  noticed 
elsewhere. 
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Putnella  albifrons  albifrons. 

Of  White-fronted  Honey-eaters  only  three  were  seen, 
near  the  big  mangrove  lagoon  on  the  Peron,  November  26, 
1916. 

Stigmatops  indistincta  perplexa. 

Only  one  Least  Honey-eater  was  seen  and  shot.  It  was 
in  the  same  bush  on  the  Perou  as  the  White-fronted  Honey- 
eaters. 

Dorothina  virescens  virescens. 

The  type  of  the  Singing  Honey-eater  Avas  obtained  at 
Shark's  Bay  by  the  French  expedition  of  1818,  and  not  by 
Gould  as  stated  in  IMathews'  '  List  of  Australian  Birds,'  1913. 
It  was  therefore  very  interesting  to  find  this  species  plenti- 
fully distributed  over  all  parts  of  Dirk  Hartog  Island  and 
the  Peron  peninsula.  The  birds  of  this  species  occurring 
in  these  localities  appear  to  be  the  same,  but  differ  con- 
siderably both  in  size  and  colour  from  the  birds  that 
occur  around  Carnarvon  (about  100  miles  north)  and  Point 
Cloates. 

The  large  size  and  bold  markings  of  the  birds  on  Dirk 
Hartog  Island  attracted  my  attention  at  the  homestead 
immediately  on  arrival.  Specimens  from  Dirk  Hartog  and 
the  Peron  average  one  inch  longer  in  total  measurement 
than  birds  from  Carnarvon  or  Point  Cloates  districts.  They 
are  also  much  darker  in  the  general  colour  of  the  mantle  and 
underparts,  and  the  black,  yellow,  and  white  stripes  behind 
the  eyes  are  larger  and  brighter  in  colour. 

Their  habits  and  notes  are  the  same  as  those  from  other 
localities.  All  the  scrub  on  the  island  swarmed  with  recently 
fledged  young  and  their  parent  birds  in  October,  and  their 
noisy  presence  distracted  attention  when  searching  for  Grass- 
Wrens.  A  nest  examined  was  three  inches  across  the  top 
and  three  inches  in  depth  over  all.  Inside  measurement  of 
depth  was  two  inches.  The  material  was  of  fine  grass  or 
roots    of    a   uniform    pale   straw-colour,   and    nests    were 
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suspended  from  twigs  at  from  three  to  six  feet  above  the 
ground. 

This  was  the  only  species  of  Honey-eater  observed  on 
Dirk  Hartog. 

Acanthogenys  riifogularis  flavacanthus. 

Two  specimens  only  of  Western  Spiny-cheeked  Honey- 
eaters  were  seen  on  the  Peron  peninsula. 

Anthus  australis  hartogi,  subsp.  nov. 

Ground-Pipits  were  fairly  plentiful  both  on  Dirk  Hartog 
Island  and  the  Peron  peninsula,  but  as  those  occurring  on 
Dirk  Hartog  persistently  differ  from  the  others  in  being 
generally  much  paler  in  colour,  and  having  broader  ochreous- 
yellow  margins  to  the  feathers  of  the  mantle,  as  well  as 
having  smaller  stripes  on  the  breast,  we  describe  the  Dirk 
Hartog  bird  under  the  above  name  as  a  new  subspecies. 

Tseniopygia  castanotis  wayensis. 

Chestnut-eared  Finches  were  abundant  both  on  Dirk 
Hartog  Island  and  the  Peron  peninsula,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  wells  and  sheep-troughing. 

Corvus  coronoides. 

Crows  were  extremely  abundant  on  Dirk  Hartog  Island, 
but  as  a  great  many  of  them  were  of  mixed  brown  plumage, 
which  was  a  new  phase  to  me,  it  is  thought  best  to  give  the 
bare  field-notes,  and  leave  any  remarks  until  such  time  as 
the  collection  can  be  brought  to  England  and  compared  with 
a  good  series  of  other  skins. 

On  May  3,  at  a  camp  on  the  west  side  of  Dirk  Hartog,  where 
Crows  were  abundant  and  tame,  I  noticed  that  many  of  them 
had  brown  napes,  and  much  brown,  mingled  with  the  ordinary 
black  plumage,  on  the  back,  wings,  and  underparts.  Sub- 
sequent notes  and  examination  of  specimens  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  adult  birds  that  have  this  mixed  plumage. 

Oct.  2.  Shot  a  bird  of  the  year.  Plumage  all  black. 
Irides  partly  pale  blue,  partly  hazel.  Base  of  lower  mandible 
dull  crimson. 
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Oct.  22.  Fully  fledged  bird.  Plumage  all  black.  Base 
of  lower  mandible  dull  crimson.  Irides  had  narrow  bright 
blue  circle  rouud  pupils. 

Oct.  25.  Adult.  Irides  white.  Much  brown  in  the 
plumage,  especially  on  the  mantle.     Bill  all  black. 

Oct.  26.  Adult.     Irides  white.     Plumage  all  black. 

Nov.  1.  Adult.     Irides  hazel.     Plumage  brown  and  black. 

The  under-plumage  of  all  the  Crows  was  white. 

Many  Crows  were  observed  through  binoculars  at  close 
ranges.  Immature  birds  could  be  distinguished  by  the  dull 
crimson  of  the  base  of  the  lower  mandibles.  All  these 
seemed  to  have  black  plumage.  Adults,  with  black  beaks 
throughout,  had  mostly  brown  and  black  plumage. 

White-eyed  Crows  were  abundant  on  the  Peron.  Some 
of  them  were  always  about  the  station  sheep-yards.  They 
seemed  to  be  in  completely  black  plumage.  Many  nests  of 
Crows  were  observed  in  small  mangroves  at  the  big  lagoon, 
usually  from  only  five  to  eight  feet  above  ground. 


XXXI. — Some  evidence  corroborating  the  supposed  Breeding 
of  the  Green  Sandpiper  in  the  British  Isles.  By  H.  W. 
EoBiNsoN,  M.B.O.U. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  authentic  record  of 
the  Green  Sandpiper  (Totanus  ochropus)  nesting  in  Great 
Britain,  I  beg  to  record  a  pair  which  are  believed  to  have 
nested  in  Levens  Park,  Westmorland,  during  the  past 
summer,  the  details  being  as  follows  : — 

On  June  24,  Waterhouse  the  gamekeeper,  a  first-class 
field-naturalist,  observed  in  the  Park  a  Wader  which  he  could 
not  name.  He  saw  it  there  practically  every  day  until 
about  the  third  week  in  July,  after  which  he  thought  that 
it  had  departed.  It  was  very  wild  and  never  uttered  a  call 
of  any  sort.  He  described  it  to  me  as  something  like  a 
Redshank,  but  very  dark  on  the  back,  and  with  a  large 
white  patch  on  the  rump  like  a  House-Martin. 

On  August  5,  whilst  in  company  with  Waterhouse,  a 
fellow-member   of   the    B.  O.  U.,   the    Rev.  E.   U.  Savage, 
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and  others^  it  flew  close  past  lis,  uttering  the  cliaracteristic 
call  of  the  species  twice,  and  I  was  able  to  identify  it  as  a 
Green  Sandpiper  {Totanus  ochrojnis).  Up  to  this  time  the 
pair  had  never  been  seen  together,  so  I  hardly  expected  them 
to  be  nesting  there  until,  on  the  morning  of  August  11,  I 
received  a  wire  from  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  "  Sandpiper  has 
nested,  young  running/'  On  the  afternoon  of  August  10, 
Waterhouse  saw  both  birds  together  for  the  first  time,  call- 
ing loudly  whilst  flying  close  round  him  in  a  great  state 
of  excitement,  and,  looking  on  the  gravel-bed,  he  discovered, 
running  about,  two  young  almost  fully  fledged.  On  Sunday, 
August  12,  they  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  take  jumps  into 
the  air  in  their  first  attempts  at  flight,  and  were  still  there 
on  the  15th. 

The  River  Kent,  where  it  flows  through  Levens  Park,  is 
typical  Green  Sandpiper  ground,  the  banks  consisting  of 
marshy  hanging  woods.  Regarding  the  species,  Saunders,  in 
his  'Manual  of  British  Birds,'  states  as  follows: — "Not 
imcommon  in  the  spring  as  well  as  the  autumn  migration  in 
many  parts  of  England  and  Wales. ^'  And  also,  "  There  is 
a  possibilit}^  though  as  yet  no  proof,  that  it  may  occasionally 
breed  with  us."  In  the  new  B.O.  U.  list  (1915)  it  is  given 
as  "A  Bird  of  Passage  and  a  Winter  Visitor.  It  is  not  un- 
common in  England  and  Wales  and  is  occasionally  observed 
throughout  the  summer,  but  has  not  been  proved  to  breed.^' 
Quoting  the  same  authority,  "  It  breeds  in  uortliern  Europe 
and  Asia,  from  the  Arctic  Circle  southwards  to  Germany, 
Poland,  Central  Russia,  and  the  great  mountain  ranges  of 
Central  Asia/'  Saunders  further  gives  its  breeding-range 
as  far  west  as  Ilolstein. 

The  nesting-habits  of  the  species  are  curious,  showing  a 
preference  for  trees  and  the  use  of  old  nests  of  Thrushes, 
Blackbirds,  Jays,  and  Ring-Doves,  or  even  of  Squirrels' 
dreys. 

[Until  eggs  and  parents  are  taken  and  identified,  we  feel 
that  we  must  regard  the  breeding  of  the  Green  Sandpiper 
in  Great  Britain  as  unproven. — Ed.] 
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^TWl.— Obituary. 

EiMiL  August  Goeldi. 
We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Prof.  Goeldi,  Foreign 
Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union  since  1898,  on 
the  5th  of  Jnly  last  at  Berne,  where  lie  has  lived  since  he 
retired  from  his  post  of  Director  of  the  Goeldi  jNInseum 
at  Para  in  Brazil. 

Born  atToggenburg,  a  little  town  in  the  Canton  St.  Gallen, 
Switzerland,  in  1859,  Goeldi  was  the  son  of  a  teaclier  of 
Natural  History,  and  from  his  earliest  yonth  was  brought 
in  contact  with  the  Swiss  zoologists  of  his  time.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Schatfliausen  and  sub- 
sequently at  the  TInivei'sities  of  Leipzig  and  Jena  in 
Germany.  He  graduated  at  Jeua  in  1884.  His  first  work 
Avas  on  Schizuneura,  an  aphid  orchard-pest,  but  he  longed 
for  a  wider  sphere  than  Europe  afibrds  and  found  the  call 
of  the  tropics  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  He  went  oU  to 
Brazil,  where  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Rio  Janeiro.  He  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
enlightened  Emperor  of  Brazil,  Dom  Pedro  IL,  who  pro- 
moted him  to  several  other  posts.  On  tiie  proclamation  of 
the  Republic  in  1889,  Goeldi  retired  into  private  life  and 
settled  in  the  Organ  Mountains  near  Rio  until  1894^  when 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Para  to 
found  and  organize  a  Museum  at  Para  City  or  Belem.  This 
was  his  opportunity  and  he  made  splendid  use  of  it,  so 
much  so  that  on  his  retirement  in  1907  the  Museum  was 
riamed  the  Museum  Goeldi^  after  him.  He  also  organized 
a  Botanical  and  Zoological  Garden  in  connection  with  the 
Museum,  and  issued  a  series  of  volumes,  '  Boletim  do 
Museu  Paraense,'  afterwards  'Memorias  do  Museu  Goeldi,' 
in  which  many  important  contributions  to  Brazilian  zoology 
and  ethnology  were  made.  In  the  fourth  volume  appeared 
his  monograph  on  the  Mosquitoes  of  Brazil,  in  which  it  was 
first  suggested  that  Stegomyia  might  be  the  carrier  of  the 
yellow  fever  blood-parasite — a  matter  which  has  been  amply 
proved  since. 
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In  1907  Goeldi  retired  from  his  post  and  settled  in 
Berne,  where  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Zoology  at 
the  University. 

Goeldi's  earliest  contribution  to  ^The  Ibis'  was  in  1894, 
whea-  he  sent  an  account  of  the  nesting-habits  of  two 
Brazilian  birds,  Phibalura  flavirostris  and  Lochmias  nematura. 
He  also  published  in  'The  Ibis'  the  ornithological  results 
of  two  important  zoological  explorations — one,  of  the  coast 
region  of  South  Guyana  {i.  e.  that  portion  of  Brazil  lying 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Amazons  and  French  Guiana), 
in  1897;  and  the  other,  of  the  Rio  Capim  in  the  State  of 
Para  in  1903,  besides  many  shorter  contributions. 

In  Brazil  itself  Goeldi  published  many  papers  in  his  own 
Boletim,  as  well  as  a  general  work  on  Brazilian  birds,  'As 
Aves  do  Brasil/  of  which  part  i.  appeared  in  1894  and 
part  ii.  in  1900,  while  an  album  of  48  plates  was  sub- 
sequently issued  to  illustrate  the  work. 

Goeldi  was  also  much  concerned  with  the  protection  of 
Brazilian  birds  from  the  ravages  of  the  plume-hunter,  and 
in  1890  he  published  a  vigorous  appeal  to  the  Government 
of  the  State  of  Para  to  stop  the  extermination  of  the  Egrets 
and.  lied  Ibis  of  the  lower  Amazons.  This  was  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Clifford  in  1902  (see  'Ibis.' 
1903,  p.  615). 

Goeldi's  last  work  dealt  with  the  Fauna  of  Switzerland 
from  a  somewhat  original  standpoint;  the  distribution  in 
time  and  space  was  specially  emphasized.  It  contains  a 
chapter  on  the  avifauna  and.  was  reviewed  in  'The  Ibis' 
(1915,  p.  170).  Only  the  first  part,  dealing  with  the 
Vertebrates,  was  published  before  his  premature  death. 

Godfrey  Vassal  Webster. 
By  the  death  in  action  of  Second  Lieutenant  Godfrey 
Vassal  Webster  on  August  4  last,  during  the  recent  "  push" 
of  the  Guards  Brigade  at  the  ''Front,"  ornithology  has 
lost  a  keen  student.  Born  in  1897,  and  educated  at  Eton 
and  Sandhurst,  he  obtained  his  Commission  in  the  Grenadier 
Guards  in  October  of  last  year.     He  was  the  only  son  of 
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Captain  Sir  Augustus  Webster,  Bart.,  also  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards  (Reserve),  of  Battle  Abbey,  Sussex,  and  was  heir  to 
the  Baronetcy  and  Battle  Abbey  M'ith  its  large  estate.  A 
born  naturalist,  at  Eton  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  school 
Natural  History  Collections,  and  early  in  last  year  the  writer 
of  this  notice  spent  a  day  with  him  at  Eton  and  saw  the  really 
good  work  put  in  by  him  in  arranging  and  classifying  the 
specimens  in  the  Museum,  and  also  in  restoring  some  of 
them,  for  he  was  a  really  expert  hand  in  taxidermy. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  in  a  competition  amongst  the  Public 
Schools  on  some  subject  connected  with  Natural  History, 
a  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Godfrey  Webster  for  his 
excellent  essay  on  the  "  Flight  of  Birds,"  gaining  at  the 
same  time  unstinted  praise  f loni  the  examiners.  After  the 
competition  he  sent  me  his  MS.  to  read,  and  I  was  much 
struck  by  the  unusual  excellence  of  the  paper. 

As  modest  as  he  was  clever,  his  name — in  conjunction  with 
other  members  of  our  Union  who  have  also  given  their  lives 
for  King  and  Country — will  be  respected  and  revered  for  all 
time,  and  his  death,  coming  so  soon  after  the  tragic  death 
of  Lady  Webster  in  June  last,  will,  I  am  sure,  cause  the 
sympathy  of  our  Members  to  go  out  to  his  father — 
Sir  Augustus  Webster,  and  to  his  two  sisters,  in  this  their 
hour  of  deep  sorrow.  Godfrey  W^ebster  had  only  this  year 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Britisii  Ornithologists'  Union. 

T.  P. 

Edward  Pearson  Ramsay. 

As  was  briefly  announced  in  the  July  '  Ibis,'  Dr.  E.  P. 
Ramsay,  the  well-known  Australian  ornithologist,  died  at 
his  residence  near  Sydney  on  16  December,  1916,  aged 
74  years. 

The  third  son  of  his  father,  David  Ramsay,  M.D.,  an  early 
Australian  settler,  Ramsay  was  born  at  Dobroyde  House 
near  Sydney  in  1842.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Mark's 
School,  Macquarie  Fields,  and  afterwards  at  Darling  Point 
under  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Macarthur.  Later  on  he  entered  the 
Sydney  University.      For  some  time  Ramsay  was  engaged 
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ill  managing  the  Dobroyde  nurserj'  on  his  father's  estate, 
and  lie  was  also  interested  in  a  sugar-growing  scheme  in. 
Queensland. 

In  1874  he  was  appointed  Curator  of  the  Australian 
Museum  in  Sydney  in  succession  to  Dr.  Pittard.  This  post 
he  held  until  1895,  when  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
it  through  ill-health,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  his 
friends. 

He  paid  a  visit  to  England  in  1883  as  Commissioner  for 
New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania  at  the  great  International 
Fisheries  Exhibition  held  in  London,  and  while  here  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  LL.D. 

From  his  earliest  youth  Ramsay  was  an  enthusiastic  lover 
of  natural  history,  and  between  1863  and  1868  he  sent  to 
*  The  Ibis  '  a  series  of  five  papers,  containing  ''  Notes  on 
the  Birds  breeding  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales."  This  was  followed  by  many  other  letters 
and  papers  up  to  the  year  1879. 

About  this  time,  "with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of 
science  in  Australia,  he,  together  with  Sir  William  Macleay 
and  several  others,  founded  the  Linnean  Society  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  from  1880  onwards  he  contributed  a 
number  of  papers  to  its  Proceedings  on  the  birds  of  New 
Guinea,  the  Solomon  Islands  and  other  Pacific  groups. 

In  1888  Dr.  Ramsay  published  his  'Tabular  List  of  the 
Birds  of  Australia/  a  most  valuable  work,  and  used  for  some 
years  by  all  the  writers  and  field-workers  on  Australian 
birds.  Another  important  publication  was  his  '  Catalogue  of 
the  Australian  Birds  in  the  Australian  Museum,'  of  which 
four  parts,  dealing  with  the  Accipitres,  Striges,  Psittaci,  and 
Picariee  respectively,  were  published  between  the  years  1876 
and  1894.  Of  this  work,  a  second  edition  was  published 
later  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  North.  Dr.  Ramsay  named 
and  described  many  new  Australian  birds  such  as  Atrichornis 
rufescens,  Orthonyx  spaldhif/i,  Scenopceetes  dentirostris,  and 
Ailuroedus  maculosus,  and  was    during   the   period   of  his 
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Curatorship  of  the  Australian  Museum  tlie  leading  orni- 
thologist of  Australia.  He  was  never  a  member  of  the 
British  Ornithologists'  Union, 

A  good  portrait  and  an  obituary  notice,  from  which  most 
of  the  facts  here  njade  use  of  are  taken^  Mill  be  found  in  the 
April  number  of  '  The  Emu.' 

Eric  Brooke  Dunlop. 

Another  promising  young  ornithologist  has  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  war  in  the  person  of  Eric  Dunlop,  who  fell  in  action 
on  19  May,  1917,  at  the  age  of  30  years. 

The  elder  son  of  Arthur  Brooke  Dunlop,  of  The  Hove, 
Troutbeck,  AVindermere,  young  Dunlop  was  educated  at 
Rugby.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  the  Lake  District, 
where  he  had  many  opportunities  of  studying  the  bird-life, 
and  prior  to  his  leaving  England  for  Canada  in  1913  he  bad 
prepared  an  appendix  to  Macpherson's  'Fauna  of  Lakeland,' 
bringing  the  work  up  to  date  with  additional  matter  and  new 
records. 

In  Canada  he  continued  his  ornithological  studies  and 
worked  at  the  nesting-habits  and  incubation  periods  of 
the  birds  of  northern  Manitoba,  contributing  articles  on 
these  subjects  to  the  'Auk'  and  '  British  Birds.'  He  had 
also  amassed  a  fine  collection  of  birds'  skins  showing  varia- 
tion and  plumage-changes,  as  well  as  a  valuable  series  of 
skins  of  the  fur-bearing  mammals  of  Canada. 

In  1915  he  enlisted  in  the  78th  Canadian  Grenadiers. 
He  came  to  England  with  that  Battalion,  but  transferred 
in  1917  to  the  Border  Regiment,  and  was  in  France  barely 
a  month  before  his  death.  He  was  not  a  member  of  our 
Union. 

We  have  also  with  deep  regret  to  announce  the  death  of 
!Mr.  A.  J.  NoRTHj  Colonial  Member  of  the  Union,  for  many 
years  attached  to  the  vVustraliau  Museum  at  Sydney.  We 
hope  to  give  some  account  of  him  in  the  next  number  of 
'  The  Ibis.' 
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XXXIII. — Notices  of  recent  Ornithological  Publications. 

Allen's  Autobiography  and  Bibliography. 

[Autobiographical  notes  and  a  Bibliography  of  the  scientific  publica- 
tions of  Joel  Asaph  Allen.  Pp.  xiH-215;  1  portr.  New  York  (Amer. 
Mus.  N.  H.).     8vo.j 

As  an  expression  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services  to 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  the  Trustees  of 
that  Institution  have  published  this  volume  containing  an 
account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  their  veteran  Curator 
of  Mammalogy  and  Ornithology. 

Dr.  Allen,  who  is  an  Honorary  Member  of  our  Union  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union, 
was  born  in  1838  in  Massachusetts  and  came  of  good  old 
New  England  farming  stock.  His  early  life  was  a  hard 
one,  and  it  was  not  imtil  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Louis  Agassiz  in  1862  that  his  taste  and  craving  for  natural 
history  were  able  to  get  free  vent.  He  went  with  his 
teacher  on  his  celebrated  expedition  to  Brazil  in  1865,  and 
subsequently  undertook  exploring  work  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States.  From  1871  to  1885  he  was  an  assistant 
in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  since  188.5  has  been  a  Curator  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  New  York.  Of  late  years  his  activities 
have  been  chiefly  concerned  with  mammals,  but  the  list  of 
ornithological  titles  given  in  the  bibliography  numbers  959. 
Many  of  these  are  no  doubt  reviews  and  short  notices,  but 
still  it  represents  a  very  large  output  of  ornithological  work. 
We  would  like  to  offer  Dr.  Allen  our  warmest  congratu- 
lations on  his  great  achievements  and  hope  that  he  may 
long  be  spared  us  to  continue  his  valuable  contributions  to 
our  favourite  study. 

Bergtold  on  Incubation. 

[A  Study  of  the  Incubation  Periods  of  Birds :  What  determines 
their  lengths?  By  W.  H.  Bergtold.  Pp.  1-109.  Denver,  Colorado 
(Ivendrick-Bellamy  &  Co.),  1917.     8vo.] 

In  this  brochure  Dr.  Berjiitold  has  collected  together  the 
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results  of  an  immense  number  of  observations  on  the  incu- 
bation period  of  birds  as  well  as  on  the  temperature,  body- 
weight  and  egg-weight  of  many  species,  all  of  which  are 
set  out  in  a  series  of  tables.  He  has  also  discussed  at  length 
these  data  and  the  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to 
explain  the  varying  periods  of  incubation  among  birds. 

The  conclusion  he  has  himself  reached  is  that  the  incu- 
bation period  depends  on  the  body-temperature  of  the  bird, 
and  that  this  again  is  closely  related  to  the  "  taxonomic 
lowness  or  highness  of  the  species. '^  That  is,  that  those 
birds  which  are  furthest  removed  or  modified  from  the 
proto-avian  ancestor  are  those  in  which  the  body-temperature 
is  highest  and  the  incubation  period  the  shortest. 

He  also  finds,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  many 
writers,  that  there  is  some  relation  between  the  size  of  the 
bird  or  size  of  the  egg  and  the  period  of  incubation,  larger 
birds  and  larger  eggs  naturally  having  a  longer  incubation 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  or  no  relation 
between  the  incubation  period  and  precocity,  nor  does  the 
age  of  the  female  or  the  size  of  the  yolk  have  any  effect  on 
incubation. 

According  to  Dr.  Bergtold's  table  the  body-temperature 
of  birds  varies  from  100°  F.  to  111°  F.,  the  Penguins  and 
Halite  birds  being  nearer  the  lower  figure,  the  more  highly- 
developed  Passerine  birds  being  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale.  In  correspondence  with  this  we  find  that  the  incu- 
bation period  of  Ratites  and  Penguins  varies  from  a  month  to 
six  weeks,  while  that  of  the  Passerine  birds  averages  twelve 
to  sixteen  days.  We  must  always  remember,  however,  as 
Dr.  Bergtold  himself  admits,  that  many  of  the  observations 
on  which  he  relies  are  far  from  accurate,  more  especially 
those  for  body-temperature,  as  this  is  a  matter  which  has 
not  received  much  attention.  As  regards  the  incubation 
period,  too,  errors  of  observation  are  probably  far  from 
uncommon,  as  unless  each  egg  in  a  nest  is  marked — and  in 
doing  so  the  parent  bird  is  unavoidably  disturbed — the  exact 
duration  of  incubation  cannot  be  discovered. 

In   this   matter   Dr.    Bergtold   draws   a  great  distinction 
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between  the  true  and  apparent  lengths  of  incubation,  the 
former  being  "the  minimum  number  of  days  under  optimum 
conditions  necessary  to  hatch  a  normal  bird/'  while  the 
latter  includes  as  well  errors  of  observation,  and  those 
caused  by  the  "  other  conditions  as  retard  or  suspend 
embryonic  development." 

We  feel  that  the  time  has  hardly  yet  come  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  such  unreliable  data^  but  we  must  congratulate 
Dr.  Bergtold  on  his  energy  and  industry  in  collecting  together 
so  much  material  for  the  use  of  future  students. 

Brooks  on  Falkland  Island  Birds. 

[Notes  on  some  Falkland  Island  Birds.  By  W.  Sprague  Brooks. 
Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zocil.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Ixi.  1917,  pp.  135-1  GO; 
3  plates  of  photos.] 

This  paper  contains  a  series  of  field-notes  on  a  collec- 
tion of  birds  made  by  the  J.  C.  Phillips  expedition  to  the 
Falkland  Islands.  It  is  not  very  clear  from  the  text  whether 
Mr.  Phillips  took  part  in  the  expedition^  nor  what  was  the 
object  of  it  ;  in  fact,  the  introductory  paragraphs  might 
have  been  made  a  little  fuller  with  advantage. 

The  birds  to  which  attention  was  chiefly  devoted  were  the 
Penguins  ;  of  these  the  most  abundant  are  the  Gentoo 
[Pygoscelis  papua),  the  Rock-hopper  (Eudyptes  nigrivestis), 
and  the  Jackass  {Spheniscus  magellanicus).  Full  details  of 
the  nesting  and  other  habits  are  given  in  the  case  of  these 
three,  and  the  photographs  show  their  appearance  on  the 
shore.  The  vexed  question  of  the  Loggerhead  or  Steamer 
Duck  [Tachyeres)  is  discussed,  and  J\Ir.  Brooks  is  quite 
satisfied  that  there  are  both  flying  and  non-flying  indi- 
viduals, but  how  they  can  be  satisfactorily  separated  and 
diagnosed  he  is  unable  to  state,  nor  does  he  find  that  the 
distinctions  made  by  Mr.  Blaauw  in  the  case  of  the  birds 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego  hold  good  so  far  as  the  Falkland  Island 
birds  are  concerned,  and  the  whole  matter  still  remains 
obscure. 

Two  new  species  recently  described  by  Mr.  Brooks  in  the 
'  Proceedings  of  the  New  England  Zoological  Club  '  (vol.  vi. 
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pp.  25-27)  are  included  in  this  list,  Anthus  philUpsi  and 
Phrygilus  malvinarum. 

Buturlin  on  the  Nuthatches. 

[A  short  review  of  Nutliatclies  (Fam.  Sittidfe).  By  S.  A.  Buturlin. 
Trav.  Soc.  Imp.  Nat.  Petrograd,  xliv.  1916,  pp.  145-165.  Eng-lish 
suuimary,  pp.  166-173.] 

This  paper,  though  written  in  Russian,  is  fortunately 
provided  with  an  English  summary  containing  a  key  to  the 
characters  of  the  subfamilies  and.  genera  recognised  by 
Dr.  Buturlin,  and  some  notes  on  several  of  the  forms  here 
recognised  as  well  as  descriptions  of  three  new  subspecies — 
Sitta  europcea  sakhaUnensis  from  Saghalien,  S.  e.  hondoensis 
from  Hondo,  Japan,  and  Rupisitta  tephronota  iranica  from 
Persia. 

Dr.  Buturlin  would  have  us  recognise  ten  genera,  four  of 
which  are  new,  namely  : — Daphcenositta,  Neositta,  Neusittella, 
Pcecilositta  uov.  (type  S.azurea  Less.),  Cyanositta  nov.  (type 
Dendrophila  corallipes  Sharpe),  Ca/lisitta,  Arctositta  nov. 
(type  S.  arctica  But.),  Sitta,  Mesositta  nov.  (type  S.  hima- 
layensis  J.  &  S.),  Rupisitta. 

The  genus  Sitta  is  further  reduced  by  dividing  it  into 
four  subgenera  : — Homositta  nov.  (type  S.  castaneoventris 
Frankl.),  Micrositta  nov.  (type  S.  villosa),  Leptositta  nov. 
(type  S.  leucopsis),  and  Sitta  (sensu  stricto)  for  S.  europjcea 
and  its  immediate  relatives. 

Chapman  on  Brent  Geese. 
[Brent  Geese.    By  Abel  Chapman.     Scottish  Nat.  1917,  pp.  73-75.] 

From  My.  Abel  Chapman  we  have  received  the  note  the 
title  of  which  is  quoted,  and  also  a  further  note  on  the 
same  subject  entitled  "  Brent  Geese  :  some  criticisms  by 
Abel  Chapman  on  Dr.  Hartert's  reply j'-"  wliich  appears  to 
have  been  separately  printed  as  a  leaflet. 

]\lr.  Chapman  seems  to  be  very  indignant  with  Dr.  Hartert 
and  the  authors  of  the  B.  O.  U.  List  of  British  Birds,  though 
we  confess  we  fail  to  understand  exactly  what  his  grievance 
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is,  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  case  of  the  Brent  Geese 
in  the  two  recently  published  Lists  of  British  Birds.  It  is 
often  difficult  to  settle  whether  a  plumage-variation  indicates 
dimorphism  or  a  distinct  race.  This  can  only  be  settled  by 
observation  at  the  breeding-grounds.  If  the  two  forms 
breed  together  we  may  take  it  that  there  is  only  one  race 
or  species-form.  If  the  breeding-grounds  are  entirely 
distinct  we  can  conclude  that  there  are  two  separate  sub- 
species, though  closely  allied  subspecies  are  often  found 
mingled  in  the  same  flocks  in.  winter. 

If  the  dark-  and  light-breasted  Brents  breed  together  on 
Kolguev,  it  seems  probable  that  there  is  only  one  species 
which  occurs  in  two  dimorphic  forms,  just  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Arctic  Skua. 

Dabbene  on  Argentine  Birds. 

[Especies  y  subespecies  aparamente  nuevas  de  Geositta  y  Cinclodes 
de  la  Republica  Argentina  y  del  sur  de  Cliilo  por  Roberto  Dabbene. 
Phyeis,  Buenos  Aires,  iii.  1917,  pp.  52-59.] 

In  this  short  paper  Senor  Dabbene  describes  Geositta 
pnnensis  sp.  n.,  from  the  provinces  of  Jujuy  and  Salta, 
G.  rujipennis  burmeisteri  subsp.  n.,  from  the  mountain 
regions  on  the  boundary  of  the  Argentine  and  Bolivia, 
Cinclodes  oustaleti  hornensis  and  C.  antarcticus  maculirostris 
subspp.  n.,  from  Hermit  Island  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  America  near  Cape  Horn. 

He  promises  in  the  near  future  to  provide  us  with  a 
complete  account  of  the  forms  of  the  two  genera  in  question, 
based  on  the  large  collections  from  the  Argentine  and 
elsewhere  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Dixon  on  the  Baird  Sandpiper. 

[The  Home-life  of  tbe  Baird  Sandpiper.  By  Joseph  Dixon.  Condor, 
xix.  1917,  pp.  77-84 ;  map  and  5  photos.] 

Baird's  Sandpiper  [Pisobia  or  Tringa  bairdi)  is  an  inter- 
esting little  Wader  which  has  been  reported  four  times  in 
the  British  Isles  and  has  been  erroneously,  as  it  seems  (see 
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Harterfj  Nov,  Zool.  xxiii.  p.  91,  and  Ibis,  1916,  p.  509), 
recorded  from  south-west  Africa.  Its  breeding  range  is 
confined  to  the  arctic  coast  of  Yukon  and  Alaska,  and  the 
opposite  north-eastern  coast  of  Siberia.  It  passes  through 
the  middle  States  in  autumn  and  spring,  being  but  seldom 
observed  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  sea-board,  and  winters 
in  the  Argentine  and  Chile,  where  it  has  been  taken  as  high 
up  as  13,000  feet  in  the  Andes. 

Mr.  Dixon  visited  its  breeding  home  in  the  summers  of 
1913  and  1914,  and  in  this  short  paper  describes  its  nesting 
and  other  habits  during  that  time.  A  sketch-map  shows  the 
exact  position  of  the  recorded  breeding  places,  and  there  are 
photographs  of  the  bird  on  its  nest  and  the  eggs  in  situ,  as 
well  as  of  some  eggs  taken  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Brooks  at  Demar- 
cation Point,  Alaska,  in  June  1914  and  now  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Douglas  on  Irish  Woodcock. 

[An  experimental  investigation  of  the  migration  of  "Woodcock 
breeding  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  By  S,  R.  Douglas,  M.R.C.S.,  etc.,  etc. 
P.  Z.  S.  1917,  pp.  159-165.] 

In  order  to  find  out  whether  Irish-breeding  Woodcocks 
migrated  to  any  extent,  Capt.  Douglas  undertook  a  series 
of  ringing  experiments  on  Col.  W.  W.  Ashley's  estate  in 
Co.  Sligo  where  breeding  Woodcocks  are  abundant.  Between 
the  years  1910  and  1916,  331  young  birds  were  ringed.  Of 
these,  55  (about  16  per  cent.)  were  recovered.  All  of  these 
with  the  exception  of  three  were  recovered  on  the  estate  or 
within  ten  miles  of  it,  and  only  one,  reported  from  north 
Spain,  was  taken  outside  Ireland.  Capt.  Douglas  considers 
therefore  that  in  Ireland,  at  any  rate,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
nestling  birds  remain  in  the  same  locality  throughout  the 
following  winter  months,  and  that  even  if  later  on  they  do 
migrate  to  other  places,  they  return  to  nest.  The  Spanish- 
killed  bird  was  certainly  an  exception  ;  it  was  killed  in  the 
November  of  the  same  year  (1914)  in  which  it  was  ringed 
as  a  nestling. 
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Fuertes  on  tropical  bird-song. 

[Impressions  of  the  voices  of  trojiical  Birds.  By  Louis  Agassiz 
Fuertes.  Smithsonian  Report  for  1915,  publ.  1916,  pp.  299-323; 
16  pis.] 

The  well-known  American  bird-artist,  Mr.  Faertes,  has 
had  niany  opportunities  of  listening  to  the  songs  of  the  birds 
of  the  Central  and  South  American  forests  and  pasture- 
lands,  and  in  a  series  of  articles,  first  published  in  '  Bii'd- 
Lore'  and  now  reprinted  in  the  Smithsonian  Report,  he 
gives  us  some  of  his  experiences. 

The  songs  and  notes  of  South  American  birds  are  very 
little  known,  and  Mr.  Fuertes  adds  a  good  deal  to  our  know- 
ledge and  calls  up  a  wonderful  picture  of  their  variety  and 
abundance.  Often  in  the  forest  they  are  most  difficult  to 
locate  and  identify. 

The  papers  are  illustrated  by  reproductions,  black  and 
white,  of  some  of  the  artistic  drawings  of  tropical  birds 
for  which  the  author  is  so  justly  famed. 

Howell  on  the  Birds  of  Californian  Islands. 

[Birds  of  the  Islands  off  the  coast  of  southern  California.  By  Alfred 
Brazier  Howell.  Pacific  Coast  Avifauna  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological 
Club,  no.  12,  pp.  1-127.     Hollywood,  Cal.,  1917.     8vo.] 

Along  the  coast  of  southern  California  and  at  a  distance 
of  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles  from  the  mainland  are  a  series 
of  small  islands,  the  best  known  of  which  are  Santa  Cruz, 
Santa  Catalina,  off  which  is  caught  the  famous  giant  Tuna 
or  Tunny,  and  San  Clemente. 

Though  separated  so  short  a  distance  from  the  mainland, 
a  good  many  of  the  smaller  passerine  birds  have  become 
sufficiently  differentiated  to  entitle  them  to  subspecific  rank, 
while  in  a  good  many  other  instances  subspecific  rank  has 
been  awarded  without  justification. 

In  the  present  paper  Mr.  Howell  gives  a  complete  and 
carefully  revised  list  of  all  the  birds  which  have  been  known 
to  occur  on  the  island,  and  discusses  at  length  those  forms, 
nineteen  in  number,  which  have  been  considered  worthy 
of  subspecific  distinction.     As  a  rule  the  differentiation  is 
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towards  greater  size^  a  larger  and  heavier  bill,  aud  a  heavier 
tarsus  and  foot.  Like  most  of  the  work  done  under  the 
influence  of"  Mr.  Grinnell^  this  appears  to  have  been  prepared 
with  a  good  deal  of  care  and  judgment. 

Kuroda's  recent  pape7's. 

[On  a  collection  of  Birds  from  the  Micronesiau  groups  of  Islands  in  tlie 
Western  Pacific.     By  N.  Kuroda.     Tori  [i.  e.  Birds],  pt.  2,  1915. 

A  co'lection  of  Birds  from  Tonkin.  By  N.  Kuroda.  Annot.  Zool. 
Japonenses,  ix.  1917,  pp.  217-254. 

Notes  on  Formosan  Birds,  with  the  description  of  a  new  Bullfinch. 
Id.  ibid.  pp.  255-297.] 

The  first  of  these  papers,  which  is  chiefly  in  Japanese 
though  the  names  and  descriptions  are  also  in  English,  con- 
tains an  account  of  a  collection  of  birds  made  by  Mr.  Teraoka 
from  the  island  groups  of  the  western  Pacific,  formerly 
belonging  to  Germany  but  now  occupied  by  Japan.  These 
are  the  Marianne,  Pelew,  Caroline,  and  Marshall  groups. 
A  number  of  species  are  listed  and  two  new  forms 
described — Halcyon  chloris  teraohai  from  the  Pelew  Islands, 
and  Collocalia  fucifacja  rukensis  from  Ruk  Island  in  the 
Caroline  group.     Both  are  figured  in  colour. 

The  second  paper  (wholly  in  English)  deals  with  a  col- 
lection made  by  Mr.  S.  Tsuchiza  on  the  Red  river  in  French 
Tonkin.  It  contains  representatives  of  130  species.  There 
are  no  field-notes,  but  one  new  species  is  described,  Gecinus 
rubripectus,  and  some  taxonomic  notes  are  given  in  the  case 
of  the  more  interesting  forms. 

The  collection  described  in  the  third  paper  was  to  a  large 
extent  made  by  Mr.  Kuroda  himself  during  a  visit  to 
Formosa  in  1916.  To  the  number  of  species  and  subspecies 
given  by  Mr.  Uchida  our  author  has  added  30,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  forms  in  the  Formosan  avifauna  to  331. 
One  of  these  is  a  new  Bullfinch  allied  to  Pyrrhula  nipalensis 
of  the  Himalayas,  but  distinguished  by  the  white  areas  in 
some  of  the  tail-feathers ;  it  is  named  P.  uchidai.  There  are 
interesting  field-notes  and  critical  remarks  on  many  of  the 
other  species  obtained,  among  which  are  two  pairs  of  the  fine 
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Mikalo  Pheasant  taken  on  Mt.  Arisan  at  an  elevation  of 
8000  feet  above  sea-level. 


Mathews  on  Australian  Birds. 

[The  Birds  of  Australia.  By  Greg'ory  M.  Mathews.  Vol.  vi.  pt.  4, 
pp.  297-37.3,  pis.  300-307.     London  (Witlierby),  June  1917.     4to.] 

This  part  is  devoted  to  two  genera  of  purely  Australian 
Parrakeets — in  fact  we  had  nearly  said  to  one,  for  the 
author  only  sejja rates  the  two  members  of  Barnardius  from 
Platycercus  after  consideration.  Still,  he  thinks  that  the 
former  may  stand  as  a  "  colour  genus/^ 

All  species  of  Platycercus  vary  extraordinarily  in  plumage 
according  to  age,  and  also  according  to  the  district  which 
they  inhabit :  for  instance,  P.  flaveolus  has  been  confounded 
with  one  of  the  forms  of  P.  elegans,  though  typical  specimens 
are  so  distinct.  But  Mr.  Mathews  considers  that  he  can 
determine  with  sufficient  certainty  the  following  subspecies, 
apart  from  the  normal  form  : — of  P.  elegans,  nigrescens, 
melanoptems,  victorice,  adelaidce,  and  subadelaida ;  of  P. 
flaveolus,  innominatus  ;  of  P.  caledonicus,  henriett(S,  and  a 
new  subspecies  yZiWem  from  Flinders  Island  ;  of  P.  icterotis, 
xanthogenys  ;  of  P.  adscitus,  palliceps,  amathusice,  and 
elseyi ;  of  P.  venustus,  melvillensis  and  hilli ;  finally,  of 
the  well-known  Rosella,  P.  eximius,  diemenensis  and  cecilce, 
and  a  new  subspecies  colei  from  the  Ballarat  district. 
Similarly  Barnardius  barnardi  is  credited  with  macgillivrayi 
and  ivhitei. 

Aprosmictus  insignissimus  of  Gould  (p.  247),  Platycercus 
elegans  nobbsi  of  Tristram  (p.  316),  P.  mastersianus  of 
Ramsay  (p.  34-4),  P.  ignitus  of  Gould  and  P.  erythropeplus 
of  Salvadori  (p.  362)  are  rejected  as  hybrids  or  sports, 
while  P.  2^aradiseus  (p.  316)  is  attributed  to  a  slip  of 
the  pen. 

Where  colour  points  to  an  ancestral  form,  the  possible 
ancestor  is  brought  into  consideration,  and  the  evolution  of 
the  later  forms  discussed. 

The  ranges  of  the  various  species,  as  above  delimited,  are 
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comparatively  restricted,  while  it  is  noted  that  they  all 
appear  to  agree  in  procuring  most  of  their  food  in  the  form 
of  seeds,  sought  on  the  ground,  and  fruits. 

The  author  considers  that  the  claims  of  Brown  as  a 
zoologist  have  been  distinctly  neglected,  owing  no  doubt 
to  his  eminence  as  a  botanist  :  his  work  is  shown  to  have 
been  very  careful,  and  his  statements  are  by  no  means  to  be 
disregarded. 

Mattheio  and  Granger  on  Diatryma. 

[The  skeleton  of  Diatryma,  a  gi<2;antic  Bird  from  the  Lower  Eocene 
of  Wyoming.  By  W.  D.  Matthew  and  Walter  Granger.  Bull.  Amer. 
Mus.  N.  H.  New  York,  xxxvii.  1917,  pp.  307-326 ;  14  pis.,  1  text-fig.] 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  their  remains,  our  knowledge 
of  fossil  birds  is  extremely  limited  as  compared  with  that  of 
mammals  and  reptiles.  The  remains  of  these  are  so  abundant 
that  we  now  possess  a  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  us  to 
trace  the  ancestral  trees  of  many  of  the  living  forms.  This 
is  far  from  being  the  case  with  birds.  Of  these  we  have 
first  the  Jurassic  ArchcBopteryx,  then  Hesperornis  and  Ichthy- 
ornis  of  the  Cretaceous,  and  lastly  Phororhachos  of  the 
South  American  Tertiaries.  To  these  must  now  be  added 
Diatryma,  of  which  a  nearly  complete  skeleton  has  recently 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  Stein,  one  of  the  most  experienced 
of  the  American  Museum's  collectors,  in  the  lower  Eocene 
beds  of  the  Bighorn  basin  of  Wyoming. 

Diatryma  was  a  gigantic  ground-living  bird  with  ves- 
tigial wings.  The  height  of  the  reconstructed  skeleton  is 
nearly  seven  feet.  The  head  and  neck  are  quite  unlike  that  of 
any  living  bird,  the  neck  being  short  and  massive  and  the  head 
enormous,  with  a  huge  compressed  beak  nine  inches  long  by 
six  inches  high.  The  sternum  is  not  preserved,  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  coracoids  appear  to  have  met  in  the  median 
line,  Messrs.  Matthew  and  Granger  infer  that  it  was  narrow 
anteriorly  and  resembled  that  of  Cariama  rather  than  that  of 
the  Ratites,  though  it  probably  had  no  keel.  The  shoulder- 
girdle  resembles  that  of  the  Emu-Cassowary  group,  but  this 

2t2 
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is  most  probably  the  result  of  couvergence  or  parallelism, 
not  of  affiuity,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  the  loss  of  flight- 
power. 

The  only  living  bird  with  which  Diatryma  seems  to  show 
any  real  relationship  is  Carinma,  the  Seriama  or  Screamer 
of  South  America,  an  isolated  and  primitive  type  whose 
affinities  have  been  much  disputed  but  are  now  considered 
to  be  with  the  Cranes  (Gruiformes). 

So  distinct,  however,  is  this  remarkable  form  that 
Messrs.  Matthew  and  Granger  have  found  it  necessary  to 
place  it  in  a  new  order  and  family  Diatrymse,  which  should 
be  placed  provisionally  near  the  Cranes.  The  genus  was 
first  described  by  Cope  in  1874  from  some  fragments,  chiefly 
of  the  leg-bones.  The  skeleton  here  described  is  referred  to 
a  new  species,  D.  steini,  differing  only  from  the  type-form 
in  the  greater  length  of  the  outer  digit. 

The  memoir  is  fully  illustrated  and  contains  full  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  bones  as  well  as  some  very  interesting  general 
conclusions  on  avian  palaeontology,  which  should  be  studied 
by  all  interested  in  this  subject. 

Mullens  and  Swcmri's  Bibliography  of  British  Ornithology. 

[A  Bibliography  of  British  Ornithology  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
end  of  1912,  including  biographical  accounts  of  the  principal  writers  and 
bibliographies  of  their  published  works.  By  W.  II.  Mullens,  M.A.,  etc., 
etc.,  and  H.  Kirke  Swaun.  xx+C91  pp.  London  (Macmillan),  1916- 
1917.     8vo.     3Gs.] 

Messrs.  Mullens  and  Swann's  valuable  work  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  we  have  nothing  but  praise  to  give  to  it.  It  is  a 
monument  of  learning  and  research,  and  anyone  who  has 
had  to  do  with  preparing  biographies  and  bibliographies  will 
realize  what  infinite  time  and  patience  are  required  to  obtain 
a  tithe  of  the  facts  required,  many  of  which  have  to  he 
sought  out  through  correspondence  and  by  reference  to 
obscure  works. 

Some  fifteen  pages  of  addenda  and  corrigenda  are  printed 
in  tiie  last  part  recently  issued  and  help  to  render  the  list 
of  works  and   biographies   more  complete,   but  it   is  quite 
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evident  that  tliere  are  still  numbers  of  items  which  must 
have  escaped  the  keen  eyes  of  the  authors. 

We  are  still  of  opiniou  that  a  good  many  works  have  been 
included  which  hardly  deserve  a  place,  and  also  that  it 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have  confined  the  biographies  to 
non-living  authors,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  the 
writers  for  giving  us  more  than  we  bargained  for. 

Of  all  the  works  on  British  ornithology  undoubtedly  the 
most  popular  is  Gilbert  White's  '  Selborne.'  Mr.  Mullens 
has  long  been  known  as  an  authority  on  this  subject,  and 
we  find  under  the  heading  of  Gilbert  White  a  very  full 
account  of  his  life  and  thirteen  pages  of  bibliography. 
Only  one  edition  of  '  The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Selborne  ^  was  published  in  Whitens  lifetime,  but  since 
his  death  in  1793  some  fortj^-two  entirely  distinct  editions, 
apart  from  reissues  and  reprints,  have  appeared  testifying 
to  the  popularity  of  the  work. 

Many  of  the  other  older  writers  on  British  Birds  such  as 
Ray,  Pennant,  Tunstall,  and  Merrett,  about  whom  little  or 
nothing  is  generally  known  though  their  names  are  familiar, 
are  treated  at  length  and  render  this  work  not  only  a  most 
useful  book  of  reference,  but  also  one  which  can  be  read 
with  great  pleasure  and  interest  for  its  own  sake. 

Peters  on  a  new  Porto  Rican  Bird. 

[The  Porto  Rican  Grasshopper  Sparrow.  By  James  L.  Peters. 
Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  vol.  30,  1917,  pp.  95-96.] 

Mr.  Peters  finds  that  the  Grasshopper  Sparrow  occurring 
in  Porto  Rico  is  most  closely  allied  to  tliat  of  Jamaica 
(Ammodramus  savannarum  savannarum)  rather  than  to  that 
of  Santo  Domingo  [A.  s.  intricatus),  but  that  it  is  distinct 
from  both.     He  here  proposes  to  name  it  A.  s.  borinquensis. 

Polialiov  on  Siberian  Birds. 

[Birds  collected  by  A.  P.  Velizhanin  in  the  basin  of  the  upper  Irtysh. 
By  G.  I,  Poliakov.  Reprinted  from  the  Messager  Oruith.  pp.  1-13G 
(in  Russian).     Moscow,  1915.] 

M.  Poliakov  sends  us  a  reprint  of  his  paper  on  the  birds 
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of  the  upper  Irtysli,  that  great  tributary  of  the  Obi  river 
which  rises  ia  the  Altai  mountains  in  the  heart  of  Asia. 
The  collection  made  by  Mr.  Velizhanin  numbers  251  species, 
but  no  new  forms  are  described  in  the  present  paper.  As 
the  work  except  the  title,  is  in  Russian  it  is  diflBcult  to  say 
much  more  about  it. 


Hwarth  on  Williamson's  Sapsucker. 

[Geographical  variation  in  Sphyrapicus  thijroideus.  By  H.  S.  Swarth, 
Condor,  xix.  1917,  pp.  62-65.] 

Mr.  Swarth  considers  that  the  well-known  Williamson's 
Sapsucker  of  western  North  America  may  be  divided  into 
two  local  races,  distinguished  by  the  length  of  the  bill. 
The  typical  form  S.  t.  thyroideus,  with  a  culmen  over 
25  mm.,  inhabits  California  and  British  Columbia  ;  the 
newly  distinguished  race  will  bear  the  old  name,  S.  t.  natalice, 
founded  on  a  small-billed  example  from  Mexico  by  Malherbe 
(J.  f.  O.  1854,  p.  171),  and  extends  north  to  Colorado. 
In  fact  it  is  only  a  winter  visitor  to  Mexico. 

Swenk  on  the  Eskimo  Curlew. 

[The  Eskimo  Curlew  and  its  disappearance.  By  Myron  H.  Swenk. 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1915,  1916,  pp.  325-340  ;  1  pl.J 

It  appears  to  be  likely  that  the  Eskimo  Curlew  (Numenius 
horealis)  will  shortly  share  the  fate  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon 
and  the  Great  Auk  and  disappear  entirely  from  our  living 
avifauna.  First  described  by  Forster  from  Hudson's  Bay 
in  1772,  the  Eskimo  Curlew  breeds  in  the  Barren  Grounds 
of  Mackenzie  in  the  arctic  regions  of  North  America,  and 
has  a  very  remarkable  migration  route  to  and  fro  from 
Argentina — its  winter  home. 

In  the  spring  migration  these  birds  pass  north  through  the 
Mississippi  valley,  rarely  if  ever  occurring  on  the  Atlantic 
coasts.  After  the  breeding-season  is  finished,  late  in  July 
or  early  in  August,  they  move  south-eastwards  to  Labrador, 
Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotia,  whence  they  pass  across 
2000  miles  of  ocean^  direct  to  the  Lesser  Antilles  and  thence 
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down  the  Brazilian  coasts  to  their  winter  home.  It  is  only 
occasionally  after  a  heavy  easterly  gale  that  some  birds 
reach  the  New  England  coasts,  while  a  few  have  rarely 
been  driven  by  westerly  gales  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  the 
British  Islands. 

Daring  the  past  few  years,  however,  the  Eskimo  Curlew, 
formerly  arriving  in  immense  flocks  in  the  middle  prairie 
States  in  the  spring,  has  become  rarer  and  rarer.  The  last 
record  for  Kansas  is  1902  and  for  Wisconsin  1899,  while  in 
Nebraska,  of  which  Mr.  Swenk  writes  at  greater  length, 
a  flock  of  six  or  seven  were  seen  in  1913  and  a  single  bird 
was  killed  on  17  April,  1915.  The  bird  is  probably  not  yet 
extinct,  but  is  on  the  high  road  to  extinction,  and  will 
doubtless  become  so  in  a  few  years'  time. 

Wetmore  on  a  sexttal  character  of  the  Ruddy  Duck. 

[On  certain  secondary  sexual  characters  in  the  male  Ruddy  Duck, 
Erismatura  jamaicensis  (Gmelin).  By  Alexander  Wetmore.  Proc. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  Washington,  vol.  52,  1917,  pp.  479-482.] 

The  Ruddy  Duck  is  peculiar,  as  Avas  first  shown  by 
MacGillivray,  in  the  absence  of  the  bulla  ossea  or  bony 
box  generally  found  at  the  junction  of  the  two  bronchi. 
Mr.  Wetmore  has  now  discovered  an  additional  peculiarity, 
confined,  however^  in  this  species  to  the  male  sex  only. 
This  is  the  presence  of  a  tracheal  air-sac  quite  unconnected 
with  the  regular  system  of  pulmonary  air-sacs.  The  tracheal 
sac  opens  into  the  trachea  on  the  dorsal  side  immediately 
behind  the  larynx.  The  modifications  of  the  larynx  and  of 
the  neck  muscles  which  control  the  inflation  of  the  air-sac 
are  described  by  Mr.  Wetmore,  though  we  think  his  remarks 
would  have  been  more  easily  followed  if  they  had  been 
illustrated  by  additional  and  clearer  figures. 

The  air-sac  is  inflated  by  the  male  during  courtship- 
display,  and  has  only  been  proved  to  exist  in  Erismatura 
jamaicensis,  but  from  the  description  given  by  other  authors 
of  the  display  of  other  species  of  the  genus,  it  is  probably 
present  in  these  as  well  as  in  the  species  of  the  allied  genera 
Thalassornis  and  Nomonyw. 
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Wetmore  on  the  Birds  of  Culebra  Island. 

[The  Birds  of  Culebra  Island,  Porto  Rico.  By  Alexander  Wetmore. 
Auk,  xxxiv.  1917,  pp.  51-62.] 

The  little  island  of  Culebra,  wbicb  is  only  seven  miles 
by  five,  is  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Cape  San  Juan,  the 
north-eastern  point  of  Porto  Rico.  While  collecting  in 
the  last-named  island  in  1912  Mr.  Wetmore  spent  about 
a  month  in  Culebra,  and  in  this  paper  he  gives  a  list  of 
birds  collected  and  observed,  numbering  53  species,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  also  found  in  the  larger  island.  Culebra, 
though  subject  at  times  to  torrential  rains,  is  dry  and  arid, 
and  there  is  no  permanent  fresh-water  supply  beyond  that 
derived  by  storing  the  rainfall.  In  consequence  the  avifauna 
is  much  poorer  than  that  of  Porto  Rico  and  shows  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  number  of  forms  as  compared  with  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Vieques,  the  fauna  of  Avhich  had 
previously  been  investigated  by  Mr.  Wetmore. 

Wetmore  on  the  New  Zealand  Cuckoo. 

[A  new  Cuckoo  from  New  Zealand.  By  Alexander  Wetmore.  Proc. 
Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  vol.  30,  1917,  pp.  1-2.] 

In  a  short  note  Mr.  Wetmoi'e  proposes  to  distinguish 
the  form  of  Urodynamis  taitensis  (Sparrman)  inhabiting 
New  Zealand  under  the  name  U.  t.  pheletes  subsp.  n.,  owing 
to  its  more  buffy  and  heavily-streaked  underparts.  The 
type-locality  of  U.  t.  taitensis  is  Tahiti. 
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XXXIV. — Letters,  Extracts,  and  Notes. 

Breeding-habits  of  the  Cuckoo. 

Sir, — Major  Meiklejohn^s  paper  on  the  breeding-habits 
of  the  Cuckoo  has  been  prepared  under  such  disadvantages, 
that  it  seems  an  ungracious  task  to  criticise  it,  but  as 
you  have  already  published  several  communications  on  the 
sul)ject,  may  I  be  permitted  to  offer  a  few  remarks  ? 

In  the  first  place,  although  Dr.  Key's  work  is  exhaus- 
tively analysed,  the  important  papers  by  V.  Capek  (Ornith. 
Jahrbuch,  1896,  pp.  41,  103,  146,  and  165)  are  apparently 
unknown  to  the  writer,  and  this  fact  alone  renders  Major 
Meiklejohn''s  resume  of  the  whole  subject  imperfect.  He 
has  also  overlooked  the  articles  on  the  Cuckoo  by  Mr.  F. 
B.  Kirkman  and  myself  which  appeared  in  the  'British 
Bird  Book.^  This  I  venture  to  think  renders  his  list  of 
fosterers    (p.  22.2)    unrepresentative  of   the   present   state 
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of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Although  the  species 
mentioned  are  stated  to  breed  in  England,  we  are  not 
informed  whether  the  cases  referred  to  actually  took  place 
in  the  British  Isles.  In  five  or  six  cases  the  records  are 
apparently  drawn  from  Continental  sources,  and  in  some 
instances  refer  to  subspecific  forms  which  do  not  breed  with 
us  at  all.  Altogether  58  species  of  fosterers  are  mentioned 
in  'The  Ibis'  list,  but  though  this  number  is  approximately 
correct,  great  alterations  would  have  to  be  made  before 
it  could  be  taken  as  accurately  representing  the  status  of 
British  foster-parents.  For  example,  the  Marsh-Warbler  is 
included  among  the  species  commonly  selected  as  fosterers, 
although  only  about  half  a  dozen  instances  are  known  in 
which  this  event  has  taken  place  in  England.  The  Song- 
Thrush  is  rightly  classed  among  the  occasional  fosterers, 
but  I  am  aware  of  at  least  eleven  instances  in  which 
Cuckoos'  eggs  have  been  found  in  the  nests  of  this  species. 
I  shall  be  glad  of  any  reliable  evidence  that  Cuckoos'  eggs 
have  been  found  in  the  nests  of  Magpie,  Jay,  Stock-Dove, 
Turtle-Dove,  or  Little  Grebe  anywhere  in  the  British  Isles, 
and  further  information  would  also  be  most  acceptable  in 
the  case  of  the  Goldfinch,  Pied  Flycatcher,  Tree-Creeper, 
and  Jackdaw.  On  the  other  hand,  the  omission  from  the 
list  of  Reed-Bunting,  Cirl  Bunting,  Ring-Ouzel,  and  Dart- 
ford  Warbler,  all  of  which  have  been  proved  to  act  as 
fosterers  in  the  British  Isles,  is  inexplicable. 

Bare  lists  of  foster-parents  at  the  present  day  are  practi- 
cally useless,  and  have  no  scientific  value  unless  evidence  is 
given  in  the  case  of  all  species  previously  unrecorded  or 
included  on  dubious  authority. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  whole  argument  on  p.  213  is 
based  on  a  misunderstanding.  When  Dr.  Rey  wrote  that 
there  is  no  proof  that  a  fresh  Cuckoo's  egg  is  laid  on  the 
day  it  is  found,  and  that  it  may  possibly  have  been  laid  one 
or  several  days  previously,  he  merely  implied  that  the  egg 
might  have  been  lying  in  the  nest  for  two  or  three  days 
before  its  discovery.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he 
thought  the  Cuckoo  stored  its   eggs  in  a  larder,  either  on 
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the  branches  of  trees  or  elsewhere^  and  doled  them  out  as 
required  !  The  evidence  on  behalf  of  this  theory  (p.  210) 
is  so  extremely  flimsy,  and  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all 
who  have  witnessed  the  oviposition  of  the  Cuckoo,  that  it 
scarcely  needs  refutation. 

It  seems  hardly  fair  to  pass  judgment  on  Dr.  Key's  claim 
to  be  able  to  assign  eggs  to  specific  females  on  the  grounds 
stated  on  pp.  195-197.  It  is  of  course  perfectly  true  that 
the  Tree-Sparrow  lays  eggs  of  diff'erent  types  in  the  same 
clutch,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  eggs  of  such  species 
as  the  Tree-Pipit  and  the  Red-backed  Shrike  are  almost 
always  true  to  type  in  the  clutch.  Moreover,  no  account 
is  taken  of  the  fact  (which  is  admitted  on  p.  216)  that 
each  Cuckoo  deposits  her  eggs  in  a  restricted  locality. 
To  separate  the  eggs  of  two  or  three  pairs  of  Eed-backed 
Shrikes  or  Tree-Pipits  from  one  district  is  not  as  a  rule 
at  all  a  difficult  task.  To  assign  each  egg  even  from  a  small 
colony  of  Guillemots  in  two  consecutive  years  is  not  in  any 
way  a  parallel  case,  although  it  may  frequently  be  done  with 
absolute  certainty  in  the  case  of  individual  birds.  The 
thirty-four  hen  Cuckoos  to  Avhich  Dr.  Rey  refers  in  the 
country  round  Leipzig,  did  not  range  over  the  same  ground, 
but  had  in  each  case  a  special  district,  although  no  doubt 
the  boundaries  of  adjacent  hens  overlapped  from  time  to 
time.  Having  had  the  advantage  of  inspecting  Dr.  Rey's 
wonderful  series,  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that  though  occa- 
sionally he  may  have  been  misled  by  the  similarity  in  the 
eggs  of  two  females  in  adjoining  areas,  his  claim  would  be 
upheld  by  any  unbiassed  judge  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 
Inferences  drawn  from  the  necessarily  brief  descriptions  of 
the  type  or  raeasureraents  alone  apart  from  colour  and 
markings  are  necessarily  fallacious.  No  reference  is  made 
to  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  variability  of  British  Cuckoos^ 
eggs  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  Continental  specimens. 
Particulars  of  the  supposed  blue  Cuckooes  egg  referred  to  by 
Dr.  A.  Gr.  Butler  {antea,  p.  459)  as  having  been  taken  by  the 
late  Mr.  W.  Borrer  will  be  found  in  the  '  Birds  of  Sussex," 
p.  167,  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  this  or  other  supposed 
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cases  that  the  weight  of  the  shell  was  ascertained,  and  as 
this  is  the  only  conclusive  test  in  such  cases,  the  occurrence 
of  the  blue  type  of  Cuckoo's  egg  in  England  cannot  at 
j)resent  be  regarded  as  established. 

Yours  truly, 
Appleton  Rectory,  F.  C.  R.  JoURDAlN. 

Abingdon. 

2  A  ugust,  1917. 


Brown  Jackdaws. 

Sir, — I  read  Avith  very  great  interest,  m  '  The  Ibis  '  for 
July  last,  Capt.  Sladen's  account  of  the  birds  he  had  met 
with  in  Macedonia.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
account  of  the  curious  variety  of  the  Jackdaw,  Corvus 
monedula  collaris,  Avhicli  he  describes  as  having  a  dull  riisty- 
red  coloration  extending  over  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  wing-feathers. 

In  1903  I  spent  a  most  enjoyable  holiday  in  Algeria.  On 
the  14th  of  March  I  was  looking  over  the  gorge  of  the 
Rummel  at  Constantino  and  admiring  the  great  wealth  of 
bird-life  therein,  thousands  of  Lesser  Kestrels,  Egyptian 
Vultures,  Rock-Doves,  and  Jackdaws  constantly  flying  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  glorious  sunlight  ;  at  the  time  I 
noted  that  there  were  strange  Jackdaws  of  a  dark  rusty- 
brown  colour,  which  varied  to  nearly  black,  amongst  the 
ordinary  Jackdaws.  So  when  I  got  back  to  London  I  made 
enquiries  of  one  or  two  well-known  ornithologists,  the  late 
Mr.  Dresser  being  one  of  them,  but  I  could  not  get  any 
information  about  these  curious  brown  Jackdaws.  I  also 
spoke  to  Mr.  Whitaker  of  Palermo  on  the  subject,  but, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  he  said  he  had  never  heard 
of  them  ;  he  may,  however,  have  made  further  investigations 
since,  and  if  so  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  ornithologists 
to  have  his  valuable  opinion  on  this  subject.  Why  should 
some  of  these  birds  be  brown  and  others  black  ;  and  if  they 
are  young  birds  that  are  brown,  why  should  the  young 
Jackdaws  at  home  not  sometimes  be  brown  ?  I  have  never 
heard  of  or  seen  a  brown  Jackdaw  in  this  countrv. 
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It  is  strange  that  Mr.  C.  Dixon,  in  liis  article  on  the 
"  Birds  o£  tlie  Province  of  Constantine "  (Ibis,  1882, 
A'ol.  vi.  4th  ser.  p.  576,  under  Corvus  monedula),  should 
liave  passed  unnoticed  these  brown  Jackdaws,  which  are  so 
conspicuous.  He  notes  that  the  ordinary  species  is  a 
common  inhabitant  of  the  rocks  of  Constantine. 

Since  writing  above  I  have  just  come  across  a  most 
interesting  article  by  Lord  Rothschild  and  Mr.  Hartert 
entitled  "  Ornithological  Explorations  of  Algeria,"  published 
in  '  Novitates  Zoologicse,^  vol.  xviii.  for  191],  and  under 
Coloeus  monedula  cirtensis  they  write  as  follows  : — 

"  We  saw  a  great  many  Jackdaws  in  Constantine,  where 
they  were  breeding  in  the  stupendous  gorge  of  the  Rummel, 
but  were  not  able  to  obtain  specimens.  A  large  proportion 
showed  the  brown,  apparently  unmoulted  quills  generally 
seen  in  young  birds,  and  they  were  shining  quite  rufous 

in  the  sun." 

Yours  very  truly, 
Lismore,  Wmdsor,  W.  H.  Workman. 

Belfast. 
23  August,  1917. 


Australian  Parrots. 

Sir, — Having  taken  a  keen  interest  in  Australian  Parrots 
for  some  years,  and  kept  and  bred  a  large  number  of  species 
in  this  country,  both  at  liberty  and  in  confinement,  I  send 
a  few  notes  and  criticisms  on  Mr.  Mathews'  book,  which 
I  hope  will  not  be  out  of  place  from  a  naturalist  who  has 
never  visited  Australia. 

In  the  recent  volumes  of  the  '  Birds  of  Australia  '  external 
sexual  differences  are  sometimes  passed  over  in  a  way  one 
would  not  expect  in  a  work  of  such  detail.  "  Female 
resembles  adult  male "  gives  one  an  idea  of  two  birds  as 
exactly  alike  as,  for  instance,  a  male  and  female  Lorikeet, 
but  this  is  often  misleading.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
striking  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  eye  in  male  and 
female  Roseate  .  and  Leadbeater's  Cockatoos,  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  "  spatules  ^'  on  the  male  Queen 
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Alexandra  Parrakeet^s  primaries  nor  of  the  different  sliade 
of  the  rump  and  crown  of  the  head.  The  females  of  all 
Platycercus  and  Barnardius  Parrakeets  are  inferior  to  adult 
males  of  the  same  race  in  the  size  of  the  head  and  beak,  and 
some  are  duller  in  colour  and  slightly  different  in  markings. 
The  latter  peculiarity  is  only  noticed  in  the  case  of  P.  flavi- 
ventris,  where,  curiously  enough,  it  is  least  obvious. 

The  statement  that  the  adult  female  Stanley  (yellow- 
cheeked)  Parrakeet  resembles  the  male  is  quite  incorrect. 
The  female  differs  from  all  other  PJatycerci  in  retaining  all 
her  life  a  plumage  very  similar  to  that  of  the  young. 
I  must  have  seen  nearly  four  dozen  Stanleys,  and  have 
kept  them  and  bred  them  for  years.  I  may  say  here  that 
I  do  not  believe  any  Platycercine  Parrakeet  takes  more 
than  fourteen  months  to  assume  adult  plumage  :  all  that 
T  have  had,  imported  or  home-bred,  caged  or  free,  have 
assumed  full  colour  with  the  first  complete  moult  and  have 
not  altered  perceptibly  afterwards.  There  is  often,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  modification  of  the  nestling  plumage 
before  the  first  complete  moult,  which  begins  about  twelve 
months  from  the  time  the  bird  left  the  nest.  Black 
Cockatoos  do,  however,  take  about  four  years  to  attain 
the  adult  dress.  Two  males  of  the  small  western  race 
of  the  Banksian,  which  came  into  my  possession  three  years 
ago,  passed  through  various  phases  of  plumage.  On  arrival 
they  were  spotted  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  their 
tail-bars  were  yellow  and  freckled  with  black.  In  the  next 
phase  the  spots  were  fewer  and  the  tail-bars  entirely  red 
with  black  freckles.  In  the  last,  previous  to  the  assumption 
of  full  adult  dress,  the  black  freckling  disappeared  entirely 
from  the  tail  and  only  a  very  few  spots  persisted  on  the 
shoulders.  A  young  female  of  the  same  age  as  the  males 
closely  resembled  them  at  first,  though  they  were  always 
a  little  darker.  Her  yellow  markings  are  now  much 
brighter  than  they  were,  and  I  should  say  she  was  in 
adult  dress  quite  twelve  months  before  her  companions. 

The  classification  of  Platycercus  aclelaidce  as  merely  a 
local  race  of   Platycercus  elegans  seems  hardly  justifiable, 
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as  it  bears  no  closer  resemblance  to  tbat  bird  than  to 
P.  flaveolus.  It  is,  of  course,  just  possible  that  it  is  a 
hybrid  between  P.  eleganft  and  P.  flaveolus  (a  matter  which 
Australian  naturalists  might  determine  by  breeding  the 
cross  in  confinement),  but  P.  adelaidce  differs  from  P. 
elegans  both  in  adult  and  immature  dress.  The  call-note 
is  rather  different,  and  when  kept  at  liberty  the  two  species 
show  no  particular  tendency  to  associate,  while  P.  etegans 
is  of  a  far  more  wandering  and  migratory  disposition  than 
its  relative. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  naturalists 
confirm  the  theory  held  by  some  Australian  bird-fanciers, 
that  adult  females  of  P.  eximius  may  always  be  distinguished 
from  adult  males  by  the  retention  of  white  spots  on  some  of 
the  flight-feathers  ? 

Yours  truly, 

Y.M.C.A.,  Victoria  Barracks,  Tavistock 

Portsmoutli. 
2  September,  1917. 

Moult  of  Owl's  beaks. 

Sir, — I  wonder  whether  any  observations  have  been  made 
on  the  shedding  of  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  by  the 
Little  Owl  (Carine  noctua)  when  in  a  wild  state.  I  have 
kept  these  birds  in  confinement  for  many  years,  and  noticed 
that  the  first  bird  I  kept  always  lost  the  tip  of  the  upper 
mandible — which  by  that  time  had  grown  rather  long — in 
August  or  September.  At  first  I  thought  that  this  might 
only  be  a  coincidence,  but  subsequently  I  found  that  other 
individuals  also  regularly  shed  the  tip  of  the  mandible  at 
the  same  time  of  year.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  therefore, 
that  the  autumn  shedding  of  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible 
is  just  as  much  a  habit  as  the  shedding  of  the  nails  is 
with  Grouse. 

The  break  takes  place  very  neatly,  the  new  tip  being 
perfectly  shaped  from  the  first. 

Yours  truly, 

y.M.C.A.,  Portsmouth.  TavISTOCK. 

13  September,  1917.  __^ 
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Nesting  of  the  Sparrow-Hawk. 

Sir, — I  have  i-ead  with  great  pleasure  Mr.  E.  Stuart 
Baker's  interesting  paper  on  the  Nesting  of  some  Indian 
Sparrow-Havvks.  I  hope  he  will  not  mind  my  criticising 
a  statement  he  makes  on  p.  352  o£  the  July  number  of 
'The  Ibis/  In  the  second  paragraph  he  states:  "Like 
its  nearest  relation,  the  English  Sparrow-Hawk,  this  little 
Hawk  nearly  always,  if  not  invariably,  uses  the  deserted 
nest  of  another  bir.d  in  which  to  lay  its  eggs/'  My  ex- 
perience of  our  Sparrow-Hawk  is  that  it  always  builds 
its  own  nest,  and  never  appropriates  that  o£  any  other  bird. 
It  builds  an  extremely  suitable  nest  for  its  requirements, 
and  only  uses  it  once  ;  and  although  the  same  pair — or  if 
one  of  them  be  lost,  a  pair — will  resort  to  the  same  part 
of  a  wood  for  many  years  for  purposes  of  nesting,  a  new 
nest  is  invariably  built.  The  Kestrel  will  use  an  old 
Sparrow-Hawk's  nest  occasionally,  and  on  several  occasions 
I  have  had  one  sitting  within  jfifty  yards  of  a  Sparrow- 
Hawk  who  had  built  that  nest  the  year  before,  and  I  once 
knew  a  Hobby  use  an  old  Sparrow-Hawk's  nest,  but  it 
must  be  extremely  unusual  for  a  Sparrow-Hawk  to  use 
the  deserted  nest  of  another  bird.  I  find  by  my  notes 
I  have  recorded  no  fewer  than  481  cases  of  Sparrow-Hawks 
building  their  own  nests,  and  not  one  to  the  contrary. 
I  think  my  experience  is  borne  out  by  many  others.  On 
one  occasion  we  had  three  Sparrow- Hawks'  nests  in  one 
tree,  not  built  in  successive  years,  but  the  work  of  on.e 

pair  of  birds. 

Yours  truly, 
Hever  Warren,  E.  Gr.  B.  Meade-Waldo. 

Hever,  Kent. 
8  September,  1917. 


Nesting  in  Macedonia. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  and  a  list  of  nests 
and  eggs  obtained  in  Macedonia  has   been  received  from 
Col.  G.  van  H.  Clarke,  M.B.O.U.,  and  is  dated  June  3,  1917. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Col.  Stephenson  Clarke,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  for  permission  to  publish  it : — 

We  have  been  bundled  out  of  Salonika  and  are  once  more 
en  route  for  Egypt  and  I  suppose  Palestine  ;  we  shall  no 
doubt  get  more  active  work,  but  I  am  very  sorry  to  leave 
Macedonia,  a  paradise  for  birds  and  flowers  and  the 
country  now  at  its  best.  I  have  been  egging  hard,  and 
send  you  a  catalogue  of  my  collection  in  case  it  interests 
you.  The  birds  seem  to  breed  much  the  same  time  as  they 
do  in  England.  The  Nightingale,  though  it  arrives  early, 
seems  to  breed  late  ;  the  Hoopoe  arrives  very  early 
(March  19)  and  also  breeds  early.  I  failed  to  get  eggs, 
as  I  expected  them  to  breed  in  holes  in  trees,  whereas  they 
breed  here  in  heaps  of  stone  on  the  summit  of  lonely  hills, 
and  I  found  a  nest  with  well-grown  young  on  May  21 .  Rollers 
are  very  common,  and  breed  in  trees  or  banks  ;  all  my  nests 
were  in  trees.  I  only  came  across  two  pairs  of  Golden  Orioles 
in  a  wide  neighbourhood;  they  are  very  noisy  birds  and 
their  note  carries  a  long  way.  Bee-eaters  are  fairly  common, 
but  scattered.  The  Rose-coloured  Pastor  arrived  on  May  24; 
the  Black-headed  Bunting  on  April  29  and  by  May  7  was 
very  common  everywhere.  The  Little  Bustard  is  common 
and  nested  close  to  camp.  We  had  several  Corn-Buntings' 
nests  in  camp.  Hobbies  are  numerous,  but  had  not  laid. 
I  saw  one  or  two  pairs  of  Red-footed  Falcon  at  the  end  of 
April,  but  none  afterwards.  There  were  eleven  nests  of 
Lesser  Grey  Shrike  within  half  a  mile  of  my  tent,  and  three 
others  a  little  further  off ;  they  seem  to  breed  in  community, 
as  I  found  none  breeding  elsewhere.  I  knew  of  one  pair  of 
Woodchats.  The  Red-backed  Shrike  is  very  common,  but 
I  failed  completely  to  find  a  nest.  Whitethroats  swarm ; 
1  found  over  twenty  nests.  Cuckoos  are  common,  but  I 
found  no  eggs.  I  was  defeated  by  the  Wood-Larks  and 
Ortolans,  both  fairly  common,  and  I  wasted  hours  over 
them.  Several  Spanish  Sparrows  were  nesting,  but  the 
only  two  possible  to  get  at  some  idiots  pulled  down. 

SER.  X.  VOL.  V.  2  u 
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Had  we  not  been  ordered  off,  I  was  making  an  expedition 
to  Lake  Langaza  and  hoped  to  get  a  lot  of  water-birds. 
I  saw  four  Black  Storks  on  the  march  down  to  Salonika, 
but  did  not  have  time  to  go  back  to  look  for  their  nests. 
Cetti's  Warbler  is  abundant,  but  I  could  not  find  a  nest ; 
they  live  in  impenetrable  jungles  of  bramble. 

List  of  nests  obtained. 

Imperial  Eagle.— March  17  &  20 ;  2  eggs.     April  5 ;  2  eggs.     April  18 ; 

2  pggs. 
White-tailed  Eagle. — April  20  ;  2  eggs. 
Long-eared  Owl. — April  2 ;  5  eggs.     April  14 ;  1  egg.    (Two  other  nests 

found.) 
Little  Owl.— April  18  ;  5  eggs.     May  25  ;  3  eggs. 
Scops  Eared  Owl. — May  21 ;  3  eggs. 
Kite. — April  10;  2  eggs.     April  11;  3  eggs.     April  14,  three  nests; 

2,  2,  1  egg. 
Marsh  Harrier. — April  24 ;  5  eggs. 
Kestrel. — April   10,   three  nests ;    4,   5,   5  eggs.      April  11 ;    4  eggs. 

April  14 ;   6  eggs.     April  30,  two  nests ;    5,  4  vgga.     May  10 ; 

5  eggs. 
Lesser  Kestrel. — May  13,  four  nests  ;    4,  4,  2,  5  eggs.     May  14,  four 

nests  ;  4,  1,  1,  3  eggs.     May  18,  two  nests  ;  2,  3  egsfs.     May  20  ; 

1  egg.     May  24  :  4  eggs.     May  25 ;  5  eggs. 
Raven. — March  30  ;  6  eggs. 

Grey   Crow.— April   11;    1   egg.      April   14,    two   nests;    4,   2   eggs. 

April  23 ;  5  eggs. 
Starling. — May  14  ;  3  eggs. 
Jackdaw. — April  22  ;  3  eggs. 
Magpie. — April  5  ;  6  eggs.     April  26  ;  6  eggs. 
Crested  Lark. — April  9  ;  4  eggs.     April  14 ;  4  eggs.     April  20 ;  4  eggs. 

April  23 ;    5  eggs.     April  24 ;    5  eggs.      May  20,   two  nests  ; 

6,  5  eggs. 
Calaudra  Lark. — April  20 ;  5  eggs.     May  1 ;  6  eggs.     May  2 ;  4  eggs. 

May  5 ;   6  eggs.     May  8,  two  nests;  5,  5  eggs.    May  11,  three 

nests;    3,  5,  6  eggs.      May  15;    3  eggs  (out  of  6),     May  18; 

2  eggs. 

Short-toed  Lark. — May  8  ;  2  eggs.     May  15  ;  3  eggs.     May  27;  6  eggs. 
Black-throated  Chat. — April  22 ;  4  eggs.     May  6  ;  4  eggs. 
Black-eared  Chat.— April  29;  4  eggs. 
Penduliue  Titmouse. — April  24 ;  7  eggs. 

Cirl  Bunting. — April  18 ;  4  eggs.    April  25  ;  3  eggs.     May  4  ;  4  eggs. 
May  13  ;  5  eggs.     May  19 ;  3  eggs. 
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Corn-Bunting. — April  21 ;  3  eggs.  April  29 ;  4  eggs.  April  .30,  two 
nests;  3,  6  eggs.  May  6;  5  eggs.  May  8;  5  eggs.  May  11, 
two  nests ;  6,  5  eggs.     A  nest  with  7  eggs  found  on  May  31. 

Black-headed  Bunting. — May  20,  two  nests ;  6, 4  eggs.     May  25 ;  5  eggs. 

Tree-Sparrow. — April  22 ;  5  eggs.  May  6 ;  3  eggs.  May  11 ;  1  e^^. 
May  22  ;  5  eggs. 

House-Sparrow. — Maj'  19 ;  5  eggs. 

Whitethroat. — April  22  ;  5  eggs.     May  11  ;  5  eggs.     May  24;  5  eggs. 

Lesser  Grey  Shrike. — May  15;  5  eggs.  May  16,  four  nests;  7,  2, 
6,  3  eggs. 

Kingfisher. — April  24 ;  6  eggs. 

KoUer.— May  19 ;  1  e^g.  May  22  ;  2  eggs.  May  23  ;  1  eg^.  May  25, 
two  nests  ;  4,  5  eggs. 

Bee-eater. — May  24,  two  nests ;  2,  1  ey^g.  May  29,  two  nests  ; 
4,  5  eggs. 

Golden  Oriole. — May  25 ;  2  eggs. 

Nightingale. — May  25 ;  2  eggs. 

Olivaceous  Warbler. — May  23 ;  3  eggs. 

Stone  Curlew, — May  23  ;  2  eggs. 

Little  Ringed  Plover. — May  28 ;  4  eggs.     May  29,  two  nests  ;  3,  2  eggs. 

Little  Bustard. — May  18  ;  4  eggs.     May  19;  4  eggs. 

White  Stork.— Aprii  18;  1  egg^ (out  of  3). 

Turtle-Dove.— May  20 ;  2  egga. 


U.^ 
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roseus,  533. 

iiiuscuhis,  376. 

pendulinus,  12. 

^42gvrtria      fiinbriata, 

113. 

luilleri,  113. 

Aerops  albicoUis,  175. 
.Estrelata  cabow,  112. 

diabolica,  105. 

bsesitata,  105. 

vociferans,  112. 

Aetbia,  445. 

cristatella,  445. 

Agrobates      faiiiiliaris, 

155. 
galactodes   galac- 
todes, 337. 
Ailurcedus      uiaculosus. 
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Alasmon  alaudipes  alau- 
dipes,  316. 

desertorum,  134. 

Alario,  145,  146. 
Aiauda  arvensis,  9,  54, 

430,  433,  531,  548. 

arvensis,  315. 

bracbydactyla,  148. 

campestris,  150. 

crocea,  373. 

gulgula       sala, 

115. 

trivialis,  150. 

Alaudo  cbelicuti,  401. 
Alca  torda,  31,  34,  35, 

36,  39,  41,  127,  287, 

521. 
Alcedo  ispida,  534,  549. 

ispida,  470. 

pallida,  549. 

leucocepbala,  401. 

semicaerulea,  176. 

Alcyone  azurea,  58. 
Aletbe  moori,  90. 

poliocepbala,  90. 

Alisterornis      lanioides 

carnarvoni,  671. 
Alisterus      scapulatus, 

446. 

miuor,  447. 

neglectus, 

447. 
Alle  alle,  521. 
Alopocben    tegyptiacus, 

411,492. 
Alseonax  adusta,  84. 

comitatus,  83-85. 

epulatus,  82-84. 

fantisiensis,  83,  84, 

ilayipes,  82. 

gambag£e,       130, 

169. 

griseigularis,  88. 

iturieiisis,  83. 

melanoptera,  88. 

olivascens.  85. 
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Alseonax  siamensis.  99. 

tessmanni,  84,  87. 

Ammodraiiius       savan- 

narum    boriuquensis, 

629. 
intricatus, 

629. 
savannarum, 

629. 
Animomanes,  539. 
deserti    saturata, 

149. 
plicenicurus  areni- 

color,  31.5. 

saturatus,  149. 

Ampelis,  1 13. 

garrulus,  326. 

Anaplectes      melauotis, 

368. 
Anas  segj-ptiaca,  411. 
bosckas,   27,   433, 

535. 

boschas,  493. 

cinerea,  116. 

crecca  crecca,  494. 

formosa,  494. 

penelope,  494. 

querquedula,  494. 

sparsa,  69. 

strepera,  493. 

superciliosa,  47. 

undulata,  410. 

vidiiata,  410. 

Anellobia    chrysoptera, 

51. 
Anbinga  rufa,  410. 
Aiious  stolidus,  561. 
Anser  sp.,  26. 
albiFrons,  290,  432, 

491. 

anser,  433,  491. 

fabalis  fabalis,  491. 

segetum,  563. 

Antbodiseta   zambesiana, 

373. 
Antboscopus  musculus, 

376. 
Antbotbreptes     coUaris 

zambesiana,  373. 
longmari  orientalis, 

373. 
zambesiana,     365, 

373. 
Antbreptes      collaris 

hypodilus,  373. 
longmari  orientalis, 

373. 

orientab's,  373. 

Anthropoides       virgo, 

523. 
Autbus  australis,  54,  63. 


Antbus  australis  bartogi, 

571,610. 
caiupestris,    150, 

267,  433. 
■    campestris, 

317. 

cervinus,  264,  318. 

cirinanionieus,  150. 

leucopbrjs  captus, 

130,  151. 

-—  • sordidus,  151. 

pliillipsi,  621. 

pratensis,  12,  119, 

317,  433,532. 

ricbardi,  545. 

ricbardi,  316. 

rufiilus      cinna- 

nioineus,  130,  150. 

rufulus,  151. 

spinoletla  obscurus, 

318. 

spinoletta,  318. 

subsp.,  95. 

trivialis,    12,   119, 

128, 150. 

trivialis,  317. 

Anticbromus    minutus, 

377. 
Apalis  ansorgei,  72,  77. 

jacksoni,  76. 

minor,  72,  70, 

uigrescens,  77. 

rufigularis,  77,  78. 

rufogularis  kame- 

runensis,  78. 
Apaloderma      narina 

narina,  394. 
Apatema  olivascens,  85. 
Apbelocepbala  pectoralis, 

109. 
Aprosmictus,  446. 

cyanopygius,  57. 

erytbropteriis,  446. 

coccineo- 

pterus,  446. 
erythropterus, 

446. 
melvillensis, 

446. 
parryensis, 

446. 

yorkii,  446. 

insignissimus,  626. 

Apus  affinis,  395. 

melba  africanu8,395. 

Aquila  adalberti,  273. 
ebrysaetus,     125, 

261,478. 
cbrysaetus, 

478. 
lasciata,  179. 


Aquila  bcliaca,  25,  479. 

nievia,  478. 

— —  poraarina,  364, 407, 

478. 
pomarina, 

407. 
rapax,  365,  407. 

wahlbergi,  406. 

Arcbaopteryx,  448,  627. 
Arcbieornis,  448. 
Archibuteo  lagopus,   99, 

551. 
Aretositta  arctica,  621. 
Ardea   cinerea,    27,  433, 

486,  536,  552. 

goliatb,  365,  411. 

ibis,  181. 

purpurea,  433,  552, 

purpurea, 

487. 

ralloides,  411,  552. 

Ardeola  ibis  ibis,  488. 

ralloides,  364,  411. 

ralloides,  488. 

Arenaria  interpres  inter- 

pres,  508. 

oahuensis, 

677. 

melanocephala, 

100. 
Argya  beuglini,  383. 

keniana,  363,  383. 

rubiginosa,  383. 

squainiceps  squami- 

ceps,  169. 
yemensis, 

168,  169. 
Artaiuus  cinereus,  607. 

tenebrosus,  64. 

Asio    accipitriuus,    22, 

534,  550. 

flaninieus    flam- 

meus,  473. 

noctipetens,  256. 

•  otus  otus,  473. 

stygius,  256. 

Astur   palumbarius,    25, 

481. 

sphenurus,  178. 

Asturinula    monogram- 

niica,  405. 
Atliene  noctua,  287. 
Atriebornis    rufescens, 

616. 
Atticora  cypseloides,388. 

inelbina,  388. 

Austrartanius    melanops 

tregellasi,  (i06. 
Austrodicajum    birundi- 

naceum        birundina- 

ceum,  608. 
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Austrotis       australis 

derbyi,  579. 
Aviceda  cuculoides  Ter- 

reaiixi,  404. 
verreauxi,  404. 


Balearica      gibbericeps, 

412. 
■ regulorum   gibberi- 

ceps,  c>65,  4ll!. 
Barbatula  affiuis,  391. 
Bariiardius  barnardi,  63, 

626. 

lindoi,  455. 

maegillivrayi, 

626. 

whitei,  626. 

zonarius      myrtse, 

109. 
Bartramia    longicauda, 

608. 
Batis    molitor    puella, 

385. 

puella,  385. 

Baza  sp.,  125. 

verreauxi,  404. 

Berneyornis  streuua  vic- 

toriaj,  102. 
Bonasa  uuibellus  yukon- 

ensis,  98. 
Botaurus    stellaris,   432, 

433. 

stellaris,  489. 

Bracliylophus    chlorolo- 

phoides,  99. 
Brachyspiza  antillarum, 

256. 
capensis      antil- 
larum, 438. 
Bradyornis      murinus, 

386. 
Bradypterus      brachy- 

pterus,  78. 
abyssinicus, 

79. 

centralis,  78. 

graudis,  72,  78. 

graueri,  78. 

Branta  leucopsis,  451. 
Brucbigavia    nova^hoi- 

laudise    longirostris, 

576. 
Bubo  bubo,  22. 
bubo,    433, 

472. 

ignavus,  560. 

maximus,  560. 

rutbenus,  22. 

Bubulcus  ibis,  181. 
lucidua,  181. 


Buceros    carunculatus 

cater,  401. 

cristatus,  399. 

deckeni,  399. 

erythrorbynchus, 

400. 

flavirostris,  400. 

forskalii,  175. 

nasutus,  400. 

Biicorvus  cafer,  401. 
Bupiiaga      erytliro- 

rbyiicha,  365,  366. 
Buriiinus  grallarius,  64. 
uiagnirostris 

broomei,  579. 
oedicueuius    cedic- 

nemus,  504. 
Butalis  cserulescens,  85, 

386. 

comitatus,  83. 

- — ■  epulata,  82. 

•  lugens,  87. 

Buteo  anceps,  407, 

augur,  408. 

buteo,  432,  433. 

anceps,  407. 

buteo,  480. 

desertorum,     23, 

364,  407,  551. 

ferox,  551. 

lagopus,  443. 

lagopus,  480. 

vulgaris,  125. 

Butorides     amurensis, 

557,  562. 
macrorhynchus, 

562. 

virescens,  104. 

maculatus, 

104. 
Bycanistes    bucinator, 

399. 
cristatus,  399. 


Cacatua  galerita,  64. 

roseicapilla,  63. 

Caccabis  chucar,  30. 
nielanocephalus, 

135,  185. 

rufa,  433. 

Cacomantis  rufulus,  66. 
Calamanthus,  602,  605. 
campestria    dorrei, 

587. 
hartogi,    571  > 

586,  587. 
peroni,    571, 

586. 

wayensis,  587. 

rubigiuoeus,  586. 


Calanionastes    simplex, 

381. 
Calaiidrella      bracby- 

dactyla,  433,  548. 
bracby- 

dactyla,  148,  312. 

minor  minor,  313. 

Calidris  arenaria,  555. 

leucopbasa,  609. 

Callisops      periopbtbal- 

mica,  444. 
Callisitta,  621. 
Callocepbalon     fimbri- 

atus,  255. 

superior,  255. 

tasmauicus, 

255. 
Callocorydon,  255. 
Calyptorhynclius,    254, 

255. 

banksi,  255. 

samueli,  255. 

funereus,  57. 

Camaroptera  flavigularis, 

75. 

griseigula,  381. 

griseoviridis  grisei- 
gula, 381. 

superciliaris,  75,76. 

kameruneusis, 

75,  76. 

ugandse,  76. 

Camjjepbaga  nigra,  384. 
Cainpetbera  nubica,  365, 

390. 

nubica,  390. 

Canutus  canutus,  509. 
Caprimulgus  sp.,  549. 
segvptius  iEgyptius, 

468. 
donaldsoni,    363, 

396. 
europaeus,  21,  126, 

261,  467. 

fossei,  .396. 

ruficollis      deser- 
torum, 468. 
tri  maculatus     tri- 

stigma,  396. 

tristigma,  396. 

Carduelis      cannabina 

cannabina,  299. 
carduelis,    5,    35, 

433,  530. 

carduelis,  297, 

major,  298. 

linaria  cabaret,  299. 

linaria,  298. 

spinus,  298. 

Cariama,  627,  628. 
Cariue  bactriana,  22. 
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Carine  noctua,  534,  639. 

• noctua,  474. 

Carphibis  spiuicollis,  t)2. 
Carpodacus    erytlirinus 

erjtbrinus,  302. 

rubicilla,  7. 

uropygialis,  144. 

Carpophaga  tenea,  35B. 
Cathai-acta  skua,  30,  37. 
Catoptropelicaiuis    con- 

spicillatus     westralis, 

.^7!t. 
Ceutropus   snperciliosus, 

174,  365,  392. 
■ superciliosus, 

392. 
Cerclmeis       cenchroides 

unicolor,  581. 
• tinnunculua  carbo, 

180. 
Cercomacra       huallagis, 

95. 
Oercomela      melanura, 

166. 
Cercotriclias      melano- 

ptera,  164. 

podobe,  1.30,  165. 

Cei'thia  farailiaris,  532. 
Certhilauda       alaudipes, 

540, 547. 
Ceryle  rudis,  549. 
Cettia  cetti  433. 

cetti,  331. 

Cbfftura  caudacuta,  5G0, 
Cbalcomitra     huntcri, 

365,  374. 

■ kirki,  374. 

Chaiiia-a  fascia ta,  260. 
Cbaradrius  alexandrinus 

aleiaudrimis,  5(J6. 

apricarius,  5U6. 

armatus,  414. 

asiatieus,  605. 

coronatus,  413. 

dominicus     fulvus, 

507. 

dubius,  506. 

liiaticula  kiaticula, 

606. 

morinellus,  505. 

semipalmatus,  452. 

virginiacus,  286. 

Chelidon    dasypus,    557, 

559. 

neoxena,  53. 

urbica,  546. 

Cbenalopex    segyptiacus, 

289. 
Cbeiionetta  jubata,  60. 
Clienopsis      atrata,      53, 

241. 


Cberamceca  leucosternum 

leucosternum,  585. 
Cbensopbilus    duponti 

duponti,  316. 
Cbettusia  gregavia,  507. 

leucura,  508. 

Chiouis,  106. 
Cliizai'bis   leucogaster, 

393. 
Cbhiujydotis  undulata 

uudidata,  523. 
Cbloeplinga       bybrida 

nialvinanim,  112. 

magellanica,  104. 

Cbloris  ebloris,  5,  530. 
aurautii- 

ventris,  297. 

cl)lori.s,  296. 

Cbloropeta  batesi,  89. 

kenya,  385,  386. 

inassaica,    89,   385, 

386. 

natalensis,  385,  386. 

massaica,  385. 

solniboizi,  90. 

Cbloropboneus    siuiilis, 

379. 
sulfiireopectus 

siuiilis,  379. 
suabelicus, 

379. 
Clirysococcyx  klaasi,  393. 
Cbrysolauipis    elatus, 

113. 
Cicblberiiiinia  coryi,  104. 

benniiiieri,  104. 

Gicoiiia  alba,  552. 

• cieonia,  27. 

cieonia,  484. 

nigra,  485,  552. 

Cinclodes     antarcticus 

inaciilirostris,  622. 
oustaleti  bornensis, 

622. 
Cinclorbampbus     cru- 

ralis,  63. 
Cinclosouia,  600. 
Cinclus    cinclus  caucasi- 

cus,  18. 
Cinnyricinclus     leuco- 
gaster, 140. 

verreauxi,  130. 

Cinnyris      falkensteiui, 

374. 
babessinicus    bell- 

mayri,  152. 

buuteri,  374. 

kirki,  374. 

mariqiiensis  mici'o- 

rhyncbus,  374,  376. 
osiris,  376. 


Cinnyris    mariquensis 

suabelicus,  376. 
microrbyncbus, 

374. 

nectarinioides,  375. 

oseus,  151. 

venustus    falken- 
steiui, 374. 
Circaetus    gallicus,   290, 

479. 
Circus    JEruginosus,    23, 

124,  480,  550. 

assimilis,  47. 

rogersi,  680. 

cyaneus,    23,     125, 

431,433,481,551. 

macrourus,  481. 

pygargus,  481. 

Cisticola  aridula,  156. 
cbiuiana    cantans, 

381. 
cisticola,  264,  433, 

544. 

aridula,  156. 

Cistothorus  subsp.,  95. 
Claniator     glandarius, 

430,433,471. 
Climacteris  picumna,  48, 

62. 

scaudens,  48. 

Coccotbraustes   cocco- 

tbraustes      cocco- 
tbraustes, 296. 

tatjanaj,  263. 

buuiii,  263. 

japonicus,  263. 

Cocboa,  356. 

Coiius     leucotis     affiiiis, 

394. 
macrourus  pulcber, 

394. 

striatus  affinis,  394. 

Coiluspasser,  436. 

jacksoni,  371. 

Collocalia   fucifaga  ruk- 

ensis,  625. 
Colluricincla  barmouica, 

47. 
rufiventris  murclii- 

soni,  607. 
Colccus     monednla    luo- 

nedula,  292. 
Coluuiba  capensis,  418. 

cbalcospilos,  418. 

fasciata,  260. 

gytunopbtbalina, 

444,  445. 

interniedia,  183. 

livia,  29,  287. 

intermedia, 

183. 
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Columba     liTia     livia, 

603. 

oenas,  433,  503. 

palumbus,  29,  433, 

538. 
palumbus, 

502. 
semitorquata,  184, 

418. 

senegalensis,  184. 

waalia,  183. 

Colymbus  adamsi,  439. 

stellatus,  502. 

Conopophaga  subsp.,  95. 
(Joraeias  abyssinus,  135, 

177. 
senegalensis, 

177. 

caudatus,  365,  402. 

caudatus,  402. 

garrulus,  21,  549. 

garrulus,  470. 

nsevia  navia,  402. 

Coracina  nov£ehollandite 

subpallida,  585. 
papuensis     per- 

Ijallida,  101. 

pectoralis,  384. 

robusta,  62. 

welcbmani    kulam- 

bangra;,  101. 
Corcorax      nielano- 

rhampbus,  65. 
Corvultur  albicoUis,  365. 
Corvus  albicoUis,  365. 

corax,  430,  433. 

corax,  290. 

tingitanus, 

290. 
comix,    287,     430, 

433,  529,  539. 

cornix,  291. 

corone,     430,    433, 

528. 
coronoides,      54, 

610. 
frugilegus,   3,   430, 

433,  529. 
frugilegus, 

291. 
macro  rhynch  us, 

241,  354. 

marianse,  54. 

monedula,  3,  128. 

cirtensis,  637. 

coUaris,  430, 

433,  636. 

umbrinus,  548. 

Corydus  cristatus,  548. 
Coryphospiugus     subsp., 

95. 


Corythseola      cristata 

yalensis,  103. 
Corytbaix  hartlaubi,  394. 
Coi'vtbaixoides   leuco- 

gaster,  393. 
Cosmopsarus  regius,  367. 
Cossypha     gutturalis, 
165. 

heuglini,  269. 

nielanonota,  80. 

natalensis,    269, 

270. 

verticalis,  80. 

melanonota, 

80. 
Cotile  obsoleta,  172,  547. 

riparia,  546. 

rufigula,  389. 

Coturnix  communis,  553. 

coturnix,  30,  433. 

coturnix, 

526. 
Cracticus  destructor,  47. 
Cratero])us  I'ulvus  fulvus, 

346. 

hypoleucus,  383. 

Creatophora  carunculata, 

368. 
Creeiscus     cotui'niculus, 

259. 

murivagans,  256. 

Crex  crex,  524. 
Crossoptilon    harmani, 

252. 

leucurum,  252. 

niantchuricuui,  252. 

tibetanum  drouynii, 

252. 

tibetanus,  252. 

Cruopsitta,  254. 
Cryptoglaux    acadlca 

brooksi,  112. 
Oryptolopba      umbro- 

virens,  172. 

erytbrese,  172. 

— • yemeneusis, 

130,  171. 
Cuculus  canorus,  20, 126, 

173, 186,  223,  433, 439, 

456,  459-461,  633. 

canorus,  471. 

clauiosus,  393. 

indicator,  392. 

inornatus,  56. 

klaasi,  393. 

Cuncuma    leucogaster, 

581. 
Curruca  languida,  156. 

pallida,  157. 

Cursorius  gallicus    galli- 

cus,  505. 


Cursorius  gallicus  uieru- 

ensis,  103. 

temuiincki,  413. 

jebelensis, 

103. 
Cyanolyca  yiridicyanea 

cuzcoensis,  465. 
viridicyanea, 

466. 
Cyanops  asiatica,  239. 

franklini,  239. 

Cyanositta,  621. 
Cyanosylvia      suecica 

cyauecula,  16. 
Cyclopsitta.  254. 
leadbeateri, 

254. 
Cygnus  cygnus,  490. 

olor,  121,  490. 

Cypselus     sequatorialis, 
"395. 

afRuis,  395. 

alpinus   africanus, 

395. 

apus,  549. 

parvus,  395. 


Dacelo  gigas,  46. 

Dafila     acuta,    27,    104, 

111,495. 

spiuicauda,  104. 

Dandalus     rubecula 

rubecula,  346. 
Daphaiuositta,  621. 
Daption   capensis,   68, 

124. 
Daulias  luscinia,  543. 
Delichon  urbica,  433. 

urbica,  348. 

Deniiegretta   sacra,   557, 

562,  579. 
Dendrocygna   viduata, 

410. 
Dendropicos    fuscescens 

massaicus,  390. 
guineensis     massai- 
cus, 390. 
Diapborillas  textilis,  594, 

600,  601. 
carteri,    571, 

599. 
giganturus, 

599. 

textilis,  605. 

Diatryma,  627,  628. 

steini,  628. 

Dicfeum  birundinaceuni, 

64. 
Dicrurus  adsimilis,  365, 

366. 
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Dicrurus       adsimilis 

divarieatus,  366. 
Dinemellia,  436. 

dineuielli,  365,  369. 

Diomedea  cauta,  68. 

— —  chlororliynchus,  68. 

■  exulans,  68. 

irrorata,  124. 

melaiiojjlirys,  68. 

Dioptrornis  fischeri,  386. 
Dorotbina      viresceus 

virescens,  609. 
Drepanoplectes  jacksoiii, 

371. 
Drepanorhynchus  reicli- 

enowi,  375. 
Di'omiceius     novaehol- 

landite     woodwardi, 

572. 
Drymoeca  cantans,  381. 
Dryobates  major,  433. 

medius,  264. 

Dryoscopus  ciibla  haiua- 

tu8,  365,  378. 

funebris,  378. 

guttalus,  269. 

hamatus,  378. 

Ducorpsia    sanguineus 

distinctus,  445. 
Ducorpsius  sanguineus, 

255. 
normantoni, 

255. 
sanguineus, 

445. 
superflua, 

255. 
westraleusis, 

255. 
Dysithamnus  subsp.,  95. 

uientalis,  107. 

ajquatorialis, 

108. 

extremus,  108. 

lateralis,  108. 


Ecleetus,  446. 
Egretta  alba,  27.  . 

— alba,  487. 

garzetta,  27. 

garzetta,  488. 

Emberiza   aureola,   308, 

658. 

csesia,  547. 

calandra,  8. 

— calandra,  307. 

cia,  9,  433. 

cia,  309. 

■ cinerea   semenowi, 

130, 146. 


Emberiza    cirlus,    308, 

433,  531. 
citrinella,     8,    126, 

433,  531. 

citrinella,  307. 

citriniventris,    146, 

147. 

flaviventris,  372. 

hortulana,    9,    130, 

146,  309,  433. 
uielanocephala,    9, 

308,  433,  557,  558. 

miliaria,  433. 

poliopleura,  371, 

372. 

pusilla,  9,  310. 

rustica,    310,    557, 

559. 

schoeniclus,  9,  531. 

schoeniclus, 

310. 

semenowi,  146. 

spodocepbala,  559. 

tahapisi,  371. 

Enneoctonus      collurio, 

155. 

niloticus,  154. 

Entomyzon  cyanotis,  63. 
Eopsaltria  australis,  50. 

cinerea,  86. 

Ephippiorbyiichus   sene- 

galeiisis,  411. 
Ephthiauura      albif'rons, 

52. 
westralensis, 

588. 
Eremophila      alpestris 

flava,  315. 
Erisraatura    jamaicensis, 

631. 

leucocephala,  497. 

Erithacus  rubeeula,  433, 

533,  543. 

byrcanus,  16. 

Erolia     alpina     alpina, 

609. 

ferruginea,  509. 

cbineusis,  579. 

minuta      minuta, 

510. 
temmiucki,     451, 

610. 
Erytbropvgia  leucoptera, 

382. 

vulpina,  382. 

vulpina,  382. 

Erythrospiza   githaginea 

gitliaginea,  302. 
Estrilda,  436. 

rufibarba,  142. 

Eucacatua,  255. 


Eudromias     morioellus, 

126. 
Eudyptes       nigrivestris, 

620. 
Eulanipis  jugularis,  113. 
Eulopluis,  446. 

roseicapillus,  446. 

lowei,  446. 

roseus,  446. 

Eupboiua  discolor,  52. 
Eupleetes    capensis  xan- 

thomelas,  371. 
Eupixlotis  gindiana,  412. 
Euprinodes    leucogaster, 

77. 

rufigularis,  77. 

scbistaceus,  77. 

Eurillas    latirostris     eu- 

genius,  384. 
Eurocepbalus    anguiti- 

mens  fischeri,  380. 

riippelli,  380. 

Eurostopodus  argus  har- 

terti,  583. 
Eurystomus  afer  suahe- 

licus,  402. 
Eustephauus      galeritus, 

113. 
Eutelipsitta     chlorolepi- 

dota,  254. 

minor,  254. 

neglecta,  254. 


Faleo  asgyptius,  180,  405. 

jEsalon,  125,  127. 

ffisalon,  476. 

atriceps,  224. 

bellicosus,  406. 

biarmicus  erlangeri, 

124. 

feldegii,  475. 

cherrug,  551. 

cherrug,  475. 

cuvieri,  4U3. 

desertorum,  407. 

eleonora,  476. 

feldeggi,  462. 

gabar,  409. 

— -  haliaetos,  424. 

minor,  403. 

minuUus,  408. 

monogrammicus, 

405. 

naumanni,  26. 

naumanni, 

477. 

occipitalis,  405. 

peregrinator,  125. 

peregrinus, 126,126, 

231, 290, 432,  433,  534. 
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Falco  peregrinus  minor, 

403. 
pelegrinoides, 

124,  475. 
peregrinator, 

224. 
peregrinus, 

474. 

puniciis,  288. 

rapax,  407. 

semitorquata,  403. 

serpeiitarius,  409. 

severus,   125,   228, 

233. 

sphenurus,  178. 

subbuteo,   26,   119, 

125,  126,    238,    241, 
551. 

centralasiae, 

239. 

Bubbuteo,  476. 

tinmiiiculiis,   26, 

125,    127,    431,    433, 

534,  551. 
tinnunculus, 

477. 
vespertimis,  431, 

433. 
vespertinus, 

477. 
Falciinculus    frontatus, 

52. 
Fiscus  cabanisi,  379. 

mibicus,  154. 

Flammea,  102. 

flammea   guttata, 

265. 
Francolinus  coqui,  421. 

grautii,  421. 

nahani,  122. 

sepliEena   grantii, 

365,  421. 

uluensis,  421. 

Fraseria  cinerascens,  87, 

90. 

■ ocreata,  90. 

Fratercula    arctica,    34, 

35,  36. 

arctica,  522. 

Fregata  aquila,  43. 
Fringilla  bengalus,  369. 
coelebs,  7,  35,  119, 

120,  433,  530,  547. 

ccelebs,  303. 

spodiogenys, 

304. 
montifringilla,    7, 

193,  304,  531. 

■ striolata,  147. 

Fringillaria  arabica,  147, 

148. 


Fringillaria  dthalae,  148. 

poliopleura,  371. 

saturatior,  147. 

striolata,  147,  148. 

tahapisi,  371. 

Fulica    americana    gre- 

nadensis,  256. 

armillata,  95. 

atra,  4.">3,  537. 

atra,  525. 

cristata,  525. 

rufifrous,  95. 

Fuligula      baeri,    557, 

563. 
ruflna,   557,    658, 

563. 
Fulmarus  glacialis,  31- 

40. 
Furnarius  subsp.,  95. 


Gabiannsi^aciQcusgeorgi, 

676. 
Galerida      cristata,      10, 

431,  433,  532. 

cristata,  314. 

tardinata,  149. 

Gallinago  ccelestis,  555. 
gallinago,   28,  433, 

536. 

gallinago,  514. 

media,    130,    182, 

433,  514. 
Gallinula  cliloropus,  433, 

537,  554. 
chloropus, 

625. 

tenebrosa,  47. 

Gallirex    chlorocblamys, 

393. 
•  porpbyreolopbus 

chlorocblamys,  393. 
Garrulus     glandarius, 

119,  430,  433,  630. 

■    glandarius, 

293. 

Gavia  adarasi,  439. 
Gecinus  rubri pectus,  625. 
Geococcyx  californianus, 

90. 
Geoft'royus  geoffroyi,  446. 
Geopeha  placida,  64. 

striata,  1 1 5. 

Geopsittacus,  254. 
Geositta  punensis,  622. 

rufipennis     bur- 

meisteri,  622. 

Geotrygon-caniceps,  438. 
Gervgone     flavolateralis, 

428, 
griseus,  99. 


Gigantornis  eaglesomei, 

94. 
Glareola  limbata,  182. 

pratincola,    182, 

433. 

limbata,  182. 

pratincola, 

505. 
Glaiicidinm  perlatum, 

403. 
Glaucion  clangula,  536. 
Glaucionetta    clangula 

clangula,  497. 
Glossopsitta  concinna, 

■254. 
porphyrocephala, 

254. 

pusilla,  254. 

Glossopsittacus   concin- 

nus,  52. 
Glottis  nebulariiis,  126. 

glottoides, 

578. 

Glycipbila  melauops,  51. 
Gracula     carunculata, 

368. 
Grallina      cyanoleuca 

cyanoleuca,  607. 

picata,  47. 

Granatina      ianthino- 

gastra  iauthinogastra, 

369,  370. 
Graucalus  subsp.,  100. 

pectoralis,  384. 

Grus  grus,  28. 
Gyninorliina    leuconota, 

52,  (;2. 

libicen,  46. 

Gymnoris  flavicoUis  I'Javi- 
coUis,  306. 

pyrgita    massaica, 

372. 

Gypaetus  barbatus,  124. 
barbatus,  179. 

grandis,  130, 

136,  138,  178. 

grandis,  178. 

Gyps  fulvus,  23,  550. 
fulvus,  484. 


Habropyga    rufibarba, 

142. 
H^ematopus    niger    ber- 

nieri,  577. 
ostralegus,  28,  128, 

655. 
longirostris, 

577. 
■ ostralegus, 

504. 
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Hagedashia    bagedash 

erlangeri,  365,  411. 
Hagiopsar  tristrami,  141. 
■ hadramauti- 

cus,  140,  141. 
Halcyon      albiventris 

orieiitalis,  401. 

chelicutl,  401. 

chloris  teraokai, 

625. 
leucocephala  leuco- 

cephala,  401. 
seinicaerulea, 

176. 

orientalis,  401. 

sancfcus,  60. 

Haliaetus  albicilla,   431, 

433,  480. 

leucogaster,  47. 

Haliastur  iiidus,  479. 
leucosternus, 

571. 

spbenurus,  67. 

Hallornis  cyanotus,  589, 

590,  596. 
Harpactes  yamakanensis, 

560. 
Harpolestes,  378. 
Harrisornis,  255. 

halmaturiniis,  255. 

lathami,  255. 

viridis,  255. 

Heliornis  iuipipi,  416. 
senegalensis,    415, 

417. 
Hesperiphona  vespertina, 

441,  442. 

brooksi,  442. 

calif  oi'iiica, 

442. 
montana,  441, 

442. 

warreni,  442. 

llcsperornis,  627. 
Ileterhypbantes      dorso- 

maculatus,  73. 

• insignia,  73. 

preussi,  72,  74. 

Heteroscenes      pallidas 

occidentalis,  584. 
Hieraaetus     fasciatus, 

130,  179,  406. 
spilogaster, 

406. 
. spilogaster,  364, 

406. 

wablbergi,  406. 

llieracidea  bei-igora,  65. 
llievacoglaux  strenua, 

101. 
Uierofalco  gyrfalco,  124. 


Himantopusbimantopus, 

432,  433,  612. 
Hippolais  icterina,  333. 

languida,  156. 

pallida,  157. 

j^olygititta,  333. 

Hirundo  daurica  rufula, 

348. 

emini,  387. 

erytbrogaster,  557, 

559. 
griseopyga  griseo- 

pyga,  388. 

melbina,  388. 

bolomelas,  387. 

monteiri,  387. 

neoxena,  454. 

carteri,  584. 

pouclieti,  388. 

puella   abyssinica, 

387. 

puella,  388. 

riparia,  172. 

rufula,  130,  173. 

rupestris,  173. 

rustica,    19,   119, 

120,  173,  433,  546. 

rustica,  347, 

389. 

savignii,  546. 

senegalensis,  387. 

smitbi,   364,   365, 

388. 
Homositta     castaneo- 

ventris,  621. 
Hoplopterus     armatus, 

414. 

spinosus,  507,  554. 

Hydrobates    pelagicus, 

500. 
Hydroebelidon   bybrida, 

556. 

leucopareia    leuco- 

pareia,  515. 

leucoptera,   433, 

616, 

nigra,  29,  433. 

nigra,  515. 

nigricans,  454. 

Hydroprogne      caspia 

strenua,  575. 

strenua,  455. 

Hyliota  violacea,  90. 
Hypbautornis  aurantius, 

74. 

bojeri,  368. 

Hypocentor    semenowi, 

146. 
Hypodes  cinerea,  86. 
Hypoleucus        varius 

pertlii,  579. 


Ibis  falcinellus,  562. 

moliicca,  63. 

Icbtbyornis,  627. 

Ictinaetus     nialayensis, 
124. 

leracidea   berigora  occi- 
dentalis, 581. 

Indicator  indicator,  392. 

Irania   gutturalis,   130, 
165. 

Irrisor  cabinisi,  398. 

daiuarensis  gi'anti, 

363,  398. 

Ixobrycbus  niinutus,  489. 

Ixus  xantbopygos,  169. 

lynx  torquilla,  20. 

torquilla,  471. 


Junco  siemsseni,  558. 


Kakatoe,  253. 

arueusis,  255. 

iuterjecta,  255. 

Kakatoeidce,  254. 
Kaupifalco     monograui- 

mica,  405. 
Ketupa  javanensis,  233. 


Lagenoplastes  ariel,  454. 
LagonoBlicta  rbodoparia, 

370. 
Lagopus  leucurus,  108. 
Lamprococcyx     plagosus 

carteri,  584. 
Lamprocolius  cbalyba'us, 

367. 
Lam  protornis  clialy  baeus, 

367. 

•  purpuropterus,  3()7. 

superbus,  367. 

Laniarius    setbiopicus, 

378. 
ambiguus, 

378. 
cathemagmenus, 

379. 

funebris,  378. 

Lanius  algei'iensis,  326. 

arabicus,  154. 

auriculatus,  545. 

buryi,  154. 

cabanisi,  365,  379. 

caudatus,  379. 

collurio,    12,   155, 

433, 545. 

collurio,  326. 

elegaus,  540,  545. 

exoubitor,  533. 
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Laniu3    excubitor    es- 

cubitor,  324. 
meridionalis, 

325. 

fallax,  32G. 

bypoleucus    siam- 

ensis,  99. 
humeralia    uro- 

pygialis,  380. 
minor,  12, 130, 153, 

324,  433. 

nubicua,  154,  545. 

rufus,  154. 

senator    senator, 

325. 

senegalus,  377. 

uropjgialis,  380. 

yemenensis,  153. 

Liirus   afSnis,    557,  558, 

564. 
argentatus,    31-34, 

36,  38-40. 
cachinnans, 

519. 

atricilla,  43. 

audouini,  520. 

— —  cachinnans,  557. 

canus,  33,  38,  536. 

canus,  519. 

fuscus,  557. 

affinis,  31,  32. 

39. 

fuscus,  519. 

gelastes,  520. 

glaucescens,  557, 

558,  564. 
glaucus,    38,    41, 

264. 
ichthyaetus,    518, 

556. 

marinus,  35. 

melanocephalus, 

518. 

niiiiutus,  518. 

novffi  -  boUandifE, 

54. 

ridibundus,  28,  31, 

32,518,556. 
Layardiella,  446. 
Leggeornis      lamberti 

occidentalis,  592,  597. 
Leipoa  ocellata  ocellata, 

572,  573. 
Leptolophidce,  254. 
Leptolopbus  bollandicus, 
446. 

novffi  -  bollandife, 

446. 
Leptositta  leucopsis,  621. 
lieucocirca      tricolor 
picata,  585. 


Leucopolius    ruficapillus 

tormenti,  577. 
Leucosarcia  melanoleuca, 

58. 
Leucosticte     australis, 

108,  111. 

tepbrocotis,  108. 

Lewinornis     vufiventris 

maiideas,  109. 
Licmetis,  445. 

nasica,  68. 

tenuirostris  de  ryi, 

445. 
pastinator, 

445. 
Litnnocinclus     acumi- 

natus,  579. 
Limnocorax  niger,  417. 
Limnocryptes    galliuula, 

433,  514. 
Limosa  lapponica  lappo- 

nica.  513. 

limosa,  28,  513. 

— —  novis  -  zealandia;, 

115. 
Linaria,  146. 
Linota  caunabina,  120. 
Lioptiliis  olivascens,  85. 
Lipoa    ocellata    rosinse, 

454. 
Liptornis  subsp.,  95. 
Lobipes     hyperboreus, 

2S7. 
Lobivanelhis    lobatus, 

63. 
Lochmias     nematura, 

614. 
Locustella     fluviatilis, 

331. 
luscinioides   lusci- 

nioides,  331. 

naivia,  126. 

Lophoaetus    occipitalis, 

405. 
Lopboceros  damarensis, 

273. 

deckeni,  399. 

erjthrorbynchus 

caffer,  273. 
erythrorbyn- 

cbus,  400. 
flavirostris    flavi- 

rostris,  400. 

Jackson i,  399. 

nielanoleucus   sua- 

lielicus,  400. 

nasutus,  365,  400. 

— —  ■ forskalii,  175. 

nasutus,  400. 

Lopbocbroa    leadbeateri. 
255. 


Lopbolsemus  antarcticus, 

69. 
Lopbotis  gindiana,  412. 
Lopbotriorcbis  kieneri, 

125. 
Loriidffi,  254, 
Lor i  us,  446. 

macgillivrayi,  446. 

pectoralis,  446. 

Loxia  curvirostra,    126, 

260,  288. 
curvirostra, 

303. 

-. megaplaga,  256,438. 

Lullula  arborea  arborea, 

314. 

arborea,  433. 

Lunda  eirrhata,  264. 
Luscinia  golzii,  164. 
luscinia,    16,    130, 

163,  345. 

megarhyncba,  433. 

megarbyncba, 

344. 

philomela,  163. 

suecica   cyanecula, 

345. 

suecica,  345. 

Lusciniola   nieianopogon 

melanopogon,  331. 
Lusciola  golzii,  164. 
Lybius    leucocepbalus, 

'392. 
senex,  363,  391. 


Macba?rhampbus  ander- 

soni,  404. 
Machetes  pugnax,  509. 
Maclietornis  rixosa,  J  89. 
Macronyx  croceus,  373. 

newtoni,  122. 

wintoni,  122. 

Malaconotus  similis,  379. 
Malimbus  cassini,  75. 

coronatus,  74. 

malimbicus,  75. 

nigrifrons,  75. 

Malurus  cyanochlamys, 

46. 
cyanotus,  689,  590, 

594. 

lamberti,  57,  593. 

leuconotus,     589, 

591,592. 
leucopterus,  589, 

691,594, 

spleudens,  597. 

Manopsitta,  254. 
Manorhina  melanophrys, 

GO. 
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Mareca  pen  elope,  553. 
Mariuaronetta     angusti- 

rostris,  495. 
Megalestris  iiiaccormicki, 

124. 
Megalophonus    fischei'i, 

372. 
Megalornis   ginis   griis, 

623. 
Megastrix.  102. 

arfaki,  102. 

uiagna,  102. 

multipunctata,  102. 

peroonf'usa,  102. 

tenibricosa,  102. 

Melrenornis  ater  tropi- 

calis,  o8fi. 
Melanitta  fusca,  111. 
Melaiiocoryplia  calaiidra, 
10,  431,  433,  452. 

. calandra, 

311. 

sibirica,  312. 

Melanodryas    cucullata 

picata,  585. 
Melanopteryx   maxwelli, 

75. 
Melanosterna  anocthetus 

novse-hollandiis,  576. 
Melierax   canorus   polio- 
pterus,  409. 

gabar,  409.  482. 

metabates,  178. 

poliopterus,  409. 

polyzonus,  178. 

Meliornis      novse-hol- 

landise,  51. 
Melijihaga  pbrygia,  52. 
MelitbreptusatricapilluB, 
61. 

gularis,  51. 

Melittophagus  buUock- 
oides,  397. 

eyanostictus,  397. 

■ lafresnayi  oreobates, 

397. 

oreobates.  .397. 

pusillus,  365,  397. 

cj'anostictus, 

397. 
Mebzopbilus  undatus, 

126. 
Melopsittacus,  254. 
Meniira  superba,  68. 

victoriae,  54,  66,  67. 

MJergus  albellus,  498. 
merganser  mergan- 
ser, 497. 

serrator,  498. 

squaroatus,  564. 

Merops  albicollis,  175. 


Merops  apiaster.  21,  130, 

174,364,396,469,649, 

650. 

bicolor,  559. 

buUockoides,  397. 

cyanophrys,  175. 

muscatensis,  175. 

persicus,  469,  550. 

sumatranus,    557, 

559. 

viridis,  550. 

Mesocalius    palliolatus, 

56. 
Mesopicus    namaquus, 

390. 
Mesositta  bimalayensis, 

621. 
Micrartamus      minor 

minor,  607. 
Microeca  fascinans,  46. 
Microglossus    aterrimus, 

254. 
Microligea  montana,  438. 

palustris,  438. 

Micropus    acuticaudus, 

228. 

aequatorialis,  395. 

afEnis,  174,  395. 

apiis,  20.  467. 

melba,  21,  466. 

afrieanus,  395. 

miirinus,  467. 

paciiicus  pacificus, 

584. 
Microsipbonorbis    brew- 

steri,  438. 
Micrositta  villosa,  621. 
Micteria    senegalensis, 

411. 
Miliaria  miliaria.  125. 
Milvus  segvptius,    180, 

364,  405,' 651. 

ictinus,  126. 

migi'ans,  25. 

migrans,  483. 

milvus,  432,  433, 

482. 

parasitus,  180. 

Mirafra  cantillans,  148. 

fischeri,  372. 

borsfieldi,  50. 

Mixornis  gularis  minor, 

99. 
Molothrns,  223. 

badius,  189. 

rufoaxillaris,  191. 

Monacba  sp.,  100. 

cinerascens   rosseli- 

anus,  101. 
Montieola    cyanus,    161, 

162,  341,  542. 


Montieola   rufociuerea, 

130.  162. 
saxatilis,    15,   341, 

542. 
solitarius  solitarius, 

161,  341. 
Montifringilla   alpicola, 

6. 
Murganornis    supercili- 

osus  subsp.,  585. 
Motacilia  alba,  11,  149, 

544. 

alba,  321. 

liigubris,  320. 

alboides,  559. 

atrieapilla,  158. 

boarula,  11,  632. 

boarula,  320. 

melanope,150. 

borin,  113. 

collybita  abietinus, 

169. 

curruca,  158. 

feldeggi,  II. 

flava,  11,150,544. 

cinereocapilla, 

319. 

flava,  319. 

melano- 

cepbala,  319. 

rayi,  320. 

leiicomela,  167. 

leueopsis,  559. 

lugubris,  532. 

liiscinia,  163. 

maura,  165. 

melanoeepbala, 

545. 

melanope,  150. 

oenanMie,  166,  382. 

pboenicurus,  163. 

pileata,  382. 

raii,  129. 

rayi,  149. 

trocbilus,  158. 

vidua,  373. 

viridis,  545. 

Muscicapa  ansorgei,  88. 

atrieapilla,  327. 

. brevicauda,  86. 

caerulescens,  85,  87, 

89,  386. 
cinerea,    85, 

86,  87. 

cassini,  86. 

cinerascens,  86. 

coUaris,  18,  328, 

545. 

griseigularis,  88. 

grisola,   18.    170, 

327.  545. 
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Muscicapa    hypoleuca 

bypoleuca,  327. 

Ingens,  86,  87. 

modesta,  84,  86,  87, 

90. 

parva,  19. 

parva,  328, 

semitorquata,  19. 

somaliensis,  169. 

striata,  439. 

striata,  326. 

tortiensis,  88. 

viridis,  384. 

Muscisaxicola  subsp.,  95. 
Miiscylva,  427. 
Myiarcbus  subsp.,  95. 
Myiodynastes     subsp., 

95. 
Myionioira  niacrocepbala 

macrocepbala,  422. 
Myrmeciza  subsp.,  95. 
Myrmecocicbia  fetbiops 

cryptoleuea,  382. 

cryptoleuea,  3S2. 

Myzantba  garrula,  60. 
Myzomela  nigra,  54. 

Nannopsittaeus,  254. 
Nectarinia   erytbrocerca, 

376. 

melanogaster,  375. 

nectariuioides, 

375. 
• nectariuioides,  363, 

375. 

reicbenowi,  375. 

Neonanodes  petropbilus 

petropbilus,  582. 
Neonectris  griseus  pesca- 

doresi,  562. 
tenuirostris  brevi- 

eaudus,  455. 
Neopbrou    percnopterus, 

23, 550. 
percnopterus, 

484. 
Neositta,  621. 

cbrysoptera,  62. 

jVeosittella,  621. 
Nesomalurus       leuco- 

pterus,  584. 

edouardi,  597. 

leucopterus, 

593.  594. 
Nettion  andinum,  104. 

flavirostre,  104. 

georgicum,  104. 

oxypteruui,  104. 

Nettium  formosum,  289. 
2figrita,  437. 


Nilaus    afer     massaicus, 

377. 

minor,  377. 

Ninox  strenua,  101. 
Nisus  spbenurus,  178. 
Nouiouyx,  631. 
Nortbipsitta,  446. 
Notophoyx    novse-bol- 

landise,  47. 
Numenius  arquata,  536. 
arquata,  513, 

556. 

borealis,  630. 

cyanopus,  577. 

pbjeopus  pbfeopus, 

514. 
tenuirostris,  263, 

514. 
Numida    ptilorbyneba 

ptilorbyncba,  130, 135, 

185,  186. 

reicbenowi,  420. 

vulturinum,  420. 

Nyctiardea   magnifica, 

'562. 
Nycticorax  caledonicus, 

55. 

griseus,  552. 

nycticorax,  27. 

nycticorax, 

488. 
Nyroca    ferina    ferina, 

496. 

fuligula,  496,  635. 

niarila  marila,  497. 

nyroca,  496. 

rufina,  495. 

Talisneria,  111, 


Oceanites  oceanicus,  68. 
QCdicnemus  sp.,  554. 
Qina  capensis,  418. 
(Enantlie  bottle,  167. 
bispanicabispanica, 

342. 
xantbo- 

meltena,  342,  433. 

isabellina,  166. 

leucomela,  167, 266. 

leucopyga,  342. 

higentoides,  168. 

cenanthe,  17, 31,  34, 

166,  382. 

cenantbe,  341. 

pileata,  382. 

xantbomelaena,  18. 

yemenenais,   130, 

166. 
(Estrelata  see  .Sstrelata, 

105. 


Oidemia  americana,  557, 

5.58,  563. 

nigra.  111. 

Opopsitta,  254. 

boweri,  254. 

Oreoica  cristata   lloydi, 

571,  608. 
Oreopeleia  caniceps,  438. 

leucometopius,  438. 

Origma  rubrical  a,  59. 
Oriolus  larvatus,   365, 

366. 

rolleti,  366. 

oriolus,  5,  433. 

— — oriolus,  295. 

Ortbonyx  spaldingi,  616. 
Otis  canicollis,  412. 

erlangeri,  412. 

kori  strutbiunculus, 

365,  412. 
ruficrista  gindi?ina, 

412. 
senegalensis   cani- 
collis, 412. 

tarda  tarda,  522. 

tetrax,  28, 429,  433, 

522. 
orientalis, 

444. 

tetrax,  444. 

Otocorys  alpestris,  10. 

penicillata,  11. 

Otomela   pboenicuroides, 

155. 
Otus   asio    cineraceus, 

107. 

gilmani,  107. 

scops,  22. 

scops,  472. 


Paobyrbampbus    subsp., 

95. 
Pagoa  lescbenaultii,  577. 
PaJtrornis  docilis,  106. 
Pandion  baliaetus  crista- 

tus,  582. 

baliaetus,  483. 

Paradoxoniis    guttati- 

collis,  558. 
Pardalotus  afEnis,  120. 

ornatus,  65. 

punctatus,  56. 

Parepbtbiauvira    tricolor 

assimilis,  588. 
Parisonia   buryi,    130, 

170. 

bolospodium,  88. 

jaeksoni,  170. 

olivascens,  85. 

plujubeum,  89. 
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Pavmoptila    jamesoni, 
437. 

woodhousii,  123. 

Panis  ater,  433,  532. 

cseruleus,    12,    433, 

533. 

ctEinilcus,  .322. 

obscurus,  125. 

ultramariaus, 

323. 

cristatus    scoticus, 

266. 

lugubris,  433. 

macrocephalas,422, 

423, 427. 

major,  12, 119,  433, 

532. 

major,  322. 

thruppi,  377. 

barakffi, 377. 

Parvipsitta,  254. 
Passer  crassirostris,  372. 

domesticus,  6,  433, 

530,  547. 

buryi,  143. 

iiidicus,  143. 

eucblorus,  134. 

griseusgongonensiB, 

372. 

hispaniolensis 

inaltas,  306. 

italite  italic,  305. 

montauus,  120, 105, 

433,  530. 

montanus,  304. 

Pastor  roseus,  5,  204. 
Pedilorbyncbus       brevi- 
rostris,  84,  85.  _ 

earner unensis,  83. 

comitatus,  83. 

stuhlmanni,  83. 

. camerunensis, 

83. 

tessmanni,  84. 

Pelagodroma  marina,  68. 
Pelecauoides     georgica, 
103. 

urinatrix  chatham- 

ensis,  103. 
Pelecaniis  sp.,  552. 

crispus,  561. 

onocrotalus,  499. 

roseus,  410. 

Pentbestes      hudsoiiicus 

nigricans,  112. 
Perdix  coqui,  421. 

melanocepbala, 

185 

perdix,  433,  538. 

Perisoreua      iufaustus, 
262. 


Perisoreus      infaustus 
ruthenus,  262. 

sakhalinensis, 

262. 

sibiricus,  262. 

yakutensis, 

262. 

obscurus,  440. 

Pernis  apivorus,  125. 

apivorus,  483. 

cristatus,  125. 

elliotti,  560. 

— —  ptilorbynchus,  125. 
Petrochelidon  ariel,  50. 
Petroeca  bi  color,  50. 

leggei,  14.  50. 

phoenicea,  50. 

similis,  423. 

Petroioa,  422,  427. 

ilavilateralis    lifu- 

ensis,  427. 

forsteri,    422-424, 

427. 
Petrouia     dentata,    130, 
143. 

petronia  esigua,  6. 

petronia,  306. 

pyrgita    massaica, 

372. 
Pezoporidos,  254. 
Pezoporus,  254. 
PhiEopus  phseopus  varie- 

gatus,  578. 
Pbalacrocorax  carbo,  32, 
68,  98,  100,  101,  433, 
552. 

carbo,  498. 

subcormora- 

nus,  101,  499. 

gouldi,  48. 

graculus,  37-39. 

graculus,  499. 

subcormoranus,  444, 

445. 
Phalaropus    fulicarius, 
512. 

lobatus,    130,    182, 

612. 
Pbasiauus  colchious,  433. 
Pbibalura   flavirostris, 

614. 
Pbiietairus,  437. 
Pblotlirus      cyanophrys, 

175. 
Plicebetria  palpebrata, 
.     68. 

Pboenicopterus      auti- 
quorum,  489. 

roseus,  552. 

Phoenicurus    ocbrurus 
gibraltariensis,  344. 


PhcenicuruB  phoenicurus, 

15,  193. 
mesoleucus, 

163. 
phoenicurus, 

130,  163,  343. 

titys,  344,  433,  5.33. 

Pboneus    niloticus,    130, 

154. 
Pliornioplectes    dorso- 

maculatus,  73. 
Phororhacus,  627. 
Phrygilus  malvinarura, 

621. 
Phyllastrephus    ugandje, 

81,  82, 
Phylloscopus     bonelli 

bonelli,  330. 

coUybita,  14,  543. 

abietinus,  130, 

159. 

1 collybita,  328. 

rufus,  193. 

sibilatrix,  14. 

sibilatrix,  329. 

superciliosus  super- 

ciliosns,  330. 
trochilus,  14,  158, 

193, 543. 

trochilus,  329. 

Picolaptes  subsj?.,  95. 
Pica   pica,   4,    119,   433, 

529. 

• pica,  292. 

rustica,  430,  433. 

Picas  canus  hessei,  99. 

namaquus,  390. 

nubicus,  390. 

viridis,  433,  534. 

viridis,  470. 

vittatus  eisenhol'eri, 

99. 
Pilorhinus    hadramauti- 

cus,  140. 
Pipilo      erythrophthal- 

nius,  114. 
Pisobia  bairdi,  622. 
minuta    ruficollis, 

578. 
Pitylia  caniceps,  370. 
Planesticus  subsp.,  95. 
Platalea  leucerodia,  98. 
leucorodia  leuco- 

rodia,  485. 
Platycercus    adelaidae, 

638. 

adscitus.  626. 

amathusiae, 

626. 

elseyi,  626. 

palliceps,  026. 
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Platycercus  caledonicus, 

626. 
lienrietta", 

626. 

flindersi,  626. 

elegaDs,  55,626,638. 

■ adelaida?.,  62li. 

—  inelanopterus, 

626. 
—  nigrescens, 

626. 

nobbsi,  626. 

subadelaidjK, 

626. 

victoriae,  626. 

erythropeplus,  626. 

eximius,47,626,639, 

cecilaa,  626. 

■ colei,  626. 

diemenensis, 

626. 
flaveolus,  65,  626, 

639. 
innominatus, 

626. 

flaviyentris,  638. 

icterotis,  626. 

xanthogenj's, 

626. 

ignitus,  626. 

niastersianus,  626. 

paradiseus,  626. 

venustus,  626. 

billi,  626. 

melvillensis, 

626. 
Platystira  peltata,  385. 
Plautus  impennis,  124. 
Plectrophenax  nivalis, 

311. 
Plegadis  falciiiellus,  432, 

433,  557,  558,  562. 
falcinellus, 

486. 
Ploceipasser,  437. 
Ploceus,  436. 

ffitbiopiciis;  370. 

- — —  brachyptenis,  74. 

bojeri,  368. 

galbula,  141 . 

melanotis,  368. 

ocularius      siiaheli- 

cus,  368. 
Plotns  rufus,  410. 
Podargus  strigoides,  67. 
Podica  sp.,  414,  416. 
cameruneusis,  415- 

417. 

jacobi,  415-417. 

mossambicana,  416. 

petersi,  414-416. 
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Podica  senegalensis,  414, 

415. 
Podiceps  americaniiB,  95. 

• aui'itus,  501. 

cristata,  29. 

cri  status   cristatus, 

501. 

fluviatilis,  536. 

■ fluviatilis,  502. 

griseigena,  29. 

nigricoUis   nigri- 

coUis,  501. 

n0va3-bollandi£e,  58. 

poliocepbalus,  48. 

Podicipes  holboelli,  564. 
Podilymbus  podiceps,  95. 
Poecilositta  azurea,  621. 
Pogoniulus  pusillus  afB- 

nis,  391. 
Pogouorbyncbus     senex, 

391. 
Poicepbalus     rufiventris 

simplex,  402. 

simplex,  402. 

Poliobierax    semitorqua- 

tus,  365,  403. 
Polioptila  subsp.,  95. 
Poliospiza    menacbensis, 

144. 

reicbardi,  144. 

yemenensis,  130. 

Polyteli^  autbopeplus, 

446. 

barrabandi,  446. 

melanura,  446. 

swainsoni,  446. 

wbitei,  446. 

Polytelitida;,  254. 
Pomatorbinus   frivolus, 

49. 

superciliosus,  65. 

Pomatorbyncbus    sene- 

galus,  377. 
Porpbyrio   melanonotus, 

53. 
Porzana  tnai-uetta,  554. 

parva,  524. 

porzaua,  524. 

pusilla  intermedia, 

524. 
Pratiucola  pallidigula, 

81. 

rubetra,  543. 

rubicola,  543. 

Prinia  gracilis,  539. 

yemenensis, 

160. 

mistacea,  381. 

mystacea,  381. 

Prionops   cri.stata    inter- 
media, 380. 


Prionops    intermedia, 

380. 

vinaceigularis,  380. 

Probosciger,  254. 

aterrimus,  255. 

oorti,  255. 

Proboscigeridas,  254. 
Procellaria  pelagica,  286, 

287. 
Prosopeia,  447. 
Prunella  coUaris  collaris, 

346. 
modularia    modu- 

lar'is,  347. 
Psalidoprocne  bolo- 

melana,  387. 

massaica,  387. 

Psepbotus  biematonotus, 

59. 

xantborrbous,  63. 

Pseudacantbis   yemen- 
ensis, 130,  136,  145. 
Pseudartamus     cyano- 

pterus,  606. 
Pseudogerygone,  425. 
flavolateralis,  425, 

426. 
Pseudogrypbus  califorui- 

anus,  124. 
Pseudopsittacus     mac- 

leaniiani,  446. 
Pseudostrutbus    gongon- 

ensis,  372. 
Psittacus,  253. 

bysginus,  446. 

tabuensis,  446. 

Psitteuteles    versicolor, 

254. 

mellori,  254. 

wbitei,  254. 

Psopbodes  crepitans,  66. 
Pternistes    infuscatus, 

420. 
leucoscepus  infus- 
catus, 365,  420. 
Pterocles  sp.,  653. 

alcbata,  504. 

arenarius,  30,  503. 

• decoratus,       364, 

419. 
decoratus, 

419. 
gutturalis    satu- 

ratior,  419. 
licbtensteini   arabi- 

cus,  184. 
Ptilonorbyncbus  viola- 

ceus,  59. 
Ptilotis  leucotis,  56. 

penicillata,  46. 

sonora,  602. 

2x 
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Ptistes,  446. 

Puffinus  anglorum,  286, 

287. 

brevicaudus,  68. 

cinereus,  286. 

gravis,  267. 

griseus  pescadoresi, 

557,  562. 
liuhli,   287,    289, 

500. 

pufRnus,  37-40. 

berinudse,  112. 

yelkouan,  500. 

yelkoiianus,  557. 

Putnella    albifrons    albi- 

frons,  609. 
Pjcnonotus     dodsoni, 

o8o. 

la.yardi,  383,  384. 

reichenowi,  169. 

xanthopygos,  169. 

Pjcnoptilus  floccogus,  64. 
Pyromelana,  436. 
capensis  xantho- 

nielsena,  371. 
Pyrrbocorax     pyrrbo- 

corax,  126. 
PjTi-hula  nepalensis,  625. 
pyrrbula  eui-opcea, 

301. 

pyrrhula,  301. 

uchidai,  625. 

Pyrrbulauda    melano- 

cepbala,  134. 
Pyrrbulopsis,  446. 


Quelea  sarguinirostris 

a;tbiopica,  370. 
Querquedula  circia,  553. 
crecca,    27,    433, 

535. 
• querquedula,  27. 


Ealliis    aquaticus,    266. 

537. 

aquaticus,  525. 

niger,  417. 

Kecuryirostra  avocetta, 

433,  513,  555. 
Eegulus  ignicapillus  igni- 

capillus,  323. 

• regulus,  433,  532. 

• regulus,  323. 

Ebabdoglaux   bumeralis, 

102. 

queen  slandica,  102. 

rufa,  102. 

Kbinopomastus  cabanisi, 

398. 


Eliinopomastus      cyano- 

melas    echalowi,    365, 

398. 

scbalowi,  398. 

Kbiuoptilus    africanus 

raffertyi,  103. 
Rbipidura  flabellifera 

preissi,  585. 

motacilloides,55.61. 

rufifrons,  120. 

Kbodinocincia     rosea, 

100. 

vulpina,  100. 

Ebodocepbalus,  446. 
Eiicidopecbys   sanguinea, 

8. 
RbodopboTieus    catbe- 

magmenus,  379. 
Ebviifbostrutbus  perci- 

vali,  142. 
yemenensis, 

130,  137,  142. 
Eiparia  arabica,  172. 

fuligula,  172,  390. 

obsoleta,  172. 

riparia,  20,   172, 

433. 

littoralis,  172. 

— ^  plumipes, 

262. 

riparia,  348. 

ruiigula,  389. 

subsp.,  389. 

rupestris,  130,  173, 

349,  389,  390. 

pusilla,  389. 

Eissa  tridactyla,  32-34, 

37,  38,  40,  41,  556. 
tridactyla, 

520. 
Eupisitta     tepbronota 

vianica,  621. 
Euticilla   pbceuicurus, 

543. 
titys,  643. 


Saltator  subsp.,  95. 
Sarcidiornis  uielanouota, 

657,  568,  563. 
Sarcorbanipbus  grvpbus, 

123. 
Sarotbrura  loringi,  103. 
Sauzerottea  leliei,  113. 
Saxicola  deserti,  542. 

finscbi,  542. 

isabelliiia,  166,  167, 

542. 

lugeutoides,  168. 

melanoleuca,   342, 

642. 


Saxicok  uielanura,  166. 

oenantbe,  382,  542. 

pileata,  382. 

plescbanka,  167. 

rubetra,  17,  433. 

rubetra,  343. 

rubicola,  17,  433. 

maura,    130, 

165. 

rufocinerea,  162. 

salax,  81. 

stapazina,  342. 

torquata     rubicola, 

342. 
Scenopceeles  dentirostris, 

616. 
Scbistocblamys,  95. 
Scbizceaca  subsp.,  95. 
Schoenicola  apicab's,  79. 

brunneiceps,  79. 

Scolopax  media,  182. 
rusticola,  126,  433, 

615,  561,  623. 
Scops  stictouotus,  560. 
Scopus  umbretta  banuer- 

mani,  181. 
Scotocerca     buryi,     133, 

159. 

inquieta,  159. 

buryi,  159. 

striata,  159. 

Sericornis   frontalis,   54, 

57. 

longirostris  wyldei, 

456. 

niaculatus  bartogi, 

571,  689. 

Serinus,  145,  146. 

canarius  canarius, 

300. 

■ serinus,  300. 

■ rothschildi,     133, 

144. 

serinus,  433. 

uropygialis,  144. 

Serpeutarius      serpenta- 

rius,  366,  409. 
Sigmodus    retzii    gracu- 

linus,  380. 
Simorbyucbus,  446. 
Sipbonorbis  auiericanus, 

438. 
Sisura  inquieta,  46,  62. 
Sitagra  ocularia  crocata, 

74. 
Sitta  csesia,  433. 

europaa,  621. 

bondoensis, 

621. 
■ sakbalinensis, 

621. 
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Sitta  nemnayeri,  12. 
Smicrornis    breyirostris, 

48. 

matliewsi,  109. 

Soiiiateria  mollissima,  38. 
Spathopterus,  446. 

alexandrse,  446. 

Spatula  clypeata,  27, 115, 

433,  495,  553. 
Spermestes       cucullatus, 

370. 
Spbeniscus  magellanicus, 

620. 
Spheuocercus      pseudo- 

crocopus,  99. 

sieboldi,  557,  558, 

561. 

sororius,  661. 

Sphenostoraa     cristatum 

occidentale,  608. 
Sphenura    erythropleura 

far.      melanoptera, 

164. 
Spbyrapicus    tbyroideus 

natalise,  630. 
tbyroideus, 

630. 
Spilornis  sp.,  125. 
Spizaetus  sp.,  125. 

bellicosus,  406. 

kelaarti,  125. 

nipalensis,  125. 

spilogaster,  406. 

Spi-eo  Buperbus,  367. 
Squatarola       squatarola, 

507. 

bypomelus, 

577. 

Stagonopleura      guttata, 

46. 
Stepbanibyx    coronatus, 

364,365,413. 
Stercoi'arius   parasiticus, 

32,  33,  36,  37,  40. 

pouiarinus,  36,  520. 

Sterna  albigena,  100. 
anglica       auglica, 

316. 

caspia,  516. 

dougalli   dougallii, 

517. 

■ fluviatilis,  561. 

fuliginosa,  41,  42. 

hirundo,    29,    433, 

517. 

• longipennis,  561. 

media,  557,  561. 

. miuuta,  433,  556. 

minuta,  517. 

nereis,  54. 

^-^  repressa,  100. 


Sterna  sandviceusis  acu- 

flavida,  42. 
sandvicensis, 

516. 

tibetana,  561 . 

Sternula  nereis,  455. 

borni,  575. 

Stigniatops      indistineta 

perplexa,  609. 
Stipiturus       malacburus 

bartogi,  571,  597. 

ruficeps,  597. 

westernensis, 

697. 
Stoparola  melanops,  558. 
Strepera  graculina,  46. 

versicolor,  67. 

Streptopelia      capicola 

dauiarensis,  418. 

semitorquata,  184. 

semitorquata, 

418,419. 

senegalensis,  184. 

turtur,  29,  433. 

turtur,  603. 

Streptoproene    zonarius 

melanotus,  255. 
Stringonyx  anderssoni, 

404. 
Strix,  102. 

aluco,  22. 

perlata,  403. 

Strutbio  sp.,  139. 
Sturnella  neglecta,  441. 
Sturuus  purpurascens,  4. 

unicolor,  294. 
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